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STRATHMORE. 


CHAPTER I. 
STRATHMORE OF WHITE LADIES. 


Ware Lapres meant neither snow-drops, by their pretty 
old English name, ghosts in white cere-clothes, nor belles 
in white tarlatan. It was only an old densely-wooded 
estate down in one of those counties that give Creswick 
his coo] chequered shade and wild forest streams, and lend 
Birket Foster his shallow sunny brooks and picturesque 
roadsides ; but which, I am told of superior taste, are 
terribly insipid and miserably tame, with many other 
epithets I do not care to repeat, having a lingering weak- 
ness myself for the old bridle-paths with the boughs meet- 
ing above head, the hawthorn hedges powdered with their 
snowy blossom, and the rich meadow lands with their tall 
grasses, and clover, and cowslips, where cattle stand up to 
their hocks in fresh wild thyme, and shadows lengthen 
slowly and lazily through long summer days. 

White Ladies was an ancient and stately abbey, the 
last relic of Jands once wide and numerous as Warwick's 
ere he fell at Gladamoor Heath; a single possession — 
though that lordly enough—where it had once been but 
oye among @ crqwded beadroll of estates that bad stretched 
over counties before they were parcelled out and divided, 
somg amongst the hungry courtiers who fattened apon 
abbey lands; some among the Hanoverian rabble, who 
scrambled for the gay, spoils of loyal gentlemen ; some, 
later on, amon; vampires of Israel, who, like their 
forefather and first usurer, Jacob, know well how to treat 
with the famished, and sell us our mess of Potiiage at no 
smaller price than our birthright. In the days of Monkery 
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and of Holy Church, White Ladies had been a great 
Dominican monastery, rich in its wealth and famous in 
ite sanctity; and though since those days the great Gothic 
pile had been blasted with petronels, burned with flame, 
and riddled with the bullets of the Ironsides, when the 
western sun slanted in fiecks of gold through the boughs 
of the wych-elms and fell on the panes of the blazoned 
windows, or the moonlight streaming across the sward, 
gleamed through the pointed arches and aisles and down 
the ivy-covered cloisters, the abbey had still a stately 
and solemn beauty, given to it in ancient days by the 
cunning hand of master masons, in the days when men 
built for art and not for greed, and lavished Jove in lieu 
of lusting gold, when they worked for a long lifetime to 
leave some imperishable record of their toil, grandly heed- 
less how their names tight perish and be forgot. It 
stood down in deep secluded valleys on the borders of 
Wales, shut in by dense forest lands that covered hill and 
dale for miles about it, and sheltered in their recesses the 
dun deer in their coverts and the grey herons by their 
pools ; @ silent, solitary, royal place, where the axe never 
sounded among the centenarian trees, and the sylvan 
glory was never touched by the Vandal of time and the 
Goth of steam that are swiftly sapping what Tudor ico- 
noclasts spared, and destroying what Puritan petards left 


Through the dark elm-boughs that swayed against the 
marvellous carvings with which Norman builders had en- 
tiched the abbey ; through the tangled ivy that hid where 
Cromwell's breach had blasted, and where Henry’s troops 
had sacked ; through the deep heraldic blazonries upon the 
panes, where the arms of the Strathmores with their fierce 
motto, “ Slay, and spare not!” were stained ; the summer 
sun shone into one of the chambers at White Ladies. 
olden days, and turn-by-turn as time went on and fortunes 
changed, the chamber had been the audience-place of the 
Lord Abbot, where he had received high nobles who 
fought the sanctuary because the price of blood was on their 
heads, or thriftless kings of Plantagenet who came to pray 
the aid of Mother Church for largesse to their troops ere 
they set sail for Palestine. It had been the bower-room of 
a captive queen, where Mary had sat over her tapestry 
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thinking of the days so long gone by, when on her soft 
childish brow, fair with the beauty of Stuart and Guise, the 
astrologer had seen the taint of foreshadowed woe and the 
presage of death under the soft golden curls. It had been 
the favourite haunt of Court beauties where they had read 
‘the last paper of Spec, and pondered over new pulvillios, 
and rejoiced that the peace had been made at Utrecht, to 
bring them the French mode and Paris chocolate, and 
thought in their secretly-disaffected hearts of the rising that 
was fomenting among the gallant gentlemen of the North, 
and of the cypher letter lying under the lace in their 
bosoms from one brave to mess, and thrice well-beloved 
because in danger for the Cause, who was travelling secretly 
and swiftly to St. Germain. Now the Plantagenets had 
died ont, root and branch, and the tapestry woven by Mary 
was faded and moth-eaten, and the Court beauties were laid 
in the chapel vault, and oriel-chamber was scented with 
Manitlas, Bargundies, and liqueurs, while three or four men 
sat at breakfast with a group of retrievers on the hearth. 
The son falling through the casements, shone on the brass 
andirons, the oak carvings, the purple silk of the hangings 
on the walls, and on the igame and fruits, the steaming 
coffee and the golden Rhenish, that were crowded in profu- 
sion on the table, at which the host and the guests of 
White Ladies lounged, smoking and looking over the con- 
tents of the letter-bag, peeling an apricot, or cutting into a 
haunch Ala Marinade, silent, lazy, and ‘inert, for there was 
nothing to tempt them out but the rabbits, and the mormn- 
ing was warm and the shaded room pleasant. At the head 
of his table the host sat in the deep shadow, where the 
light of the outer day did not reach, but left the dark 
purple hangings of the wall with the dead gold of their em- 
broideries in gloom behind him, at the back of his fauteni!, 
‘He was a méo then of nine-and-twenty or thirty, but looked. 
something older than he was; he was tall and slightly 
mele, and wore a black velvet morning-coat, His face waa 
singularly striking and impressive, more by expression than 
by feature—it was such a countenance as you see in old 
Tialian portraits, and in some Vandykes, bearing in them 
power strangely blended with passion, and repose with reck- 
jesmness ; his hair, monstache, and beard were of a dark 
chestnut hue ; his mouth was very beautifully formed, with 
nz 
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the smile generone, but rare; the eyebrows were dark, 
straight, and finely pencilled ; the ray. And it was 
in these, as they lightened to steel-like brilliance, or dar- 
kened black as night with instantaneous and pitiless anger, 
that an acute physiognomist would have inferred danger 
and evil to himself and to others, ches would arise from 
® spring as yet, perhaps, unknown concealed ; and 
that am artist studying his face, in which his art would 
have found no flaw, would have said that this man would 
be relentless, and might have predicted of him, as tho 
Southern sculptor prophesied of Charles Stuart, “Some- 
thing evil will befall him, He carries misfortune on his 
> 


He lay back in his chair, turning over his letters, look- 
ing idly one by one at them, not opening some, and not 
reading wholly through any ; many of them had feminine 
euperscriptions, and scarlet or azure chiffres at the seal, 
as delicately scented as though they had been brought by 
some Court page, rather than by the rough route of the 
mailbag. They afforded him e certain amusement that 
summer's morning, and Strathmore of White Ladies—this 
man with the eyes of a Catiline, and the face of a Strafford 
—had no care greater on his mind for cither the present or 
the future just then than that his keepers had told him the 
broods were very scanty, and the young birds had died off 
shockingly in the carly parts of the gepring ; that he was 
summoned to go on a diplomatic mission to Bulgaria to 
confer with a crabbed Prince Michael, before he cared to leave 
England ; and that one ofhis fair correspondente, Nina Mon- 
toliev, a Free Companion, whose motto blazoned on her pretty 
finttering pennon, was a very rapacious “ foul prendre !” 
might be a little more troublesome and exigeante than was 
agreeable, and give him a taste of the tenacious griffes now 
that he had tired of playing with tho pattessde telours. [le 
had nothing graver or darker to trouble him, as he leant 
back in his fauteuil in the shadow where the sunlight did 
not come, glancing out now and then to the masses of 
forest, and the grey cloisters, ivy-hung and crambling to 
ruins, that were given to view through the opened case- 
ment of the arched windows of his chamber. is face was 
the face of a State-conspirator of Velasquez, of a doomed 
Noble of Vaudyke ; but his life was the easy, nonchalant, 
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untroubled, unchequered life of an English gentleman of 
our days; and his thoughts were the thoughts that are 
nataral to, and that ron in couple with, such a life. “ Born 
to calamity!” would have been as little applicable to Strath- 
more as it seemed to Charles of England, when he and 
Villiers looked into the long eyes of the Spanish donnas and 
drank to the loveliness of Henriette de Bourbon. But in 
those joyous, brilliant days of Madrid and Paris, the 
shadow of the future had not fallen across the threshold of 
Whitehall—neither as yet had it fallen here across the 
threshold of White Ladies, 

He looked up and turned a little in his chair as the door 
opened, and the smile that was the more brilliant and at- 
tractive because extremely rare, lighted his face, 

“You incorrigible fellow! the coffee is cold, and the 
claret is corked, and the omelettes are overdone, but it’s no 
more than you deserve. Won't yon ever be punctual ? 
‘We were going down to Hurst Warren at nine, and it’s 
now cleven, ‘on are the most idle dog, Erroll, under 
heaven !” 

“You were only down yourself six minutes and a half 
ago (I asked Craven), so don’t you talk, my good fellow. 

‘ow have been reading the first vojume of the ‘ Amours 
dune Femme,’ and sending the rabbits to the deuce ; and 
T've been reading the second, and consigning them to the 
devil, so nous sommes quittes. A summer morning’s made 
for a French novel in bed, with the window open and the 
birds singing outside ; pastorals and pruriencies go uncom- 
monly nicely together, rather like lemons and rum, you 
know. Oontrasta are always chic!” 

With which enunciation of doctrine the new-comer sat 
down, rolled his chair up to the table, and began an inspec- 
tion of some lobster cutlets & la Maréchale, taking a cup of 
ewamy chodolate from the servant behind him, while Strath- 
more locked at him with a smile still on his lips, and a 
cérdial look in his eyes, as if the mere sound of the other’s 
voice were pleasant to him. The belated guest was 8 man 
of his own age, or some few years older; in frame and 
sinew he was superb; in he was rather like a dashing 
Free Lance, a gallant debonnair captain of Bourbon’s 
Reiters, with his magnificent muscle and reckless brilliance, 
though he was as gentle as 8 woman and as lazy as a Cir- 
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casaian girl. He called himself the handsomest man in the 
Service, and had the palm given him m_undisputingly + for 
the frank, clear, azure eyes that in love, so 
trnetfal in friendship, the long fair hair sweeping off a fore- 
head white as the most delicate blonde’s, the handsome 
features with their sunny candour and their gay sensnous 
amile, made his face almost as attractive to men as to 
women. As for the latier, indeed, they strewed his path 
with the conqueror’s myrtle-leayes. His loves were as in- 
numerable as the stars, and by no means go eternal ; and if 
now and then the beau sexe had the best of the warfare, it 
was only because they are never compassionate to those who 
surrender to them at once, and whom they can bind and 
lead captive at their will, which the least experienced could 
do at one stroke with Bertie Erroll, as he freely and lament- 
‘ly confessed. The Beau Sabreur (ss he had been nick- 
named, @ la Murat, from his cornethood, partly from some 
back-handed strokes of his in Caffreland, partly from the 
al beauty which he inherited from a race whose 
bret was all Tee patrimony), terrific, as his science could 
hen he et the gloves on, and daring, as the chroni- 
a “ot the Cape decreed him to be in the saddle and the 
skirmish, was soft as silk in the hands of a beauty, and im- 
pressionable and plastic as wax when fairy fingers were ab 
work. He bad never in his life resisted 9 woman, and 
avowed himself utterly unable to do so. Have you ever 
known the muscle that brought Laomedon to grief of any 
avail against the be Lydian Queen ? 

“ Letters ! will write them?” he said, as he 
glanced at the mal heap feminine correspondence piled 
beside his plate. “ Ite 8 ach a pity ! it only makes us feel 

eariah, bored, and miserably ungrateful ; wastes an hour 
to get through them religiously, or hangs a millstone of 
unperformed duty and unexpiated debt about our necks 
for the livelong day, till post-time comes round again and 
makes bad worse ! 

“Why will they write them?” echoed Strathmore, giving 
& contemptuous push of his elbow to Nina Montolien’s en- 
velope, 8 souvenir of the pest season, with which he could 
‘very well have dispensed. “ Om Benner joison us with 

tchouli paper, and stab us with a crowguill . One might 
Tie to dee of arose in aromatic pain, but 1 would rather 
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not die of a billet of three-scented sheets crossed! —Corre- 
spondence is cruel—with women. If you don’t answer them, 
you feel sinful and discourteous ; if you do answer them, 
you only supply them with ammunition to fire on to you 
afresh with fifty more rounds of grape and canister, they 
love to spend their whole mornings skimming over a thou- 
sand lines, and winding up with ‘Toujours & toi!’ They 
love to write honey to you with one pen, and gall about you 
with another ; they love to address their dearest friends on 
8 rose-tinted sheet, and blot it to damn them on a cream. 
coloured one. Writing is women’s métier ; but it is deucedly 
hard that they will inflict the results upon us!” 

“It’s an odd psychological fact that women will write on 
for twelve months unanswered, as religiously as they wipe 
their pens, omit their dates, and believe in the 
tion of postal speed, by an ‘ immediate’ on the envelope,” 
pat in Phil Danvers from the bottom of the table, help- 
ing himself to some Strasbourg pité. “Some of them 
write delightfully, though—Trickaey Belleyoix does. Her 
notes are the most delicious olla podrida of news, mots, 
historiettes, and little tit-bits of confidence imaginable ; 
she always tell ou, too, mischievous things of the people 
you don’t like, instead of scandalizing people you do, 
the ordinary fashion. Her letters are not bad fun at all 
when you're smoking, and want sonfething to look at for 
ten minutes.” 

“T'll tell her how you rate them! She’s going to Charle- 
mont next week. See if you get any more letters, Phil !” 
cried Erroll. 

“My dear fellow, if we turned king's evidence on one 
another, I don’t think we should get ony more feminine 
favors at all!” laughed Strathmore. “Very few of them 
would relish the chit-chat about them if they’d correct reports 
frem the eélubewindows and short-band notes from the 
emoking-rooms. Would you be let in again to the violet- 
boudoir in Bruton-street if Lady Fitz knew you'd told me 
last night that she had the very devil’s own temper? and 
would Con be called ‘ami choisi de mon ccear,” if Madame 
la Baronne knew that when he gets her notes he says, 
*Dence take the woman !—how she bothers” andibly in 
White's? Try that grilse, Langion—it was in the river 
yesterday.” 
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“ And is prime. It would have been worth Georgie’s 
trolling.” 

“Georgie lost all her rings Jast week in the Dee—five 
thonsand pounds’ worth in diamonds and sapphires—served 
her perfectly right! What business has she with March 
browns and dun ?” said the host of White 
Ladies, drawing a p! of peaches to him. “I cannot 
conceive what women are about when they take up that 
line of thing. How can they imagine an ill-done replica 
of ourselves can attract us? “A fast woman is an anomaly, 
and all anomalies are jarring and bizarre. To kiss lips 
that smell of smoke—to hear one’s belle amie welcome 
one with ‘ All serene !’—to see her ‘ bugle eye-ball and her 
cheek of cream’ only sparkle and flush for a tan gallop and 
a Rawcliffe yearling—to have her boudoir as horsey as the 
Corner, and her walk a cross between a swing and a strut! 
Pah! give me women as soft, and as delicate, and as velvet 
as Tay peaches 1” 

«Peaghes ?” put in Erroll. “Ominous simile! Your 
soft women have an uncommonly hard stone at their core, 
ae kernel that’s poison under the velvet skin, mon cher 

iis 

“« Soit? I only brash the bloom, and taste the sweet- 
ness!” yawned Strathmore. “A wise man never lingers 
long enough over the same to have time to come to the 
core. With peaches and women, it’s only the side next 
the sum that’s tempting; if you find acid in either, leave 
them for the downy blush of another! How poetic we 
grow! Isit the Rhenish? That rich, old, amber, mellow 
wine always has a flavour of Hoffmann’s fancies and Jean 
Panl’s verse about it; it smells of the Rheingau! I don’t 
wonder Schiller took his inspirations from it. I say, 
Erroll, I heard from Rokeby this morning, He doesn't 
Say & word about the Sartory betting, nor yet of the White 
Duchess scandal. He is only full of two things: La Pu- 
celle’s chances of the Prix de Rastatt at Baden, and of this 
beauty he’s raving of, something superb, according to him, 
& Oreole, I think he says—Lady Vavasour! Really one’s 
bored to death with ecstacies about that woman! Have 
you heard the name ? J have lots of times, but I’ve always 
missed her.” 

““Vavasour? Vavasour? The dence, I have-—rather i 
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said Erroll, thrown into a beatific vision by the mere name 
of the lady under discussion, stroking his soft, silky mou- 
stache, while he stirred some more cream into his chocolate. 

“Who is she?” asked Langton, who was only just back 
from a ten years’ campaign in Scinde, curling a loose leaf 
round his Manilla. 

“ More than I can tell you, tres-cher. I believe it’s more 
than anybody knows. She sprang into society like Aphrodite 
from the sea-foam. One may as well be graceful in metaphor, 
eh? Yon mean a Creole, Strathmore, who made a tremen- 
dous row at St. Petersburg—came nobody knew precisely 
whence—hsdn’t been seen till she appeared as Lady Vava- 
sour and Vaux tooling a six-in-hand pony-trap, with pages 
of honor in lapis-lazuli liveries, that created a furore in 
Longchamps, and made the Pré Catalan crowded to get a 

impee of her, Ever since then all Europe’s been at her 

et 1” 

«That's the woman!” broke in Danvers, “Oh, she’s 
divine, they say! Everybody goes mad after her, and can't 
help himself! Scrope Waverley raved of her ; he saw her 
at Biarritz, and swears she’s quite matchless. She's the 
most eapricions coguette, too, that ever broke hearts with a 
fan-handle!” 

“Hearts! Faugh!” sneered Strathmore; and, when he 
sneered, his face was very cold—a coldness strangely at 
variance with the swift, dark passions that slumbered in his 

es. “ My good fellow, don’t give us a réchauffé of Scrope 

‘averley’s sentimental nonsense de grace! The man must 
be weaker than the fan-handle if he be ruled by it.” 

Erroll lifted his eyebrows, and sighed : 

“May be! But the little ivory sticks play the deuce with 
‘as when they’re well managed.” 

“Speak for yourself ! Don't make your confessions in the 
plyral, that their, bétise may sound general, pray!” 

“ Qh, you—you're a confounded cold fellow! Wear chained 
armour, wrap yourself in asbestos, and all that sort of thing; 
‘lava kisses’ wouldn’t melt you, and Helen wouldn’t move 
you unless yon chose!” 

Strathmore laughed a little as he brushed 9 gnat off the 
velvet sleeve of his goat : 

‘sWhy should they? It is only fools who go in fetters. 
T can net comprehend that madness about a woman—to lie 
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at her feet and come at her call, and take her caresses one 
minnte and neglect her the next, as if you were her spaniel, 
with nothing better to do than to live in her bondage! It 
is miserably contemptible! What is weakness if that ien’t 
one, Mal 

Erroll flung the envelope with the scarlet chiffre, lying on 
the table within reach of his hand, at his host and frtend, as 
proof and reproof of the nullity of bis doctrines. 

“ Most noble lord! you have the cheek to talk coldly and 
disdainfully like that, while you know you are in the griffes 
if ths” Memtotien, and Heaven knows how many others be- 
sides 

Strathmore Jaughed as the envelope fluttered down on 
the ground, falling short of him where he lay back in his 
fauteuil : 

“ Bécasse! that is a very different affair. Nina is a dash- 
ing little lawless lady, and knows how to pillage with both 
hands ; one must pay if one dallies with the Free Companions. 
You don’t suppote she ever held me in her bondage, or flat- 
tered herself she did for an hour,do you? No one was ever 
in love with that rort of women after twenty; one makes 
love to them, en parenthése as it were, of course, but that's 
quite another thing. It is how you lose your hearta, how 
you hang on a smile, how you let yourselves be marked and 

it and brought down like the silliest noddy-bird that ever 
sat to be shot at, how you go mad after one woman, and that 
one woman with, nine times out of ten, nothing worth wor- 
shipping about her—it ia that which I can’t understand.” 

“ant mieux pour vous!” said Errol}, softly, and with a 
profound sigh of envy. “Go about with your noli me tangere 
shield, and be piously thankful you've got it then. Only the 
‘haughty in their strength,’ eb cetera, you know—what’s the 
rest of the scriptural warning ?—unbelievers do come to grief 
sometimes for their hardened heterodoxy! Thistsuperb Vaya- 
sour——I want dreadfully to see her. They say she is the best 
thing we have had for a long time, since the Duchesse 
d’Ivore was in her firat prime.” 

“She must be the same [ heard so much about in Paris 
last winter ; she was passing the season in Rome, so I missed 
her. She has the most wayward capriges, they say, of any 
living woman,” said Danvers, turning over the leaves of the 
morning papers; “hut the caprices une belle femme are 
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always bewitching and al; permissible. A great beaut; 
has no sins; she may do what she likes, and wwe forgive hen, 
even with the leopard-claws in our ekin. The pretty panther! 
it looks so handsome and so soft ; its very crimes are only 
mischief.” 

You haven't been in Scinde, Phil,” said Langton, with 
the grim smile of a vieux sabreur who hears those who have 
never suffered jest at scars ; while their host, rather tired of 
this breakfast chat about women, turned to his unopened 
correspondence, till his guests, having thrown their letters 
away, to be answered at any distant and hazardous future, 
having yawned over the papers, casually remarking that that 
poor devil Allington’s divorce case was put off till next ses- 
sion, or that there-was an awful row in South Mexico, rose 
by general consent, and began to think of the rabbits, 

White Ladies was one of the pleasantest places to visit, at 
in England. A long beadroll might have been cited of 
houses that eclipsed it in every point-——but the abbey had a 
charm, as it had a beauty, of its own; and those who went, 
thither once always gave the preference to a second invitation 
there, over those to other places. In the deep recesses of its 
vast forest-lands there were droves of deer that gave more 
royals in one day's sport than were ever found south of the 
Cheviots, In the dark Pools some of them well-nigh inac- 
censible, where they lay between gorze-overed hills or down 
in wooded valleys, the wild fowl flocked by legions. The 
river, that ran in and out, of which you just caught glimpses 
from the west windows, dashing between the boughs in the 
distance, was famed for its salmon, and had in olden days 
given char and trout to the tables of the monastery, whose 
celebrity had reached to royal Windsor and princely Sheen, 
and made the Tudors covetous for the land and water that 
yielded such good fare, Sport was to be had in perfection 
among the bvakes and woods at White Ladies ; and within 
its art-stained windows; even in the very bachelor dens 
overlooking the gray cloisters, there was luxury and comfort ; 
and fair women used to come down to White Ladies, lovely 
enough to rouse the sleeping Dominicans from their graves 
as they swept through the aisles of the chapel ; and laughter 
would ring ont from the smoking-room, when the men had 
their feet in the papooshes and their Manillas in their mouths; 
loud enough to wake all the echoes of the abbey, and make 
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the dead monks lying under the sward turn in their tombs 
and cross themselves at the profanity of their successors and 
supplanters, 

White Ladies was a grand old pie, and Strathmore was 
envied by most of his friends and acquaintance for its pos- 
session, It had come to him by the distaff side, from his 
mother’s father, who, failing heirs male in the direct line, had 
left it to his danghter’s second son on condition that he 
agsnmed his name. By a strange chance, Strathmore bore a 
close resemblance to his mother's line, whose name he had 
taken; he had nothing either in feature or in character in 
common with the easy, inert, sensual, placable, Saxon Cas- 
tlemeres, with their Teuton good humor and their Teuton 

legm, but he inherited in every point the features of the 

jtrathmores, that courtly, silent, Norman race, swift and 
fierce in passion, dark and implacable in hate, keen to avenge, 
slow to forgive, imperious in Jove, and cold in hate; and 
with the features might go the character. Others do not 
know, we do not know ourselves, all that lies latent in us, 
until the seeds of good or evil that are hidden and unknown 
germinate to deed and blossom into action, and make us 
reap for weal or woe the harvest we have sown. If with the 
countenance he inherited the character of those who had 
ruled before him at White Ladies, there had been little in 
his life up to this morning, when he sat drinking his Rhenish 
and looking over his letters in the oriel-room at the Abbey 
that warm summer day, to develop the unroused nature. 
‘The darker traits might have died out with the darker times, 
as the mailed surcoat of ateel had been replaced by a velvet 
morning coat, as the iron porteullis had put away by 
a gold-fringed portidre, as the culverin above the gateway 
had been removed for the soft, silken folds of a flag. Lions 
Jong kept in a tame life lose their desert instinct and their 
thirst for blood; so the Strathmores in Zong centuries of 
court life might have outworn and lost what had been evil 
and dangerous in them in the days of Plantagenet, of Lan- 
caster, and of tok Or, if the nature were not dead, but 
only sleeping, there was nothing to arouse it; life went 
smoothly and well with Strathmore; he had birth, fortune, 
talents of a high order; he was courted by women, partly 
‘because he was very cold to them, chiefly, doubtless, because 
he was the son of the Marquis of Castlemere and master of 
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‘White Ladies. In a diplomatic career he had a wide field 
for the ambitions that attracted him—the ambition not of 
place, wealth, or title, but of power, the deep, subtle state 
power that had in all ages fascinated the Strathmores, and 
‘been wielded by them successfully and skilfally, Life lay 
clear, brilliant, unraffied behind him and before him ; sin- 
galarly generous, caring little for money or for luxury, he 
was cordially liked by men, though there were some, of 
course, who as cordially hated him ; and if there ran in his 
blood the old spirit of the Strathmores that had in ancient 
days begotten their fierce motto, “ Slay, and spare not ;” 
that had often worked their own doom and been their own 
scourge; that gleamed from their eyes in the old portraits 
by Antonio Blore, and Jameson, and Vandyke, hanging in 

e vaulted picture-gallery at the Abbey, and that made 
those who looked on them understand how those courtly, 
elegant, suave gentlemen had been swift to steel, and pitiless 
in pursuit, and imperious in ire—if this spirit still ran in 
his blood, it was dormant, and had never been wakened to 
its strength. Opportunity is the forcing-house that gives 
birth to all things ; without it, seeds will never ripen into 
fruit; with it, much that might otherwise have died out 
innocuous expands to baneful force, Man works half his own 
doom, and circumstance works the other half, Yet, because 
wo have not been tempted, we therefore believe we can 
rtand; because we have not yet been brought nigh the 
furnace, we therefore hold ourselves to be fire-proof! Mes 
fréres, the best of us are fools, I fear! The steel is not 
proven till it has passed through the flames, 

Sooner or later—though they may lie to it long, half a 
lifetime, perhaps—I believe that men and women are all 
true to their physiognomies ; that they prove, sooner or 
later, that the index Nature has writ (though writ in crabbed, 
uncertain characters that few can read altogether aright) 
upon their features is not a wrong or a false one. Men lie, 
but Nature does not. They dissemble, but she speaks out. 
They conceal, but she tells the trath. What is carved on the 
features, will develop, some time or other, in the nature. 
‘When Bernini made the prophecy that foretold ill for the 
heir of England, could any iction seem more absurd? 
Yet Charles Stuart prognt is own fate, and the fruit of 
the past, whose seed ‘been sown by his own hands, was 
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bitter between his teeth when the foretold calamity fell, 
black and ghastly, betwixt the People and the Throne. 
Strathmore's life, cold, clear, cloudless as the air of a glit- 
tering, still wither ee was utterly a weienee with 
hysiognomy—the i that e eyes of a 
Gatiling and the face of a Strafford! Yet, as ime ‘went on, 
and he passed of his own will into a path into which a man 
stronger in one sense, and weaker in another, would have 
never entered, the spirit that was latent in him awoke, and 
wrought hia own fate and wove his own scourge more darkly, 
and more erringly, because more consciously and more reao- 
Iutely, than Charles Stuart, making him eat of the fruit of 
his sowing to the fall as bitterly as he of England, who 
might never have bowed his head to the axe that chill 
January morning, when a king fell, amidst the silence of an 
assembled multitade, if the first obstinate error that had 
seemed sweet to him had been put aside, and the first wilful 
turn out of the right path had been avoided: the turn—so 
slight !—that led on to the headsman and the scaffold ! 


CHAPTER II. 
UNDER THE SHADOW OF THY ELMS. 


‘THE rabbits were tame in comparison with the drives for 
which the forests of White Ladies were famed, and with the 
bouquets of pheasants that the battues afforded later on in 
the year; but still they were better than nothing, and were 

pered fauie de mieux that day, though the chief thing 

ne by the whole quartette was to lie under the trees and 
drink the iced champagne-cup and Badminton, brought 
there, with a cold luncheon, on an Exmoor pony by the 
under-keepers about two o'clock; which was, Jowerer, as 
pleasant. cooupetion for idleness on a suliry summer's day 
ag anything that could be while the smoke of the 
Manillas curled up through the leafy roofing above head, 
and the dogs lay about on the moss-covered turf with their 
tongues out, hot, tired, and excited, and the mavises and 
blackbirds sang in the boughs. 
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“Where the deuce is the Sabreur ?” said Phil Danvers, 
when the rabbits had been slain by the score, and the 
chimes of the Abbey, ringing seven o'clock with the slow, 
musical chant of the “Adeste Fideles,” came over the 
woods, and warned them that the dressing-bell must be 
going, sod that it was time rd think ne inner, 

se eorge ! lon’t ww,” said Strathmore, raisi 
himeelt from the lichens and ferns on which he ‘oy, and 
standing up, with a little yawn, to stretch himself. “I 
hayen’t seen him for the last hour, Didn’t he say some- 
thing about the Euston Coppice ? I dare say he is gone 
there after the rabbits; we must have missed him some- 
where.” 

“It’s dencedly easy to lose oneself in these woods of 
yours, Strathmore,” said Langton, striking s fresh fusee. 
“The timber’s so tremendously thick, and there are no 
Pains speak of; you never have the wood cut down, do 


we Cut down! Certainly not! My good fellow, do you 
think the woods of White Ladies at for bailding purposes ? 
The Strathmores would rise out of their graves! I wonder 
Bertie is gone off like that. Pritchard, have you seen 
Colonel Erroll ?” —_ 

«T see the Colonel a going toward the coppice, my lord, 
about an hour ago, when we was beating of the Near Acre— 
8 going down that ere path, my lord,” responded Pritchard, 
the under-keeper. 

“ Queer fellow!” said Strathmore, as he gave his gun to 
one of the boys, and lighted a weed. ‘‘ What did he go off 
for, wonder? He must have missed us, somehow.” 

“ Perhaps he’s taken a wrong cut, and will wander mise- 
rably till the soup’s cold and the fish overdone,” suggested 
Danvers. ‘Lady Millicent is coming to-night, ain’t she, 
withthe Harewood le? He'll hang himeelf if he ian’t 
in in time to take her into dinner; he swears by her just 
now, you know. The Sabreur's eternally in love! Who 
isn’tythough?” 

“Pm not,” said Strathmore, with perfect veracity. Tt 
was somewhat his pride that he had never Jost his head for 
any woman in his life. 

‘ Becanse you're panoplied with protocols, and sworn to 
the State! You're a cursed cold fellow, Cis—always were!” 
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interrupted Danvers, with a mixture of impatience and 
envy. “The Sabreur Aas lost himeelf, I bet you; it is easy 
enough in these woods. 1 was benighted once, don’t you 
remember ?—the undergrowth is so confoundedly thick, and 
it’s as wild here as in Brittany. If he miss Lady Millicent, 
he'll hang himeelf, to a certainty! We must ask her for 
one of her rose-tendre ribbons to make the suicide effec- 
tive!” 

“T'll go round by the coppice home, and look for him,” 
said Strathmore, putting hig cigar in his mouth. “There 
are two hours before the people come ; it’s only now strikin; 
seven. I shall be back in plenty of time, and it’s a splendi 
evening. Aw revoir/—you and Phil want longer for your 
toilettes than I do, because you'll dress for the Harewood 
women!” 

It was a sind evening—clear, sultry, with an amber 
light falling through the aisles of the trees, and long shadows 
deepening across the sward, while the wild fow) went to 
roost beside the pools, and the herons dipped their beaks 
into the dark cool waters that Jay deep and still, with broad- 
leaved lilies and tangled river-plents floating languidly on 
their surface, Strathmore left Danvers and Li to 
take the shorter cut through the gardens that led direct to 
the side-door of the bachelor’s wing, and strolled himself 
slong through the Hurst Wood, by the longer détour known 
as Enston Coppice, a wild, solitary, intricate bit of the park, 
that had, as Danvers said, more of the luxuriant forest. 

th 8 of Lower Brittany than of the tamer, more 
caltivated look of English ‘woodlands Some volcanic con- 
valsion long ages ago had rent and split the earth in this 
art into as fantastic and uneven a surface as the Black 
of Derbyshire, and gaps so filled up by furze, and 
hazel, and yellow heath, and the rugged sides so covered 
with mosses, violet-roots, and hyacinths, that the right track 
might very easily be lost if you were not acquainted with 
every nook, and corner, and as Strathmore had 
been from his childhood. He walked onward, looking sbont 
him; for he thought it possible that Erroll might have 
missed the right path, and that he might fall in with him 
as he passed round t through the Euston oppice homewards. 
Bertie Erroll was the solitary person whom Strathmore 5 
could ever have been said to have loved. His attachment 
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was very diffieult to rouse; he cared for very few people, 
and, in the world, everybody, especially pretty and romantic 
women, called him without sny heart, perhaps without any 
feeling. It was true that he had never lost his head after 
any women; he had had an intrigue with this one, a liaison 
with that, but loved them he had not; his indifference was 
no affectation, and his vaunted panoply no pretence; the 
Strathmores had always better liked State plot and subtle 
power than the women whose odorous tresses had swept over 
their Milan corslets, and whose golden heads been 
illowed on their breasts. To Bertie Erroll, Strathmore 
ore, however, a much deeper attachment than women had 
ever won from him—the attachment of a nature that gives 
both love and friendship very rarely; but, when it gives, 
either gives instantly, blindly, and trustingly; the nature 
that had always been characteristic of the “swift, silent 
Strathmores,” as the alliteration of cradle chronicles and 
pecrinetal legends nicknamed the race that had reigned at 
hite Ladies since Hastings. The friendship between them 
was the friendship closer than brotherhood of dead Greece 
and old Judea—the bright truthfulness, the soft laziness, 
the candour, the dash, the nerve, the hundred attractive, 
attachable qualities of Erroll’s character, endeared him to 
Strathmore by that strange force of gontrast that has so 
odd a spell sometimes in friendship as in love; and the 
bond between them was as close and firmly riven as a clasp 
of steel They never spoke of their friendship hardly; it 
was not the way of either of them; it is only your loving 
women who lavish eternal vows, and press soft kisses on 
each other’s cheeks, and swear they cannot live apart over 
their pre-prandial cup of Souchong, to—slander each other 
suavely behind their fans an hour afterwards, and sigh away 
their -darling’s honor with a whisper! They rarely 
spoke of it; but they had a friendship for one another 
passing the love of women, and they relied on it ag men 
rely on their own honor, as silently and us secretly. Once, 
when they were together in Seinde, having both gone thither 
on 4 hunting trip to the big-game districts for a change one 
autumn, to bring home tiger-skins and dry pig-sticking, a 
tigress sprang out on them bahecinpeny ane rough 
ithe jung) rang ont to alight, with grip a » UY 
Strathmore, who either et nor Baw ter, as it hanced. 
° 
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Bat before she could be upon her victim, Erroll threw him- 
self before him, and catching the beast by her throat as she 
rose in the air to her leap, held her off at arm’s length, and 
fell with her, holding her down by main force, while she 
tore and gored him in the struggle—a struggle that lasted 
till Strathmore had time to reload his gun, and send a ball 
through her brain; s long time, let me tell you, thongh but 
a few short seconds in actual duration, to hold down and to 
wrestle in the grip of a tigress of Scinde. “You would have 
done the same for me, my dear old fellow,” said Erroll, 
uietly and lazily, as his eyes closed and he fainted away 
the loss of blood. And that was all he would ever 
vouchsafe to say or hear said about the matter. He had 
Tisked his life to save Strathmore’s; he knew Strathmore 
would have acted precisely the same for him. It was a type 
of the quality and of the character of their friendship. 

The evening shadows were slanting across the sward, 
while the squirrels ran from branch to branch, and the 
chestnuts lying on the moss turned to gold in the western 
sun, a8 Strathmore walked along through the Hurst Wood 
with a couple of beagles following in his track. See Erroll 
he did not, and he wondered where the deuce he had gone; 
if he had been absolutely after the rabbits he would have 
taken some of the men or the dogs, at the least, with him; 
and it was odd he had chosen that night in especial to be 
belated, as among the people coming to dine at White 
Ledies in an hour's time was Lady Millicent Clinton, a 
beautiful blonde, tantelizing, imperious, and bewitching to 
the highest degree, whom li had watched for at Flir- 
tation Corner, left the coulisses for at the om boughs 
guinea cups of Souchong for at bazaars, and dedicated him~ 
self to generally, throughout the past season. He walked 
onwards, flushing the pheasants with his step, and startling 
the grey herons as he passed the pools, till they rose atethe 
bark of the dogs, and sailed majestically away in the sunny 
silent air, At last, ss he went along the confines of the 
deer-park, towards the entrance of a long elm-walk, half 
lane, half avenue, that led round to the Abbey, 
spaniel buatled out of the brushwood near and leaped upon 
him; it was one of his own dogs, a water-spanie] that Errolk 
had whistled to him, and brought with them that morning. 
“Hallo, Marquis! where is he, old fellow?” said Strath- 
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more, a8 he stooped and the dog. Marquis under- 
stood the drt hoa nek _ that oa dripping 
with water his chase of a wild duck, looked vivaciously 
intelligent and specially important, and ran onwards, turn- 
ing back now and then to see that he was followed. No 
detective from Scotland- could have better done his 
duty. As Strathmore looked to watch where the dog ran, 
he saw standing in the deep shadow flung by the treea, across 
the walk, leaning over a gate against which his gun was 
resting, and talking to a woman, Bertie Erroll—in quest of 
other game than the rabbits. He was at some distance 
from Strathmore, almost at the other end of the avenue; 
acroes which broad lines of yellow light fell through the 
trunks of the trees from the sunset, where the elm-boughs 
meeting above head, thick with loxuriant leaf, threw chequered. 
shadows on the tarf below. He was leaning down over the 
stile which led into a bridle-path that wound up to the 
church a mile or so beyond, and was talking earnestly to 
his companion, who stood on the other side, and who, even 
at that distance, made a charming picture, much such a one 
ag Aline, when Bonfflers pore with her at the woodland 
brook under the forest of Lorraine, with the butterflies 
fluttering above her head, and the wild flowers hanging in 
her childish hands, She stood on the lower step of the stile, 
so that as she reached upwards one of her arms was wound 
about his neck; her face, soft, youthful, and fair, was lifted 
to his own, as his hand lin; on her brow, pushing back 
from it the shining waves of hair, while she nestled closely 
to him as a bird to the one who caresses it, as a spaniel to 
the master it follows. It was a scene to be interpreted at a 
glance, that golden sunset hour under the shadow of the 
elms—and i” those hours who remembera that the sun will 
set, leaving the dank dews of night to brood where its beams 
havedallen ; that the foliage above us will drop off sere and 
withered like the “dark brown ears” of Ossian, into which 
we must enter and dwell; that in the grasses the asp is 
curling, that in the west the clouds are brooding? None 
remember, mes amis! neither did those who lingered then 
beneath the elms before the sun went down. 

“ Thais his game! By George! I thought it was odd if 
the rabbits alone made him too late for dinner! I wonder 
how many hg has shot in the coppice. Poor Lady Millicent! 

c2 
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she would die of mortification and pique,” thought Strath. 
more, as he looked up the elm-walk at its crossed light and 
shade, with a smile in which there was a dash of contempt. 
He had been loved by women who might well have claimed 
to haunt his memory; proud, peerless beauties, who might 
well have looked to rouse the swift imperious passion which, 
when they loved—that loving race !—the love of the Strath- 
mores had ever been; but he had cared for none of them, 
and thia wasting of hours, this ceaseless adoration of women, 
this worshipping of a mistress’s eyebrow, was incomprehen- 
sible and somewhat contemptible in his sight. He never 
‘was so near losing patience with Erroll as when he came en 
evidence with the perpetual gallantries, the never-ending, 
ever-changing grandes passions, as easily lit as cigars and as 

uickly thrown aside, that were the characteristic of the 
dabrene, and his best-beloved pursuit. Strathmore would 
as soon have understood consuming his time in constantly 
blowing soap-bubbles, like Hawthorne's hero of the Seven 
Gables! and he looked now with a certain disdainfal amnse- 
ment at them where they stood, while Erroll stooped down 
so that his moustaches almost brushed the woman’s brow, 
and she Jeaned forward go that her head, uncovered to the 
sun that played upon the auburn ripples of her hair, rested 
against his arm. Then, unseen elf. he turned, and 
making the spaniel quiet with a sign, crossed the avenue, 
and went along beside the sunken fence of the deer-park by 
another route homeward, so that he should neither spy upon 
nor interrupt them, 

Such game was Erroll’s especial sport, if he found it on 
the lands of White Ladies he was fully welcome to the pre- 
serves undisputed. Strathmore did not envy him either the 
email amusement of slaying, or the inevitable trouble of the 
game when slain. A quarter of an hour later on, as he 
erossed the lawns that lay in front of the Abbey, whil. the 
chimes of the bells were ringing the curfew with low mellow 
chants and carillons, he heard a step behind him, and ea he 
turned faced Erroll, who came slong amoking, with Marquis 
at his heels, and blandly unconscious that he had been seen 
in his téte-a-téte under the elms. 

** Had good sport in the ice, mon cher? What did 
you mean by giving us the flip like this?” said Strathmore, 
as he swang round and waited for him. , 
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* Pretty good ; rabbits were rather shy,” answered Erroll, 
with the Manilla between his lips, and the most tranquil air 
of innocence that the human countenance ever wore. 

“ But la belle wasn't? Tant mieux! you seemed very 
good friends; is she an old acquaintance or anew? Is the, 
game in the bag or only marked ; hit or only just fluched ? 
I expect the whole story in the smoking-room to-night!” 

A certain dash of annoyance and discomfiture went over 
Erroli’s face for the moment, but he laughed as he broke the 
ash off his cigar against the grey stone of the cloisters under 
which they were passing : 

«“ Hang you! where did you see me?” 

« Where you were very plainly to be seen! If you make 
open-air rendezvous, trés cher, you must be prepared for 
spectators. Whois she? Ifthe game's been found on m 
lands, I thmk it is fair I should have an account of it, Is 
she an old love or a new?” 

“ Not new,” laughed the Sabrenr, pulling his velvet Glen- 
garry over his forehead, to keep the sunset glare ont of his 


Bs 

or Not new! J thought Pg ve no more thought to old 
loves than to old gloves—the gloss off both, both go to the 
devil! I suppose you found her up last antamn, ‘when you 
were down here in my place. I was inthe East, so I am 
not responsible for what happened. You might have told 
me, my dear fellow ; Z shouldn't have rivalled you; pretty 
paysannes never had any attraction for me; I like the 
tourneure of the world, not the odor of the dairy. Give me 
grace and wit, not rosy cheeka and fingers fresh from the 
churn and the hencoop; the perfume of frangipane, not of 
the farm-yard. Petrarch might adore a miller’s wife— 
ce n’est pas aclon moi—and I think the flour must have made 
Laura’s chiome d’oro look dusty: I never took a mistress 
from*my tenarftry* Who is she, Exroll ?” 

Erroll took the Manilla out of his mouth, sent a puff from 
it into the air, and turned to Strathmore with his gay, in- 
souciant langh, clear as a bell and sweet as a girl's, that had 
go much youth in it: 

“TH tell you some other time. Old story, you know, 
nothing new in it. We're all fools about women, and she’s 
sweetly pretty, poor little thing! beats any of those we shall 
have to-night hollow, Lady Millicent end all of em!” 
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piece raised his eyebrows and stroked his mou- 
ataches: * 

* An old love! and you're as enthusiastic as that? What 
must you have been in the beginning! Thank Heaven I 
was not here. Poor Lady Millicent! gal volatile by the 
gallon would never restore her if she knew a young pro- 
vincial, smelling of the hayfield, with a set of cherry ribbons 
for « Sunday, and a week-day aroma of the cowshed (if not 
the pigsty), was said by the difficile Rabrear to beat her 
hollow !—and she s Court beauty and a Lady in Waiting! So 
much for taste!” 

“ Pigsty? Cowshed? You didn’t see her just now, 
Cecil ; you couldn’t!” broke in the Sabreur, disgusted. 

“T gaw a woman, my dear Erroll, c’était aasez; she was 
your proper , and I noticed no more.” 

lor God’s sake don’t suppose me such a Goth that I 
should fall in love with a dairymaid, Strath!” said Erroll, 
plaintively. “She’s nothing of that sort—nothing, I give 
you my honor! Let me clear my character, pray. Should 
T love a ‘Phillis in a hazel-bower?’ I hate cobwebs, dew, 
and earwigs; and I can’t bear a coarse color for a woman! 
I say, Strathmore, don’t let out saything about it, thongh, 
will you? Don’t tell the other fellows; there's no object, 
and they’d only-——” 

“ Ohaff you? Exactly!” 

“No! I don’t care a straw for chaff,” said Erroll, 
meditatively, with his Manilla in his mouth, drawing 
his Glengarry over his eyes. It’s only boys who mind 
chaff, we don’t. But they might get hunting her out, 

ou see—would, I dare gay, J should in their place—~and 
y don’t want that. I wish to keep the thing quiet, I 
have managed to do it hitherto; and she would cut up 
as rough at insult as Lady Millicent herse]f; you under- 
stand ?” . ‘ 

* Not very clearly ; but it doesn’t matter; one doesn't 
look for perspicuity in love intrignes—nor for reason.” 

“Hang you! you know what I mean,” murmured the 
Sabrenr, lazily. 

“ Yon mean, you don’t want me to tell of your téte-A-téte, 
and set the men on to badger you about it when the women 
are gre? Very well! I’m silent as the deed!” laughed 
Strathmore, “What a wicked dog you are, Bertie, on my 
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word, though. Country air ought to purify your morals; one 
natarally sins in cities, bni——” 

“ Inevitably sins in villages! Just so, one’a nothing 
else to do! In town one sins from sociability; in the 
conntry, from solitariness—a safe indication that the soft 
sins are the natural concomitants of one's existence every~ 
where, and shonldn’t be resisted!” said the Sabreur, with a 


wn, 

a Admirable theory !—developed in practice, too, by ita 
preacher, which can’t be said of all precepts! Arcadia and 
the Rue Bréda have more in common than one generally 
fancied then; buat I shouldn’t have thought you'd have 
taken to provincial amourettes, Sabreur! However, failing 
hot-house frnits, I suppose you take a turn at blackberries. 
‘What an odd state of existence it must be, not to be able 
to live twenty-four hours without finding some woman's eyes 
to look into!” 

“ Very natural, I think!—when women’s eyes are the 
Plessantest mirrors there are, and framed on purpose for us, 

‘ou were never in love in your life, Strath.” 

“ T was never the fool of a woman, if you mean that.” 

“You've brought over a prima donna, because, in a cold 
sort of way, you thought her a handsome Roman,” went on 
the Sabrenr, Hsdaining the interruption“ or you've taken 
up the Montolieu, because she made 4 dead set at you— 
and because one has s Montolieu as naturally as one has a 
cigar-case or a pair of slippers—or you've made love to 
some grande dame because it answered a political purpose, 
and advanced a finesse to be in her boudoir when everybody 
else was shut out of it; but as for Jove—you know nothing 
about it!” 

Strathmore laughed : 

“know as much as any wise man knows. I know just 
as much asflayers life—any more disturbs it. I like a 
woman for her beauty, but I should be particularly sorry to 

in raptures off a single smile, to tie my hands with a 
golfen hair, and to go mad after the shape of an ankle, ax 
you do with s dozen divinities in ag many months, A week 
or two ago you were wild about the Clinton, who és worth 
looking at, I grant you, and now, I dare say, you've lost your 
head just a8 completely for little Phillis yonder, with her 
hands in the butter!’ My dear Bertie, it’s positively inex- 
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licable to me ; I can kissing the lips, if they're 
Fett ones, of all fetes Rie but Te can’t ably ath 
Vand. our caring about the themselves!” 

- Hold your tongue !--and, for Heaven’s sake, don’t sup- 
pose I’m in love with a human chorn! Hands in the butter; 
‘what an idea!” murmured the Sabreur, disgusted. 

“Well! it must be a cabbage-rose this time, conserva- 
tory ones don’t grow aboot the home farma Or if it 
jen't —" 


Strathmore , struck with a sudden thought, and 
swung ronnd, as they walked under the cloisters, his face 
as he turned to Erroll softening with that rare smile which 
took from it all that was cold, dark, and dangerous in its 
physiognomy, and gave it a generous and almost tender 
warmth—a warmth that as yet no woman had had the 
magic to waken there. He laid his hand on Erroll’s shoulder 
with the old familiar gesture of their Eton days, as they came 
out of the aisles of the cloisters on to the lawn that stretched. 
smooth and sunny before an anti le grey terrace, with broad 
flights of steps ang with ivy, looking down on to thick 
avenues and long glades of trees, like the terrace at Haddon, 
where Dorothy Vernon fled in the summer moonlight to the 
love of John Manners. 

“ Erroll, I say, it is no entanglement, no annoyance, is it, 
this affair of yours?” 

Erroll threw his cigar away, shook his head, and 
Janghed : a 

‘Not in the least ; except—that my conscience amites me 
a little for it sometimes. That's al] 1 

Btrathmore’s hand rested still on his shoulder, lying there 
in the safe, cordial grasp of a friendship warm as the friend- 
ahip of David for Jonathan : 

* Conscience! How exceptional you are! The word’s 
out of all modern dictionaries, and rococo frem use. Sut 
what I meant was, if you had any difficulty of any kind 
if you need to shake yourself free from any embarrass- 
menté—you would keep to your promise and let me serve 
you i in all ways. Remember, old fellow, you gave me your 
word.” 

He meant that Erroll would let him assist him more 
substantially than by advice, The Sabreur was a cadet 
d'un cadet, 8 man about town, with little more to float him 
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than a good name and a fashionable reputation, lucky 
Baden “ coups” and dashed-off magazine articles ; his debts 
were heavy sometimes, his embarrassments not a few, though 
on his gay, sunny nature they never weighed long ; he was, 
very literally, a “beggared gentleman,” though his beggary 
Was ag joyous and insouciant a Bohemianism as might be ; 
and well off himself, Strathmore, who was generous to an 
extreme, and ascetically indifferent to riches, aa I’ve said, 
had always pressed him, and sometimes, though generally 
with the utmost difficulty, compelled him to accept his aid 
without bond or payment. 

His hand lay on Erroll’s shoulder where they stood at the 
foot of the terrace step, and the light from the west fell 
fall upon his face as looked at him—it was so. 
frank, so glad, with a smile as bright ss a girl’s upon it, 
that many years afterwards Strathmore saw it in memory 
fresh as though beheld but yesterday. 

“ Dear old fellow! I know you would! Jf I needed, I 
would ask you as freely as though you were my brother ;” 
and Erroll’s voice was rich and full as he gpoke, like the 
‘voice of a woman when she speaks of or to that which she 
loves : then he laughed, and curled loose leaf round his 
Manilla. ‘But there’s no need here ; Z’m not the sufferer. 
‘They are not panther griffes, like your Montolieus or La 
Sulias, confound her! J play the tigér part if there be 
one in the duo. I say, Strathmore, what a confounded bore 

‘our going off to Scrvia—Bosnia, Bulgaria, where is it ? 
Wont Prince Michel wait ?” 

“Prince Michel would willingly wait till doomsday rather 
than see me, but England won’t. It is a bore; I didn’t 
want to leave till over the 1st ; however, diplomatic oblige ! 
and there'll be a good deal of finesse wanted. It is an 
errand quite to my taste.” 

‘sPerhaps eyoulil see this adorable Vavasour and Vaux 
beauty on the Continent. Do try?” 

“ And report her to you, as game worth your coming over 
to mark or not, as the case may be? Your paysanne won't 
hold her ground long against the Peeress, if she’s only a 
tithe of what Rokeby says. I will make note for you accu- 
rately ¢f I see her ; and I may come back through Paris in 
the epring. The deuce! it’s getting very late. Those 
people, will all be here before we are dressed for dinner,” 
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said Strathmore, as he crossed the terrace, entered the 
house, and went ap to his dressing-room that was over the 
billiard-room, and looked ont acroes the pleasaunce and 
the deer-park that lay beyond. 

Lad: Millicent came, haughty, lovely, and bewitching, 
with the Harewood people and several others, to dinner that 
night at White Ladies, in the great dining-hall that had 
been the refectory of the old Dominicans. Where travel- 
worn pilgrims and serge-clothed palmers, footaore and 
b by Eastern sans, had sat and supped, telling of 
mirecles of Loretto or persecutions from the Moslem to the 
listening brethren ; pretty women with diamonds glancing in 
their hair, and smiles brightening in their languid, Instrous 
eyes, sat at the table, covered with gold plate and Bohemian 
g) and delicate Sévrea, with rich fruite and brilliant 
exotica, and Parian figares holding up baskets odorous with 
summer blossom, while the wines sparkled pink and golden 
in their carafes, and flushed to warm, ruby tints in the 
silver claret-jugs. Where the white robes of the Domini- 
cans had swept, the perfamed laces and silks of their trail- 
ing dresses a8 noiselessly moved ; where the Latin chant of 
the Salutaris Hostia had risen and swelled, the low laugh of 
their musical voices echoed ; where the incense had floated 
in purple clouds, the bouquet of Burgundies and the per- 
fume of Millefleurs scented the air ; where the silent monks 
had sat and broken black bread in the monarchical gloom 
of their woodland Abbey, Lady Millicent and her sisters 
flirted and smiled, and brushed the bloom off a hothouse 
grape, and trifled with the wing of an ortolan, while the 
light flashed azure-bright in their sapphires, and the opale 

leamed in their bosom. Le Roi est Mort. Vive le Roi! 
& To-day succeeds tu Yesterday, and the dead are sup- 
planted and the past is forgot! Where the viatioum last 
night was administered to the dying, the laugh of the 
living echoes gaily this morning, and in its turn the langh 
will die off the air, and the chant of the tomb will come 
round again, Such is life and such is death, and the two 
are ever fused together and twisted in one inseparable 
cord, the white line running with the black, side by side, 
rosea and recrossed, following each other as the night 

e day. 

“You incorrigible fellow, what would your wgod-nymph 
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have said to you, if she'd seen you making such desperate 
love to Lady Millicent to-night?” said Strathmore, as 
he and Erroll passed down the corridor to the smoking- 
room, 8 the last roll of the carriages echoed down the 
avenue. 

“The devil!” langhed Erroll. “If they had a lorgnon 
Jong enough to let them see any of us when we're away from 
them, the tamest Griseldis would have little to say to us 
when we went back to her! Those poor women ! they’re 
shockingly cheated.” 

“They have their revenge, mon cher. If we're their 
first instructors in mischief, they take to the lesson very 
kindly, and improve on it fast enough!” laughed Strath- 
more. “If M.son Mari deceive Lucretia, Lucretia soon 
turns the tables, and dupes her lord. They are quits 
with us, and don’t want any pity. I wish your lucl 
wood-nymph had seen you go on with the Clinton to- 
night! Iam curious really to know how you get up the 
steam fresh every time; now with a duchess, and now 
bil a, dairy-maid, now with a blonde, and now with a 

ne 


“ Afin de varier los couleurs !”” 


moted Erroll, appropriately, ing “about him his secd- 
Heat! broidered Tha sabledined Sreesing-gown, dainty and 
lovely enough for Lady Millicent’s wear. 

“Oaramba !” broke in Seretuumoee. “«Thave a good mind 
to punish your inconstat yy betraying your incognita. 
Such a ‘monopoly of the wd game aad the tame birds at 
once isn’t fair. I'll tell Danvers the whereabouts of your 
preserves.” 

“No, No! Don’t! there’s a good fellow,” interrupted 
eel quickly. « “You see—it would only bother one— 
and——” 

Strathmore langhed as he opened the door of the smok- 
ingroom, and a flood of warm light streamed out from 
within. 

“We don’t like poaching in neglected preserves even! I 
understand, my dear fellow. Bag r big game and your 
small, make love to your Court belle and your country girl 
both at opce, and just as you like. J won't set the beaters 
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after either. Have I not said I'll be silent as death ? 
Entrez! Bah! there is Phil smoking those wretched 
musk-acented cigarettes again ; they are only fit for Lady 
Georgie or Eulalie Papellori. What taste, when there are 
my Havannas and cheroots !” 


CHAPTER Iii. 
THE VIGIL OF ST. JOHN. 


Ix was the vigil of St. John in Prague. The stars were 
coming out one by one in the clear violet skies, that were 
still yellow in the west with the beams of the setting sun ; 
and the dews of the evening were moist upon the thick 
foliage of the Lorenziberge and the vineyards of Anliigen, 
encircling the city with their fresh green zone. The lighta 
already lit upon the bridges were mirrored in the waters 
of the Moldan, or the Veltava, as it is called by its softer 
Czeschen name, that ran like a broad smooth silver band 
beneath their arches ; and the glare from the western skies 
fell on the gilt crosses of the Teyn church, making them 
blaze and sparkle with fairy brilliance, while the mosque- 
like spires of a thousand towers stood ont clear and deli- 
cate ag fairy handiwork in the warm golden haze, ag the 
measured chant of litanies, sang by aiherd multitudes, 
rose and fell with slow sonorous rhythm on the hush of 
the coming night. For many nights and days before, the 
hum of collecting people and the weary tramp of tired feet 
had been heard throughout the city, as pilgrims and devo- 
tees of every stock and province flocked far and near, 
from wild Silesian forests, from remote Bavarian mountains, 
from Saxon hamlets buried in their pine woods, and char- 
coal-burners’ chélets in Moldavian wilds, and .Czeschen 
homesteads nestled in their cherry orchards, to the great 
Festival of Holy Johannes of Nepomiik, at whose most 
eainted martyrdom, as Legend and Church record, five stars 
arose and glittered in the waters where the Saint sank, a 
thonsand years ago, and gleamed in golden. radiance, 
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heaven-sent witnesses to innocence. At the Cathedral and 
in the Platz, before the stars and statue on the bridge, and 
around the bronze ring in St, Wenzel’s Chapel, at every 
smaller shrine and lesser altar throughout the city, the 
dense crowd of pilgrims knelt, all their heads bowed down 
in prayer, as the numberless ears of wheat in a cornfield. 
bend with one accord before the sweep of a summer breeze. 
There is something oddly touching, pathetic, majestic, 
almost sacred in the sight of a surging sea of human life. 
What is it that is grand and impressive in a dense silent 
crowd collected together, no matter whether that crowd be a 
mass of troops in the Champ de Mars, the gathering of 
the people upon Epsom Downs, or a countless assembling of 

asants in Prague on a Holy day? What is it? Taken 
individually, the units of each are unimpressive, grotesque, 
common-place ; a French guide, an English touter, a Scla- 
vonian glass engraver, have no sublimity about them taken 
singly, but in their aggregate there is that same strange, 
nameless, mournful solemnity, which brought hot, unbidden 
tears to the eyes of the man who, while the Magi offered 
libations to the manes of the Homeric heroes, sat on the 
white throne at Abydos, looking down on the crowded 
Hellespont, and the countless thousands that were gathered 
by the shores of Scamander, beneath the shadow of Mount 
Ida, while the sunlight glittered on thé golden pomegra- 
nates of the Immortal Guard, and the gorgeous robes of the 
Thracians fluttered in the winds. Perhaps, with him, 
we vaguely, unwittingly, involuntarily compassionate these 
yast multitudes, of which in a century there will not be 
one who has not been gathered to his tomb, and the 
depth of the sadness lends a sanctity to these crowds, 
whose gaol is the grave, which the chill and shallow philo- 
sophies of an Artabanus cannot whisper away ; for we too 
areewending ‘thither in their company; we too must turn 
our steps from golden Abydos, and lay us down to die at 
Salamis t 

Tt-was the Vigil of St. John. Pyramids of gas-jets flared 
by to the calm violet skies, the Five Stars commemorative of 

e Saint of Nepomitk glittered on the parapet in the pro- 
found silenseof the evening air: there was no sound but the 
swelling melodious cadence of the Latin litanies, chanted 
8 million yoices in solemn and regular rhythm, filling the 
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night with music, full, rich, mournful as the glorious har- 
monies that peal from cathedral choirs at a midnight mass ; 
and an Englishman strolling through the city on foot (for 
no carriages are itted in the Platz and Bridge at the 
Vigil and Festival of St. John), looked down on the kneeling 
multitudes with a smile on his lips, a smile that had perhaps 
a little of the sadness of the Persian as he gazed down on 
the Aigean, and more of natural disdain for these supersti- 
tions before him, that were but type of the bigotries of a 
wider world, where difference from Adm is your neighbor's 
measure of your difference from Deity, and where we are 
bidden to accept our creed, as in the time of the Molinistes 
they were bidden to accept the Pouvoir Prochain, by no 
better rule than that “il faut prononcer Je mot dea lévres de 
puer d’étre hérétique de nom.” 

_ As be eerolled He Womels Plats, in bal centre of whol 
sprang a tree of gas, with a myriad ‘ing luminous leaves, 
that threw their glare on the kneeling devotees, packed as 
closely as sheep in their pens, as they bowed in adoration 
before the holy shrines and chanted the litanies of St. John ; 
a carriage that had come into the square against all rale— 
for the best reason, that the horses had broken away, fright 
ened at the music, the lights, the crowds, and had tuken 
theix own ay thither, beyond their driver's power to pull 
them in—dashed down the Platz at a headlong gallop. The 
crowd of pilgrims were too densely packed to have power to 
move to save themselves by separation or by flight ; they fell 
péle-méle one on another, the stronger crushing the weaker, 
according to custom in every conflict, calling on Jesus and 
the Mother of God and Holy Johannes to preserve them 
from their fate, shrieking, praying, sobbing, swearing ; while 
the horses, maddened by tumult and the gas glare, tore 
across the square, dragging their carriage after them like a 
wicker toy. Nothing less than a heavenly interposition, 
miraculously great as the Five Stars of Holy Johannes, could 
save the people in their path from death and destruction ; 
the carriage rocked and swayed, ita occupant clesping her 
hands and crying piteously fer help ; the horses dashed 
through the kneeiing multitude, knocking down aged men 
and sobbing children and shrieking women in their headlong 
course; the osths end prayera and screams rose loud and 
shrill, half drowned in the rich sonorous chant of the litanies 
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from priests and pilgrims beyond, that swelled out uninter- 
TU) J from every lighted shrine and blazing altar. 
ath was imminent for many—death in the hour of 
prayer, death on the eve of glad festivity ;—the horses, 
snorting, planging, flinging the white foam from their 
nostrils, trampled out a merciless path through the close- 
crowd, and trod down beneath their hoofs what they 
could not scatter from their road. The blaze of gas, the 
lond awell of the chants, the glitter of the altar lights, the 
wild tumult and uproar about them, terrified and maddened 
them. Death was in their van and in their wake for all the 
multitude kneeling there in prayer ; but—as they neared the 
spot where the Englishman was, who had not moved a yard, 
but calmly awaited their approach, he stood firmly planted, 
as though made of granite, in their , and catching them, 
with a sudden spring, by their ribbons close to the curb, 
checked them in full flight with a force that sent them back 
upon their hannches. It needed what he had, an iron 
strength and perfect coolness ; even with these to aid him 
it was 8 dangerous risk to ron, for if they shook them- 
selves free, the infariare Pee cae le him to death. 
ey Tet and plunged wildly, flinging the foam, tinged 
with, blood, over their chests and flanks, and iuto his eyes, 
till it blinded him with the spray; they lifted him three 
times up off the ground by his wrists witir a jerk sufficient to 
wrench his arms out of their sockets, with a strain enough 
to make every fibre and muscle break and snap. Still he 
held on; they had met their master, and had to give in at 
last; they were powerless to shake off his grip; and, tired 
out at last with the contest, they stood quiet, panting, trem- 
bling, passive, fairly broken in, their heads ping, their 
limbs quivering, blood where the curbs had sawn their 
mouths, mixed with the nowy foam that covered them from 
theix loins tostheiy pasterns. He let go his hold; his face 
was very pale, and perfectly calm, as though he had jounged 
out of a ball-room ; but his eyes glittered and gleamed dark 
with « swift, dangerous passion—a passion that was evil. 
He stretched his hand up, without speaking, to the coachman 
for bis whip; the man stooped down and gave it to him, 
and, clearing the crowd wide with a sign, he lashed the horses 
pitilessly, fiercely —lashed them till the poor brutes, spiritless, 
powerlgss, and trembling, stood shaking like culprits before 
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their judge. That merciless punishing done, his passion had 
spent itself; the horses were broken down to the quietness 
of lambs, and might have been guided by a young child; 
and, letting go his hold on them again, he a] ed the 
carriage window, and lifted his hat as carelessly and indif- 
ferently as though he were bowing to some acquaintance in 
the Ride or the Catalan. 

“Madame, you must be very much terrified, but I trust 
you have not been hurt ?” he said, in German, to the single 
occupant of the carriage, who, leaning out, eagerly, and with 
grateful empressement, stretched to him two delicate, un- 
gloved, jewelled hande, 

“Monsienr! Mon Dieu! how brave yon have been! 
You have saved my life—and at the risk of your own! 
What can I say to you? How can I thank you?” 

As the glare from the zas-pyramid near and the lights 
burning on the shrine fell upon her face, he saw that it was 
one of rare and exceeding loveliness, and smiled slightly as 
her warm white hands touched his own, that were aching 
and ae had in: ds ; 

. lame, I am thanked already—par un regard de vous 
Ig there any way in which I can have the honour to sasist 


ou?” 

Before she could reply, the carriage moved. The driver, 
@ rough, ill-mannered Ozec, who wasted no words and no 
time, started off his trembling horses afresh; he was im- 
patient to be out of the crowd, that, recovering from their 
terror, were swearing bitterly at him in a hundred guttural 
dialects, and screaming vociferous, indignant wrath ; and he 
was afraid, moreover, of the arrival and the of polive 
officials, Without awaiting orders, he star them off 
back opain through the square, and the carriage rolled awa 
down the Plats, bearing its occupant out of sight ; a broidere: 
handkerchief she had dropped, as her land+ met hew de- 
liverer’s, was the eal melo left of her, where it lay on the 
atones at his feet. The pilgrims, closing over the vacant 
spot a8 the vehicle rolled away, crowded round the English- 
man, who, by his nerve and muscle, had saved two-thirds of 
them from imminent death, with impetuous, demonstrative, 
enthusiastic gratitude, the vivacious Sclavonians-ealihg 2 
the Mother of God and Holy Johannes to bless and reward 
him, showering down on him a thousand valedictions in 
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harsh Saxon and vehement Czeschen; the women holdin, 

up their children to look at him, and remember his face, anc 

pray for him for ever; the terrified peasants kissing hia 
clothes in frantic adoration, canonizing him then and there, 
and calling down upon his head the blessing of the whole 
heavenly rofl of saints and angele’ guardian; while through - 
the multitude ran a breathless whisper, that their deliyerer 
was none other than St. John of Nepomiik himself, de- 
scended on earth in human form to save and champion his 
faithful people, keeping watch and prayer at his Vigil in 

ie! 


‘To be canonized was very far from his taste, and the yebe- 
ment gratitude Invished upon him was an infinite bora. 
The yociferous worship of the crowds could very well have 
been dispensed with, and, signing them off to leave him a 
elear path, he pushed them away, and breaking free from 
their eager clamor with some difficulty, he walked down 
the Platz, striking a fusee and lighting a cigar as he went—an 
act that slightly disturbed the pile had canonized 
him, and shook their faith as to his saintship: Holy Johannes 
would never have smoked! As he moved from the spot, 
he saw the handkerchief lying at his feet, and stooped and 
raised it; it was of goasamer texture, bordered with delicate 
lace; it was perfumed with bois-de-sandiile, and in the corner, 
broidered with fantastic device, was a cofonet and an inter- 
laced chiffre, whose initials were too intricately interwoven 
for him to be at the pains todecipher them. It was a 
woman’s p toy; some men would have kept it en 
souvenir of this Vigil of St. John when a face so marvel- 
lously lovely had beamed upon them; he was not one of 
those; it was not his way. Fora moment he took it up to 
thrust it in the breast of his waistcoat, more without thought 
than from any motive in the action; but as he did so he was 

ing 8 pretty.Bohemian glass-engraver, whose bright 
eyes aparkled with eager longing as her pretty bra- 
nette’s face looked out from her yellow hood, and sho saw 
the dainty, scented handkerchief in his hand. He threw it 
to her, dropping the little gossamer toy, with ite broidered 
coronet, into her bosom. “It will please you better than 
me, little beanty,” he said, carelessly, as he went on through 
the thickly packed crowd, and not taking in return the 
caress ghe would willingly have allowed ; a8 the pilgrims re- 
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turned to their prayers, closing over the vacant spot, and 
the chanted orisons, broken off for a while, rose again in 
alow-measured harmonies, the litanies ringing ont into the 
ailent air, the lights burning on the blazing altars, and the 
dense crowds bowing down before the shrines thronghout 
the city, while the golden cross of the Teyn Church glittered. 
in the light of the atars, and the hushed ekies brooded in 
the twilight of the coming night over the towera and the 
palaces, the river and the vineyards, the lighted altars, and 
the frowning fortresses of antique and historic Prague. 


CHAPTER Iv. 
A TITIAN PICTURE SEEN BY SUNSET-LIGHT, 


* Mouton gui réve, are you thinking of Prague and of 
me, mon ami?’ 

A cumbersome Czeschen boat was drooping down the 
Moldau, its sails idly flapping in the sultry June night, in 
which not a breath of wind was stirring, while the mournfal 
music of some of the national lays broke on the air from a 
little band of musicians playing in the aft of the vessel, wild, 
sweet, and harmonious, as though they were the melodies of 
legendary Rubezihl and his Spirit Band. The boat was 
chicfly filled with peasantry going by water to a fair at 
Auzig, and bright-eyed glass engravers, with yellow or 
scarlet kerchiefs on their black-haired beads, were laughing 
merrily with cach other, and casting mischievous glances at 
the sailors as they passed them. It was such | summer 
night as you may sce any year in Bohemia; the lazy, 
silent hour when the hot, toilsome, blazing day is sinking 
into the warm, still, tranquil night; when the peasantry 
leave their field-work, chanting fragments of the Niebelun- 
genlied or some other Sclavonic song; when the engravers 
i aside their little graving-wheels, and lean out for a 

wreath of air from their single window under the eaves ; 
when the cattle wind homeward down the hill-side paths, 
and in the doorways of the Gasthof, under the cherry-trees, 
the gossipers drink their good-night draughts of Lager and 
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Bayerisches. The orchards white with blossom, bowered 

gaily-painted homesteads ; the dark red roofs peeped out of 
chalets half hidden under hollyhocks ; the poppy grounds 

glowed scarlet, catching the last gleam of the setting sun ; 

and over the rye-fields a low western breeze was blowing 

from the fir-covered hills as the vessel floated down the’ 
stream, passing green wooded creeks, and pine woods grow- 

ing between the clefts of riven rocks, and golden glimpses 

distance from the banks through which the Mol 

wound its way. 

“ Mouton gui réve, are you thinking of Prague and of 
me, mon ami?” 

The voice was low, and sweet, and rich—that most excel- 
lent thing in woman; and the speaker was worthy the voice, 
where she sat leaning amongst a pile of shawls and cushions 
with which her servant had covered the rough bench of the 
boat, as an Odalisque might have leaned amongst the couches 
of the Oda, with as much Eastern grace and as much 
Eastern languor. A blonde aux yeux noirs, her eyes were 
long and dark and lustrous, with a dangerous oop of 
their thick curling lashes, bat her skin was dazzlingly fair, 
with a delicate rose tendre bloom in her checks; the hair 
‘was not golden, nor aubarn, nor blonde cendré, but what I 
have oo! N seen once in my life, the “yellow hair” of the 
poeta, of Edith the Swan-necked, and of Laura of Avignon ; 
the lips were beantifol—e trifle too fall, and too sensual 
feminine detractors would have objected, but Béranger would 
have sung of them: 

caiman 
and it was a mouth that surely smiled destruction! It was 
8 face, brilliant, tender, marvellonsly lovely like a face of 
Titien or of Grenge, as she leant there among her cushions, 
with a black veil over her hair, thrown there with the grace 
of Spanish mantilla; and her white hands lying on the 
rough wooden edge of the vessel, with their rings gleaming 
in the sunset glare. Her eyes were dwelling on the face of 
@ man who leant over the boat-side within a few yards of 
ber, and who was looking down into the water, a cigar in 
his mouth, and his profile turned towards her; dwelling 
with curionity, admiration, satisfaction. A woman appre- 


no 
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ciated better than a man the peculiar and varied meanings 
of that physiognomy ; women will not often see widely, but 
they always see brainer they cannot analyze, but 
they have invaluable, rapid intuition. 

# It is a face of Vandyke! so much repose, with so much 
passion. I like it. It tells a story, but # story whose leaves 
are uncut,” she thought to herself, as she leaned forwards, 
touched his arm with a branch of cherry-bloszoma she held, 
and challenged him with her laughing words, “ Mouton qui 
réve!” He turned; he had not seen her there before, 
though both had been on board some hours; and as the 
light blow of the cherry-blossoms strack his arm, scattering 
their mowy petals, and her low, soft langh fell on his ear, 
he recognized the face that he had seen a few days before in 
the gas glare of the Vigil of St. John, whose broidered hand- 
kerchief he had dropped into the bosom of a Bohemian 
poeme girl, instead of treasuring if en souvenir of one 60 

ir. Such a woman would have won courteous welcome 
and recognition from a Stagyrite or a nonogenarian; and 
he took the hand she extended to him, soft, warm, and 
small, with sapphires and pearls gleaming on its ungloved 
fin liftin, His hat to her with answering words of grati- 
fie acknowl ments, He had not been thinking of her, 
but Diogenes himself would not have had discourtesy 
enongh to have told her so; and of a summer's evening, 
dropping down a river in a slow, tedious passage, such & 
rencontre to while away the time could not choose but be 
acceptable to any man. 

“Ah, monsieur!” she said, softly, as he drew near to 
her, “how brave you were that night. To dare to stop 
those horses in full flight!—it was marvellous! it was 
heroic! You saved my life; how can I ever thank you well 
enough ?—ever show you half my gratitude?” 

“Hush, madame, I entreat you!” he eaid,‘with a smile, 
that was rather the calm conventional smile of courtesy 
than the warmer one she was used to see lighten at her 
glance. “You have thanked me abundantly; if you do 
More, you will make me ashamed of having served you so 
little. Few men would not envy me so rich a recompense 
oe in having won the smallest title to your grati- 
ade!” 

La blonde auz yewe noirs looked up at him gearchingly 
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through her silky lashes, and laughed a pretty, mocking, 
eiry laugh: 

“ Qracefal words! but are they meani?” 

“Ab, madame!” he answered, laughing, as he seated 
himself beside the fair stranger, into whose path accident 
had thrown him so agreeably. “ Perhaps that is a question 
that is always wisest never to ask concerning any words 
at all!” 

“What an odd man!” thought the lovely Odalisque of 
the Moldauy, letting her eyes rest on the countenance that 
had for her, as it had for most women, a peculiar fascina- 
tion, while she laughed again: “ Very true! Some women 
will tell you, monsieur, they do not like compliments— 
never believe them; it is only that the raisins sont vers. 
J like flattery, I live on it as children live on bonbons; 
if it be not sincere, it is nothing to me, the blame lies on 
the bad taste of the flatterers, I must have my dragées, 
and, as long as they are sweet, what matter whether they 
are real sugar or only French chalk?” 

« All offered to you must be genuine—you need have no 
fear!” he answered her—and he meant it. As he looked 
down on the dazzling incognita, whose insouciant freedom had 
yet all the grace and charm taught by the breeding of Courts 
and beaux mondes, thongh critical und very difficult to please, 
he confessed to himself that he had never seen anything 
more lovely ont of the pastelles of La Tour, or the dreams 
of Titian, than this young and brilliant creature, found 
thus strangely out of places and alone, in a Bohemian boat 
that was carrying a load of peasant passengers to Auzig 
Fair! 

Who could she be?—a lady of rank, laissez faire and 
untrammelled, amusing herself with the romances and 
captices of a momentary incognita ; a Princess of the 
‘Tutleries, oof the Quartier Bréda; a Serene Highness of 
some Sesquipedalian-Strelitz, sans state and sans suite ; 
or a Comtesse sans Chiteanx (save en Espagne), with a 
face find a more fatal to her prey than her vin mosseux 
and her skilful écarté? As yet it was impossible to tell, 
and with s lovely woman so ungracions an interrogation can 
never be Fat as the insolent question, “ Who are you?” 

She looked up and met his eyes bent on her, as the light 
of thessin, setting behind the pine woods lit up her face and 
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form, ag she leaned among her enshions, into Rubens-like 
Tichness, with a bright touch of Fra Angelo and Carlo Dolce 
softness about the tableau. 

“How strangely we meet, monsieur, on this clumay little 
Czeschen boat! I came by water because the night was 60 
warm ; and you came for same reason? Ah! (vest le 
destin, monsteur ! We were fated to meet again.” 

“Tf fate will always serve me as kindly 1 will become 
a predestinarian to-morrow, and go in leading-strings with 
blind contentment !” 

God help us !—how rasbly we say things in this world. 
Long years afterwards we remember those idle, careless, 
unmeant words gaily uttered, and they come back to us like 
the distant mocking laughs of devils !—devils who tempted 
ug, and now riot in their work. 

“@est le deatin !” she said, smiling, her fair face, with its 
luminous eyes, looking the lovelier for that beaming coquet- 
tish smile, half languid, half segues: “ But, monsieur, 

‘ou have been my deliverer, may I not ask to know, who is 
have to t for so daring a reseve as I owed to you 
in Prague ?” 

“Assoredly, My name is Strathmore—Cecil Strath- 


“Strathmore!” she repeated, musingly: “It is a v 
pretty name, and 8 good one, ‘Then yon are English, Bid 
sieur? And if so, you are thinking, of courae, what a 
strange incorrect whim of mine it is for me to be travelling 
alone with only my maid in a little Czeschen boat in the 
evening? You English are so raides, so prudish !” 

Strathmore laughed, as he wound the shawls about her 
that had dropped aside : 

“The ingen are (though I am neither of the two, 
believe me), but they generally verify Swift’s aphorism, that 
‘a nice man is a man of nasty ideas ;’ the ehill icing is 
only to conceal dirty water, and they freeze to hide what 
lies below! But may not I claim similar confidence, and 
entreat to know by name one for whom no name is needed, 
it is true, to make one remember her ?” 

She laughed, and shook her head in a denial so charming 
that it was worth fifty assents : 

“No, I am travelling incognite. I cannot reveal that 
secret. I like Romance and Caprice, monsienr, they are 
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feminine privileges, and following them I have found far 
more amusement than if I had gone in one beaten track 
between two blank walls of Custom and Prudence. It may 
have made me enemies; but, bah! who goes through life 
without them ?” 

*None! and never those who awaken envy. Dulness: 
and mediocrity may live unmolested and unattacked, but 
people never tire of finding spots on a sun whose brilliance 
blinds them.” 

“ Never !” she answered, with a naive and amusing per- 
sonal appropriation of his words, “If I had been born 
plain, like some poor women, I should not have had so 
many sifleurs; but then, on the other hand, my clague 
would ngt have been so loud or so strong ; and the cheers 
ama ‘ bate ed ion 2 They h band 

‘ou have siffleurs. must have ban 
their eyes, then, before taking so Tagracious ardle! pase 
society hissed them for such atrocity?” said Strathmore, 
noticing the dazzling fairness of her akin and the ex- 

uisite contour of her form, and thinking to himsclf: “'The 
dence! she makes me talk as absord nonsense as the 
Sabreur !” 

“Of course it did, but #iffeurs hiss on through all oppo- 
sition, you know, monsieur ri 

“ Because it pays them !” : 

“No doubt, But, what do a few hisses matter, more or 
Tess, as long as one enjoys one’s-self in one’s youth—one’a 
delicious, irrecoverable youth? I suppose if I live long 
enough my hair will be white and my skin yellow, but I do 
not spoil my present by looking into the future. If it must 
come, let it take care of itself. It may never come—why 
mourn about it? Those people are bécasses who work, and 
toil, and wear away a!l their beaux jours, and live hardly 
and joylessly only to hoard money to buy tisane, and nurses, 
and crutches, when all the zeat of existence is gone from 
them, and given to a new generation that has pushed them 
out of their places ? Doesn’t Balzac say, that whether one 
sweeps the streets with a broom or the Tuileries with a 
velvet roba, it comes to much the same thing when one is 
old; the salt is equally out of the soup whether it is eaten 
in a Maison Dieu or in » ducal chfiteau !” ? . 

“ 

Ajmogt thou persuadest me to be an Hpicurean! 
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smiled Strathmore, as he thought to himeelf, “who the 
deuce can ehe be ?” and gazed down into her soft, langh- 
ing, Instrous eyes, languid yet coquettish, like the eyes of 
the women of Seville : “ But J do not hold with you there, 
ma belle inconnue ; to me it that with years alone 


can be gained what is worth gaining—power. e butter- 
fly pleasure of youth can very well be spared for the ambi- 
tions that can only be with maturity. A man hes 


only become of real value, and able to grasp real sway, when 
he is near his grave.” 

“Ah, for your sex that is all very well, your youth 
lasts to your tomb, but with us—nous autres femmes / 
-~with our beauty flies our sceptre. How can we reign 
after youth, without youth? You will not cage for a 
mistress who is wrinkled!” cried the belle blonde, im- 
patiently, the impatience of a lovely coquette incensed 
to be contradicted : “So you think power the only thing 
worth having ? ‘Then you do not care iur love, monsieur, 
I presume ?” 

“ Well! I must confess, not much.” 

It was rank heresy in the presence of so fair a priestess 
of the soft religion, it was a fatal challenge to the one who 
heard it, thong Strathmore spoke the cold, careless, simple 
truth, and did not heed whether he offended or piqued a 
chance acquaintance of the hour by it. 

“And yet that man till love, fiercely, imperiously, 
bitterly, one day!” thonght the Neriad of the Moldau, 
who, a stranger to him, as he to her, read his character 
by a woman of the world’s clairvoyante tion, a8 he 
failed to read hers by a man of the world’s trained pene- 
tration. “For rags 1” she ait aout ead him i 
fragrant blow with her sprigs of cherry-blossom, “ 
you are heretical enough to feel so, mon ami, you should 
not be unchivalric enough to say so! Yourebay-wreeths 
will be very barren and withered if you don’t weave some 
roses with them. Cassar knew that. So you admire age 
because it will give you power; and I loathe it because it 
will rob me of beauty—comme cest différent! Iwonder how 
we ehall both meet it! But, bah! why talk of these 
things? The wind will be chilly, and the green leaves 
brown, and the ground frost-bound in six month’s time ; bub 
the butterflies playing there above our heads are too yise to 
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spoil the sunshine by remembering the snows. They arc 

icureans ; let us be so too!” 

To such a doctrine, expounded by such lips, it was 
i sible to dissent. The sunset faded, jhe purple mists 
stole on down the slopes of the hilla, the west wind rose, 
bringing a rich odour from the pine forests ; the Bohemian 
musicians, for a few coins, sang airs sweet enough to have 
been played by the legendary music-demons of a land 
where Mozart rules; the boat dropped slowly down the 
stream in the evening twilight, and Strathmore leant 
over the vessel’s side, talking on to his chance acquaint- 
ance, and looking down on to the exquisite Titian-like 
picture that she made, reclining on her pile of cushions, 
with the black mantilla of lace thrown over her yellow hair, 
and her dark, lustrous eyes gleaming softly and dreamily 
in the light of the summer stars. He was singularly 
critical of the beauty of women, and coldly careless of 
their wiles and charms ; yet even he felt a vague dream: 
pleasure in floating down the river in the sultry moonlit 
night thus, with the echo of this sweet silvery voice in 
his ear, and @ face on which he looked in the gloaming, 
soft as the music that lingered on the silent air, I don’t 
think he would altogether have found the voyage weari- 
some though it had fasted till the dawn; but—pardieu, 
mes fréres ! one never drops ong down’ any river, real or 
allegorical, with @ smooth current and Arcadian land- 
seapes, under the shade of pleasant woodlands, beneath 
which we would willingly linger till sunrise, but that wo 
are safe to be goon startled by the rough grate of the keel 
on the sands, that breaks the spell pour toujoars! It was 
so now; the boat ground in a shallow bit of the water 
where red sunken rocks made the navigation troublesome 
for a vessel so cumbersome and boatmen co clamsy as 
weres those who now steered it down the Moldan’s course. 
No harm was done that could be of serious account, bat 
the boat was stuck hopelessly fast between the rocks, end 
couldnot proceed to Auzig that night, at all events ; while 
its passengers had no choice but to remain where they 
were till the sunrise, or to disembark at a landing-place 
which was luckily easily to be reached by a plank between 
the vessel and the shore, where, buried in the favorite 
cherry-grehards of Bohemia, with a gaudy sign swinging 
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ander its dark red roof, half hidden in a profusion of giant 
hollyhocks, with linden trees in fall flower before the door, 
and the pine-covered hills stretching bebind it, stood a 
little river-side Gasthof, La blonds auz yeux noirs, into 
whose society and in whose jion he was thus in a 
menner forced, laughed brightly, and made light of the 
contretemps when Strathmore explained it to her. “We 
must wait here ?—tant mieux! 1 like the smallest soupeon 
of an adventure. I will dine under those limes. I suppose 
they can find something to give us; but I must go on 
to-night if there be a vehicle procurable,” she ssid, gaily 
and good humoredly enough, without any feminine re- 
pining or piti¢é de soi méme, es she gave him her hand to be 
assisted across the plank. Perhaps she was not altogether 
sorry to be able to retain as a délenu on English aristocrat, 
with a face like the Vandyke pictures; who was coldl 
indifferent to the soft of which she was a he 

iestess, and was a renegade and disbeliever in their 

ith. “ Destiny throws us together, monsiear! We must 
be good friends. Dieu le veut!” she laughed, as Strath- 
more lifted her from the plank on to the landing place, 
rie the pie soft pence Jay imble and on ar 

agrance of the penfansed, air floated across him, as the 
lace of her mantilla brashed his shoulder. 

‘I am the debtor of destiny, then!” he whispered, 
in answer, noting os she stood by him in the starlight 
the sweet grace and luxurious outline of her perfect form, 
that even the dark drapery of her travelling-dress, 
Hrgpred about in long voluminous folds, could not avail to 

le. 

Mes frares!—-it is well for us that we are no seers! 
‘Were we cursed with prevision, could we know how, when 
the idle trifle of the present hour shall have been forged 
into a link of the past, it will stretch owt and bind captive 
the whole future in its bonds, we should be paralysed, 
hopeless, powerless, old ere ever we were young ! Tt is well 
for us that we are no seers. Were we cursed with second 
sight we should see the white shroud bresat-high above the 
living man, the phosphor light of death gleaming on the 
youthfal, radiant face, the feathery seed, lightly sown, bear- 
ing in it the germ of the upas-tree, the idle careless word 
gaily uttered, carrying in its womb the future hane of a 
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Tifetime ; we should see these things till we sickened, and 
reeled, and grew blind with pain before the ghastly face of 
the Future, as men in ancient days before the loathsome 
visage of the Mednsa ! 


OHAPTER V. 
THE BONNE-AVENTURE TOLD UNDER THE LINDENS. 


ConTRETEmpPs generally have some saving crumbs of 
consolation for those who laugh at fate, and look good- 
humoredly for them ; life’s only evil to him who wears it 
awkwardly, and philosophic resignation works as many 
miracles as Harlequin ; grumble, and you go to the dogs 
in a wretched style ; make mota on your own misery, and 
you've no idea how pleasant a érayef even drifting “to 
the bad” may become. So when the Ozeschen boat grated 
on the land and stuck there, coming to grief generally 
and hopelessly, fortane was so propitiated by the radiant 
smile with which its own scurvy trick was reocived by 
the loveliest of all the balked travellers, that what would, 
under any other circumstances, have been the most pro- 
voking bore, became a little episode, pictureaque and ro- 
mantic, and took a coleur de rose at once under the resist- 
less magic of her sunny smile. It was a beautiful night, 
starry, still, and sultry ; the riverside inn stood like a pic- 
ture of Ostade, hidden in its blossomed limes ; the pine- 
woods stretched above and around, with the ruddy gleam 
of gipsy fires flashing between the boughs ; and with such 
acompanion as hazard had given him, Strathmore could 
hardly complain of the accident, though he sas a man who 
found the gleam of women’s eyes in a cabinet particulier of 
a café, or a cabinet de toilette of a palace, far better than in 
all the uscomfortably-romantic situations in the world, and 
held that a little gallantry was infinitely more agreeable 
and rational in a rose-tendre-hong chamber than @ la bella 
éioile in. a damp midnight under the finest violet akies that 
ever enraptured a poet. 

The Yttle hostelry was already fall of travellers. Some 
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lich en route to the waters of the Spradel, some Mo- 
ravians and Bohemians on their way to or from Bucharest 
or Auzig ; and the arrivals from the boat filled it to over- 
flowing, for its accommodation was scant, and its attrac- 
tions solely confined to its gaily-painted and blossom- 
buried exterior. There was but one common sitting- 
. but one someon supper-table, on be guests, 
whether griffins or glass-engravers, were treated without 
distinction ; a Bohemian Gasthof is about the only place 
‘apon earth where you see the doctrine of equality in ab- 
solute and positive practice. The Sclavonians, accustomed. 
to it, took it unmurmuringly ; the English tourists grum- 
bled unceasingly ; preserved, (the ladies in especial) a 
dead silence to companions for whose respectability they 
had no voucher ; scorned the sausage, the baked-pie, the 
cncumber-soup, and the rest of the national menu, and 
solaced themselves with gloomy consumption of hard 
biscuits from their travelling-bags ; while without, under 
the lindeng, on the sward before the door, Strathmore’s 
Albanian servant meking a raid upon the Gasthof lurder 
with the celerity of long continental experience, spread. 
on 8 little table the best fried trout, Téplitz and other fare 
that the inn afforded for the refreshment of the fair tra- 
yeller with the Titian face, who, refusing to enter the 
hostelry, sat on a bench under the limes, feaning against 
the rough bark as gracefully as amongst velvet cushions, 
Jooking upward at Strathmore with her soft Orientalesque 
eyes, while the leaves and flowers of the boughs swayed 
against her yellow hair, She gave a Tokay flavor to the 
Lager, a Vatel delicacy to the trout, a strange but charm- 
ing spice of petits souper to this primitive supper under 
the limes ; an unsuitable but delicious aroma of Paris to 
the solitary river-side hostelry in Bohemian pine-woods. 
“Who the deuce could she be?” he avondered in ‘vain ; 
for on that head, ander the most adroit cross-queationing, 
she never betrayed herself, She talked gaily, lightly, 
charmingly, with some little wit, and s little goes a long 


way when uttered by such li ‘With something, too, of 
soft graceful romance, natural to her, perhaps 
only learned second-1 from 1, and Indiana, and 


Les Nuits @Octobre; and Strathmore, though the light 
gallantries of a Lauzan had little charm for pimsand the 
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only passion that could ever have stirred him from his 
coldness would have been the deep, voluptuous delight, 
fierce and keen as pain, that swayed Cataline and Cimon, 
could not refase his admiration of a picture so perfect as 
she sat in the light of the midsummer stars, leaning her 
head on her small jewelled hand, the lime-boughs drooping 
above her, and the dark, dimly-lit room within forming a 
Rembrantesque back-ground, while the river below broke 
againat the rocks, and the heavy odour of the lindens and 
pines filled the air. 

* How cold he looks, this handsome Strathmore, does he 
dare to defy me?” she thought, as she glanced upwards at 
him where he leaned against the trunk of the linden when 
the supper was finished, and while she herself still lingered 
‘under the limes as the stara grew larger and clearer in the 
May skies, and the purple haze of night deepened over the 
hills. He was the only man who had not bowed down at 
vd feet at her first smile, and his calm courtesies piqued 

er, 
“Do you like music, monsieur?” she asked him, with that 
suddenness which had in it nothing abrapt, but was rather 
the suddenness of a fawn’s or sn antelope’s swift graces, 
‘Then, without awaiting e reply, without apology or prelude, 
inspired by that caprice which rules all women more or less, 
and ruled this ane at every moment and in “every mood, she 
began to sing one of the sweet, gay, familiar Canzone of 
Figaro, with a voice at which the nightingales in the linden- 
leaves might have broken their little throats in envying 
despair, Then, without pause, she passed on to the sublime 
harmonies of the Stabat-Mater—now wailing like the sigh 
of  vesper hymn from convent walls at even-song, now 
bureting into passionate prayer like the swell of a Te Deum 
from Cathedral altar. She sang on without effort, without 
pauseyblending the, most incongrnous harmonies into one 
strange, bizarre, weird-like yet entrancing whole, changing 
the Preghiero from Masaniello for one of Verdi's gayest 
arias, nfingling Kiiken’s Slumber Song with some reckless 
‘Venetian barcarolle, breaking off the solemn cadence of the 
Pro Peccatis with some mischievous chansonette out of the 
Quartier Latin, and welding the loftiest melodies of Handel's 
Asrael with the laughing refrain of Louis Abadie’s ballads, 
Ont on the still night air rose the matchless music of voice, 
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rich, clear, thrilling, a very intoxication of sound; mingling 
With the ebb and flow of the waters, the tremulous sigh of 
the leavea, and the rival of the birds in the boughs, 
fier greg eee ean ai eater 
md; the Peasantry, V4 ing under the low 
roof of the hostelry, hushed their gossip in enchanted awe ; 
the boatmen in the vessel moored in the shadow below looked. 
up and left off their toil; and, as suddenly as it had ru 
out on the summer air, the exquisite melody ceased, and di 
away like the notes of a bell off the silence of the night, She 
looked up at Strathmore, the starlight shining in the dreamy, 
smiling depths of her cyes, and saw that he listened eagerly, 
breathlessly, wonderingly, subdued and intoxicated even 
despite himself by the marvellous magic, the delicious intri- 
cacies, the luxurious richness of this voluptuous charm of 
song, with a spell which, the moment it ceased, was broken, 

“You like music?” she asked him, softly; “ah, yes, I 
see it in your face. You Engtishmen, if you be as cold as 
they call you, have very eloquent eyes sometimes. Are you 
not thinking what an odd caprice it is for me to sing to you 
a stranger—at ten o'clock at night, under lime-trees?” 

“Indeed, no; I am far too grateful for the caprice. 
Pasta herself never equalled your voice ; it is exquisite, mar- 
vellous!” : 

She laughed softly. 

“Do you think so? And yet, I imagine, you are very 
difficult to please? When I sing some of those airs, the 
Inflammatus or the Agnus Def, they make me think of the 
old days in my convent at Valladarra; how I used to beat 
my wings and hate my cage, and long to escape over the 
purple mountains. Why is it, I wonder, that a gloomy past 
often looks brighter than a brilliant present? what is 
in the charm of Distance to give such a golden chiaro’ 
scuro?” ee e 

“Valladarra? Are you a Spaniard, madame?” he seked 
her, catching at any clue that might enlighten him as to the 
whence and the whither of the bewitching creature. 

“A Spaniard? What makes you think so?” 

“Becanse it is uawally said, amie, that a Spanish 
blonde is the greatest marvel of beauty that the world ever 
see,” said Strathmore, with a smile. 
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“Je yous remercie! Well, Tam Spanish. You 
would like to know? Ah, ! what a slander on my sex 
it is to say that Eve mé ised all curiosity!” 


* Quriosity !” repeated Strathmore. “'There may, surely, 
be @ deeper interest that bears a better name, madame ? 
‘When one lights on a matchless gom, or on a rare, lovely, 
foreign flower, it is not unnatural that one may seek to 
know where it has come from, and where we may see it 

ain.” 

“You are a courtier, M. Strathmore, and turn your phrases 
Tey prettily” said this most provoquante of all women, with 
the slightest possible shrag of her shoulders: “but it és 
curiosity, for all that; and, by all the rights of womanhood 
I claim my title to the first indulgence of the privilege. 
Your name is Strathmore, and your servant calls you ‘My 
lord, and if asked about your country, you would answer, 
*Civis Romanum sum,’ with true Britannic bombast, I dare 
say. Well! England ¢s figuratively rather like Rome, for 
it slays ita Senecas, gorges its Vitelliuses, and is often gar- 
risoned by ganders! But one more thing remains to know. 
What are you?” 

Leaning her arms on the table, her chin on her hands, and 
resting her eyes upon him, she asked the point-blank ques- 
tion with the most charming insouciance and assurance of 
command; and Strathmore could not fail to satisfy her 
demand, though he was not fond of talking of hi 3 his 
egotism was of a much loftier sort. 

“ Ah! a diplomatist!” she said, raising her eyebrows: 
“Mon ami, I know your order: but you will not content 
yourself with settling internecine squabbles, and writing 
Cretan labyrinths of words, and being ‘ sent home,’ like an 
expelled sctoolboy, if your two countries quarrel for a split 
hair, will you? You will want the triamph of the monatrari 
digito, and the guidance of the helm through stormy waters, 
and you will pine for the old Medici and Strozzi days, when 
a stealthy arm could stretch and strike far away in a distant 
Jand, and a subtle brain could compass the supreme rule, 
and wield it, troubled by no .” 

“Madame,” said Strathmore, with a slight laugh—his 
laugh was ugually cold—* if you draw such a sketch of me 
at first sight—though I don’t really deny its accuracy—I 
fear I cannot have impressed you very favorably?” 

"8 
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“ Pourquoi non? ‘You are ambitious, by your own con- 
fesaion that you covet age for the sake of power ; and am 
bitious men are all alike. If you hed your own will, you 
ambitieur would check at no fights; and if we don’t have 
the Medici and Strozzi secret murders in our day, I am 
afraid the virtue that refrains from them is nothing very 
much better than fear of the analytical chemists.” 

As she spoke, with a certain smile on her rose lips, and 
in the mocking light of her gazelle eyes, something in this 
brilliant and witching creature struck upon Strathmore as 
dangerous—almost as repulsive, and made him think of 
those women who gleam out from the s of Guicciar- 
dini and Galluzzi, who dazzled all men who looked on them 
with the shine of their tresse Zoro, or the Janguor of their 
Sonthern eyes, yet whose white hands shook the philtre into 
the loving-cup, and whose title was “Opra d’incanti % di 
taalie fattura.” But the momentary impression passed off 
as she looked up laughing: 

“Bah, M. Strathmore! Ambition is a weary work at 
its ripest; epicurean enjoyment is far better: ‘gather 
ato Foss cats while you may.’ Old Herrick is the trae 

losopher ! 

G Speken by such lips, his theories are irresistible,” 
smiled Strathmore ; “only if one has the bad taste not to 
care much about the roses, how then? There can be 
nothing for it but to entreat some fair priestess of the 
creed to take one’s conversion in hand.” 

‘But converts have to pass through fiery ordeals ; if you 
are wise you would not brave them. You despise love, mon. 
ami ; it will be the worse for you some day.” 

“T shall have no fear for the future ; if I escape to-night 
untouched, I must, indeed, be clad in proof,” smiled Strath- 
more ; but the smile, like the compliment, did not please 
her ; its flattery was contemptuous ayd derisive of her 
power, With Sg intnition she saw that Strathmore had 
never been in in his life, and would have defied any 
‘woman to make him so; and she amiled as she leant her 
head upon her arm, silent for once, playing with one of the 
lime-blossoms, and knowing that the moonlight was shini 
on a perfect picture which could not be improved, whi 
might be broken, by speech. Strathmore was silent too; 
bnsied in restless, vague conjecture as to who and phat this 
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brilliant, capricious, dazzling, graceful creature could be, 
here thus alone, at night, travelling through Bohemia. 
While his eyes rested on her where she sat in the starlight, 
her beauty well befitting to the sultry night, that was odorous 
with the fragrance of the limes and musical with the mur- 
mura of the waters, breaking below against the rocks, the 
voice of a Zingara broke on his reverie and hers, as  gipsy- 
gil —one of a party camped among the pine-woods at the 

ack of the Gasthof—drew near the group of lindens in the 
moonlight; a wild, dark, handsome Bohemian, with a 
scarlet hood over her jetty hair, and her glittering eyes 
fixed longingly on the jewels that sparkled on the hands of 
the fair inconnue, as she said, in a compound of Czeschen 


and Romany, 

“Will you hear your fortune, fair lady? Let the Gitina 
tell you your future.” 

The blonde aux yeux noire, whose head was resting 


thoughtfully upon her hand, started, and looked up in 
surprise as the handsome black-browed Arab, who might 
have sat to Murillo or Salvator, approached her in the 
moonlight from the wooded shadows of the pine-forests 
behind them, 

“ Let me prophesy for you, fair lady! I can look on the 
palm of your hand and foretell you all things that will come 
to you; the predictions of mpta, the daughter of 
Phara, can never fail,” chanted the Zingara, in 9 wild, 
monotonous recitative, that sounded hoarse and sad in the 
atill summer night as she drew nearer, her,eyes glistening 
longingly on the sapphire rings, 

‘Non, merci!” Jaughed the bright incognita, looking 
upward at the strange picturesque form of the Gitins, 
standing out in the starlight against the dark woods be- 
hind: “I know my past and my present—c’est assez! I 
do sot trouble myself a moment for the fatare !”” 

“ But in the past and in the present lie the seed to bear 
frnit in the future!” 

The words spoken in Czeschen sounded ominous and 
mournfal, falling from the lips of the Gitana like an at 
of ill; and the other shuddered a little as she heard, thong! 
without comprehending, them. ‘“‘Qu’est ce qu’elle dit?” 
she eaked of Strathmore. He translated them to her, and 
spoke ¢o fhe gipsy-girl in her own tongue, bidding her 
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move away; but the capricious stress, whom the 
fancy of the moment swayed as completely as it sways a 
kitten or a child, Jaid ber hand on his arm as be stood 
beside her. 

“No, no! don’t send her away! She is like a picture 
of Murillo. Let us hear some of her prophecies first. 
What would she say to you, I wonder? I have @ great 
curiosity to know your fate, my lord; the fate of a man 
who desires age and despises love! It must be an odd 
one! Come! cross her hand, and let her tell your bonne- 
aventure. Oboy me at once! It is my whim and my plea- 
sure, monsient. Give her some silver, and ask her your 
destiny !” 

A lovely woman is never to be disobeyed withont dis- 
courtesy, and pretty caprices are commands. With the 
white jewelled fingers lying on his arm, with the perfumed 
hair shining in the starlight, with the fair ing face 
upraised in the shadow of the linden-boughs, the sternest - 
stoic could not have refused to chime in with her fancy, 
and please this charming tyrant in her most airy nonsense. 
Strathmore laughed, dropped 8 gold coin into the Gitfna’s 
brown hand, and, leaning against the trank, stood await- 
ing his destiny from the coral lips of the handsome Arab 
in the silence of the summer nigbt, while the distant lights 
of the gipay fires gleaned fitfully through the dark pine~ 
wood, The Zingara looked not at his hand, but up at 
his face, as the white, clear ray of the moon fell on it—on 
the aquiline outline of the features and the varied meanings 
of the physiognomy, on the proud and generous sweetness of 
the mouth, contracted by the dark passions in the eyes and 
the cold straight line of the brows. She looked at him long 
and fixedly in silence, with a dreamy vague stare in her own 
fathomicss eyes, while her hands moved over the beads of a 
string of Egyptian berries : 2 © . 

“ There will be love, and of the love sin, and of the sin 
erime, and of the crime a curse. And the curse will 
pursne with a pitiless bitterness and an unslackened 
speed, and when atonement is songht and made, lo! it 
will turn to ashes and to gail. The innocent will taste 
thereof, and share the doom they have not woven. Your 
woe will be wronght by your own hand, and you will 
eat of the fruit of your own past, and through you will 
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some death, Redempta, the daughter of Phara, hath 

The words fell slowly and sadly on the silence of the 
night, while the river-waves beat against the rocks with 
monotonous murmur, and the sough of the wind arose in 
the pine-forest, sweeping with a sudden chill through the 
sultry air; and as he heard them, a momentary shudder 
ran through Strathmorc’s veins at the destiny that the 
Gitana vaguely shadowed forth ; an irrepressible coldness, 
like that which comes from the touch of a corpse, passed 
over him where he stood. And the incognita clung closer 
to him, her white hand closing on his arm, and her Jaughing 
lips turning pale : 

“Mon Dien! quel sort affreux. Renvoyezla! Elle 
‘me fait peur.” i 

Strathmore laughed, the impression of the ominous pro- 
phecy passing off as soon as it was made ; and he threw an- 
other gold dollar to the Zingara: 

“ My handsome Arab! you might have been more cour- 
teous, certainly. If you wish your predictions to be popu- 
Jar, you must make them a little more lively. Be off with 
you! Go and frighten the peasants yonder!” 

“ Redempta can say only that which she sees,” murmured 
the Gitana, sadly and proudly, os she stooped for the gold 
whore it shone on the turf, and turned slowly away, till her 
beet was lost in the dense gloom cast by the shadow in the 
woods, 

“Quel sort aoffreux!” said his companion again, not 
able so quickly to shake off the vague terror with which 
the sing-song, chanting recitative of the Zingara had 
haunted her, 

“She has terrified yon?” Jenghed Strathmore. “Iam 
sorry for that, madame; you shouldn’t have tempted 
prophecy in‘my behalf. All seers, from the political world 
to the gipsy camp, must make their predictiona ominous, 
or they would carry no weight; and evil is so generally 
prédominant in this life, that to croak is pretty eure to be 
on the right side.” 

“Ab, mon Dieu! do not jest !” cried the belle inconnne, 
with a little shiver of pretty terror: “It is no laughing 
matter, such a horrible fature.” 

“ Bat it js a laughing matter, such a horrible bonne aven- 
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ture,” said Strathmore, smiling, and thinking how lovely 
she looked as she shivered with pretty, pretended fear, and 

her hands, on which he noticed & mass of brilliant 
rings that might have belonged to an empreae’s toilette boxes, 
but which didn’t tell him much, since paste is very glittering, 
and defies detection by moonlight. “She deals in the Terrible 
—prophets always do, or what sway would they have over 
their dupes? You shopld have let her told yours, madame ; 
she would have given something better to the lines in so 
beautiful a hand?” 

“ Ah, bah!” cried the incognita, shaking off her supersti- 
tion with a sweet, silvery laugh: “I know my fature! I 
shall triumph by my beauty till that goes, and then I shall 
triumph by my intellect, which wou’t go. I shall tread my 
way on roses, and rule as Venus Victrix till grey hairs come 
and I have to take to enamelling; and then 1 shall change 
ay seeptre, and begin écart¢, embroglie, prudence, and 
politics. But I don’t count on the change; I am not like 
you, and do not court i ee 

“ Because you are not like me, and need not wait for Age 
to bring you Power; your power lies in a glance of the eyes. 
and in all the purpureal light of youth!” langhed Strath- 
more: “I fancy our ambition centres alike in ruling men, 
but—with a difference!” 

“You are very secure in your future, despite all the 
Gitdina’s foretelling?” she asked him, with a curious glance, 
half-malicious, half-interested. 

“Very! We can make of our future what we like. Life 
is clay, to be moulded just at our will; it is a fool, 
or an unskilful workman, indeed, who lets it fall of itself 
ae a shape he docs not like, or lets it break in his 

an 


“ But one flaw may crack the whole!” said the belle in- 
connue, as Strathmore’s valet drew near thent to annonnce 
the immediate departure of a clumsy vehicle, the only one 
the Gasthof conld furnish, that had been engaged before 
their arrival by English travellers, and in which, at her 
urgent instance, Strathmore hed taken the sole remainin; 
places for herself and her maid: “ Are they starting ? 
am ready! My lord, I owe you more gratitude atill ; how 
deeply I grow in your debt! But I forgot; if I take these 
two places, you must remain under that miscrablg ligtle red 
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roof till to-morrow. I ought not to have done it, mais—je 
Buis egoisie, moi!” 

“No matter! I am most happy to relinquish anythin; 
in your service,” said Strathmore, as he took the hand held 
out to him within his own. He did not care abont women, 
bat this one was specially lovely and specially captivating, 
and thrown as she was on his courtesy, he could not refase 
it to her: “I shall sleep under the pines; it will not be the 
first time I have camped out, but, I confess, I was tempted 
to make you a détenue, madame, perforce to-night by bidding 
Diaz let the car go without you. Give me some praise for 
my self-abnegation !” 

‘His voice was very melodious, and had a softness when 
he was quite guiltless of intending it, while his features, 
with their cold, proud V. uez type, on which the passions 
that had never been stil} threw their shadow, had. 
always @ fascination for women, who, by the instinct of con- 
tradiction ever dominant in their sex, always seek to chain a 
man from whose hands their fetters slip. Her bright, soft, 
dazzling eyes looked up to his almost tenderly in the light 
of the midsummer stars: 

“T will thank you when we meet again!” 

“When! But what gage do you give me that we may 
ever do so? You refuse me any name, any address, any 
single sine you oblige me to part from you in ignorance 
even of —” 

“Who I am! The first question zn Englishmen ask 
before you give your hand in friendship, or speak to your 
neighbor at a table d’héte,” interrupted the bright capri- 
ciouse, with a low, ringing h: “no! I will not give you 
even aclue. It will be a Chinese puzzle for your ingenuity. 
‘When we meet (and we shall; we are both in the world; we 
are cards of the same , and shall some time or other 
be shuffled together), I will thank you for all your cour- 
tesy and chivalry, and pay my debt—comme yous vou- 
drez! Till then, yon must submit to mystery. I may be 
a prima donna, a dame d’industrie, a princess incognita, 
a gerons Greek —you may think me whatever you 
like. Yon will remember me better if you are left in per- 
plexity; your sex always covet the unattainable, and there 
ia a golden charm in mystery that shall veil me—till we 
meet! 
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“Bat what a cruel caprice! what an indefinite proba- 
tion!” 

“Do you good, mon ami! Perl you have never had 
to wait before; I fancy so! There! they are waiting, and 
we must part, monsienr. Adieu and au revoir!” 

Tantalizing, obstinate, capricious, wilfal, wayward, bat 
bewitching ; all the more bewitching for that very quintette 
of fanlts—she let her hand linger in his where they stood in 
the shadow, with the moon shining on her upraised face, and 
the lime-blossoms swaying against fe hair, delicately scented 
ag the fragrance of their fluwers, as he stooped towards her 
in farewell: a soft, subtle, amber-scented perfume, such a8 
the tresses of Lesbia might have borne as she came from her 
odorous bath, or wound the roses amongst them at the ban- 
quet—a perfume that, as he caught it, had something of the 
same soft intoxication as her voice had carried with it in ber 
song. 

“Enother moment, and the hand that had lain in his, soft 
and warm as a bird, had unlooscned its clasp, and the clumsy, 
covered cart of the Gasthof, laden with its passengers, had 
rolled slowly from the door beneath the roofing of the lime- 
boughs, la blonde aux yeux noirs leaning out from its heavy 
tarpaulin, and tooking at him with a ony farewell smile— 
leaving according to her vow, with the golden veil of mystery 
flung over her lovely, dazzJing face, soft with Eastern languor, 
and bright with the brilliance of youth, that disappeared 
from his sight as the car, creaking slowly over the moss, was 
Jost in the shadows of the pine-woods as it turned a bend in 
the hills, and left him behind—alone, 

“Who the deuce can she be? Something very out of the 
common, talking to one at first sight about love, and singing 
to the nightingales, au clair de la lune! I never saw a love- 
lier creature in my life, nor a more nonchalante one; and 

et she isn’t exactly Quartier Bréda style ;«she‘has more the 
look of a Court than a casino, Who the deuce can she be?” 
wondered Strathmore, as he threw himself down on the moss 
‘under the limes, smoking and throwing stones idly into the 
river that flowed below. He knew most Courts and most 
cities ; he lived chiefly abroad, and thought he knew every 
beanty in monde or demi-monde, sovereigns of the left hand 
as of the right. The numberless anomalies in this dazzling 
frconnue piqued his curiosity—the first of her egx who had 
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ever 80 far excited him. Strathmore thought romance simply 
‘insanity, and had lived at too thorough a pace to care to 
twist a chance into an adventure, and make poetic material 
out of a rencontre with a stranger, as other men might have 
done, But he thought of her, and of little save her, when 
he lay smoking, while the river broke against its over-hang- 
ing banks, and the heavy odors of the pines rolled down 
from the hills above. And os he mused over the bright, 
capricions Inystery that had come and gone suddenly as a 
swallow comes and goes through the air, and listened to the 
distant chimes of churches and monasteries tolling out the 
short summer hours as the night wore away to the villages 
steeping below, he only thought once, as he caught the gleam. 
of the camp-fires flashing fitfully in the darkness from the 
poon of the pine-woods, with the dark Inrid glare of a Rem- 

randt scene, while their flames leapt up through the fan-like 
boughs of the firs, of the destiny the dingara girl had fore- 
told him ; and then he smiled as he remembered the prophecy 
the Gitfina had made, 


CHAPTER VL 
THE WHITH DOMINO POWDERED WITH GOLDEN BEES, 


“Nor seen La Vavasour!—mon cher, you have yet to 
live!” yawned Arthus de Bellus, Vicomte and Chambellan. 
da Roi, wiping his long perfamed moustaches as he rose 
from a baccarat table, and ik down some iced Chambertin 
from a buffet near at hand. 

Cards and Napoléons lay on the table in confusion in 
Str@thmore's room at Meurice’s; four or five men had been 
dining with him, and bad been playing baccarat for the last 
hour or two, as more piquant than the olives and more taste- 
fal’than the Burgundies they had trifled with and left. 

It was about twelve months since his run down the Moldau; 
affairs threatening to the peace of Western Europe had kept 
him much longer than he had imagined, and thig was the 
first night of his arrival in Paris, free for a little time after 
hia negotjations with Prince Michel, though he meant to 
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leave again for Baden as soon as the races were run at 
Chantilly, where his own chestnut, Mardchale, stood a good 
second for the French Derby. 

“ Yet to live!” he said, lying back in his arm-chair and 
curling a leaf round his cigarette: “ My life don’t hang in 
women’s eyes, thank Heaven! [I can exist very comfortably 
without seeing your divine Vavasour for the next twenty 
years, if that’s all, and by that time I suspect nobody will 
care much about secing her; your superb Helen will be 
like moat other Helens of a certain age then; décolletée to 
a disadvantage, ruddled with rouge, jealous of her daughters, 
and fat (or scraggy), a faire frémar /” 

“ Blasphemer, hold your tongue!” cried Bellus, “ What 
8 fatare for La Vavasour! She would poison herself with a 
bonbon, or die of a bouguet of heliotrope, before she’d exist 
for such a degradation! 

“ Trés cher, she may be a spoiled beauty, but she can’t 
change the laws of nature. Breidenbach and Balli haven't 
the Beuvage de Ninon in their treasury, and to be steeled 
against and disenchanted with the loveliest mistress, one has 
only to remember—tchat she will be!” 

“ Or—to see what ehe #s, sometimes, even will do,” laughed 
the Vicomte: ‘En grande tenue, what lovely figures they 
have! but the embonpoint is dreadfully fictitious with cer- 
tain divinities we know!” 

“ And so is the bloom! However, so that they look well. 
that’s all they think sbont, since it's what they're bought 
upon in Belgravia as in le Bohéme. Lady Ida end the 

espasie alike keep themselves under a glass case to their 
buyers until the moncy’s down i” laughed Strathmore. “J 
always make up my mind, though, to enamel, d&c,; I 
should die of a mistress who was Jéée, and their wit’s 
rarely worth mach till they've come to their first tonch 

f rouge.” hd . 

“ he Lady Vavasour is alone an exception; her bloom 
is her own—as yet; but her mots are perfection. You 
must see her, Strathmore; she'll make you recant that 
heterodoxy.” 

“T don’t the least think she will,” said Strathmore, giving 
a spin to one of the gold pieces: “My dear Arthus, I have 
seen 80 many of those divine beauties, those dames dn 
monde, those Helens 41a mode, J admire them; they are 
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delightfully bred, they have charming minauderies, they are 
perfectly gantées, coiffées, lirées, a qualre dpingles ; they are 
charming to talk to In their own boudeira, where the light 
ig half veiled, and your the same; they are admirable 
wien you vat a ar ve aA eetiteing Cupid deli- 
cately acented wit it t platonics as 
elastic as indiarubber. I admire them; tue have seen 
ao many; there can be nothing so very new in the salons! 
Your exquisite Marchioness may be the best of the kind, 
hat hen ae knows the kind so well! Who was she, by- 
the-by? 

« Well! nobody knows exactly said Lyster Gage, of the 
British Legation, reluctant to admit such a flaw in this idol 
as that she had not a pedigree to flutter in the face of tho 
world, blazoned with bezanta of gold, and rich in heraldic 
quarterings: “When she appeared at St. Petersburg, you 
know she was already Marchioness of Vavasour; it was said 
that the Marquis had married her in the Mauritiue when she 
‘wag fifteen—those Creoles are women so early. I never 
heard anything more definite, but his sixteen quarteringr 
are qnite wide enough to cover any deficiencies, and her 
divine beauty did the rest ;—she the fashion at 
once, and she has reigned the queen of pleasures, caprices, 
and the galons ever since, here, Her circle is as exclusive as 
the Princesse de Lurine’s ; it is only plain women who dare 
to hint her as ‘ adventuress,’” 

“ Adventuress!—adventurer! ‘That is the name the 
world gives any man or woman who dares to be clever, 
brilliant, or successful ont of the old routine! The world 
must have its revenge! Society fails down before the Jug 
gernaut of a Triumph, but, en revanche, it always throws 
stones behind it. I detest Creoles—those black-browed, 

, inert women, who have fattened on sugar-canes, and 
learned to gcald gjaves instead of to spell! I sball not 
admire your matchless Peeress.” 

“ Peste!” said the Chambellan du Roi, settling the dia- 
mond stud in bis wristband: “If you don’t, you'll be the 
first man in Europe who's braved her. The utmost ay of 
them can do is only to let their eyes be dazzled, and not lose 
their heads, As Tilly said of Gustavas, ‘c'est un joueur 
contre qui de rien perdre est de beaucoup gayner.’ It is 
lncky Lopd Yavasour is no Georges Dandin 1: 
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“Bah! So he gave her his rank, and gets rewarded with 
dishonour! It's always the way! That's the common coin 
in which wives pay their gratitude,” langhed Strathmore, 
with « dash of diagnst. 

“ Dishonour? Fie, fie, Strathmore!” cried the Earl of 
Lechmere, a good-natured fellow, in the Coldstreams : “ No- 
body uses those coarse, ugly, dictionary words now-a-dars, 
except when one wants to get up aduel. Vavasour’s a wise 
man, and doesn’t ask the character of his lovely wife’s 
caprices and coquetries. They sign a mutual Roving Com- 
mission, and don’t trouble each other to know where the 
cruise extends. Besides, madame’s amitiés may be only 
friendship; some say so, and swear she’s so heartless, that 
her pretty, dainty brodequins dance fire-proof over red- 
ied Ploughshares that would sear tenderer feet to the 

e. 


“T don’t believe in miracles, thank you!” said Chitean- 
Renard, of the Guides: ‘She must get scorched en passant, 
at any rate, How metaphorical you are, trés cher, and your 
metaphor’s remarkably inappropriate ; ploughshares are for 
martyrs, and madam will never be a martyr, however many 
martyrs she may make. You'll see her to-night, Strathmore, 
1 expect, but if she don’t unmask-—” 

“ The sun will stay behind acloud. Very well! Tshall 
endure it. I never exist on that sort of rays at any time. I 
don’t fecl the slightest interest in your Creole coquette, 
Bellus. I'm getting tired of Mondes one confounds so 
easily with Demi-monde, and Aristocrates that are so near 
allied to Anonyma. I shonld rather have liked those old 
times when ‘noble women «cre chaste,’ and dishonour got a 
tuste of cold stecl. Now, your husband is as obliging as 
Galba to Maecenas! The lady gocs to Baden ‘till the 
gossip’s blown over,’ and her lord is discreetly silent, and 
docsu’t trouble himself to notice what gocswon before his 
eyes. Unless, indved, he thinks he can turn the scratch on 
his seutcheon to pecuniary account, and make out of the 
crim. con. a neat little sum to stop the hole in his exchequer, 
or cover his Goodwood debts; ‘en he becomes as anxious 
as his counsel to prove his own dishonour, and take 
the co-respondent’s money with a chuckling compassion 
for the poor devil that’s bought the damaged article 
and doesn’t know very well what to do with it, That's 
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“ Que le diable ie prenne, Stratumore!” cried Bellus : 
“Don’t be so bitter! What would you have the husband 
do? If he's a gentleman, he keeps quiet, and you English 
are never quict, unless it’s ‘ made worth your while.’ You're 
mach amc fit for the Middle Ages than you are for the pre- 
sent day,” : 

“T think Iam, Things were called by their right names 
then; men sharpened their stecl, and struck a straight, 
swift blow ; now they sharpen their pen, and wound in the 
back, sheltered under a shield of anonymity. Then they had 
‘hononr, and held it at the sword’s point; now they’ve 
‘mock morality,’ have lawyers to defend it (which is some- 
thing like giving an. artificial lily to a sweep to keep un- 
soiled), and trade in their shame, and ask for ‘costs’ for 
every stain, from a blackened eye toa blasted name! Cua- 
remba! this claret is corked!” 

“Uncommonly inconvenient times; your favourite ones, 
though, trés cher,” said Lechmere, taking some marons 
glacées: “One would be in perpetual hot water. Fancy 
an inch of cold ateel waiting ior us at the bottom of 
every escalier dérol¢é, and an iron gauntlet dashed on our 
lips every time we laughed away a lady’s reputatiou! 

here should we all be? It would be horribly troablo- 
some, 

“No doubt! We're much wiscr now. We chat amicably 
in the clubs with the husband after leaving madame's dress- 
ing-room. I don’t dispute our expediency ; it’s a quality in 
the highest caltivation in the age ; even Aspasia, while sho 
laughs over her own demi vertu in the evening, takes the 
Communion like a devotee in the morning, to wash away her 
sins in Sacramental Tent. Apropos of Aspasia, Vernon- 
Cadersusse isefettered hand and foot by Viola Vé; sho 
boasts that she will rain a Peer of France every frimestre. | 
Take care of yourself, Bellus !” 

“Yes, for she'll keep her boast, the little demon!” 
laughed the Vicomte : ‘‘ She might begin with a more pro- 
fitable speculation than the *Dnca senza Ducati,’ as La 
Marillia calle him; Caderousse is all but ‘gone.’ I wishhe 
would smash quite ; I should bid for that Petitét snuff-boxr 
of hia, the Ariadne & Naxos.” 
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“So mnch for friendship! Take a pinch out of my 
snuff-hox to-day, and bid for it to-morrow ; snp with me on 
‘Monday, and speculate on my sales on Tuesday! I think 
you'll have your wish, Arthus, Vé would ruin a million- 
naire, and will make very short work of Caderonsse. She 
should net Tchemeidoff ; Russians are the best prey ; the 
Rosiéres revel in their roubles, and the lords of the serfs 
are the slaves of the serail,” said Strathmore, as his guests 
rose to leave and dress for a hal masqué in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, at the Duchesse de Luilhier’s. an inauguratrix 
of a thousand modes that passed the time for her own 
thorough-bred set, and served for talk for half Paris. 
“What are you all going for? It’s so early yet—only 
eleven. Baccarat is better than a ball, though it és one of 
Marie de Luilhier’s ; those things all bore onc so after one’s 
first season.” 

“Horridly!” yawned Lechmere: “but one’s on the 
trondmitl, and one must tramp along with it, that’s the 
worst.” 

“Stay and play, Lechmere,” said Strathmore. “ You're 
all going, 1 do believe, for the sake of this Vavasour. For 
shame, Bellus ; et tu Brute! I did think bettor of you, on 
my life. I never dreamt that sort of thing survived in any- 
body after twenty.” 

“You haven’t scen her,” said the Vicomte, pettishly. 
“Bah! she does what she likes with one.” 

“ A very self-evident fact, trés cher! If you like to be 
slaves of a domineering, lazy Creole, de it ; I don’t ander- 
stand your taste, that’s all ; but then I suppose I’m excep- 
tional altogether ; I don’t like olives, and I don’t care about 
women.” 

“Quite right,” swore the Earl, under his moustaches ; 
"both of em make you buy the nice rose flavor with too 
salt a bitterness.” i 

“T don’t know anything about the bitterness, thank (fod ; 
I never travelled to that atage,” langhed Strathmore : “but. 
olives tempt one to drink, and women tempt one to weak- 
ness, and when either the love or the brandy’s taken too 
strong, we lose our heads and tell our secrets ; and, on the 
whole, I think two bottles lesa detrimental than one woman I 
Wine steala our wits, but Dalilah does worse ;—-becanse 
she’s 8 tongue to ask questions.” = 
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“ Devil take your philosophy.” 

“ Bien obligé. I don’t wish any devil to take it, male or 
female, Belphegor or Melusine. ‘ My mind to me a king- 
dom is’ I should be specially sorry for any raids to 
made on it.” 

“I bet you fifty to one, Strath, you adore La Vavasour 
when you see her.” 

“I? This Vavasour tyrant. I bet you a thousand to 
one I don’t even admire her.” 

“In Naps?—done! It’s a heavy bet, mon ami,” said 
Chateau-Renard, entering the wager in a little dainty 
jewelled book, a gift of 8. A. R., the volage, and fant soit 
peu indisoréle Princesse de Lurine. 

«And a very safe one for me,” said Strathmore, with a 
slight yawn: “if you don’t make your wagers more dis- 
oreetly, Armand, it’s not much to be wondered at that you 
come to grief at Sartory and Chantilly as yondo. Au revoir, 
ityou will go. We meet again at Philippi, I suppose, in an 

our 

“T promised the Sabreur to give him correct notes of the 
Vavasour. I must notice her if she comes here to-night,” 
thought Strathmore, as he lay back in a dormeuse before 
the fire, when he was left alone, finishing his cigarette, 
while the firelight danced on the marble bronze and ormolu 
of the mantlepiece, and the shone onvthe gold lying on 
the table, and on the wines that stood in a dozen decanters 
on the console: “I can picture her perfectly—a tawney, 
large, black browed, voluptuons woman, silent, sensual, 
handsome, heavy, with a brow of Egypt, a Juno figure, and 
a West Indian langnor. She takes because of her luxurious 
outline and her Creole indolence, and because she’s a new 
style, and has done two clever strokes of diplomacy, by per- 
suading an English Peer to marry her, and a thorough-bred 
set tomake her Queen of the Ton. She must have been 
very adroit—these silent, still-life women often cover match- 
less finesse; nobody suspects them of the manufacture till 
the web is woven. What could the Marquis be about? 
However, he was three patts a fool, they used to sey, I 
think, and women make idiots of wiser men, if once they're 
allowed to have their own way. I dare say his yacht an- 
chored off Martinique, and one day, when he was very hot 
and very lapguid, intensely bored, and bad drunk a good 
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cal of brandy, this woman had him alone in a verandah, 
where eho lay fanning herself amidst a pile of flowers, with 
the air ecented with pastilles, and everything planned to 
take him in a moment of weakness, and looked so handsome 
that she did what she liked with him, and made him say 
what he couldn't unsay. So much is done in that sort of 
way ; there would he no marriages at all if men kept their 
heads cool always, but they're taken at a disadvantage, jnst 
after dinner, when they’re lazy, and would consent to any- 
thing ; or after the champagne at supper, when they talk 
nongense they’d never have committed themselves to at 
noon ; or in the whirl of a waltz, when the turns of the 
dance turn their heads! If we were always what we are 
between breakfast and luncheon, we should never do any 
bétises at all, We're cold after our matutinal mocha, but 
we're easily fooled after our dinner coffee. What we defy in 
the morning light, we yield to in the moonlight. Women 
know that; this Lady Vavasour, I dare say, lored her lord 
int his declaration when the stars were shining on the 
mango-groves and on the green sea-vines. or perhaps, more 
likely, she was a nonrelle riche, and brought him money. Men 
barter their good blood now-a-days ; sviling the seutchcon 
don’t matter if they gild over the dirt; we don’t sell our 
souls to the Devil in this age, we're too Christian, we sel) 
them to the Dollar!” 

With which satirical reflection on his times, and his 
order drifting through his mind, Strathmore’s thoughts 
fluated onward to a piece of atatecraft, then numbered 
among the delicate diplomacies and intricate embroglie of 
Earoye, whose moves absorbed him as the finesses of a 
problem absorb 2 skilful chess-player, and from thence 
stretched onwards to his future, in which he lived like all 
men of dominant ambition far more than he lived in his 
present. It was a future, brilliant, sceurebrightexing in 
its lustre, and strengthening in its power, with each suc- 
cessive year; a fature which was not to him as to most 
wrapped in a chiaro’scuro, with but points of luminance 
gleoming through the mist, but in whose cold glimmering 
light he seemed to see clear and distinct, ss we see each 
object of the far-off land stand out in the air of a 
winter’s noon, every thread that he should gather up, every 
distant point to which he should pass onward 5 & foture 
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singular and characteristic, in which state-power was the 
single ambition marked ont, from which the love of women 
was banished, in which pleasure and wealth were as little 
regarded as in Lacedemon, in which age would be courted 
not dreaded, since with it alone would come added dominion 
over the minds of men, and in which, as it stretched out 
before him, failure and alteration were alike impossible. 
What, if he lived, could destroy a future that would be 
solely dependent on, solely raled by, himself? By his own 
hand alone would his future be fashioned ; would he hew out 
any shape save the idol that pleased him? When we hold 
the chisel ourselves, are we not secure to have no error in 
the work ? Is it likely that our hand will slip, that the 
marble we select will be dark-veined, and brittle, and im- 
pure, that the blows of the mallet will shiver our handi- 
work, and that when we plan a Milo—god of strength—we 
shail but mould and sculpture out a Laocodn of torture ? 
Searcely ; and Strathmore held the chisel, and, certain of 
his own skill, was as sure of what he should make of life as 
Benvenato, when he bade the molten metal pour into the 
shape that he, master-craftsman, had fashioned, and give 
to the sight of the world the Winged Perseus. ut 
Strathmore did not remember what Cellini did—that once 
flaw might mar the whole ! 

The roome were filled when he ascended the staircase and 
entered the first of that suite of superb salons wherc Madame 
de Luilhiers gathered about her her own particular and ex- 
clusive set, and reigned su e. Her ball was a replica of 
a bal de Popéra, with a dagh of the brilliance of the Regency, 
a time the Duchess loved to resuscitate ; scandal, indeed, 
said that she loved it so well that she enacted the réle of 
the Marquise de Parabére with a descendant of Monseigneur 
Orléans ; but, éaisons nous, scandal is ever indigcreet, and 
never drue, woeknoy, save here and there, when it hits the 
defenceless, or besmears the fallen, or so delicately stabs 
our bosom friend that we haven't heart to forswear it! 
‘The low hum of many voices, that sound which, subdued 
and harmless as the musical hum of gnats, yet buzzes away 
the peace of entire lives, and murmurs death-blows to a 
myriad of reputations, filled the rooms as he moved slowly 
through the throng of glittering dominoes, broidered with 
gold or gtudded with jewels, while brilliant eyes smiled 
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recognition on him through their masks, and witty badinage 
was whispered to him by fair i ite. 

“ Deucedly like life, mon cher—eh ? fe take advan- 
tage of disguise to slander at their ease, under a mask 
the das grows daring, and whispers 2 scandal, or— 
what's as bad—a troth ! Very like life! Under the domino 
how suavely they stab their foes, and unrecognized in the 
Pcintty of jis dear friends, how secure a man is to over- 
hear them damning his name!” laughed Strathmore to 
Ohiiteau-Renaud as he passed him in the vestibule, and 
went on to chat with the Comtesse de Chantal, a bewitch- 
ing little brone, who had confided to him the color of her 
adorable rose domino, and would quickly have been recog- 
nized without any other guide than her bright marmozet 
eyes. 

“The domino gives one the privilege of laissez-faire 
and late: rler A would be very plea if Reece 
were one long bal masqué,” said Madame la Comtesse, 
letting the eyes in question rest on him with coquettish 
brilliance, for Strathmore was much courted by the sex he 
contemned, 

“Madame ! J think it #s one. Who is there in it with- 
out a disguise ?” he answered her, laughing, ag they moved 
on to the ball-room through the crowd of titled maskers, 
while the music echoed from the distance, and the lights 
gileamed on the gorgeous dresses of those bidden to the 
Dnchesse’s fate Ala Régence. 

“ Who, indeed! Not even Lord Cecil Strathmore, since 
he disdains women, yet he flirts with one!” murmured a 
whisper at his side, 

‘Mats qui nous parlait alors, Cecil?” said the Com- 
tease, slightly disgnated with the style of the attack. 

“Some one of your Court jealous of my distinction, 
madame,” laughed Strathmore, as he theughtto himeelf, “Y 
would swear the voice was a woman’s,” and turned to see 
who had recognised him with his mask on. Among the 
crowd of dominoes near, the one closest to him was white, 


powdered with golden bees. 
“Fé done! était une femme; a man would have at’ 
tacked me, not you,” said de Chantal, giving him 


@ blow of her fan, a little jealons of the domino that 
Strathmore’s eyes were tracking ; more jealoyg sill, when 
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dexterously disentangling himself from her, he left her 
with Bellus, and followed the white domino in its swift 
passage through the crowd, that would have been a crush 
in any other salons than those of the Hétel Luilhiers: 
followed on an impulse vagne and irresistible, as he had 
never before followed the voice of a woman. ‘With what- 
ever swiftness and dexterity he traced her, she perpetual; 
eluded him ; though she never turned her head, he wouk 
have sworn she knew he was pursuing her (women, like 
flies, know all that goes on behind them), and she seemed 
to take a perverse delight in winding in and out inter- 
minable mazes, and in him approach her only to 
escape him; the white folds of the domino, with its 
glittering golden bees fluttering in the light, ever within 
tantalizing reach, and ever at provoking distance. At 
last, when he was tired of the chase, and on the point of 
giving it up, her own passage was obstructed ; he pushed 

jaatily forward and overtook her in the Pavillon de Flore, 
& winter garden, where Marie de Luilhiers had the tropics 
reproduced under glass in all their Oriental heat and 
Oriental fragrance, and in which the maskers were moving, 
amidst the broad leaves and slowing, creepers of the East, 
while the falling waters of innt Je fountains ecoled the 
air, and subdued lights gleamed through the dark tropical 
foliage, like fire-fties in a palm grove. 

“Tf I disdain all women, I have followed one. Belle 
dame, whoever you be, I may trust your reproof to me shows 
some sign of interest in him you condemned,” whispered 
Strathmore in her ear. 

Thongh ehe had penetrated his disgnise, he could not 
penetrate hers ; shrouded in her domino she defied detec- 
tion, and by her voice he could not recognize her in the 
least. He only saw, as she turned her head, that her eyes 
langhed, shinmg brightly as stars, and that the lovely mouth 
below her mask had the bloom of youth on its lips, like the 
soft bloom on an untouched peach. 

“Not at all! Yon are far too presumptuons, and if you 
disdain all women, you cannot care what one of them thinks 
of you. You have only pursued me because I eluded you ; 
we beat you best, ‘en fuyant comme les Scythes. lone 
taigne is perfectly right.” 

Her ypicg had a sound in it familiar to him, but not 
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familiar enough to be recognizable in her diaguise. She 
rae on kine Bath her maak, andthe inughing Bos 
ining on hit ing lips, 
Tike to ‘roses d’amour, which were all that envious 
nerade gave to view. 

“T have pureued you to learn who honors me by for- 
bidding me to flirt. Presamption or not, belle inconnue, 
I shall construe its interdict, as it flatters me most. You 
recognized Ine even in dommo ; there must be some elective 
affinity betwoen us!” 

“None whatever. I knew yon by your eyes, Lord Cecil, 
‘What does your legend say ?— 

«Swift, silent, Strathmore's eyes 
Are fathomless and darkly wise ; 
Yo wife nor leman seoe mile, 
Bave at bright stoel and utatecraft wile ; 
And when lighten, foes are ware, 
‘The ebrive is the shroud is there.’ ”” 

The words startled him, spoken by the lips of the fair 
mask in the gay salons of the Hotel Luilhiers ; they were 
the burden of rhyming chronicle, old as Piers the Plowman 
—e wild, dark legend, still among the cradle songs of his 
country and the chronicles of his own household. It was 
strange to hear here, in Paris, in the gay revelry of the 
fate ila Régence, words which he thought had never tra- 
velled beyond the woods of White Ladies, which he had 
never remembered since the days of his boyhood! Who 
could she be who knew him so well ? 

‘Belle amie,” he said, bending his head to her as they 

under the fragrant aisles of the winter garden, “ you 

iter me more and more! I must, at least, have some 
interest for you, since you know ty heart my family le- 
gends and the, look of my eyes! We cannot possibly be 


igers—— . 

“Perhaps we are enemies!” interrapted the mask, the 
sapphires gleaming here and there on her domino, flashing 
their azure beams in the light : “The instinct of enmity is 
quicker than that of fri ip or of love, you know, all the 
world through. How did you bend Prince Michel to your 
will a few months ago? Playing on the eabtlest and 
surest of human ions— 1 

©The deuce ! 1s she a witch or a clairyoyante!” thought 
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Strathmore, fairly astounded. The policy he had pursued 
had been closely kept, if ever the tactics of diplomacy had 
‘Deen 50. "Who had betrayed them to this Domino ‘Blue? 
‘Who was this Domino Blanc that she knew them? The 
only woman who could have penetrated their intricacies 
was that modern De Longueville, the Princesse de Lurine ; 
but. the princess was a brune, an olive-cheeked daughter 
of Sardinia, and the delicate chin of the mask, which (save 
the rose lips) was all he could see of his clairvoyante un- 
known, was white as the skin of the fairest blonde. 

“Did you think yonr state secrets were unknown, Lord 
Cecil?” she whispered rapidly, her bright eyes dancing 
with malicious amusement: “Bah! even a swift, silent 
Strathmore cannot defy a woman, yon see. If we are not 
good for very much in this world, we are good for med- 
dling and for espionage. We are the best detectives in the 
world, only we can’t hold our tongues—we can’t keep the 
secrets when we have learned them. We are so proud of 
onr stolen nuts that we crack them en plein jour, instead 
of keeping them to enjoy in the darkness of night, as you 
wise men do!” 

“Qaramba, madame!” laughed Strathmore, looking down 
‘into her glittering eyes: “I think it is a popalar error that 
your sex cannot keep a secret ; you guard your own most 
admirably for a lifetime, if you deem itr politic ; it is only 
the secreta of others that you betray |” 

He had no under-meaning, no hidden innuendo in the 
satire on her sex, but, for an instant, the bright eyes of 
the White Domino wero clouded and angrily troubled. 
Perhaps he had strack without knowing it, on some jarring 
chord ; perhaps she was startled for the moment lest she 
should have encountered clairvoyance, en revanche. Then 
she laughed, a gay, fantastic chime of mellow laughter. 

“ Those who are wise trust us; those who are unwise 
pique ns by drawfi veils and forbidden fruits. A woman 
is never so exasperated as when she is refused—of course 
it spare her to her mettle, and into what is bolted and 

from her she will enter by a chink, coftte que cote. 
Seal a letter, and we look into it by acorner ; shut a door, 
and we pass through it by the keyhole ; tell _us a thing is 
poison, and we taste it, as if it were elixir. No book is so 
eagerly read a8 one you forbid us; no secret is so quickly 
bees r% 
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found ont as one you taboo to us. If you do not wish me 
to learn all abont the Voltura embrogfio, yon will tell me, 
ils = good poe, What -Peiveie. testenctions; D Arrolie 
received i + you were with him this morning 1” 

She whis; it very softly, where they stood besi 
one of the pa, ing with 4 eanrent into 
ite marble basin, and casting its silvery sprey high up 
amongst the scarlet blossoms and the luxuriant foliage of 
the Eastern creepers, The Voltura embroglio! that intri- 
cate knot of Anglo-Franco-Italian intrigue, whose slightest 
threads had never been dropped save in the privacy of the 
most secret bureaux! the deuce could she be, and 
how could she come by that? Witch, clairvoyante, politi- 
cal intrigante, whatever she might be, he would have 
defied her to have probed that most secret of diplomatic 
secresies, and to know of a visit paid to the envoy of Turin 
by a side-door and an escalier dérobé! This mystic ma- 
gicienne beffled him utterly! She knew his own move- 
—— rife own aie uh er the 
secreb moves o: e great iess-player at the leries, 
who had Europe for his hese board | Strathmore was 
piqued, excited, provoked ; he had never been so impatient 
in his life; he could almost have forsworn all the courte- 
gies of maaquorede, and have torn off by force the envious 
mask which hid from his sight the face of his mys- 
terions clairvoyante, and which shrouded every feature 
gave the sweet, sensuous, mutine month, that only made 
concealment the more cruel ! 

“The sure way to win whatever you wich, and hear 
whatever you seek, ma belle, would be to promise removal 
of your cruel mask as a recom) ; Done could resist auch 
a bribe, let their probity be what it would!” he whispered 
het oogen ly. 3 

le by no means intended to confess, to the accunacy of 
her Volvura knowledge ; it might be but the clever guess- 
ve of a feminine politician, flung ont to entrap him hap- 


« How fee you ate!” cried the Domino Blane, inter- 
rupting him mischievously : “I may be wrinkled, haggard, 
and enamelled, for snag you an tell ; I may be a Ninon 
of seventy, a Dn Deffand coquetting in my eightieth year, 
® female Mirabeau pitted with small-por and yellow with 
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dyspepsia. Unmasked, I should have lost the charm that 
pas oi aah mea Thank you! I am too wise to 
with it 1” 

“T am anything but rash, and yon are anything but 
wise,” persisted Strathmore: “One guesses the feo. 
tion of the statue by the little that is unveiled ; the beauty’ 
of the yolume by the grace of the vignette that peeps 
through the uncut leaves! Enamel, madame, could no 
more have given the bloom to your lips than their bloom 
to thoee blossoms, and those eyes would not be so danger- 
ously eloquent unless they were washed with the morning 
dew of their dawn !” 

“Oharming compliments!” langhed the mask, striking 
him on the arm with the jewelled sticks of her fan: “ But 
He, only flatter my beauty to have your curiosity gratified. 

+ is not to see my face, Lord Cecil, but to find ont who 
whispers to you of your téte-t-téte with Arrelio that you 
would like my mask off, 2. mon diplomat, i take your dae 
tery st its worth !” 

“Then you do injustice to yourself and to me,” whispered 
Strathmore, urgently, tantalized and provoked to the last 
degree by a woman who knew so much of himself and would 
Jet him ‘know nothing of her: “Your hand alone is in- 
signia and type of what the tout ensemble would be were it 
onl} ed. Those Titania-like fingers must have face 
and form to match with them. Do yon not think your 
mask is as cruel as the closest veil of the Odaliaque, since, 
like that, it only shows us enough to make us wistfully 
dream of all we are denied ?” 

““Gracefally turned! were it only sincere!” answered 
the White Domino, her low, musical, mocking laugh echo- 
ing softly where they stood by the fountain, where the 
light of the lamps was shaded by the fantastic ferns and 
fan-life leave8 of the profuse Oriental foliage that drooped 
around. ‘But with Lord Cecil Strathmore it is only 
flattery, adroit and diplomatic, to find out who has the 
elue“to his secret interview with Arrelio! Neither the 
mask nor the veil are cruelties to you; you care nothing 
for what they shroud; and as for dreaming of what is 
denied to you, you would disdain 20 poetical a weakness, 
moles the terial involved a state secret; then, indeed, it 
might baang your sleep a little! Listen, Lord Cecil! I 
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know diplomacies, see if I know yon personally : 
You Peet but with asingolar lofty ambition, 
in which wealth has no share. You disdain gold as the 
dieu de la soture, and seek power alone. You are cold, and 
proud of your coldness, as of the polish of steel that has 
never been dimmed. You prize friendship, but disdain 
love as the plaything of fools and the dalliance of dotards, 
You look on life as the clay, and on men as the plaster 
through whom you, master-craftsman, will fashion the 
shape that pleases you without a flaw, ductile and plastic 
to every turn of your hand. Yon love finesse, sway, 
dominance ; mm are independent of sympathy; you are 
perfectly an umptuonusly self-reliant ; you have the 
profound subtle intellect of the old Italian statesmen ; 
perhaps you have their swift, dark, relentless passion, too ; 

ut, if go, it slambers—as yet, as it slombered with them 
till_it wes time to strike. You are like the Strathmores 
of White Ladies, line by line, feature forfeature, and with 
their physiognomy inherit their character. Now, am I 
clairvoyante or not? Tell me!” 

She spoke in low, sweet whisper, bending towards 
him with her luminous eyes shining on him through her 
mask, while the sapphires flashed their azure rays in the 
light, and the mystical, monotonons music of the fountain 
murmured on and on, and oe sant flowers of Os ae 
ern creepers swung against the glittering, sno’ of 
her dotsino. With romething “of the strange, startled 
wonder with which Surrey saw his love shadowed out on 
the Mirour of Gramarye, Strathmore heard his character 
drawn in the unerring words of the mysterious mask. A 
moment before he would have sworn that no living crea- 
ture, save, perhaps, Bertie Erroll, could have known him 
so well; and the portraiture, exact to the life in, every 
Hine, startled him as we may have been siartled i 
suddenly upon an unseen mirror that gives us back our 
Puan pets a crar Ais ou ine — g Tight Be 
atre! out his hand to her, his grasp involuntarily closing 
on the folds of the domino, 

“Olairvoyante or not, you are an enchantress! and I 
must know who has studied me so miraculously before we 
Ra Vameee a, Dele: T cannot let you go unknown. 

will not!” o* 


THE DOMINO POWDERED WITH GOLDEN BEES. 4, 
She laughed the laugh swest as music, that hed some- 


thing menacing and mocking in its soft, subdued carillon. 

«But you must, by the rules of all masquerades. I am 
Tike Eros, I must be adored unseen ; bring light to unveil 
me, and I shall take wing! Will you lament as sincerely 
as Psyche? Adien {” . 

With a swift, sudden movement, ere he conld detain 
her, the white folds stid from his hand, and she had flut- 
tered away, as though she literally took wing like the Eros 
she spoke of, floating off under the tropical foliage like 
some rich-plumaged bird, the gold-flowered domino brash- 
ing through the dark glossy leaves as she passed. Ag 
swiftly Strathmore pursued; but before it was possible to 
overtake her, a group of dominoes had surrounded her, 
and on the arm of one of them she had passed so rapidly 
out of the Pavillon de Flore, that ere he could follow she 
waa lost in the throng. 

‘Who could she be? Who could know him 80 well while 
she was unknown to him? Her air, her voice, her e: 
were half familiar while yet strange, and the mask might 
have effectually disguised his best-known friend. Yet, as 
he recalled those who alone could have spoken thus to 
him, he rejected them all; this mysterious clairvoyante 
could be none of them. The lost White Domino piqued 
him. Soft voices challenged him with witty mots, fair 
maskers kept him talking to them that light, brilliant badin- 
age that women live on, as humming-birds on farina, and 
bees upon honey; eyes dazzling as hers wooed him ten- 
derly through their masks; but Strathmore was haunted 
by one woman, to the exclusion of sll the rest ; be songht 
her unceasingly through the Luilhiers’ salons, but always 
in vain, The sweet, sensuous mouth, the luminous e} 
the thrilling, musical voice and laugh, that would have 
had magic Ser others, were not what piqued him; it was 
the strange know! that she had of himeelf, the uner- 
ring fidelity with wi she had "sketched traita in his 
character that he himself even had known bat in indis- 
tinet shadow till the light of her words had streamed in 
upon them. Had he believed in clairvoyance, he would 
Serieuaby, tome, vega tin. crow hat died 

istently, ceasclessly, crow 
Tie roo for the ‘Duclisee's féte & la Bégence—sought her 
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always in vain. At last, giving up in roked despair 
his Pootless chase of the azure i a golden bees, 
that only flashed on his sight in the distance to perpetn- 
ally elude his approach, he leant againat the doorway of 
one of the conservatories, where a breeze reached him, 
cooling the air that was hot with the blaze of the myriad 
lights, and heavy with the odor of perfumes and flowers ; 
and stood there looking down the long suite of salons, glit- 
tering with the moving throng of dominoes, and hol 
his mask in his hand, so that the light fell full upon the 
peculiar Vandyke-like character of his head, rendered the 
more striking by the dark violet of his masquerade dress 
and the diamonds that studded it. He was provoked, 
impatient, interested more than ever he had been in his 
whole life—save once—and he was annoyed with himself 
that he had so mismi the affair as to let the Domino 
Blane slip from his hands. He was annoyed with himself, 
and not less so when, as he stood there, snowy folds swept 
past him, the jewelled handle of a fan struck his arm, and 
@ foft voice was in his ear : 

“ Réveur ! Pha look like a portrait of the Old Masters ! 
Are you thinking of the Vol affair, or of me? You 
will be foiled with both; Arrelio will not si and I 
shall not unmask! ood-night, Strathmore ! Perhaps, I 
shall ‘bana your sleep this morning, a8 1 know a state 
secre 

The words were scarce whispered before she had passed 
him! Again she eluded his detention; again, swift as 
lightning, 18 sued her, this all-mysterious and all-tanta- 
lising mask ; but destiny was against him. The throng 
parted them, an Austrian Baroness detained him, the trail- 
ing folds of & rose-domino entangled him ; she was perpe- 
fually at a distance as he followed her through the salons, 
which she was then leaving on the arm of a klack danino 
to go to her carriage, the golden bees glittering, the snowy 
dresa fluttering, just far enough off to be provokingly near 
and provokingly distant, as, detained now by this, now 
by that, he threaded his way through the interminable 
length of the salons, ante-chambers, cabinets de peinture, 
‘end reception-rooms in her wake, and passed out into tho 
staircase at the very moment that she wes descending its 
last step! She had a crowd about her, following her as 

« 
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courtiers follow their Queen, and her sapphires were gleam- 
Pitas of light tne marble pasqut of he mngailoens bal of 

of ¢ mari magnificent hall o! 
the Hotel Luilhiers. 

“A white domino, powdered with gold bees !—can you 
tell me whose that is, us ?” asked Strathmore, eagerly, 
where he stretched over the balustrade as Bellus came out 
of the vestibule, while below, with her masked court about 
her, she passed on to her carriage. 

«A white domino with golden bees!” cried the Vicomte: 
“ Pardien ! you have seen her, then ?” 

“Seen her/ Seen whom ?” 

“Did she take off her mask ?” went on Bellna, not hoed- 
ing the counter-question : “Did you see her face? Did 
you look at her well? What do you think of her ?” 

“ Her! Whom? I ask you who the white domino is, 
Look—quick ! you will catch her before she has passed out 
of the hall, ose domino is that?” 

“That? Nom de Dieu ! that is HERS!” 

“ Hore? Curse your pronouns! She must have a name ! 
‘Whose ?” 

K tree Lady Vavasour! You have seen her, then, at 
aat 


CHAPTER VII. 


TWO NIGHT PICTURES—BY WAXLIGHT, AND BY 
MOONLIGHT. 


Maxtor, Lady Vavasour and Vaux, sat before her 
dressing-room fire (which, born in the West Indies, she 
had lighted in summer or winter), watching the embers 
play, neatled jn the cozy depths of her laxurions chair, 
‘with a novel open in her lap, and her long shining tresses 
unbotnd and hanging in a loose, rippled lexuriance as the 
hair gf. the Vénus & Ia Coquille. No toilette was so 
becoming as the azure negligé of softest Indian texture, 
with its profusion of gossamer lace about the arms and 
bosom, tt ahe wore; no chauasure more bewitchin; 
than the slipper, fantastically broidered with gold an 
pearls, into which the foot she held out to the fire to warm 
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was ali 3 20 sanctuary for that belle des belles fitter 
and pia hth than the dressing-room, with ite ros- 
tendre hangings, its silver swinging lamps, ite toilette- 
table ieee ee gee ae ieee) framed ae Dreaden, 2 
jasper tazze filled with j its med vases 

Bowes ite 8 crystal Faved of ‘erfaes and bouquets, its 
thou ings of luxury grace. Here, perhaps, 
Marion, Lady Vavasour, who had rarest loveliness a at all 
hours, looked her loveliest of all; and here she sat now, 
thinking, while the firelight shone on the dazzling white- 
ness of her skin, on the luminous depths of her eyes, on 
tho shining unbound treeses of her hair, and on the dia- 
mond-studded circlet on her fair left hand that was the 
badge of her allegiance to one lord, and the signet of her 
title to reign, a Queen of Society and a Marchioness of 
Vavasour and Vaux. Her thoughts might well be sunny 
ones ; she was in the years of her youth and the height 
of her beauty ; she had not a caprice she could not carry 
out, nor a wish ehe could not gratify. Her world, dehi- 
rious with her fascination and ductile to her magic, let 
her place her foot on its neck and rule it as she would ; 
she was censed with the purple incense of worship wherever 
she moved, and gave out life and death with her smile and 
her frown, with a soft whispored word, or a moue boudeuse. 
From a station of comparative obscurity, when her existence 
had threatened to pass away in ingnlar monotony and 
colonial obscurity, her beauty had lifted her toa dazuling 
rank, and her tact had taught her to grace it, 6o that none 
eonld fa earg but all bowed before her; so that in a 
thorongh-| exclusive set she gave the law and made the 
fashion, and conquests unnumbered strewed her path 
“thick as the leaves in Vallambrosa.” 

On her first appearance as Lady Vavasour and Vaux, 
which had been made some six years, befose thiseat St. 
Petersburgh, women had murmured at, and society been 
shy to receive, this exquisite creature, come none knew 
whence, born from no one knew whom, with whom the 
world in general conceived that my lord Marquis had 
made a wretched mésalliance ; the Marquis being a man 
sans reproche aa far a8 “blood ” went, if upon some other 
score he was not quite so stainless as might have been. 
But the world in very brief time gave way before her ; 
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with the ecepire of a matchless loveliness, and the skill of 
a born tactician, she cleared all obstacles, overruled all 
ponents, bore down all hesitations, silenced all sneera, She 
ereated & furore, she became the mode; women might 
slander her ag they would, they conld do nothing against 
her; and in brief time, from her début of finesse, by 
witchery, by the double right of her own resistless fascina- 
tion, and the dignity of her lord’s nate, Marion, Marchio- 
ness of Vavasour and Vaux, was s Power in the world of 
fashion, and an acknowledged leader in her own spheres of 
ton, pleasure, and coquetry. “ Woman's wit” can do any- 
thing if it be given free run and free scope, and with that 
indescribable yet priceless quality of her sex she was richly 
endowed. How richly, you will conceive when Y say that 
now she had so effectually silenced and bewitched society, 
that in society (save here and there, where two or three 
very malicious grandes dames, whom she had outrivalled, 
were gathered together for spleen, slander, and Souchong) 
the question of her Origin was never now mooted. It 
would, indeed, have been as fst tuous to have debated. 
such 4 question with her as for the Houries to have asked 
Aphrodite of her birth when the amber-dropping golden 
tresses and the snowy shoulders rose up from the white 
see-foam. Lady Vavasour was Herself, and was all-suffi- 
cient for herself. Her delicate azure veins were her san; 
azul, her fair white hands were her seize quartiers, her 
shining tresses were her bezants d’or, and her Iuminons 
eyes her blazonry. Garter King-at-Arms himeelf, looking 
on her, would have forgotten heraldry, flung the bare, life- 
Jess skeleton of pedigree to the winds before the living 
peanty, and allowed that Venus needs no Pursuivant’s 
marshalling. 

She sat looking into the dressing-room fire, while the 
glearfl of the*waxlights was warm on her brow, and played 
in the depths of her dazzling eyes; a pleased smile lingered 
about her lovely pe and her fingers idly played with the 
leaves of her novel—her thoughts were more amusing than 
its pagea, She was thinking over the triumph of the past 
night and day; of how she had wooed from the Marquis 
Parrelio, for pare insouciant curiosity, state secrets that 
honor and prudence alike bade him withhold, but which he 
was powerless to deny before her magical witchery ; of how 
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Constantine of Lanaris had followed her from Athens, to lay 
at her feet the sworn homage of a Prince, and be rewarded 
with a tap of a fan painted by Wattean ; of the imperial 
sables Duke Nicholas Tchemidoff had flung down a la Ra- 
leigh on a damp spot on the Terrace des Feuillans, where, 
otherwise, her dainty brodequins would have been set on 
some moist fallen leaves, as they had strolled there together; 
of the pieces of Henri-Deux and Rose-Berri ware, dearer to 
him than his life, which that king of connoisseurs, Lord 
‘Weiverden, had resented to her, sacrificing his Faience for 
the sake of a smile; of the words which men had whispered 
to her in the perfumed demi-lumiére of her violet-hung 
bondoir, while her eyes laughed and lured them softly and 
Tesistlcasly to their doom; of all the triamphs of the past 
twelve hours, since the doors of her hotel in the Place Ven- 
déme had first been opened at two o'clock in the day to her 
crowding court, to now, when she had quitted the bal masqné 
of her friend Louise de Luilhiers, and was inbaling in in 
memory the incense on which she lived. For the belle Mar- 
quise was a finished coquettc, never sated with conquest ; 
and it was said, in certain circles antagonistic to her own, 
that neither her coquetries nor her conquests were wholly 
harmless. But every flower, even the fairest, has its shadow 
beneath it as it swings in the sunlight! 

“He did not remember me!” thought the Venus Aphro- 
dite of the rose-hung dressing-room, looking with a smile 
into the flames of the fire, which it was her whim to have 
even in so warm a night as was this one: “ My voice should 
have told him; it is a terribly bad compliment! However, 
he shall pay for it! A woman who knows her power can 
always tax any negligence to her as heavily as she likes, 
How incomprehensibiy silly those women must be who he- 
come their lovers’ slaves, who hang on their words and seek 
their tenderness, and make themselves mniserable atetheir 
infidelities. I cannot understand it; if there be a thing in 
the world easier to manage than another, it is a MAN! 
Weak, obstinate, vain, wayward, loving what they cannot 
get, slighting what they hold in their hand, adoring what 
they have only on an insecure tenure, trampling on anything 
that lies at their mercy, always capricious to a constant 
mistress and constant to a capricious—men are all alike; 
there is nothing easier to keep in leading-strings when once 
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you know their foibles! Those swift, silent Strathmores, 
they are very cold, they say, and love very rarely; but when 
they love, it must be imperiously, passionately, madly, tout 
aurien. I should like to see tin roused. Shall 1 rouse 
him? Perhaps! He could not resist me if I chose to wind 
him round my fingers, I should like to supplant his ambi- 
tion, to break down his pride, to shatter his coldness, to bow 
him down to what he defies. Those facile conquests are no 
honor, those men who sigh at the first sight of one’s eyebrow, 
and lose their heads at the shadow of a smile; I am tired 
of them—sick of them! Tonjours perdrix! And the birds 
go easily shot! Shall I choose! Yes! No man living could 
defy me—not even Lord Cecil Strathmore!” 

And as she thought this last vainglorious but fully-war- 
ranted thought, Manon, Lady Vavasour, lying back in her 
fautenil, with her head resting negligently on her arm, that 
in its turn rested on the satin ions, with that grace 
which was her peculiar charm, as the firelight shone on her 
loosened hair and the rose-leaf flush of her delicate cheeks, 
glanced at her own reflection in a mirror standing near, on 
whose surface the whole matchless tableau was reproduced 
with its dainty and brilliant coloring, and smiled—a smile 
of calm security, of superb triumph. Could she not vanquish, 
whom and when and where she would? 

‘That night, far across the sea, under the shadow of English 
woodlands that lay dark, and fresh, and still beneath the 
brooding summer skies, a woman stood within the shelter of 
a cottage-porch, looking down the forest lane that stretched 
into the Ristance, with the moonbeams falling across its 
moss-grown Toad between the boles of the trees, and the 
silent country lying far beyond, hushed and dim, and 
shrouded in a white mist. She was young, and she had the 
Tight of youth—love—in her eyes as she gazed wistfully into 
the gloom, vajnly seeking to pierce through the dense foliage 
of the boughs andthe darkness of the night, and listened, 
thirstily and breathlessly, for a step beloved to break the 
undisturbed silence. The scarlet folds of a cloak fell off her 
shoulders, her head was uncovered, and the moon bathed her 
in its radiance where she stood, the branches above her, as 
the wind stirred amongst them, shaking silver drops of dew 
from their moistened leaves on her brow and into her bosom. 
She loved, and listened for that which she loved; listened 
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tiently, yet eagerly and long, while the faint summer 
Sionds erept over the dark fe heavens, the stars shining 
through their mist, and the distant chimes of a church clock 
from an old grey tower bosomed in the woods tolled out the 
quarters, one by one, as the hours of the night stole onward. 

Suddenly she heard that for which she longed—heard ere 
other ears could have caught it—a step falling on the moss 
that: covered the forest road, and coming towards ber; then 
she sprang forward in the darkness, the dew shaking from 
her hair, and the tears of a great gladness glancing in her 
eyes, as she twined her arms close about him whom she met, 
end clung to him as though no earthly power should sever 

em. 

You are come at last! Ah, if you knew how bitter your 
absence is, if you knew how I grudge you to the cruel world 
that robs me 60 long, so often of you id 

He laughed, and looked down fondly on her while she 
clang to him, wreathing her arms about his neck : 

“Billy child! I am not worth your worship, still less 
worth the consecration of your life, when I repay it so little, 
recompense it go ill.” 

She laid her hand upon his lips and gazed up into his 
eyes, clinging but the more closely to him, and laughing and 
weeping in her joy: 

“Hush, hush! Pay it ill? Have I not the highest, best, 
most precious payment in your love? J care for no other, 
you know that so well.” 

He stroked ber hair caressingly, perhaps repentantly (few 
men can meet the eyes of a woman who loves them purely 
and faithfully, after a long absence, without some pangs of 
conscience, without some contrast of the quality of her 
fidelity and their own), and kissed the lips uplifted to his 
own; the love that he read in her eyes, and that trembled 
in her voice, saddoned him, be could not havetold why, even 
whilst he recognised it as something uftpurchasable in the 
world he had quitted, where its strength and its fidelity 
would have been bat words of an unknown tongue, subjects 
of a jeer, objects of a jest. 

“And you have scen none who have supplanted me since 
we 3 none of whom I need have jealousy or fear?” 
she shlepered to him, with a certain tremulous, wistful 
anxiety—he was her all, she could not be robbed of him!—- 
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yet with a fond, sunny smile upon her face as it was raised 
to his in the faint sheen of the starlight, the amile of a love 
too deeply true, too traly trustful to harbor a dread that 
were donbt, a doubt that were disloyalty to the faith it 
received as to the faith it gave. 

He looked down into her eyes, and pressed closer against 
his own the heart that he knew beat solely, purely, wholly 
for himself. 

“ My precions one! you need be jealous of no living thing 
with me. None have twined themselves about my heart, 
none have rooted themselves into my life as you have done. 
Have no dread! No rival shall ever supplant you, I swear 
before God!” 

He spoke the oath in all sincerity, in all faith, in all 
fervor, speaking it as many men have so spoken before him, 
not dreaming what the day will bring forth, not knowing 
how fate will make them unwitting perjurers, unconscious 

les to the bond of their word, as they are lured on- 
wi and driven downwards, almost one would say blaine- 
lesa, in the hands of chance. 

And the woman that nestled in his arms and gazed up 
into his eyes nighed a low, long, tremulous sigh of too 
gladness, He was her world ; she knew of and needed no 

er 
en he loosed her from his close embrace, and still look- 
ing down into the eyes that uttered a love which the women 
in the world he lived in neither knew nor guessed, and to 
which he came back as from the atmosphere of gaslit salons 
one comes into the clear soft air of the dawn; he Jed her 
under the drooping branches of the trees that hung stirless 
and dew-laden in the warm air, into the house hidden in the 
profase and tangled foliage. Their steps ceased to fall on 
the moss, their shadows to slant across the star-lit path, 
their ahispered words to stir the silence; the woodland 
country lay beyond calm and still in the shade of the night, 
the fleecy clouds drifted slowly now and then across the 
bright radiance of the moon, the winds moved gently 
amongst the leaves; in the jattice casements shrouded in 
the trees the lights died out, and the church chimes struck 
faintly in the distance their hours one by one. On the 
hushed earth three angels brooded—Night and Sleep, and 

eace. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE KISMET THAT WAS WRITTEN ON 4 MILLEFLEURS- 
SCENTED NOTE. 
__ ft Menrice’s, Paris. 
“My pear Errott,—To keep faith with you, I must 
tell you that I have seen Lady Vavasour! Rather, to 
speak more properly, have heard her, for she was masked, 
and I saw nothing except, what I freely confess to be, as 
lovely a month and chin as the devil ever gave his special 
aides-de-camp, the daughters of Eve, for a weapon of 
slaughter and a tool of perdition. I met her at Madame 
de Luilhiers’ bal masqué, and she has her full share of Eve's 
curiosity ; for though, to my certain knowledge, I have never 
seen her before, nor she me, she informed mo of everything 
about myself, and a little more besides! She repeated one 
of the old White Ladies chronicles—where the dence could 
she get hold of it ?—and was up to some diplomatic tricks, 
whose juggling we all thought had been done strictly in 
to. 1 sappose the Nazarenes, who lie in the laps of the 
itled Dalilah, let. her coax their secrets out of them. The 
ogs that Samson in all ages ought to smite is Himself! 
You will think her divine, I dare say 3 fascinating I can 
very well believe thet she is, by the wiles she tried A me 
to-night; and she’s gifted with the sex’s true gentus for tan- 
talizing. I like nothing I have heard of her, and I should 
say it is particularly lucky the Marquis is of elastic conjugal 
penoples ! I never remember seeing him, do you? 

lon’t envy him his wife, though f admit she is half a sor- 
ceress, and has a very pretty mouth ; but it is a mouth that 
would whisper too many infidelities to please me, were I hef 
‘What the deuce are you doing with yourself? Carlton tells 
me you eaid ‘you were going out of,towm—c'éiaw tout.” 
Ont of town in June! You pare ate not turning pastoral, and 
Getting eniété of provinciality ? The Beau Sabreur a Strephon ! 
at & vision! I dare say 8 woman’s at the bottom of it ; 
but Aspasia was always your game, not Phillis, except, 
indeed, with that mysterious White Ladies inamorata, whom 
you wouldn’t be chaffed about. But it can’t be she, because 
that love's twelve months old now to my knowledge, and 
must have been rococo long ago. I will pique Lgdy Milli- 
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cent till she badgers you out of your secret. Good-night, 
old fellow! I shall be heartily glad to see you again. When 
will it be? Can't you run over here? I expect I shall get 
the French Derby, thongh Lawton’s confounded love of a 
close finigh lost me the English one. The betting’s quite 
steady here on Maréchale, always five to one, I shail start 
him for the St. Leger, and send him over to Maldon to train 
throngh August and September. Nesselrode’s a good 
second. They don't offer frecly at all on Tambour, and I 
half think he'll be scratched. The Abbey's at your service, 
of course, a8 it always is, to fill as you like for the First, 
You will oblige me very much by keeping the old place 
open, and knocking over the birds, whether J come 
or not. 
“ Yours as ever, 
“Crom STRATHMORE.” 


Strathmore, having written those Iast words as the morn- 
ing sun streamed in through the persiennes of his bed- 
chamber, addressed his letter to Major Erroll, 194, Albe- 
marle-street, London (where that debt-laden Sabreur had a 
suite of rooms, dainty and luxurious enough to domicile 
Lady Millicent), and lying back in his chair, put his 
Manilla between his lips, stirred the chocolate Diaz had 
placed at his elbow, and sat thinking, while the smooth 
Albanian moved noiselessly about, laying out the clothes 
that might be needed through the day, polishing an eye- 
glass, rubbing up a diamond, refilling a bouquet-bottle, or 
performing some other office of valet-dom. Carelessly and 
cavalierly as he had dismissed the Domino-Blanc in the letter 
he had just been writing, the tantalizing mystery of the 
night before was not so easily to be dismissed from his 
memory. Lady Vavasour! For once Strathmore’s keen 
penetration gnd diplématist acumen were baffled and at 

lt ; he could fathom neither the means nor the motive of 
the dazzling Peeress’s interest in, and attack upon him. 
How could a woman, whom he had perpetually missed, and 
never met during the five years that she had sparkled 
through society, know him, as he would have taken his oath 
his oldest friend could not do, and photograph his character 
with a realistic accuracy that he himesle Timning it from 
analysis, could barely have attained ? 
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The belle Marquise lying back in her fauteuil, gazing 
dreamily and nonchalantly at herself in the mirror, with her 
shining hair failing over her arm, and a smile of superb 
consciousness on her rich curling lips, might have exercised 
a mesmeric power of will the night before, eo persistently 
had she haunted him from the time that he saw the last 
flutter of the snowy folds of her domino. Is there any 
clectro-biology so potent as beauty? A vaene prejudice 
had associated Lady Vavasour in his eyes wi-.. a dangerous 
and disagreeable aroma ; he had mistrusted, without know- 
ing her, this woman who fooled fools at her will ; she had 
een a mésalliance, and he abhorred mésalliances ; she was 
a Creole, und he detested Creoles ; she was a coquette, and 
he was always impatient of coqucttes. If Strathmore had 
ever wasted his hours in imaging an ideal mistress (which 
ho most uasuredly never did), his ideal would have, probably, 
clothed itself in some form, pure, stainless, lofty, of a soil- 
less honor, and a grave and glorious grace, such as Hypatia, 
when the sunlight of Hellas fell on her white Ionic robes, 
and her proud cycx glanced over the assembled multitudes. 
‘This malicious mask, this tantalizing clairvoyante, was cer- 
tainly of an order its direct antipodes! But despite all 
that, perhaps because of it, Lady Vavasour, seen yet unseen, 
unknown yet knowing so much, haunted him, piqued him, 
usurped his thoughts; and when a woman does that, what 
‘use is it for any man to send her to the deuce, to consign 
her to the devil? Heaven knows, not one whit! Ana- 
them Bfaranatha only incenses the sorceress, and the more 
she is exorcised the more she persists. 

‘To dismiss her troublesome memory, he took up one out 
of a pile of letiers Diaz had placed on a salver beside him. 
It was a delicate cream-colored Millefleurs-scented billet, 
fragrant with the odour of the boudoir, breathing of s babl 
writing-case, and 2 gemmed penholder, and white jgwelled 
fingers ; it was only a note of invitation, pressingly worded, 
and signed Blanche de Ruelle-Courances, asking him to 
join the party gathered at her chiitean of Vernongeaux, now 
that Paris was growing em] and detestable, and the 
country and the vine-shadows ila mode. The Comtesse de 
Ruelle was a charming leader of his own set, English by 
birth and tint, Parisienne by marriage and habit ; there was 
uo more agreeable place in to visit at than Vernon- 
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ceaux, and she always had about her as amusing and as chic 
a circle as the fashion of the two nations afforded. He read 
the note; not inclined to accept the invitation, but intend. 
ing to go across the Kohl, in common with most other Euro- 
pean dips and dévorés, to the pet Bad of ministers and 
martingales, congresses, and coups de bonheur, Chevaliers of 
the order of honor and Chevaliers of the order of industry, 
king-like Greeks and Greek-like kings. His weighing of the 
merits of Baden v. Vernon:caux, and fifty other places open 
to him, was interrupted by Diaz approaching him from the 
ante-room : 

“M. le Comte de Valdor domande si milord est visible?” 

Strathmore looked up, setting down his chocolate : 

“To him—oh yes! Show M. le Comte up here, if he 
have no objection.” 

The Albanian withdrew (Diaz was soft, slock, noiseless 
ag @ panther, an obeyed implicitly — four inestimable 
qualities in a valet, a wife, or a spy!), and, in a few 
aninutes, ushered Valdor in ; a very young man, not more 
than four or five-and-twenty, slight, graceful, animated, 
delicately made, the beau-ideal, as he was the descendant, 
of those who turned back their scented roffles, and shook 
the powder from their perfumed locks, as they went out 
with a mot on their lips to the fatal charrette while the 
tocsin sounded. " 

“Valdor, trés cher, forgive my receiving you en négligé,” 
laughed Strathmore. “We don’t stand on ceremony with 
one another. I’m later than usual, and you are earlier, 
It isn’t twelve, is it.” 

Valdor looked at his little jewelled watch, the size of 2 
fifty-centime, and answered a trifie @ fort ef @ travers os he 
sank into a dormense, and played with Galignané. 

“If you come ont at noon like this, Valdor, you'll soon 
Jose your repntatign ; you'll tan your skin, disenchant your 
lady worshippers, and sink among the ordinary herd, who 
are deep in business before we’ve had our coffee, and trade 
in their coupons before we've thought of our valets,” 
Jaughed Strathmore, noticing his unusual absence of man- 
ner, for Veldor was generally the most insouciant of 
blondins, and boasted that he never reflected but on two 
subjects—the fit of his gloves, and ithe temperature of his 
eau-de-Cologne bath. 
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YValdor laughed too, and stroked his moustaches with a 
hand as small and delicate as that which the White Domino 
could boast : 

“Jt ds horribly early; friends are great bores in the 
morning ; nobody’s mot’s good till the lancheon wine has 
washed it; indeed, I don’t think a decent thing’s ever 
said before dinner. I’m sure Horace himself was prosy 
betore he had sat down to the cena; wit must have 
starved of famine on a date! J owe you fifty excuses, 
Strathmore, for intruding so soon, but—I wanted to see 
you alone.” 

“Tm most happy to see you, my dear fellow. If you 
are going to be unassuming, it’s the prerogative of friend- 
ship to prose, as of marriage to bore one you know ; every 
virtuous thing is dull ; a preacher and a prig from time 
immemorial!” said Strathmore, feuilletonnant the dainty 
Peper of the Millefleurs-scented note: “What's the matter, 

‘aldor—anything ? Are you ruil ning yourself for Viola 
V6, like Caderousse ? Has Nessclrode gone lame? Has 
some brave de la rolure heen copying your liveries, or has 
some ugly Serene Princess fallen in love with you, and left 

‘ou vacillating between the horrors and the honors of the 
liaison ? What is it, eh +” 

“Only this—once for all, I’m ashamed to say I must keep 
in your debt a little longer ——” 

“That all!” cried Strathmore, stopping him before he 
conld finish the sentence : “ My dear fellow! never trouble 
your head about such a trifle ; I had forgotten if, I assare 
you ; oblige me by doing the same.” 

Valdor shook his head, the color in his face deepening 
as he tossed the Galignani with the nervous gesture of a 
man embarrassed and mortified : 

“T can’t forget so easily ; I would not ifI could, You 
are too generous, Strathmore ; you leng to men who have 
nothing. I never dreamt I should be unable to pay you; 
I made sure that by this time—but Lascases refuses to 
Tene my bitl; I cannot get money anywhere just yet, 





an 

Strathmore stopped him with a gesture, and stretched 
out his hand ; he liked young Valdor, and his own wealth, 
as I have said, he held in superb disdain, save in so far as 
it conduced to Power. He gave freely and royally ; evil 
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there might be in his nature, but not a touch of meanness ; 
at that time he would have succored his darkest foc from 
his puree ; the virtues, as the errors of this man, were all 
naturally in extreme ; petty things were not alone beneath 
him, but impossible to him. 

“You would get into Lascases’ debt to get out of mine ? 
For shame! Trust your friend rather than that beggarly 
Jew, surely! You will repay it when you can, that I am 
certain of; meantime, give me your honor you will never 
renew the subject unless I do. It was a trifling affair, and 
you were most welcome to it!” 

As he spoke, he generous smile which gave much of 
sweetness to his face, came on it, softening what was dark, 
relaxing what was cold ; and Valdor, as his hand closed 
on Strathmore’s, saw all that was best, all that was most. 
attractive, in a nature that was an enigma in much even to 
itself. He spoke a few hurried words of thanks ; he, a bel 
esprit of the salons and the circles, was now ata loss for 
speech—-now that he felt; and Strathmore stopped him 
once more. 

“Not a syllable more about it! If ever the time come 
that I have to ask you to do anything, I know you will do 
it for me—c'esf assez. Are you going to Vernongeaux this 
year, Valdor ?” : 

He spoke carelessly, laughingly, to cover whatever cm- 
barrassment the other might fecl in uecepting his gene- 
rosity ; he little foresaw what the service would be that he 
would cal! on his debtor to render him. 

“You are? Well! there isn’t a more charming chite- 
Jaine than Blanche anywhere. She invites me, but I shall 
go to Baden after the race-week,” went on Strathmore, 
brushing a fly off the rose Cashmere sleeve of his dressing- 
gown: “T shall mect Arrelio there, and you get a man’s 
meanitlg ont of him: in chit-chat as you never do in a con- 
ference. If congresses were held en petit comité, with ao 
sypper worthy Caréme, they might come to something, 
instead of ending, as they always do now, in cobwebs and 
in moonshine. Why do the English always got cheated 
and fooled in a European congress, I wonder? Not becanse 
they can’t lie, it is the national métier. Because they He 
too much and too barefacedly, I think ; and no gobemouche 
is ever trisked into even suspecting them of—the truth! 
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A wise man never lies ; [ don’t mean because he’s moral, 
but becanse he’s judicious: ‘On peut étre plus fin qu'on 
autre, mais pas plus fin que tous les autres.’ Somebody 
always finds out a falrehood, and, once found out, your 
eredit’s gone! { say, Valdor, do you know my compatriote, 
Lady Vavasour ?” f 

“Lady Vavasour? Bon Dieu! I think I do! What 
a cold-blooded question to ask anybody in that indifferent 
way! Who doesn’t know her rather?” 

© Tdon't. What sort of woman is she?” 

“Peste, mon cher, you ask a folio. I couldn't tell you. 
She is divine —~!” 

“Divine ? Well! ‘a woman /s a dish for the gods if the 
devil dress her not,’ Shakspeare says ; but I think the devil 
generally has the dressing, and serves up sauce with it so 
very Piquante thatit’s all but poison ; it’s a dish like mush- 
rooms, dainty but dangerous ; with the beau sexe as with 
the fangi, it’s fifty to ten one lights on a false one, and pays 

penalty for one’s appetite! Is she a malicious woman, your 
livinity ?” 

“Malicious ? No! Malice is for F staeatd women, pinched, 
sallow, and angrily jealous ; for dowagers who nod their 
wigs over whist and their neighbor's character ; for vieilles 
filles who vacillate between sacraments and scandals ! 
Malice is a vinegar thing that belongs to a ‘certain age!” 
it has nothing to do with her. She's a little tantalizing, 
if you like——* 

“ Distinction without a difference! I thought she was ! 
And a coquette ?” 

“To the last extent !” 

Strathmore laughed : 

“To the last! I dare say!—when women once pass the 
boundary line they generally clear the ramparts, I syppose 
the Marquis gives the latitude he take’—just, at any Tate. 
‘We're not often so on those points ; we take an ell, but we 
don’t give an inch. That’s the beauty of vesting our honor 
in our wives ; it’s so much ensier to forbid and dragonize 
another than ourselves! What a droll thing, by the way, 
itis, that an Englishwoman Pigues herself on being THOUGET 
faithful to her husband, and a hwoman on being thought 
unfaithful; their theory's different, but their practice comes 
to much the same thine !” -” 
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© They're like schismatics in the Churches, they split in 
semblance and on a straw’s point, but, sous les carles, agree 
to persecute and agree to dupe! As for Lord Vavasour, he’s 
adetestable gourmand, invents sauces, bores you horribly, 
and has but one virtue—a great conjugal one !—he never 
interferes with his wife! He's a semi-sovereign with a lot 
of parasites, a mauvais sujet with a fon de garrison, and 
just brains enough to be vicious without enough to be 
entertaining.” 

“A very general case, my dear fellow! Vice is very 
common, and wit is very scarce ; fifty men make mischief 
to one that makes mots. We ean fill our cells with con- 
victs, but not our clubs with causeurs. I wonder govern- 
ment don’t tax good talk; it’s quite a luxury, and they 
might add de luze, since so many go without it all their 
lives, in blessed ignorance of even whai it is! Where does 

our belle Manaise go this year? I suppose you know all 
er movements? She must be leaving now.” 

“Poste ! don’t you know? I thonght you were asked to 
Vernongeaux ?” 

“Well, if I be, what has that—~” 

“To do with it? She is going there, too, She leaves 
Paris to-day.” 

“There?” The word had a dash of cagerness in it, 
different to the uninterested, careless tone with which 
Strathmore had asked all his other questions. 

“Yes. She and Madame de Ruelle are sworn allics ; 
they are constantly together. Go there and you'll gee her. 
Do, Strathmore ; parole d’honncur she is worth the trouble, 
She is exquisite, and for you, you icicle, she can’t be 
dangerous,” 

“Dangerous!” said Strathmore, with his most contemp- 
tnous sneer: “Thank God, no woman was ever yet dan- 
gerovs to me ; a man must be a fool indeed, who is snared 
by the ready-made wiles of a coquette.” 

. ‘Antony was no fool.” 

“No, but he was a madman, and that comes to the same 
thing ; besides, Antony must have had very extraordinary 
tastes altogether, to be in love with a woman forty years 
old, and as brown as a berry.” 

“Yes,” said Valdor, pathetically, “I do wish, for his 
credit, Cleopatra had been half her years, and a shade 
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or two fairer. Actiam would have been very poetic 
then.” 

“ Poetic? Pitiable, if you like, as it is now. I say, 
Valdor—to go to a better theme—those stcel-greys of Lee 
Vivian's went for nothing at the sale yesterday ; they were 
splendid animals, and the pigcon-blue Arab mare was 
knocked down for five thousand francs! The wines will be 
worth bidding for, too; he had some of the best comet- 
hock in Paris, Poor fellow ! one drinks his wines at his 
table one month, and discusses them in a catalogue the 
next, Ars longa, vite brevis!—one’s connoisseurship 
survives one’s friendship; Orestes must die, and Iolani 
must dine! Damon must to the dogs, and Pythis 





must season his dishes! use our brother’s in the 
Cemetery, that’s no reason why we should neglect our 
Ceyenne 

With which remark upoi friendship, which was with him 


as much gcrious as satirical (since Strathmore was an 
egotist by principle and profession, habit and nature, and 
had never had any death touch him as he had never had 
any lifo wound round him), he began to discuss the nows of 
the day with his guest, and it was not till Valdor had left 
that he took up the letter from Vernonceaux again, and 
drow a sheet of paper to him to anawer it now—by an 


acceptance | 

Inu tho little Millefleurs-secnted billet ley, unknown to 
its writer as to him, the turning-point of his life! God 
help us! what avail arc experience, prescience, pradence, 
wisdom, in this world, when at every chance step the silliest 
triflo, the most common-place meeting, an invitation to 
dinner, a turn-down the wrong strect, the dropping of a 
glove, the delay of a train, the introduction to an unnoticed 
stranger, will fling down every precaution, and build a fate 
for us of which we never dream? Of what atail for‘ns to 
erect our sand-castle when every chance blast of air may 
blow it into nothing, and drift another into form that we 
have no power to move? Life hinges upon hazard, and at 
every turn wisdom is mocked by it, and energy swept aside 
by it, as the battled dykes are worn away, and the granite 
walls beaten down the fickle ocean waves, which, never 
two hours together e, never two instants without rest- 
Tess motion, are yet ag changeless as they are capgigious, as 
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omnipotent as they are fickle, as cruel as they are countless ! 
Men and mariners may build their bulwarke, but hazard 
and the sea will overthrow and wear away both alike at 
their will—their wild and unreined will, which no fore- 
sight can foresee, no strength can bridle. 

‘Was it not the mere choice between the saddle and the 
baronche that day when Ferdinand d’Orléans flung down 
on second thoughts his riding-whip upon the console at 
the Tuileries, and ordered his carriage instead of his horse, 
that cost himeelf his life, his son a throne, the Bourbon 
blood their royalty, and France for long years her progress 
and her peace? ‘Had he taken up the whip instead of lay- 
ing it aside, he might be living to-day with the sceptre in 
his hand, and the Bee, crushed beneath bis foot, powerless 
to ating to the core of the Lily! Of all strange things in 
tae life, there is none stranger than the dominance of 

ance. 


CHAPTER Ix. 
THE WARNING OF THE SCARLET CAMELLIAS, 


Wuere the grey pointed towers of the Chiteau of 
Vernonceanx rose above the woods among the vine- 
shadows of Lorraine, the air seemed still perfumed with 
the amber, still echoing with the madrigals of Gentil-Ber- 
nard, still rustling with the sweep of robes i la Pompadour, 
still filled with the mots of abbés galants, and the laughter 
of pretty pagans of acentury ago. For Vernonceaux was 
uear to Lunéville—the Lunévilles of Stanislas, of Voltaire, 
of la belle Boufflers, the replica of Versailles, the plea- 
sant @xile of: forbidden wit, the Lunéville of a myriad 
memories! , 

‘Yernongeaux stood as secluded in its forests as the castle 
of the Sleeping Beauty—so tranquil and go shaded, that the 
gay sinners of Lunéville might have been chained there in 
enchanted slumber, like the Moorish Court under the 
marble pavements of the Alhambra ; but if, without, there 
was a pylvan solitude, broken but by the song of the vint- 
agers or the creak of the oxen-drawn wagon ; within, when 
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the Comtesse de Ruelle went there for the summer months 
with a choice selection from her ultra-exclusive Paris set, there 
were ag much loxury, wit, and refined revelry as ever the 
Marquis de Boufflera, a hundred years before, had presided 
over at the little palace of Lunéville, 

‘No sound broke the silence, save the ring of his horse's 
feet, as Strathmore drove the mail-phaeton that had been 
sent to mect him through the park to Vernonceauz, on 
his way to the visit for which he had abandoned Baden, 
There was not a thing in sight save the rich country beyond 
and the dense forest-growth about him, until, as a break in 
the wood brought into view the grey facade of the building, 
a riding-party rode into the court-yard by opposite gates to 
those by which he would enter, looking like some court caval- 
cade of Watteau, some hunting-group of Wouverman's, and 
breaking suddenly in with life, and coloring, and motion 
on the solitude of the Jandscape, as they were thrown out 
in atrong relief against the ivy-hung walls of the chiiteau. 
“I'm in time for dinner,” he thought, noticing how well 
one of the women rode who was teasing her horse with 
sharp strokes of her whip, and making him rear and swerve, 
before she sprang from the saddle : the distance was too far 
for him to make out who she was, and, as he dropped his 
ererglass, he wished for a lorgnon. 

The saddle-horses were being led off by their grooms, and 
the first dressing-bell had just rang, when he drove into 
the court-yard. At the moment of his arrival all the world 
was dressing, and Strathmore, as he went straight to his 
room, passing along the Galérie des Dames, consecrated 
from time immemorial to the re; of the beau sexe, heard 
handsome dbrune coming ont of one of the dressing-rooms 
say to another lady’s-maid, apparently her sub-tieutenant in 
oifice, “Va vite chercher les camelias roses, dans les serres 
chaudes. Madame désire des fleurs naturelles, c'est sf whin 
comme disent les Anglais. Ah ma foi! qu’elle a des ca- 
prices, Miladi Vavasour !” 

‘This name was the first that he heard at Vernongeaux. As 
he heard it, Strathmore, the last man in the world who 
was ever troubled by regreis or haunted by forebodings, who 
ever descended to the weakness of vacillation, or paid him- 
self so ill a compliment as to imagine any step he took 
however great, however trivial, could by any passbility be 
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unwisely taken, wished for the moment, on an impaise he 
could not have explained, that he had gone to Baden 
instead, and left the Mask unmasked, the White Domino 
unknown. It was the first time a woman had ever influ- 
enced him, and he resented the influence. His prejadice 
against Lady Vavasour came back in full force as he heard 
her maid order the fresh scarlet camellias. ‘The flowers were 
harmless, surely, and yet (perhaps it was association with La 
Dame aux Camelias !} with them she reagsumed a dangerous 
aspect, as of a sorceress unscrupulous in her spells, a co- 
quette merciless in her wiles, a woman who lived upon 
vanity and adored but hersclf, a creatore like the Japan 
lilac, Jovely to look on, but to those who lingered near, who 
touched or who played with her, certain destruction! By 
what force of argument he could not have told—trifles play 
the dence with us, oddly sometimes, but by some irrepres- 
sible instinct, all his old di and mistrnst of Lady Va- 
Mera came back with that innocent and Luekless hothouse 
order 

“Who are here, Diaz—do you know?” he asked the 
Albanian, as he dressed after his bath and a cup of 
coflee, 

The inimitable modus operandi of that priceless person 
had mastered the whole visiting list of, Vernonceaux, thongh 
he had had, on the whole, but about three minutes to him- 
self for the process, 

“ Marquis and Marchioness of Vavasour, please your lord- 
ship,” began Diaz. 

“A stupid pigeon and a clever snarer!” thought Strath- 
more, as he held out his wrist to have his sleeve-links 
fastened. 

“ Lady George Dashwood and her sister——” 

“Pretty precisians, naughty as Messalina, who go to 
church, like Marguerite, to meditate on Faust!” reflected 
Strathmore. 

& My Lord Viscount Blocquehedd and M. de Croquis.” 

“One a fool, who writes slangy, burlesqued travels, 
that sell because hundreds in coronetted carriages drive 
up to his publisher's doors to get a copy in public and 
enjoy a laugh im private; and the other, a magnificent 
fellow, who'd have been fit company for Scipio at Linter- 
num, bi-ayho can’t send a sheet of copy to press without 
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a ‘caution’ and a chance of Cayenne,” thought Strathmore, 
perfuming his beard. 

“Lady Fitzeden, my lord,” pursued Diaz. 

"Who gives ball-vouchers for other people’s ‘ mnimpeach- 
ability,’ but couldn’t on oath give one for her own,” 
reflected his master. 

“Monsignore Villaflér and M. l’Abbé de Verdreuil.” 

“A brace of priests, who have intrigues and absolutions 
in their hands, make penitents and shrive them, bide the 
roué under the rochef, and Cupid in the confessional. I 
know the race,’”’ thought Strathmore. 

“ML. le Vicomte de Olermont, Lord Arthur Legard, 
Colonel Dormer, and M. de Ja Renneconrt,” pursued 
Diaz, in profound ignorance of his master’s mental com- 
mentary. 

“Very good fellows all of them; dreas better than they 
talk, shoot with trucr aim than they think, bore one rather 
at everything but billiards, and bestow more on their hair 
than on the brains underneath it, comme tl faut but 
common-place,” said Strathmore to himself, with the con- 
tempt of a clever man for men who are only educated, of 
an ambitions man for men who are only a la mode, of 
nan who but mekes socicty his stepping-stone for men 
who never see or soar beyond it. 

“Madame de Saint-Claire, H. 8, H. Héléne of Mechlin, 
and Lord and Lady Beaudesert, are here too, my lord,” 
added the Albanian, ‘closing the list. ‘I think that is all 
-—all I have heard of at present, at least.” 

“A bas-blen as mathematical and material es Madame 
du Chitelet, a babyish blonde with a mushroom royalty 
and a nursery lisp; @ dashing branette who smokes cigar- 
ettes and has led the Pytchley. Well, there will be 
change, at any rate. Blanche hasn’t sorted her guests as 
she sorts her embroidery silks, in shades that suit ; ‘how- 
ever, good contrasts are effective sometimes. There’s 
nobody I don’t know, except the priests and the Vava- 
sours, That’s a bore; new acquaintances are much plea- 
santer than familiar ones ; the varnish is fresh, and the 
gilding is bright, and the polish is smooth, and you only 
Just touch the surface With friends an hour old. Nothing 
weats 80 badly, and stands the microscope so ill, as 
Humanity. I suppose because we are all shagayto one 
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another, and les hommes se haissent naturellement; so the 
electro comes off, and the hatred comes out, when wo’ve 
been some time together,” thonght Strathmore, as he left 
his room to go to the drawing-rooms. No one was yet 
down when he was ushered into the salons, and he threw 
himself som: on a dormeuse with his bent to a wiudew 
opening on the terrace, playing idly with the snowy curls 
orn ‘Title Tion-dog, a Teceguinng him, leapt on his 
knee, shaking its silver bells in a joyous welcome, Strath- 
more did not care about animals—in truth, I don’t think 
he cared much about anything except—himself! Not 
that he was an egotist in any petty sense of the word: 
he would have shrouded no man’s light, profited at no 
man’s cost, taken no man’s right, but he was self-sustained 
and self-absorbed ; keen personal ambitions were dominant 
in him, pure personal interests alone occupied him, and 
the instincts and weaknesses—kindlier if you like, but 
more general and leas viril of most men—had no part in 
him. He was kind to a dog, for instance, because it was 
helpless, and he would have disdained to be otherwise ; 
but to care for a dog’s fidelity, to regret a dog’s death as 
bet had known Erroll do, were utterly incomprehensible 
to him. 

He sat there some few moments listlessly twisting the 
ear of the Maltese, while the clock on the console near 
gently ticked away the time, and pointed to a quarter to 
nine ; he did not hear a step approach towards the back of 
his chair from the terrace behind, he did not turn and see 
a figure that stood just within the window betwixt him 
and the faint evening light. 

“ Bon jour, Lord Cecik! Are you meditating on the 
Gitdna prophecy, or on the Domino Blanc—which? Or is 
the Voltura affair absorbing you, pray, tothe utter exclusion 
of both ?” 

That light méchante voice, that had mocked him from 
the mask, struck on his ear like the gay, sudden chime of 
somfe silvery bell, and, for once in his life, Strathmore 
started! As he rose and swung round, the night under 
the Czeschen limes came back swiftly and vividly to his 
taemory ; how had that voice failed to recall it before? 

‘With the scarlet coronal of flowers on her lovely amber 
hair, and the light of a sunny laughter beaming in her 
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eyes ; framed between the gossamer lace and broidered 
azure silk of the curtain draperies ; a form bright and bril- 
liant and richly coloured as any picture of Watteau’s, 
thrown out against the purple haze of the air, and the 
dark shadows of cvening that were veiling the landscape 
beyond; there stood the blonde aux yeux noire of the 
Vigil of St. John, the White Domino of the féte d la 
Regence—Marion Marchioness of Vavyasour! Strangely 
enough, he had never even by a random thought con- 
nected the two as onc. Inyoluntarily, unwittingly, he 
stood a moment duzzled and surprised, looking at the deli- 
cate and glittering picture that was before him, painted in 
all its dainty coloring on the sombre canvas of the night; 
and ahe laughed softly to heiself—for one brief instant 
she had startled him from his self-possession. She guessed 
rightly, that no woman before her had ever boasted ao 
mach. 

Then Strathmore bent to her with the soft and stately 
courtesy for which his race of steel had ever been famed 
—the velvet glove that they habitually wore over their 
gauntlets of mail : 

“T merit a worse fate than the Gitfna predicted me, for 
my blindness in not recognizing the veiled picture by its 
eycs, in not knowing that no two voices could have a music 
so rare! May I ask to be forgiven, though I can never 
forgive myself?” 

She smiled as she guve him her hand : 

“You may. You rendered me too daring and too gene- 
rous a service, Lord Cecil, for me not to forgive you 
woightier offences than that. I am your debtor for a heavy 
vet debt of my life saved! Believe me, I am very 
grateful.” 

The words were few and simple; a young girl out of 
her convent could not have spoken more earnestly and 
touchingly than the woman of the world ; where more 
florid, profuse, eloquently-studied words would have been 
set aside by him as the conventional utterances of nerves- 
sity, these charmed and won him, these rang on his ear 
with the accent of trath. 

“To secure so high 8 price as your gratitude most men 
would have periJled much more than I did,” he answered 
her: “But I had not then the incentive that woyld tempt 
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the world fo any madness at Lady Vavasour’s bidding. 
I had not seen what I rescued, I not know whom I 
served.” 

She looked up at him from under her black silken lashes 
as she sank into the chair he wheeled to her, and smiled: 

“You compliment charmingly, Lord Cecil (you remem- 
ber, I suppose, that I said I hked bonbons), but then, how 
much is true? You are a dipiomatiat : It is your habit to 
speak snavely and mean nothing, it is the spérialité that 
will get you the Garter and give you an Earldom.” 

“ Lady Vavasour—by everything I have heard of her— 
can surely never mistrust hor own power to convert the mont 
sceptical, and do with all men what she would?” 

er attitude, as she sank down into the chair, had all 
the soft Odalisque-like grace with which he had first seen 
her lying amongst her cushions on the bench of the Bohe- 
mian boat ; and he confessed to himself that this matchless 
and dazzling beauty, at once poctic and yoluptnous, at once 
ifted with the loveliness of the cérail, and the touranre of 
the salons, might well play with men, and make their mad- 
ness at its will. 

“ Ah!” she laughed—her airy, silvery laugh !— but I do 
not profess to deal with people who desire ago and despise 
love; they are not in my oxperience, or my category, I 
shall be @ long while before I creditany compliment from 
you, mon ami, Did I not show you how well I knew your 
character at the dal masque? Was it not sketched, now, as 
accurately as any one of La Bruyare’s ?” 

“Tt was, though it was not drawn altogether en deat, 
It was so accurate that it flattered me even by its unflat- 
tering points, since it showed that I must have been 
subject of interest and of stady to my unerring clair- 
voyante.” 

A momentary blush tinged her cheek, making her love- 
Tiness lovelier, and not escaping Strathmore, though he 
knew how grandes dames can blush, as they can weep at 
their will when they need it to embellish their beauty, too 
well to be much honored by it. She looked at him with the 
game glance that had flashed through her mask. 

“Not at all! You are much too vain! I only wanted 
to puzzle you. If my shafts hit home, it was chance, not 
effort. Hearsay and penetration made my clairvoyance, as 
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they make all. You were no siranger to me by name. I 
had heard plenty of you from others; though we had never 

to meet till that night in Bohemia, Come! tell 
me the trath. Do you not think it a terrible escapade to 
have travelled alone, at night, in that énconséguent manner, 
with only my maid?” 

“J think it a ‘ caprice Pune bells dame, which became her 
far better than the common-place and the conventional, 
which have nothing in common with her,” smiled Strath. 
more, And for once he paid a compliment that was sincerely 
meant! “Bat why did you so cruelly refuse me your name, 
and condemn me to pursue ‘un ombre, un réve, un rien) in 
seeking to see again the phantom which had flashed on me, 
when, Shed I but known whom I sought, all Europe would 
have guided me to its idol?” 

i gracefully asked, indeed!” said Lady Vavasour, 
with a sign of her fan made cloqtent in her hand, as in the 
hand of o Gaditéina of Cadiz: “ But, first of all, you never 
pursued the phantom at all, mon ami. You don’t do those 
things! I wasn’t a state secret, and I didn’t carry despatches : 
sequitur, you were courteous to me while we were together 
because you were well bred, and I waa a woman; but you 
never thought twice about me after we parted, except Just 
that night, when I left you behind to smoke and sleep under 
the pines, when, perbaps, you said to yourself : ‘ Blonde with 
dark eyes—unusual ! ‘Davelling lone, too—very odd !” 
and then dismissed me to think of Prince Michel! Se- 
condly, I refused you my name, because it was my whim to 
travel incognita ; and down the river I dispensed with even 
my couricr. I am as capricious as the winds, you know, 
Lert the winds, never change my caprices for any one’s 


Before he could answer her the door of the salon was 
thrown open, and several people entered—his hostess among 
others, with that courily, velvet-shod clfurchman, Monsig- 
nore Villaflér. Strathmore had to rise, and his place was 
taken by the priest, who was a courtier, a connoisseur, and 
a coureur des ruelles. The rooma filled; dinner was an- 
nounced and served as the little chimes of the clock ran 
nine, and to Strathmore’s lot fell Lady George Dashwood, 
whose soft platitudes had never seemed more wearisome to 
him than to-night, when they discoursed of chamber-musie, 
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ald china, Maltese dogs, new fashions, Elzevir editions, and 
altar-screens, in the same unvarying and perfectly bred 
monotone, which had much the same effect as if a humble- 
bee had been perpetually humming in the flowers of the 
épergne before At some distance from him—too great 
for any conversation with her—sat Lady Vavasour; and, 
while keeping up his recitative with Lady George, Strath- 
more could not choose but look at her, could not choose but 
think of her—this woman who had been first 50 strangely 
thrown in his way, against whom he still felt an unconquer- 
ably stubborn prejudice, yet who exercised over him, when 
he was with her, a necromancy of air, of glance, of tone, 
that, surprised him, incensed him, and yet beguiled him, 
Had he foreseen his future, he would have flung aside every 
thought of this bright, brilliant beanty, as he had flung 
aside her broidered handkerchief into the bosom of the 
Czeschen peasant girl in @ ; but, could we foresee one 
step before another, would the lives of any one of us be 
blasted, blundered, full of bitterness, and of evil as eat are? 
Is not the misery of every life due to the band that is 
fast on our eyes, which wisest can do little to lift, rand 
makes us feel our way blindly, uncertainly, erringly, stum- 
bling at every step; which is never lifted, save when our 
faces are turned backwards, and we are bidden to look be- 
hind ua at the land that we have quitted, which is sown 
thick with graves ; and at the gates that are closed upon us, 
on which is written “Too Late?” 
the hum of conversation, the bouquet of the 
wines, the fragrance of the exotics, the numberless murmurs 
of “ Santerne, monsieur?”—* Chateau Yquem ?”—“ Supréme 
de Volaille ?”—“ Macédoine d’Abricots ?”— Beignets d’Ana- 
nas?” Strathmore throughout dinner let his thoughts 
be usurped by the dazzling face, with its amber hair drawn 
slightly back from the delicate temples, in masses and 
ripples of seliow go ld, which wes but tantalizingly visible to 
him throngh the tasters of of gorgeous flowers, and behind the 
fia or an ae Ariadne that intervened betegeen her and 
's there any separation more exasperating than the 
length of a dinner- fable? T don't believe the Helle nt 
was half so provoking! Leander could cross that if 
didn’t mind recei ; him an naturelle: but what ‘iin? 
prey, cay move from his place at adinner-party? He must 
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say with Clande Frollo, “ Anakéhe /” submit, and sit where 
he’s put! 

Strathmore found the dinner an interminable bore, and 
felt his prejudice giving way; his judgment in no way 
swerved om his settled conviction that Lady Vavasour was 
vain, spoiled, dangerous, and # consommate coguette, bent 
Q conquest, and not over-carefal of her character—a 

lance told him tbat; but the rich, glad, Inxuriant music 

at he had heard from her lips under the lindens by the 
river-side, now sweet as a bird’s carol, now sad as 4 miserere, 
seemed to ring in his ear again, and he caught himself 
thinking—a poetic sentimentalism worthy of the Sabreur— 
that she must have some of that music in her sonl! Against 
the White Domino, the malicious Mask, he would have been 
prepared and steeled ; the bright Odalisque of the Moldau, 
the songstress of the Spring night, took him unawares, and 
disarmed him. 

As the women rose at length and swept out of the great 
banquetting-hall, where Guises had feasted Valois, she had 
to pass his chair, the lace of her dress brushing bis shoulder, 
the subtle fragrance of her hair wafted to him like the 
odor of some hothouse flower; as she did so, a bracelet of 
cameo dropped from her arm (really dropped, she was too 
highly finished s coquette to need any such valgar and com- 
mon-place ruses), and as Strathmore bent for it and 
fastened it again on her arm, he noticed how snow-white 
and polished the skin was, like the skin of the nnguent- 
loving and delicate Greeks, and confessed to himself that 
the amile on those sweet, laughing lips was the loveliest a 
woman ever had at command. 

“ Merci! We leave you, @ 7 Anglais, to olives and repose, 
politics and cigarettes, solitude and slander. How you will 
pick onr beauty to pieces and legislate for the nations! 
Adien!” she whispered, as she passed onward. + ‘ 

« By George! they did not overrate her, and that fool is 
her husband! Faugh! it is Caliban wedded to Miranda }” 
thought Strathmore, as he poured some Johannisberg into 
his glass, looking across at the Marquis of Vavasour. The 
epithet and the comparison were both somewhat over- 
strained, it must be admitted ; but there are very few men, 
J think, who, admiring beautiful woman, are not disposed 
to think her lord and master a contemptible felloy, and feel 
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very much towards him as have felt on a still 

day in September, loungit Pslong by the sunken fonce of 
some splendid preserves of which you have not the entrés 
looking at the cover and hearing the whirr of the birds to- 
wards the owner, whoever he be, for whom the game’s set 
apart. And when M. le Mari is a muff, or the owner no 

‘of, your sense of injury is very naturally redoubled in both 
cages, and your animus 1 |. Envy is a quick mateh, 
easily lighted, and needs no spirit added to the wick to make 
it strike fire and flare into flame. 

The Marquis was not a Caliban, and not o fool, though 
Strathmore, from the eminence of an acute, subtle, and bril- 
Tiant intellect, chose to call him so. He was a short, plein, 
grey-hsired little man, with small dark eycs, that leered and 
twinkled viciously; a very sensual mouth, a good deal of 
wickedness in the upper part of his face, and a good deal of 
weakness in the lower; a man specially to enjoy taking the 
world in neatly and slyly, yet a man not difficult to govern 
by any one who knew his weak points. He had not very 
many brains, and those he had had been spent chiefly in the 
study of Brillat-Savarin, and the elucidation in theory of new 

ais and sauces. He had taken no share whatever in public 

ife, had lived chiefly abroad, was principally noted for his 
dinners, was considered rather an ipsignificant person by 
those who stripped him of his strawberry-leaves ; but being 
4 very great, Personage to tle world in general, had the kow- 
tow performed to him to any amount, threw his ermine over 
his emptiness, covered all cancans with his coronet, and 
hushed all whispers with his wealth. He was the Marquis 
of Vavasour—bad livings for which the ecclesiastical saints 
sorambled and truckled, granting him easy absolution for 
such superior advowsons, and presenting him with a brevet 
to heaven, as only a decent return for his rich presentations ; 
he had a considerable amount of family patronage, the eighth 
cardinal virtue, for which a man will get loved more than for 
all the other seven put together ; he had a title of the highest 
rénk and longest date; therefore, though chiefly remarkable 
for gourmandize and a certain monkeyish malice, this inert, 
obstinate, aly, and rather demoralized gourmet gave the law, 
hhad the pas, and was held in high honor and distinction by all, 
save, indeed, by Strathmore, who thought again, as he looked 
at his lerdship: “ Faugh |! it is Caliban wedded to Miranda!” 

a2 
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Tt was the first time that Strathmore had ever thought 0 
woman thrown away upon @ man in marriage—ordinarily 
his opinion was precisely the reverse! But the Marqnis was 
& provocative owner of anything half so lovely as Marion, 
Lady Vavesour, though it must be confessed he was an easy 
one; the liberty he took he gave, he never crossed her ca- 
prices, and there were invariably between them that polite 
on accord, that cool don’t-carish, very-happy-to-see-you 
never-interfere-with-you sort of friendship which is the 
popnlar hue of “ marriage in high life,” and is decidedly the 
st and least troublesome it can wear. If you have to look 
long on one color, let it be a well-wearing, never-dazzling 
nuance ; if you have to ran in leash, don’t pull at the collar, 
it won't keep your companion from going her pace, and will 
ouly gall your own throat for nothing. ‘That discreet, tran- 
ail * frieexisbip ” of the Vavasours is an admirable thing; 
it’s like  well-bred monotone, or a well-bred man thut 
smooths over all things and never makes a row. Galba, who 
shuts his cyes and shakes hands with Mmcenas, is the wiso 
fellow. Menclans, who raves, can’t rouse his friends in our 
day ; he'll only get a snecring chuckle from them all, from 
Nestor in at Boodle’s to Amphimachus in at Pratt’s, run the 
visk of @ Zimes leader, which is our modern substitnte for 
the pillory, and in lieu of Troy will only obtain a “ Decree 
Nisi, with costs/” 


CHAPTER X. 
LA BELLE v. LA BELLE. 


Wuen they entered the drawing-room, half an hour after, 
the first thing that met Strathmore’s eyes was the woman 
‘who, more or jess, had haunted hia memory and excited his 
curiosity since the May night under the lindens, in the soli- 
tudes of Bohemia. ‘Vavasour was lying back in a dor- 
meuse, glancing thr George Sand’s novel; the fall 
light from a chandelier above fell upon her, making the 
snowy camei dazzling, and the scarlet flowers glow; she 
looked like some rare and exquisite Sevres figure aayghe sat 
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there, with her cheek ‘ing on her hand, and the lashes 
drooped over her eyes, the perfect as a statuette of 
Coyavox, the coloring rich and delicate as an enamel of 
Fragonard, And yet—those cursed camellias! Was it the 
strange grouping of those scarlet flowers circling the dead 
gold of her hair that gave to her something startling with 
all her seductiveness, bizarre with all her beauty, dangerous 
with all her deticacy ; something that made him involuntarily 
think of Lucrezia Borgis, Catherina Medici, Clytemnestra, 
Frédégonde, Olympia Mancini, Gunilda, in a péle-méle chaos 
of every divine demoniac, every fatal fascinatress that the 
world had seen since the world began; something which 
atrock him with nothing less than aversion for the first: mo- 
ment that the glowing coronal on the amber hair met his 
eyes again; but which then forced him against bimself into 
a dizzy, blind, breathless, admiration, such as no woman had 
ever wrung from him. 

“That ever such beauty as this should belong to a crea- 
tare good for nothing but to criticize sauces, amell the bou- 

uets of wines, and gluttonize over green fat!” thonght 

itrathmore, who held all gourmands in contemptuous dis- 
dain, and this one especial gourmand in particular, as he 
drew near her, and sank down in a low chair by her conch, 
regardless that Lady George looked chagrined, and that 
Lady Beandesert had signalled him with her fan. The 
bright beauties of his set rather resented his sudden and 
immediate desertion to another standard. 

“Lady Vavasour, may I not trust to hear to-night the 
voice whose music drove the nightingales to despair under 
the limes?” said Strathmore, as he sank into a low chair 
beside her, to the chagrin of Monsignore Villaflér and a host 
of baser rivals. 

She glanced at bim under her silky lashes, and that under- 
glance was the most dangerous in the world: 

“No! I sing to nightingales, but not to order, like a 
prima donna. The birds can iata me, the bores 
can't!” and her ladyship included, in a disdainful'sign of 
her fan, the men whom Strathmore in his pride had classified 
as “comme il faut, but common-place ”—a classification, by- 
the-by,.which would fit, I fear, most of the members of “ good 
society.” 

on you sang to ME, and you will sing to me again!” 
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said Strathmore, with the calm, priative, Brommellian 
nonchalance of tone that women always like. Women love 
an autocratic ruler; even your imperions coquettes, believe 
me, feel the charm, though they won't, I dare say, often own 
toit! 

“Do not be so sure of that! Iam not Malibran, whom 
you can hear any night for five guineas, and I did not sing 
to you under the limes; you are mfinitely too vain! I sang 

mamuser, and to scandalize those English women who 
grumbled at the cucumber-soup, and thought me ‘ evidenth 
not & proy erson !’ The English are born travellers. 
wonder why ey think it necessary to make one of the 
apécialités du voyage a compound of ice and acid for every 
stranger they meet?” 

“ Because suspicion and reserve are to us what their shells 
are to cocoanuts ; they make a little kernel Jook big, and if 
there's emptiness inside, conceal it,” laughed Strathmore: 
“but fou are very cruel to change me with vanity. If I be 
yain, have I not food for it in knowing that I am such a 
subject of interest to one whose tap from her fan is one of 
the cordons Phonneur of Europe, that she honored me with 
atudying my character, learning my preferences, and even 
making researches among my family legends? Lady Vava- 
sour must not send me to Coventry when J remember the 
Domino Blanc!” 

Her eyes laughed with malicious amusement : 

“The Domino Blanc seems to have made a great impres- 
sion on you, Lord Cecil! but only because she knew of the 
Voltura affair, and you are curious to know how she knew it. 
No woman ever makes you vain. What you are vain of are 
things like your conduct of the Murat entanglement, when 
you chief's @ propos brain-attack so obligingly left you alone 

steer through the troubled waters. Now, confess me the 
trath, were you not glad when Lord Templetown ha con- 
gestion just at that juncture?” 

“T believe I was! If a military man’s friend dies who 
had the step above him, bis first thought is ‘Promotion! 
deucedly lucky for me!’ His next, ‘Poor fellow! what a 
pity!’ always comes two seconds after. I understand Vol- 
taire. If your companion’s existence at table makes you 
have a dish dressed as you don’t like it, you are natarally 
relieved if an apoplectic fit empties his chair, ang seis you 
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free to say, ‘ Point de sauce blanche!’ All men are egotista ; 
they only persuade themselves they are not selfish by swear- 
ing so so often, that at last they believe what they say. No 
motive under the sun will stand the microscope; human 
nature, like a faded beanty, must only have a demi-lamiére ; 
draw the blinds up, and the blotches come out, the wrinkles 
show, and the paint peels off. The beauty scolds the ser- 
vyants—men hiss the satirists—who dare to let in daylight!” 

She listened, and laughed her low, silver laugh. This 
was not the conversation with which her courtiers usually 
entertained her, but, if only as a novelty, she rather 
liked it : 

“ Quite true! It is only here and there a beauty like 
myself, who can brave the noontide, and a man who, like 
yourself, can stand the satire, who dare to admit it as trne. 
J don’t want rouge yet, and you don’t want ruses yet ; but 
I dare say we shall both come to them, and then we shan’t 
like the blinds up better than any one else.” 

“ Jady Vavasour needing rouge! it is an impossible 
stretch of imagination. One cannot realise the doom of 
mortality thoroughly enough to picture that cheek of child- 
like bloom ever condescending to the aid of the dressing. 
box !” smiled Strathmore, his eyes dwelling -on the bloom, 
in seston, that was softly faint, yet warmly bright, as the 
flush on a sea-shell. 

“ But a diplomatist needing ruses is not so difficult ! 
‘You must condescend to the blanc de perle of the bureau— 
White Lies—or you will forsake your méfier, or your métier 
you. If I can defy enamel, you won't be able to defy ex- 
pediency, mon ami!” 

Strathmore laughed : 

“ Enamelling is as much in favor in the cabinets as in 
the cabinets de toilette, I admit, and is very useful in both. 
Nations suffer for the cost in the one, and husbands for the 
cost in the other! But, for myself, I don’t think I shall 
ever use the blanc de perle you predict. I am of Talley- 
rand’s way of thinking, that the able man disdains so clumsy 
‘a tool ag falsehood. It is the weapon of the bungler, not of 
the master, Take refuge in falsehood, and you have dealt 
a trump into your enemy’s hand that he can play against 
you whenever he likes. The most adroit falsehood 1s but 
thin ige that may break any day. The true art is to know 
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how to hold trath, and—how to withhold it; but never to 
deal with anything else.” 

“'fhen you can never humor men, and never flatter 
them! How can power be obtained withont ?” 

“ By using them and roling them. Men are the wise 
man’s tools, to be commanded, not his mutinous crew, to be 
bribed and pampered !” 

She looked at him as he spoke, and saw on his face the 
look of pitiless power, of imperious passion, of merciless 
will, that the Giténa had seen as she studied it ander the 
Bohemian stara—that all saw who looked at the portraits 
of the Norman Strathmores, when the western sun shone 
on them through the stained windows at White Ladies— 
and, while she was fascinated by it, thought to herself how 
she would soften it, subdue it, break it down beneath her 
hands, chain it there beneath her feet. Women delight to 

onder how “the dove will peck the estridge;” and the 
Keener and fiercer the hawk which is their quarry, the more 
they glory in blinding him with the dazzle of their silve 
wings, and in disabling him with the music of their so: 
wood-notes! Shakspeare knew that women justified his 
metaphor, though falconer’s lore might not ! 

“ You are very secure of your future,” she laughed, while 
the brilliant light above her head shone down on the waves 
of her amber hair, and the scarlet coronal that wound round 
them, in so startling and strong a contrast of color—a 
contrast that no beauty less perfect, less delicate, less ex- 
quisitely tinted, could ever have borne : “ Doesn’t the Bohe- 
mnian's prophecy make you tremble? How horrible it 
was 1” 

Strathmore laughed too, Jooking into the lustrous eyes 
Hashing on him sweetly and softly as an Oriental’s: 

“ Yes! she gave me plenty of melodrame for my money, 
‘but I don’t see very well how it can come tp pass. I’n? not. 
a hero of romance, with a mysterious parentage or a hidden 
murder ; I shan’t make a double marriage, discover a family 
secret, or take anybody's life in hot or cold blood! All my 
actions are patent to the world; I fear I shall never do 
anything to merit Redempta’s romantic prediction! But 

4hat reminds me, when you talked to me that ‘night, you 
talked only in French, Lady Vavasour. I thought you were 
& Parisienne.” 1 
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* Of course you did. I wonld not give you a clue even 
to my country.” 

“ Which was very cruel, madame! But, though you 

ave me no clue, you gave me 8 promise, and I must claim 
its fulfilment.” 

gave youone? Indeed! I have forgotten it, then. 
A year ago is an eternity to be called on to remember. 
Don’t you like these Maltese dogs? I think they are such 
pretty snowy things.” 

But J remember it,” said Strathmore (indisposed to 
turn the conversation from himself to the lion-pups), with 
a smile that pigued his companion because she could not 
translate it: “It was, that when we met again you would 
thank me for my chivalry, as you honoured me by terming 
it, and would pay your debt—comms je voudrais! Iam 
tempted to be an inexorable creditor !” 

e Jorely mouth made a moue boudeuse, but she gave 
him the look that she had given him under the lime in 
Bohemia—soft with all its coquetry, tender with all its 
dazzling brilliance. 

“J dare say! Well! what would content you?” she 
laughed, softly stirring her fan, while its motion floated 
the subtle fragrance of her hair to him when he leant to- 
wards her, 

It was a dangerous question for such lips to put to any 
man! He could scarce have but one answer rise to hig 
tongue within sight and touch of that tempting loveliness— 
an answer that could not be uttered in the salons of Vernon- 
geaux, to the wife of a Peer, to Marion, Lady Vavasour ! 
Strathmore bent down towards her till his voice could reach 
her ear alone, his eyes darkening with that swift, instan- 
taneous light which showed—to any woman—that the 
sion he disdained did but sleep, and might yet wake, like 
‘ giantewrefreshed from their slumber.” 

* Some day, perhaps, I may dare to tell you—not here, 
not yet.” 

e words escaped him before he knew it. As the per 
fame of her hair reached him, as he met the glance of her 
eyes, a8 he looked on her delicate dazzling face where the 
light from the chandelier shone upon it, this woman’s 
beauty captivated him against his will, and made the blood 
conree quicker through his veing, as though he had drunk 
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in the rich bouquet and the subtle strength of some rare 
ruby wine, warm from the purple clusters of the South, 
The faint rose-blush, that was the most dengerous of all 
‘Lady Vavasour’s charms, since it was the one which flattered 
most, and most surely counterfeited nature, came on her 
cheek, and her eyes met his with a languid sweetness. It 
‘was the first whisper of the syren’s sea-song, that was to 
Jead by music unto wreck and death ; it was the first beckon- 
ing of the white arms of Circe, that were to wreathe, and 
twine, and cling, till they should draw down their prey be- 
neath the salt waves flowing over the fathomless abyss 
whence there is no return, 

Then with one of her rapid, coquettish mutations, one of 
those tantalising bouéades that were her most cruel and cer- 
tain witcheries, she signed him away with a blow from her 
fan, and laughed lightly : 

“Lord Cecil, I have talked to you alone for full ten 
minnies. I never give any one a longer monopoly. Sur- 
render your place to Monsignore Villafiér, and let the world 
in to our conversation.” 

Strathmore leant back, and nestled himself more closely 
in among his cushions with calm nonchalance : 

“ Pardon, madame! Monsignore can seat himself, and a 
signal of your pretty toy will summon the world without 
my moving. I am very comfortable just now !” 

She glanced at him with a sparkle of malicious amuse- 
ment: 

* You are piqued, mon ami, already/” she thought, with 
gratified triumph, as she arched her delicate eyebrows with 
Rerolne indifference, and signed Villaflér towards her. 

mer, Legard, and Rennecourt gathered about her dor- 
meuse the instant the signal permitted them; and for any 
evidence she gave of remembering his presence, or even his 
existence, Strathmore might have utterly faded ¢rom her 
memory as she dispensed the mischievous mots, the moqueur 
smile, the silent, dangerous glances that were the war- 
weapons of the arch-coguette whom Lord Vavagour had 
taken to himself. 

She knew that no possible mode of action could have 
better impressed her on Strathmore’s thoughts, the very 
amnoyance it awoke in him with himself, retained her in 
his mind ; the momentary tenderness that had gleamed in 
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her eyes, succeeded by the tantalizing indifference of her 
dismissal ; he knew them well enongh, they were the tactics 
of a coquette, and he hated ties, “ women who live on 
the censing of fools, and spent 1 their time in fooling wise 
men ;” he thought contemptuously, while without moving 
80 as to give up his place to Villafiér, or any one else, he 
began to play écarté with the Vicomte de Clermont, at 
table that stood at his elbow. Strathmore was specially 
fond of that little witching French game; he was one of 
the best, pisvers in Europe ; he liked its tranquil, subtle 
finesses that were to be enjoyed without stirring from his 
dormeuse ; he liked its keen excitement bought for a few 
Naps a side, and he was tenacious of his reputation in it. 
Clermont was almost the only member of the Paris Jockey 
Club who claimed to equal him, and their écarté was always 
@ sharp contest of skill Another time he would have gone 
farther out of the reach of the babble of conversation round 
Lady Vavasour’s sofa ; now, Strathmore did not choose to 
jet her think she could be any disturbing element atall. It 
was a dangerous neighbourhood for écarté, or any game that 
hung on skill, thought, and finesse, where every word of the 
silvery mocking voice was to be heard, where every echo of 
the airy laughter rang on his ear, where the fluttering mo- 
tion of the fan, the gleam of her amber tresses, the glitter 
of the camei on an arm as white as they, caught his eye 
every moment. But Strathmore invariably risked danger 
in little things as in great; he never avoided it, he always 
disdsinfully and self-reliantly lingored in it; it was his 
strength or his weakness, whichever you like. 

He played eight games as scientifically as though he had 
been in a card-room, with not another face to distract him 
from that of the king’s he marked; and Lady Vavasour, 
glancing at him, began to doubt her own power. Strath- 
more lwant back, hjs eyes fixed on the cards he held, his 
interest centred in the game he played, and she might have 
been fifty leagues away for any sign she could discover that 
she disturbed him ; the Voltura affair she might endure as 
arival, states and princes were involyed in that, but to be 
rivalled by écarté, by painted pieces of pasteboard and a few 
‘Naps a side Vinee ei re character ial eels oe 
vanity was. (There are people in this world, my 
good sinapbeeklos csaneiin who take Ee one thing for Fd 
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other, and when they ery out their reputation’s attacked, 
sre in truth only snarling from their wounded conceit !) 
The eight games had been evenly won and lost, they were 
four all, and they began Ja delle; the Strathmores of White 
Ladies had never borne patiently to lose in anything, 
they were a race that dearly loved dominance, and took it 
cotte que cotite like imperious, unyielding Normans as they 
were ; he did not choose that Clermont should beat him; 
this evening, in especial, defeat would have annoyed him 
‘unspeakably. 

e luck of the cards had always been with the Vicomte, 
but Strathmore’s play had more than balanced that ; it was 
evident to all those who gathered near the écart¢ table that 
the game was in his hands. His hostess from a distance 
watched him over the top of her fap, while discoursing of 
turquoise eéladon with H. 8. H. of Mechlin ; her name had 
some years before been entangled with his own in that 
gossip which is rife in those hotbeds of scandal, club-rooma 
and salons; the gossip had long Weer place to newer 
slander, yet the woman of the world could not wholly lose 
the tenderness that still clang about her heart for one who 
she knew had never loved her—could not wholly keep down 
a sigh that rose to the lips, against which the gold-powdered. 
down of her fan was pressed. The Marquis, lying half 
asleep, pondering on a new flavor for a salmi of woodcocks 
that he should have tried by his chef the first day of the 
season, looked through his shut lids at him with snarling 
envy. The Marquis always thought “plus beau que moi— 
cest un tort gwil me fait!” and the Catiline-like physique 
of Strathmore being ‘specially his own antipodes, 5} cially 
attracted his attention. “That man’s like a Velasquez 

jicture, but he'll do something bad some day,” muttered 
rd Vavasour, comforting himself with the detrimental 
rider with which we always qualify an admiration extorted 
from our envy. Most people in room watched him as 
ia belle began, catching the contagion of a skilfully contested 
game, and the excitement of a chance so evenly poised that 
a single card would turn the scale. 

Strathmore himself was entirely absorbed in it, entirely 
intent on it, keenly, eagerly, resolutely beat on winning. 
He would have lost fifty times the amount staked on it 
rather than have lost that game at écarié! He played 
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indifferent cards with such superb skill, such matchless 
finesse, that Ja belle was all but won, when, from where she 
sat near on her dormeuse, Lady Vavascur Jeant towards him 
to look over his hand to watch his triumph, the fragrance of 
her hair crossing him like the perfume of some exotic, her 
lovely lips, whose charm even he had admitted, so near his 
own that their breath fanned his cheek. He looked up and 
met her eyes; the dazzling beauty of this woman ran 
throngh his veins like subtle fire, and threw him off his 
guard, as though the air had been suddenly filled with the 

amy intoxicating odor of narcotic fumes, that bewilder 
the reason and charm while they weaken the senses. He 
played inadvertently—the wrong card. The false step was 
not to be retrieved (what false step is?) ; it gave the game 
inté Clermont’s hands, and for the first time for years 
Strathmore lost at écarté, 

For the instant, trifle theagh ‘it was, he hated the woman 
who had unnerved him and fooled him, as passionately, as 
bitterly, as though the wrong card had been some stain on 
his honour, the lost gamesome indelible shame on his name! 
‘The bad play he had been betrayed into incensed him 
enough, but that she should have had this power over him 
incensed him far more. 

“T compliment you on your skill, Clermont. You played. 
admirably, You have beaten me/ They won’t believe it 
at the Jockey Club!” he said, laughing, as he leant back 
again among his cushions. His annoyance only showed 
itself in his eyes, that darkened with the swift anger of his 
pitiless race, though the rest of his face never changed. 

“When I came to look on at your victory, it was very 
uncomplimentary to entertain me with a defeat. I thought 

yu were the best écarté player in Europe,” ssid Lady 

‘avasour, maliciously, with a slight shrug of her snowy 
shouldera, and as mych tranquil unconcern as though she 
were innocent and ignorant of having done all the mischief. 

“Lady Vavasour, from Paradise downwards feminine 
interference was never productive but of a losing game for 
man!” said Strathmore, in the tranquil érainanie tones in 
which he always spoke his rudest things. 

She laughed softly ; it amused her ; be had lost his game 
and she had won hers: 

“Zune ‘pile te perdait autre, tres cher,” seid Rennecourt 
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to Strathmore, as they went to the smoking-room that night, 
when the women had deserted the scawing soma and gone 
to their chambers, and their novels, and their charming 
negligées in the Galérie des Dames. 

Strathmore suppressed an impatient oath to himeelf; the 
libel, like most libels, was unpalatable becanse it was trae, 
He hated the woman whose mere touch had so fooled him, 
and whose sway and whose spell, as he had seen her that 
night, he had been forced to confess the wildest ramors 
had not overdrawn. But for all that, though, he owed her 
his defeat at écart¢, and loathed her sudden and subtle 
power over him ; as he lay on the conch of the smoking- 
room that night, while Baden favourites, new caprices of 
reigning lionnes, the hushed-up affair of the marked cards 
at Flora Dohla’s, in which well-known names were involved, 
the dernier debauche of a Russian Prince, who was startling 
even Paris, were chatted over with the freedom that’s onl: 
attained when the papooshes are on and the ladies are off, 
and is enjoyed like the ease of the dressing-gown after the 
restraint of the grande tenue; I think Strathmore felt a 
keencr detestation still for his lordship of Vavasour and 
‘Vaux as he glanced at the Mecqnis (who, wrapped in his 
luxurious Cashmere robes, looked something like an over- 
fed monkey, grizzled with age and pampered with eating, 
as his eyes leered and twinkled at a grivois tale), and thonght, 
ag he glanced, “Faugh! that Caliban to —— 1!” 

It was an envy and an impatience that many before him 
had smarted under, looking at her lord and master, s0 made 
Ls termed by marital right, and thinking of Marion, Lady 

‘avasour. 


CHAPTER XI. 
‘THE DAUGHTER O¥ EVE IN THE GARDEN OF ROSES, 


SrmaTaMoRre bind rarely got up early ; usually he had 
his chocolate brought to him, glanced through new novels, 
read his letters, had his first cigar before he rose, and then 
Jounged down among the latest to breakfast.e He was 
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accustomed to say, that your best causeur is dull over his 
coffee; with his cutlets, a man thinks of coneols and 
coupons, and with anchovy only finds relish for telegrams ; 
in the oil of his cardines his satire is swamped, and as he 
breaks his plover’s eggs he’s only good for reading and 
speaking political platitudes ; his head’s admirably clear, 
‘but his wit isn’t ripe. Therefore Strathmore’s rule always 
was: “Do your own business before noon ; but don’t be 
bored by your friends till after. In the morning we're all 
cautious, not convivial: so breakfast and write to your 
lawyer in solitude ; congregate at luncheon, and take crous- 
tades and conversation together!” It was a very good 
tule, I think—letters written in the morning never compro- 
mise you ; mots made in the morning never amuse you— 
and it was one he seldom broke. 

But the morning after his arrival at Vernonceaux, when 
Diaz entered his chamber to draw up the persiennes and fill 
his bath, the breeze as it blew in from the windows, which 
had been partially left open through the hot night, came so 
pleasantly laden with the fragrance of the rose-gardens, the 
pine-woods, and the vine-covered hills, that it seemed for 
onee more fempti ig than his yellow-papered roman and his 
chocolat % Ja Vanille, which had both a strong flavor of 
Paris ; a flavor than which ordinarily on ne peut mieux 5 
but Paris, like partridges, may want clfange sometimes, and 
pall—as what doesn’t, from women to wine ?—under the 
ruinous test of  Towours/” For once Strathmore felt 
tempted to get up early ; and he rose, dressed, and sauntered 
out by an escalier that led, without passing through any 
part of the building, from his wing of the chiteau down 
into the gardens below. 

“ A device ofsome dainty chitelaine, some dame des beaur 
cousins, for her lover to pass up to her chamber without 
waking the seweschal, or Tisking his limbs by climbing,” 
thought Strathmore, as he stood on the grey stone steps 
looking over at the gardens that lay before him : “ Well! we 
have escaliers dérobés still! License may have gone out of 
the language, but it hasn’t gone out of the manners ; we've 
Jearnt to be hypocrites, but we haven't altered our tastes. 
‘To advance in Civilization is after all only to perfect Cant. 
‘The unde figure remains the same delight to the isi 
as the prefligate ; but he drapes her discreetly in public, 
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while he gloats over her undraped in . Men don't 
change ther natures, only their faces 1” age 

‘With which, Strathmore sauntered down the steps, and 
took any way that hazard led him, which was through the 
bronze trellis-work 8 that opened into his hostess’s rose- 
gardens, mazes of blossom, where the birds sang under the 
roses, and the air was fall of the rich fragrance of clusters of 
crimeon bloom, as he strolled slowly along, profuning these 
sacred precincts, that were as vouds auc dames 2s the 
gardens of Odalisqnes, with the scent and the smoke of his 
Manilla. There is something in the freshness, the stillness, 
the sunny calm of early morning, that has its charm, even 
when we are least inclined to give way to these things, and 
most inclined to sneer at them. Strathmore—~esnentially a 
man “of the world, worldly ”—who lived in Courta, clubs, 
and salons, who had never pet up and come on deck to see 
the sun rise any day that his yacht was at anchor in the 
Bosphorus ; whose manual was Rochefoucauld, and breviary 
Bruyére ; whose life had been spent in an_ atmosphere 
scented with perfumes and pastilles, where daylight was 
never needed and never remembered, and a purer sir would 
have lacked in excitement ; even Strathmore, though nature 
was not much more to him than to Talleyrand or Gram- 
mont, felt the freshness, the tranquillity, the peacefulness 
of the hour. It was Perfectly still and solitary round him, 
there was not a sound but of the wood-pigeons cooing from 
afar off, and the wind gently stealing through the fragrant 
aisles of the rose arcades, while the sun fell on the eastern 
side of the silent chfiteau, and on the terrace, with ite grey 
balustrade covered by govgeous creepers, that looked like 
the backgronnd of some Louis Quinze picture. He knew no 
one would have risen except the household at that early hour, 
and as he walked on, just under the terrace, that was at 
some considerable elevation above him, @ voice startled him 
ag it fell on the air: 

“Since when have i become pastoral? I should not 
have fancied you had had sylvan tastes, mon ami!” 

She stood immediately above him, leaning over the stone 
balustrade; behind her was -the ivy-hung facade of the 
chateau, with its | oer tourelles and its long range of 
Gothic windows ; beneath her sloped the ivy-wall of the 
terrace, covered with the broad leaves of creepers and the 
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fase blossoms of the twining roses: the whole scene was 
like a landscape of Greuze or Lancret, and she who com- 
pied it added to iis coloring of the Bean Sitcle where she 
leaned on the parapet, looking down with a smile on lips 
that rivalled the halfopened roses. As he glanced upward, 
her loveliness swept over him like the intoxication of some 
dreamy perfume, now in the cooler judgment of morning, 
ag at midnight, a fow hours before, when the light of the 
chandeliers glanced on the scarlet camellias. Awny from her 
he could criticize, condemn, displace, defy her ; in her pre- 
sence, with her eyes smiling down into his, with her voice 
vibrating on the air, he might resent, but he could not 
resist her. She enthralled him by the senses, so subtly, so 
seductively, that she drew him within the charmed circle of 
bee power, even while he hated her for her dominance over 

im. 

“Sylvan tastes or not, would not any one, from an idler 
to an anchorite, be irresistibly drawn where the early morn- 
ing Pres such a reward to all those who rise early?” 
on Strathmore, as he ascended the terrace steps to her 


le. 

He had not seen her, until her greeting made him look 
upwards. But what man can tell the precise truth to a 
beautiful woman? She smiled as she gave him her hand, 
white, small, soft, with the jewels of an Empress upon it ; 
a hand to close gently but surely on the life of a man, ond 
make it its own ; a hand to be raved of by poets, and hold 
sages in thraldom ; to be modelled by sculptors, and coveted 
by courtiers. 

“Last night you were quoting from Genesis to show 
the mischief done by 2 woman! How can you be so in- 
consistent as to seck one in Eve's special province of mis- 
chief—a garden? A diplomatist tasting the dew of the 
dawn, and sunning himself among roses!— you are an 
anomaly, mon ami. Is it your lost écarté which has dwelt 
7 your mind, that you are wandering at such an unearthly 

ar?” 

“Tt is more likely to be remembrance of the one who 
Jost me the écarté !” ‘said Strathmore, bending towards her. 

His voice had an unusual softness, his eyes darkened and 
dwelt on her, fascinated by the voluptuous charm of her 
beanty, and the confession broke from him unawares, She 
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arched her delicate eyebrows, and looked at him with mis- 
chievous amusement, where she leaned against the rose- 
wreathed parapet : 

“Of M. de Clermont! You must be very deep in his 
debt for him to haunt you !—or perhaps you were medita- 
ting some sure, silent revenge on him ?—that would be more 
4 la Strathmore !” 

“TY thank you for the hint and the reminder, belle 
amie; I will revenge myself for the game that I lost 
on the tactician who threw me off my guard! But the 
revenge, like the payment I spoke of last night, must wait ; 
it would be too great rashness to risk taking either as 
yet-—” 

He spoke softly, and with meaning ; her power was wind- 
ing itself about him, his senses were yielding themselves to 
the languid charm, the subtle spell of her beauty ; Strath- 
more, who denied that any woman could be dangerous to 
him, might have known, then, how dangerous one might be ! 
She blushed, slightly, softly, and played with one of the 
rings of her left hand—the diamond-studded circlet, that 
was the badge of her marriage—was it by hazard, or as @ 
warning ? it which it might, it served to recall to him 
that the woman he looked on was Marion, Lady Vavasour, 
the arch-coquette of Europe. 

“ ] was unaware your tastes were 0 la Phyllis, Lady Va- 
vasour,” be went on, with the smile, slight, cold, half a 
sneer, which piqued her more than anything, since it per- 
plexed her as to its meaning, and only gave her a vague 
idea that her game was foreseen, and—defied : “ What charm 
ean the carly morning have for you? Your proferences, 
surely, are no more sylvan than mine, and there is nothing 
to be captivated but the bees and the birds! I have read 
in some old Tronvére song of a prawwege for perpetual 
youth and beanty, to be gathered from the first dew ot roses 
—can that be your mission? If so, we must pity, as 
under de L’Enclos, generations unborn, who will suffer like 
us!” 

“Don’t use the first person !—yow never suffer,” she 
answered him, toying with the banging sprays of the 
roses: “The charm that guided me was what rules me 
alwaye—the caprice of the hour: I admit no other law! 
In Paris one never thinks the day is aired till twog but in 
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the country—c’es? touts autre chose—I heard the birds 
singing, the scent of the roses came through my windows, 
and——aAh, Lord Cecil, though we live in the world till 
we forget it, there are things better than pleasure, there 
is an air purer than the sir of the salons! I am young, 
I am flattered, I reign, I love my sovereignty—who does 
not, that has a sceptre to grasp ?—and still, sometimea 
I wish that I were a peasant-child, playing with the brown 
chestnuts under the trees, and catching the butterflies in 
the sunshine !” 

I have said that ehe had now and then a fendresse, a 
mournfulness, real or assumed; and, at such momenta, 
while the lids drooped softly over the black gazelle eyes, 
and a shadow of sadness stole the brilliance from her face, 
she was yet more resistless than in her most dazzling 
eoquetry. Even Strathmore felt its charm, though, now 
with the gesture that had recalled to him her title and 
her ownership, he had steeled himself afresh against her. 

“Indeed!” he answered her, with the smile sho mis- 
trusted: “The world would scarcely credit you, Lady 
Vavasour ; to play with men’s lives must be more amusing 
than with fallen chestnuts, and to catch Princes and Peers 
in your net must be more exciting than the child’s yellow 
butterflies! Who shail hope to be content if the envied of 
all wishes to alter her Jot!” 

* Ah! mon ami, those who envy us do not always know 
us, Among ail rose-leaves there is one crumpled!” Her 
voice was saddened, the lustre of her eyes grew languid 
and softened, and her fingers unconsciously played with 
the diamond wedding-ring upon her finger, as it sparkled 
among the roses, Again the action spoke more eloquently 
than words. Besides her fascination, she tried now a 
charm more dangerous for him—she claimed his pity! 
“Look4” she went on, as she took one of the flowers, and 
opened its fresh crimson leaves. ‘ Look! as the rose 
swings in the sunlight, how lovely it is—the Queen of 
flowers! And yet, at its core lies s canker !” 

“Ts it so with our queen of flowers ?” 

He asked it involuntarily, bending Jower towards her, till 
he saw the faint sigh with which her bosom heaved, under 
the gossamer lace that’ shrouded it. 

“Husb!” she said softly, with a light blow of the rose 

12 
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apray on his arm: “You must not ask. I wear the badge 
of servitude and—silence !” 
And silence fell between them; such silence as fell 
between Launcelot and Guinevere, when the first subtle 
ison ran through the veins of the man whom Arthur 


loved. 

With a light laugh the silence was broken, as she flung 
the gathe spray off on the sunny air, and let her white 
hands wander afresh among the twining blossoms : 

“TI like roses,’don’t you? They are the flowers of 
poetry. I don’t wonder opetra had her couch of them, 
and the Epicureans loved them showered down as they 
sat at banquet, and strewn upon the floors ankle-deep ! 
They are the flowers of silence, of revel, of love; tl 
flowers of the Greck poets and the Provence Trouvéres ; 
of the chaplets of Catullus and the lays of Chastelir. 
Roses are for all time—while they bloom afresh with 
erer summer, how can the earth fail to gaard its eternal 

outh ? 
x While she spoke, she drew out one of the roses from 
the rest, crimson, and fresh, and fragrant, with the dew 
glittering still in its odorous core ; and broke it off with 
its unopened buds and dark shining leaves. 

“Is it not worthy Cleopatra?” she laughed, holding it 
‘up in the light before her eyes and his—his that followed 
her as she fastened the rose in her bosom with negligent 
grace, where it nestled half hidden, half seen, lying against 
the white skin that the tracery of the lace covered without 
wholly concealing, and contrasting its snowy beauty with 
its deep comacm. etals. “Come! we have been talking 
mournfully, and I meant to teach you epicureanism—you 
who trample aside the roses of life, and covet only the 
withered yellow laurels of Age and Power. Adieu! I 
must Jeave you to finish jour solitary promenades ¢ I am 
going in to my chocolate !” 

His eyes dwelt on her, on the rose, where it lay half 
hidden on her heart, on the hair lit to gold by the sun- 
Bhine, on the antelope eyes that glanced at him through 
their black lashes, on the exquisite and voluptuous grace 
of her form. Though it had fastened fetters on him which 
had made him this woman’s slave for life, he could not 
have resisted his impulse to follow her then; che fasci- 
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nated him by the senses, and it was a fascination to 
which he chose to yield. What evil could lie in it for 
him? He was strong in his own strength, secure in his 
own coldness ; he believed he could handle fire without 
feeling its flame ; he believed he could let the whirlwind 
sweep over him, without being stirred by its breath ; he 
believed he could meet the sirocco, and neither be blinded, 
nor staggered, nor scorched by it. Actually he would 
have called the man a Junatic who did these things: metae 
phorically, and quite as dangerously, he did them all. A 
scornfal self-confidence made at once the grandour and the 
weakness of Strathmore’s nature. 

As Lady Vavasonr turned from the parapet and swept 
over the gray pavement of the rose-terrace to re-enter the 
chftean, fie snowy folds of her dress gathering up the 
fallen crimson leaves, and her head slightly turned over 
her shoulder in adien to him ; he followed her, bending to 
her with a few low words : 

“ Who would not learn epicureanism or any other creed 
from such a teacher? You have given that senseless rose 
so fair a lodging ; do not banish me utterly! I am going 
to my chocolate, too; must I take it in solitude? For the 
remembrance of our téte-A-téte meal under the limes, let us 
breakfast téte-A-téte this morning !” 

The daughter of Eve had tempted him in the garden of 
Toses, and while yet he might have turned away, he chose 
to follow and to linger with his temptress. 


CHAPTER XII. 
° + IN ROYAL BROCELIANDE. 


. In the breakfast-room every déjetner delicacy was wait- 
ing, ready for such of the English guests at Vernongeanx 
ag it might please to come down stairs early. None had 
so pleased that morning save themselves, and this break- 
fast was téte-A-téte. He wos alone with her, and in that 
solitude she ceased to be Lady Vavasour, whom he pre- 
judgedoand mistrusted ; she was the songstress, the in- 
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cognita, the witching waif and stray of the Bohemian 
lindens. Almost i#o dazzling at night, with its exquisite 
‘tint, and its singular contrast of eyes and of hair, her love- 
Jiness losing none of its brilliance, gained much in softness 
with the morning light. Moreover, yon saw then how real 
was this youth, how wholly from nature this marvellous 
coloring ; for, stream down on her as the sun would, its 
strongest rays could never show a flaw or a blemish, 
Used to the women of Courts, no woman would have had 
charm for Strathmore who had not had wit on her lips and 
a finished grace in her coquetries, and that nameless air 
which the world alone gives ; the fairest Jourgeoise beauty 
he would have passed unnoticed, and rustic loveliness was 
‘no loveliness in his sight. Condemned to love, he would 
have made his condition like Lonis Quatorze, “gu’on 
matme mais avec de Tesprit!” Therefore, Marion Vava- 
sour had her subtlest charm for him, in that exquisite grace 
which empresses had envied her; in that sparkling play 
which, if it were not wit, sufficed for it from such lips; in 
that very worldliness which might have chilled as heart- 
Jessness, men less peiré with the world themselves than 
Strathmore was. What had struck him the night before 
as startling and bizarre, what even in his momentary 
breathless admiration of her had repelled him, and made 
him think of Clytemnestra and La Borgia, hed gone— 
perhaps, with the scarlet camellias! She was dressed 
simply, in snowy gossamer folds of muslin, with floating 
azure ribbons here and there, and the richness of her yel- 
low hair, gathered back in its natural waves and ripples, 
looked but one soft mass of dead gold now it was unmixed 
with any color. There was nothing to mar the spells of 
her beauty, and those spells she wove to her uttermost 
witchery as she sat daintily brushing the bloom off a 
Brape, or toying with her strawberries, adding thet cream. 
to her choeolate, or touching the tiny wing of some deli- 
cate bird. With all her caprices, her coquetries, her 
rapid wayward mutations, she was ever essentially femi- 
nine; too skilful not to know that the surest charm which 
a woman wields over men is the charm of difference—the 
charm of sex; and thet half thia charm is flown when 
Christina of Sweden wears her Hessians and cracks her 
whip; when her imitators of to-day, chatter slang with 
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weeds in their mouths, and swing through the stable- 
yards, talking in loud raugue voices, of dogs with a 
a3 strain 1” 

ey were full an hour alone, and in that hour she led 
him far on a dangerous road; none the lees dangerous be- 
cause he knew her tactics and deemed himeelf secure to 
defy them. She was 8 coquette, thercforo he was armed 
egainet her ; she was a woman of the world therefore he 
could trifle with her with impunity ; she was Lady Vavasour, 
therefore he knew the worth of every smile, the value of 
every glance, which were but golden hooks flung out by 
skill to catch and fasten the unwary: so Strathmore rea- 
soned—he who was a man of the world, and would lose his 
head for no woman !—and in his security lay his risk. For 
he felt that she had already a certain power over him—the 
power for which he hated her when he threw down his losing 
cards at écarté—the power with which her beaaty had swe 
over him as he had come suddenly upon her in the sunlight 
of the rose-garden ; but to have feared it would have been 
to confess that he might yield to it, and Strathmore held 
that he could evoke a atorm and then arrest it with “Thus 
far shalt thou go and no farther ;” he held that he could let 
poison flow into his veins and then eject it with “I do not 
choose to receive thee!” The disdainfal strength of the 
Strathmores had ever, I say, been their weakness; and the 
ruin that had come to them had ever been wrought by their 
own hand: the graven stecl of their unyielding race over the 
reed that bent beneath them, 

The tdte-d-téte breakfast was as seductive as any meal 
ever has been since she of the Golden Shuttle entertained the 
wanderer at Ogygia. Through the shaded windows the rose- 
ecented sir stole fragrantly in, while stray rays of sunlight 
streamed upon the amber grapes touched by her delicate 
fingere, and on the crimson rose lying hid in ita snowy nest, 
Her moods were as variable as summer clouds, and her 
mood that morning was soft, subdued, gentle with all its 
gaiety, triste with all its coquettishness, and I am not sure 
it was not the most bewitching of all. 

“What is your White Ladies like—thoy say it is such a 
superb old place?” she said, when her mischievous witti- 
cisms ceased, as though tired with their own play and sparkle: 
“ Charlie St. Albans—who told me your family legend, by 
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the way, one day at Biarritz—raves about its beauty. It 
was re abbey, wasn't it?” fee F 

“Ano jominican monastery-yes. It has a beauty of 
ita own, the beauty of that past when men sought rest. pee 
now seek reputation, and found in solitade what we find in 
atrife, May I not hope you will some day honor it with a visit, 
Lady Vavasour, and judge of it yourself?” he answered her, 
stroking her greyhound; his prejudice against her was 
quickly fading since he invited her to White Ladies—the 

hter of Eve to the ancient Monastery ! 
e smiled the dazzling smile that had intoxicated wise 
men to worse than the madness of the opium eater. 

“ Ferhops. Some day—some day. Ah, what may we all 
do ‘some day!’ You and I may be foes @ outrance some 
day—who knows ?” 

“ Foes? Nay, surely not. Did you not tell me ‘destiny 
Susy: ts together, that we must be friends?” Dieu le 
‘vou 

“ Dieu veut ca que femme veut, mon ami!” said the belle 
Marquise, arching her eyebrows: “You know that; and 
on a man who disdains the love of all my sex I am not at all 
inclined to waste my own friendship !” 

“Why? You had better rather cure me of my heresy in 
both, at teacher could convert me to her soft doctrines 
with such success ? what rebuke could be at once more mer- 
ciful and more convincing to me ?” 

A trisiesse almost tenderness shaded the dark gazelle 
eyes for a moment as they met his, and she was silent, 

ady Vavasour knew the charm of silence when the eyes 
may be trusted to speak. A moment after she laughed 
coquettishly : 

“ Merciful? Perhaps not, monsienr, if I did take your 
conversion in hand.” 

“Trae. Perhaps the denial of your friendship is more 
mercifal than its donation would be. Nevertheless, at all 
risks, I will seek it.” 

* Yon love risks ?” she said, looking at him with a dash 
of tantalizing malice. Strathmore laughed slightly—s langh 
that sounded to her like contempt of her power: 

‘Well, I confess I do not fear many.” 

“ Nor did Ra; Ladbrog, mon ami, the northern Scalds 
tell us; sheathed in his armor of ice, what could atteck 
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him? How scathless he went for so Jong! And yet he 
came at lest to his Hella, and he languished to death in the 
cave of the serpents. Take warning!” 

Strathmore smiled : 

“T am not quite so Quixotic as the Bersaker, and before 
TI handle serpents 1 take out their stings! @rasped rightly, 
no serpent can bite. But surely, belle amie, you do not pay 
yourself so ill a compliment os to compare the gift of your 
friendship with the fang of an asp? ‘Though perhaps you 
are right—it may be as dan; is” 

* But a danger you smile at! Well, take it if you will. 
Shall we be friends, then, Lord Cecil ?” 

Her eyea were resistless in their witching softness, and 
acertain tremulous smile that seemed half born of a sigh 
was on her lip, as she held out in playfulness, yet in earnest, 
her white jewelled hand, as she leant slightly towards him. 
‘What man could have rejected the hand or the friendship ? 
Strathmore bent fo: and accepted both: as he took 
the warm fingers within his own and met the glance that 
dwelt on him as they sat there alone in the shaded light, 
his pulse ecient and his own eyes gleamed with some- 
thing of the awift, dark brilliance that she had sworn to 
lighten there—the dawn of the passion she had vowed to 
awaken in the nature that, by character imperious and 
unyielding, deemed itsclf by a fatal error to be also cold 
and calm, He released her hand suddenly, ond threw 
himself back in his chair; the doors openod, and with 
Pemneeatt and Clermont, there entered Lord Vavasour and 

‘aux, 

“ Bon jour, messieurs,” said the Marchioness, including 
her Jord in her negligent, graceful salutation : “I suppose 
you have all been wasting the hours over cheroota and 
novelettes that I have been giving to the roses. Ah, if you 
were a to see the eun rise once in a day, what a deal of 
good it would do you! I will have a Trianon, and then 
perhaps you witli learn to be pastoral. M. de Clermont, will 
you pa the cow like the Comie d’Artois? Vavasour, 
did I ever tell you that it was to Lord Cecil Strathmore 
I owed my escape that dreadful night at Prague? No? 
T onght to have fone ; then you have never thenked him ?” 

Her husband, thus i tarned to Strathmore, 
and addrgssed his thanks to him, complimenting him with 
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aa gracious s courtesy as that d, gouty gourmet, 
whose general manner was guilty of Valdove imps achment, 
8“ ton de garnison,” could assume for any Torah 7 * Singu- 
larly striking looking man—quite Vandyke !” thought the 
Marquis, while he uttered his gratitude for bis wife’s reacue ; 
“but J am sure he will do something bad some day— 
come to a violent death, perhaps. That physiqgue—very 
much so!” Which possibly was 8 complacent source of 
gratification to his lordship, as he had just come in on a 
téte-d-téte. 

Strathmore reccived his thanks with that cold negligence 
which had the effect of making him cordially disliked out 
of his own immediate set, and lay back in his chair, playing 
with the greyhound, and joining now and then ip the con- 
versation. He knew that this woman’s beauty stole on him 
despite himself ; when her magic was off him he hated her 
for the food that she had made him give her vanity ; bats 
seductive sensuousness allured him in her glorious loveli- 
ness, which, though he rated it lightly, should have made 

‘im place distance—betwixt him and its subtle tempta- 
tion—betwixt him and the wife of Lord Vavasour. A 
weak man might have done this, and been strong; 
Strathmore, a strong man, stayed, contemptuous and 
defiant of the weakness. A man less cool, less keen, 
Jess nonchalant of all danger, might have taken warning ; 
he saw no danger possible in it. One careless, over-con- 
fident turn of the hand may mar the whole of the statue 
which the sculptor deems plastic as clay to his will, obedient 
to every stroke of his chisel! The statue that Strathmore 
at once moulded and marred was his Life: the statue which 
we all, as we sketch it, endow with the strength of the Milo, 
the glory of the Belvedere, the winged brilliance of the 
Perseus |—which ever lies at its best ; when the chisel has 
dropped from our hands, as they grow powenlesa aed para- 
lyzed with death; like the mutilated Torso, a fragment 
unfinished and broken, food for the ants and worms, buried 
in sands that wili quickly suck it down from sight or 
memory, with but touches of glory and of value left here and 
there, only faintly serving to show what might have been, 
had we had time, we had wisdom! 

“ Well, wasn’t I right; isn’t she divine, eh?” said Valdor 
to him that day, as they were playing billiards. « 
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“She—who? My dear fellow, there are half a dozen 
divinities here who wear the cestus of Venus, or claim it at 
the least! Be a little more definite !” 

“The deuce! Who should I mean? Nobody can hold 
a candle to her. Vavasour’s in luck to have a wife that 
everybody envies him.” 

“ Dubious luck!” said Strathmoro, sticking his penknife 
throngh his cabana: “A wife of the first water, like a 
diamond of the first water, is rather a perilous possession. 
It’s apt to be disputed by too many owners! Yon can’t 
ever be sure the wards haven’t been picked and the casket 
been rifled !” 

“ Exactly,” said Legard: “Marriage is a disagreeable 
Tegal necessity for men with titles and entails, and the best, 
color for a mits a areoreet Plainness { No eae = 

tect you so effectually as an agly sique ; besides, 
Thouldne think it’s bad for yourself upon principle ; if 
Lucretia’s unlovely you must relish Lais and her all 
the more. One never enjoys a good omelette at Véfour’s so 
much as after an ill-done one in the Grisons.” 

“There's something in that,” said Valdor, reflectively : 
“ But then—twelve hours with an ugly woman would kill 
one! Why are any of them ugly, I wonder? They were 
created on purpose for us. “s the good of giving us 
five out of six, as we don’t like them? If they were all 
such as the Vavasour, now——” and Valdor paused, in 
mute contemplation of the delicious universal seraglio that 
might then be commanded, 

“The Vavasour’s something that comes once in a century. 
The dence! how that women does flirt!” interrapted Dor- 
mer, in the tone, half disgusted half admiring, with which a 
man might say of some magnificent drunkard, like Piron, 
“How that fallow does drink 1” 

Strathmore-sent, his ball to make a ricochet with a certain 
impetus, as if the conversation annoyed him, and did not 
join in it, 

- “If fifty naughty atories ain’t rife about her before next 
season, I'll bet you a thousand to ope,” went on Dormer, 
offering his wager generally, but nobody, it seemed, having 
sufficient confidence in her ladyship to be chivalrous enough 
to take it up! “They do say it’s only flirtation—as yet; 
and I be¥eve she’s as heartless as ice; but she does horrible 
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mischief, if she’s never absolutely ‘compromised,’ and I 
think ‘hats open to doubt! Aé Biarritz, last year she 
layed the very deuce with Marc Lennartson ; you remem- 
ber him, don’t you, Strathmore—Austrian Cnirassiers, you 
know? She drew him on and on, made him follow Ter 
about like her greyhound, fooled him before everybody, and 
then turmed him off coolly for the Prince de Vorhn, and 
Taughed at him with a blow of her fan. Lennarteon had 
lost his head about her, and he shot himself through the 
brain! I knew that for a fact ; nothing but that woman 
at the bottom of it ; and the very night she heard of his 
death she went to a fancy ball, finttering about in her 
diamonds. By Jove ! it was too bad, wasn't it ?” 

Strathmore made a haphazard carom, with hia coldest 
aneer upon his face ; the story angered him : 

“My dear Dormer ! if s man’s each a fool aa to ‘follow 
6 woman about like a lapdog,’ whether he goes out of the 
world or stays in it, doesn’t matter very much, I think. 
Yours is a romantic story ; it would charm the women, but 
er moi! I must fancy there were some heavy debts hang- 

ig over Lennartson’s head, or some more rational reason 
for your sentimental finale, I don’t credit those things 
quite 80 easily.” 

“Tt was true, whether yon like to believe it or not.” 

Strathmore lifted his eyebrows and dropped the subject ; 
he would have said it did not interest him ! 

“What a voice of lamentation there was in Ramah when 
Vavasour matried her,” said Beaudesert, who was betting on 
the game: “The women had made such hard running on 
him all over Europe; when the regular troops bad alway 
missed fire, it was a horrid blow to have an outside skir- 
misher knock him over!” 

“Of course! virtuous women love to take in hand the 
conversion of a sinner when the penitent can give them a 
coronet ; they are very happy to be taken, like soda-water 
after a debanch, if the debauchee excuses his past orgies 
with a page in Burke. There wasn’t a préciewss in England 
that wouldn’t have sold her pure soul to the devil and the 
Marquis for his settlements. The morals of monde and 
demi-monde don’t differ very mach, after all ; only the in- 
ferior goods are content with Rue de Ia Paix jewellery, and 
Lady Favasour et C* don’t let themselves go unde anything 
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less than the family diamonds!” said Strathmore, with his 
coldest sneer. It gratified him to fling the sarcasm at that 
marriage of convenience, where Helen of the antelope eyes 
had bartered herself for the gold and the titles of gourmand 
Menelans ; perhaps the flash and sparkle of the diamond 
cirelet he had seen among the roses, added, by its memory, 
point to his irony. 

“Quite right!” laughed Beaudesert. “And when we 
have to pay a so much heavier price to monde, and get £0 
much better amused by demi-monde, how the dence can 
they wonder we prefer ease to imprisonment, and Jatssez- 
Satre to il faut faire?” 

“Perhaps they don’t wonder, my good fellow, and in that 
lies the essence of their pique and the root of their philip- 
pies, If the debatable land’s so agreenble, they know very 
well the time may come when the legitimate kingdoms will 
be left altogether,” laughed Strathmore, as he went back to 
his game, and, Lady Vavasour not being there to spoil it, 
won it, as he piqued himself on winning most things that he 
tried for in life, from billiards upwards. 

As he finished it, a servant entered to tell him that the 
horses were coming round ; he had promised to make one 
of a riding party at four o'clock, and left tho billiard-room 
with Dormer to obey the summons. 

“The pretty panther, how handsome she looks! She 
has merciless yriffes, though, and her graceful play’s death 
to those who play with her,” ssid Dormer, under his mous- 
taches, memories of Biarritz rising savagely within him as 
they passed out of the long gallery leading from the billiard- 
room into the great hall. 

‘The “ pretty panther,” as he called her, was just at that 
moment standing on the grand staircase with some men 
about her, holding her jewelled whip in one hand, and the 
violet folds of her habit in the other, the light from the long 
range of stained windows falling on her, and on the tapes- 
tried arras, the damascened armor, and the dark oak carv- 
ings of the wall behind her. Strathmore glanced at her, 
and gave Dormer his coldest langh : 

“ Fearfully poetic you are to-day, Will! Have you been 
scratched youreelf ?” 

“No ; but you're about to be.” 

“I? ou don’t know me much, my good fellow.” 
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“But I know ae, and I bet you five to one that she is 
trying to play the dence with you, Strathmore.” 

Let her try! I have one bet pending already on that 
event, but I’m quite willing to take yours too.” 

“Glad to hear it; but forewarned’s forearmed, yon 
know.” 

“Thank you,” said Strathmore, with that negligent cold- 
ness which was as chilly as ice: “but when I need counsel 
T ask for it, my dear Dormer, It is a dish I am not very 
fond of having offered me.” 

His eycs had lightened to the swift, dark anger of his 
race; and Dormer, a good-natured, casy, indolent fellow, 
secustomed to be pat down by him, and to be silenced by 
his sneer, held his peace with an obedience, the relic of their 
old Eton days ; while Strathmore joined the group on the 
staircase, and by a nonchalant finesse, displaced the others, 
who had a prior claim as before him in the field, and leading 
her out into the court, assisted Lady Vavasour to mount the 
spirited Spanish mare that he had admired as it had reared 
with her, when he had seen the riding party from the dis- 
tance the previous day. Assistance, indeed, she needed 
little ; an inimitable rider, she sprang, lightly as a bird to a 
bough, to her saddle; but to have the foot, beautiful as 
Pompadour’s, placed on his hand, the light weight leant 
upon him for an instant, the perfumed hair brash near him, 
the hand touch his as he put the reins within it, the lips 
softly thank him— these made a service bitterly envied to 
Strathmore. As she dashed out of the great gates of the 
court, the mare rearing and plunging with the fire of its 
Spanish blood, Lady Vavasour had never looked, perhaps, 
Jovelier, with her delivate checks flushed from the exertion 
of her strength, her light, defiant laugh ringing out, her 

flashing with impatient ei. Yet for one moment as 
he saw ber teeth clench tightly, her eyes gather a winister 
light, her whip cut the mare with sharp, stinging strokes, it 
crossed Strathmore’s mind that the real instinct, the trne 
pleasure of this soft, dazzling woman might be, after all, 
Cruelty—the cruelty of the young cat that loves to see the 
wounded bird flutter and shriek und struggle for its liberty, 
with the blood dabbling the broken wing, and to let 
it go for one fleet, mocking moment, and then to seize 
on it afresh, till the death-cry rings sharp and clear upon 
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fe ait, and its own white teeth tear asander the quivering 
jesh. 

‘The fancy crossed him, and the aversion, amounting to 
almost the strength of hatred, which, mingled with the 
feacination that Marion Vavasour had for him, flamed w 
in all its bitterness. “She danced in her diamone 
the night that poor devil shot himself!” he thought ; “I 
= gay, What fools men are to let a woman play with 

em.” 

Bat twenty minutes after, Lady Vavasour turned her 
head towards him with her brightest smile : “Lord Cecil, 
you are onr cicerone ; which way leads to the Bréche du 
Gaston?” And as he spurred his horee to overtake her, 
and cantered on by her side, the wiser thought was forgot, 
the danger that was in this woman served but to give 
piquance to her beauty, as the thorns of the rose which 

jique those who delight to gather it ; and a8 though ahe 
if divined the verdict that his reason was giving against 
her, she chained him to her side during the ride, and had all 
that softness of manner which, when she chose to assume it, 
would have made the testimony of men and angels weigh 
nothing egainst Marion, Lady Vavasour ! 

“So if I come to England this year, as Lady Beaudesert 
tries to persuade me, you will be prepared to do me the 
honors of White Ladies?” she said, laughing, to him an 
hour afterwards, as, having outstripped the rest of the 
party, they rode through a waggon-way that ran under the 
shelter of the hills, with the wild vine clustering in rich 
Toxuriance from bough to bough, and the glowing light 
slanting in, to turn the moss into gold, and burnish the 
Tipening grapes into bloom, 

* But too gladly ! Since the Reine Blanche was received 
there the Abbey will never have sheltered so fair a guest. 
But Ma.y Stuart came to us as a captive ; you will come as 
a captor omnipotent! Your sceptre rests on a sway that 
Men cannot break, and your kingdom lies in a power more 
potent than mailed might——” 

“Ah!” she said, softly and mournfally, “but don’t you 
know the Reine Blanche hed my sceptre and my Kingdom 
too, and yet—her hair whitened and her head was bent to 
the block! She was a captive at White Ladies? and I 
dare say ny lord of Strathmore was s courtly bat a 
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pitiless gaoler, had many a courtier-phrase upon his 
‘tongue, but never relented to mercy! at a ériste sou- 
venir! I shall be afraid to come there ; perhaps you will 
imprison me!” 

Strathmore bent down in his saddle and looked into 
her eyes, while his own grew dark and brilliant, and the 
coldness of his face softened. Was it the warmth flung 
on it from above by the amber sunlight that was streaming 
through the vine-leaves and the ing grapes ? 

“That I shall be tempted, I Tonld not deny! Who 
could, who spoke truth 7” 

The reins droped on their horses’ necks, they paced 
slowly over the yielding mosses, their speed slackening, their 
voices softening, under the leafy boughs and the tangled 
tendrils of the drooping vines ; the warm sun fell between 
the stems of the trees, the leaves were stirless in the sultry 
air, the birds sang with subdued music in the woodland 
shadow--and they rode onwards, as in the days of the past 
Launcelot and Guinevere rode through the silent aisles and 
forest shades of Royal Broceliande. 


CHAPTER XIU. 
THE WEAVING OF THE GOLDEN SHUTTLE, 


BrrttE ERROLL gat at the head of the dinner-table at 
White Ladics with other spirits like himself, keeping the 
house open, as he had been bidden to do by his absent host 
in the first weck of September. Dinner was just over, and 
the Sabreur lay back in his chair, lazily peeling a nectarine, 
recommending the Marcobrun to Langley of the Twelfth, 
vowing it was deucedly warm, and lamenting pathetically 
Pat omer wou preter the click one roulette-ball 
to the glories of the ie Plsaaaree air et passe to 
those of the stubble, and” White Ladies ius per- 
petually for the Continent. 

Some half-dozen men were down with him for the shoot- 
ing; Strathmore had always bade him look on White 
Ladies as though it were his own home, to open t¢ whom he 
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would ; and they were chatting over their grapes, peachcs, 
and Comet wines this warm, mellow September evening, 
while the last rays of the setting son fell across Erroll’s 
fair frank face as they slanted through the painted windows 
of the dining-hall, where the scutcheon of the Strathmores. 
was blazoned, with their merciless motto, “Slay ! and spare 
not!” radiant in gold and gules. 

“We don't want women in September,” Rockingham of 
the Guards was observing, with more trath, perhaps, than 
politeness : ‘They're delightful in their season, but when 
we're shooting we're better without ‘em! Paullet took 
Valérie Brown and that lot down to Market Harborough 
Yast season, and we were positively ruined by’em! Cham- 
pagne suppers at two in the morning, and all the rest 
of it, put us shockingly out of condition ; we were hardly in 
at a death, any one of us, all thanks to those confounded 
women——” 

“Phryne v. The Pytchley! St. John’s Wood morals 

ling Northam orighite ‘rans ! You should write a 
“Tract for the Times’ on it; a ‘Warning to the Pink 
not to trifle with the Rouge,’” laughed the Sabreur, pour- 
ing himself ont some Rhenish: “Well, thank God, I'd 
auffer deterioration any day from that quarter. A bright- 

red brune is better than @ brush any day, and two good 
things can’t spoil one another. I say, Phil, did you see in 
a papers that Jack Temple’s run away with Ferrars’s 
wife?” 

“Never read the papers, my good fellow,” said Danvers : 
“Froth in the leaders, gall in the debates, acid in the on 
dita, and flummery in the Court news, make an olla podrida 
that don’t suit my digestion. Poor Jack! what could he 
be thinking of ? “She weighs nine stone, and is shockingly 
sallow in the daylight——” 

Danvers stopped,the dogs gave tongue, the man hand- 
ing the coffee round sed in his daty, Waverley looked 
np from his olives, Bockingham @ropped half a dozen 
almond sonffiées on to a terrier’s nose, Erroll sprang from 
his chair: “ My dear fellow! By Jove! how glorious!” 
And, as the groom of the chambers flung the door wide 
open, Strathmore entered his own dining-hall, unannounced 
and unexpected, 

* Keep eyour seat, old fellow! ‘You or 1, what does it 
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matter which ?” he laughed, as he shook the Sabreur’s band, 
and forced him back into the chair at the head of the table, 
looking on bis old Eton chum with a warmer glance than 
‘women had ever won from him, as the other men gathered 
round to greet him ; “How are you all? Who's shockingly 
sallow by the daylight, Phil? Nobody you've brought 
down here, I hope, is it? Sit where you are, Bertie, I'm 
your guest to-night, s'il vous plait /” 

With which Strathmore, refusing to take the head of hie 
table, and looking with eyes of love upon Erroll, sank into 
sn empty chair, told the servants to bring him some soup, 
and sat down at White Ladies as though he had never left 
it. He had arrived only some half-hour before, but bad 
gone straight op to his own room, forbidding the groom of 
the chambers to disturb the dinner-party by announcing his 


arrival. 

“ My dear old fellow, this is prime! How are you, Cis?” 
said Erroll, lying back to look at Strathmore with an un- 
utterable ‘satisfaction, fully content to give up his pro 
Sanger ownership of White Ladies to see his friend back 


again, 
nentty right, old boy. You're astonished to see me to-night, 

“By Jove Lam! I thought you were at Baden?” 

“Iwas at Baden. I oly left on Tuesday, and shouldn't 
have left then but I had asked some people ere, and given 
them carie blanche to fix their own time, and they fixed it at 
such a short notice, that I had only just days enough to come 
over to receive them. It wasn’t worth while to write, as I 
ahould have come with the mail-bag.” 

“ Are there any women coming?” asked Rockingham, 
with prophetic pittd de sot-méme. 

“Some. Why?” 

“ Nothing, only T hate the sex in September,” snuttered 
the unlucky victim to Valérie Brown and “ that lot” in the 
shires: “ sour Jack of Tramps colt didn’t win the Prix 
de la Forét Noire?” 

“No; only came a third. I rode oe myself 
for the Bastadt ; we did the distance 

“ By Jove you did, and gave Ninette anf Pablo og colors, 
T saw ia the Post. ow the prety Druga 

“ Handsome as ever. for you, vat I don't 
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think there’s one of the Jockey Club who cuts you out with 
her, She looked very charming in the scarlet and white. A 
poor devil of an Englishman shot himself on Monday night, 
after losing his last Nap, but all Baden was too occupied with 
Princesse Marie Volgarouski’s desperate engouementof a youny 
Tuscan composer to pay mach attention. It's quite Pauline 
Bonaparte and Blangini over again. She’s a striking-looking 
woman, but I don’t care for those Petersburg beauties, they’re 
too olive.” 

“ Ah, by George, Strath! you put me in mind,” interrapted 
Erroll, with all the eagerness of a retriever scenting a wild 
duck; “ you said you saw Lady Vavosour in Paris?” 

“So I did.” 

“Well! What's she like? Have you seen her again?” 

“Oh yes, She's been staying at Vernonceaux.” 

“The deuce she has! and you never said so? What do 
you think of her—how do you like her—what.style——?” 

“ My dear fellow, don’t ask me to describe a woman!” 
interrupted Strathmore, indifferently : “They are like kaleido- 
scopes, and have a thousand phases, all pretty for the time, 
but never to be cauglit, and always changed when a new 
eye’s on them.” : 

“Hang you!” swore Erroll: “you wrote just enough to 
intriguer one about ber, and now shove’one off with an epi- 
gram! Come, #s she the atrocious coquette they all say?” 

« All women are coquettes, except plain ones, who make 
a virtue of a renunciation that’s de rigueur, and hate their 
virtue (like most other people) while they brag of it!” 

“Qonfound you! I don’t ask about all women, only about 
one. You set out with  dreadfnl prejudice against her; 
you'd seen her at one masked bail, and wrote me word on 
the strength of it that you thought it particularly lucky that 
the Marquis was of elastic principles, and that you didn’t 
envy him his wife, because ver mouth, though perfection, 
would whisper too many infidelities to please yon!” 

A. dark shadow of impatient, intolerant annoyance passed 
over Strathmore’s face, and glanced into his eyes for an in- 
-stant as the sun fell on it, slanting fhrongh the “Slay! and 
spare not!” of the motto blazoned on the painted panes; 
but there was no trace left of anger as he looked up and 
laughed slightly: = 

“T darewsay it ts particularly lucky the Marquis bes elastic 

ne 
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conjngal principles; it’s Incky for any husband thst hes a 
fone. wife, and yet likes to live in peace with his 
brethren. Lady Vavasonr is a voy exqnisite besuty, there’s 
no dispating at; you “ll rave of her, Bertie; at the same 
time, I never heard beauty reckoned as the best guarantee 
for marital fidelity!” 

“The devil—not exactly!” said Scrope Waverley. “The 
Vavagonr’s the most abominable coquette—shockiug, on my 
honor, isn’t she, Strathmore? Be warm as the tropics on 
you one minute, and cold as the poles the next.” 

Strathmore looked at him with his chilliest contempt: 

“ Perhaps you have suffered! Acrimony generally bespeaks 
adversity. Not having been the subject of her ladyship’s 
caprices, I cannot compare notes with you, Scrope, nor yet 
back your experiences, though—in your case—I don’t doubt 
any aoe them, except that you ever basked much in the 
trp ” 

‘erley looked sulky as he picked over his olives, not, 
quite certain how to take the shot that had told ina very 
sore spot; while Erroll, ever good natured, and who coul 
no more take pleasure in making @ man smart than a dog 
wince, turned the subject, and postponing his own curi- 
osity, asked Strathmore who the people were that were 





comiag? 
“Who? Oh, some of the Vernongeaux set,” answered 
Strathmore, taking » Manilla out of the little silver waggon : 
“The De Ruelles, the Beaudeserts, Madame de Cevillac, your 
old friend Lady Camelot, and—-Lady Vavasour.” 

le paused » moment before he added her name, but then 
spoke it indifferently enough. 

“The Vavasour !” echoed Erroll and all the other men with 
him: “By Jove! Strath, you don’t mean it!” 

“Why should I not mean it?” 

“The Vavasour? By Heaven!” ejaculated theSebreur, 
stroking his moustache in beatified astonishment: “I 
thought you didn’t like her, Cis?” 

“T don't think I ever said 20? De plus, she invited her- 
self, and reigning beauties are like reigning fushions—one 
xpust obey them.” 

“Does the Marquis come too?” 

“God forbid! “At least, he comes for a day of two, but 

only en route to the Sprndel to cure his dyspepsia. Like 
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the Roman, he goes to a bath that he may come back for a 
banquet.” 

“And leaves his wife a droit de chasse in hig absence?” 
laughed Erroll. © But the idea of keeping that to yourself 
all this time, letting us talk of her and never telling us! 
‘What an odd fellow you are! Yow called her a sorceress, 
and said she tried her wiles on you at the Luithiers’s ball. 
‘Has she bewitched even you, old fellow?” 

“Not exactly!” said Strathmore—his tone was more con- 
temptuonsly cold than be had ever used to Erroll—* but I 
like beauty as I like a good Titian, a good claret, a good 
opera, a good racer. Who doesn’t? To hear you, Bertie, 
one would certainly think no woman had ever been enter- 
tained at White Ladies since Mary Stuart! If Ledy Vava- 
sour wished to come here with Beatrix Beaudesert, conld I 
say I wouldn't have her? Besides, I had no wish to say 80; 
she is very charming. By the bye, Phil, who was that you 
were talking about when J came in, who's sallow in the day- 
light—most blondes are that, though, after twenty ?” 

‘Ha apoke so carelessly, as he lay back im his chair, that 
not 8 man present guessed that the name of Marion Vava- 
sour was anything more to him than the names of fifty fair 
‘women, who had been, season after seasgn, recipients of the 
stately hospitalities of White Ladies: except, indeed, Errotl, 
who looked at him with a puzzled look clouding his clear 
azure eyes, and drank his coffee in silence. He, the sworn 
Squire of Dames, who worshipped everything feminine that 
crossed his path, felt a vague dislike rise oP in him against 
this witching beauty, whom Strathmore denied had had 
charm for him, and yet who was bidden beneath the roof of 
White Ladies. 

‘That night, when they had left the smoking-room, Strath- 
more, sitting alone in his own room, thoughtful yet listless, 
with a re8tless indifference which had grown on him of late, 
and which he had vainly doctored with very heavy betting 
at Baden, and dangerous coups de hasard at roulette, threw 
open his despatch-box and took out a little note—a note 
which was not very many lines, which placed his title before 
his name, snd which was chiefly gay, mischievons badinage 
and pretty command, with but here and there touches of 
something deeper, and these only deepened to friendship. 
‘Yet this letter had sufficed to bring him from Baden at its 
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bidding; it had been looked at many times, where no other 
note addressed to him had ever served for any other purpose 
than to light his cigar, and it had a fascination for him which 
no words written by a woman’s hand had ever claimed, for 
it was signed—“ Marion Vavasour and Vaux.” Letters have 
a strange glamor!—with this, the sweet mocking voice 
echoed in his ear, the smile of the dark antelope eyes laughed 
into his, the fragrance of the amber hair floated. past him, 
and he fiung the note back into its resting-place with a fierce 
oath—he hated the senseless paper! For he hated the hot, 
insidious passion that was creeping into his blood, and that, 
in night and solitude, wreathed round him as the serpent 
folds round the Laocoon, sapping his strength, and only 
twisting closer and closer with effort to st it aside ; 
the passion that would make him the slave of a woman, the 
‘vassal of & amile, the bond-servant of a kiss! 

In the simplest trifles Strathmore was remarkable for an 
unswerving tenacity to irath, too proud s man not to hold 
his word his bond even in ordi colloquial intercourse ; 
yet that night, when denying to Erroll that she had an; 
sway over him, he had for the only time in his life Zed. It 
was the first trivial unnoticed step of the downward course 
that he was even now commencing, as the first unperceived 
loosening of the snow is the signal for the downward sweep 
of the avalanche. 

Marion Vavasoor had a power over him such as no 
woman had ever gained before her ; the strange force, with 
which absolute hatred mingled with the charm her beauty 
had over his senses, served only to heighten and give it a 
sting which excited ond enthralled a man, whom a tamer or 
wiser love would never have governed. Strathmore had 
stayed on at Vernonceaux, voluntarily remaining in the 
danger, which a weaker man woald, or might at least, 
have fled from while there was yet time ;"findinfy in this 
new ilement, this woman's intoxicating loveliness, 8 
spell, subtle and resistless, the same dazzling, sensnous 

lelight as lies in a soft Bacchante of Couston’s golden 
chisel, or a voluptuous réveuss warm with the rich varied 
colors of the canvas of Greuze. Constantly in her society, 
meeting her alone in the freshness of the early morning, 
strolling with her at evening under the trellised roofing of 
the vines, bowing to the sway of her cognetries im the salon 
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where she held her gay omnipotent reign, Strathmore did 
not dispute the “ destiny” which she had said had decreed 
them to be friends. For him, too, she had her most cer- 
tain and most dangerous charm : capricious, mutable, seat- 
tering her coquetries @ pleines mains, as the Hours of Cor- 
Teggio scatter their roses ; she had a softness, a sadness, & 
tenderness, J call it—she termed it a“ friendship”—for and 
with Strathmore which seemed to bespeak that something 
warmer than vanity, something deeper than mere pride o: 
conquest, might be awakening in her. Amidst the Jargosse 
of adoration that she levied from all who came within sight 
of her brilliant banner, which fluttered with ita audacious 
motto, * Je régne partout,” from north to south, from east 
to west ; she made a distinction towards the man who had 
saved her life at the Vigil of St.John, which gave good 
und for attributing a preference that every man, from 
ionsignore Villaflér downwards, bitterly envied him as 
they began to yield place to him as of necessity, and to 
couple his name with hers in the card-room or smoking 
‘room, when neither he nor the Marquis was present. The 
latter was the only one at Vernongeaux who never troubled 
his head which way his Marchioness’s caprices might be 
turning ; it was a matter of profound indifference to him, 
and he dozed, and read French novels, and played écarté, 
gnd discussed Part de go&é, and let his wife go on her own 
ways, like a gentleman of breeding who did as he would be 


done by. 
Hall hating her, half beguiled by her, one hour accredit- 
ing to her all the velvet treachery, the wanton cruelty of the 
ther ; the next, subdued by sensnous charm which 
e had little wish and less will to resist ; one instant, bitterly 
contemptuous on the witchery that made his pulse beat 
quicker at the mere fragrance of a woman’s hair; another 
seeking with all the skill the world had taught him, to make 
the softened glance of her eyes deepen into tenderness—so 
the golden shuttle of a women’s power had woven its woof 
and wound its web round Strathmore, and so he had courted, 
even while he rebelled from, its enchanted toils. And just 
at the very moment when the surest meshes of ita twisted 
threads were entangling round him, when he was first be- 
inning to feel it a necessity to be in her presence—just 
then, Lagy Vavasour left Vernongeanx. Without announce- 
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tment, without preparation, she went; carefully avoiding 
any #te-0-tle farewell, bidding him “ au revoir ” with langh- 
ing negligence in s crowded salon, with an indifference 
which Strathmore was not slow to simulate in imita- 
tion. Yet that adieu, by its very avoidance of him, 
by its very abandonment of that fendresse which she used 
as her habitual weapon of war, told him, by his expe- 
rience of women, might cqually mean one of two things : 
that she felt nothing, or—felt too much! Which? The 
question was left open, and pursued him ceaselessly ; 
nothing in his life had ever haunted him so persistently as 
that single doubt. I believe that weeks, months spent in 
her presence, would not have rooted her in his memory e0 
firmly as that well-timed absence, that insoluble uncertainty. 
Away from her, it was in vain that he contemned, as he did 
with bitter irony, with pitiless rancour, her coquetries and 
her caprices ; or mercilessly dissected her faults, her foibles, 
and her fascinations—her power had begun! Jnsecurity is 
to passion as the wind to the flame—without the cold breeze 

ad to it, the embers would have faded fast, and never 
flared up into life ; with tbe rush of the cooler air the fire 
leaps into flame, and its lust is not sated till it has destroyed. 
all before it. 

The Strathmores of White Ladies had never loved the 
women who had slept innocently on their hearts, and laid 
their pure lives within their keeping ; the only paasion 
that had ever roused them had been some fierce forbidden 
desire, and the guilty leaven of the dead race was alive in 
the man who bore their name and their features. From 
‘Vernonceaux Strathmore went to Baden, and if any feeling 
was etrong in him towards the woman whose beauty, when 
the scarlet flowers bound her amber air, had made him think 
of Frédégonde, of Sifrid, of Lucrezia, of every living Circe 
who had drawn men downward by the,witching gleam of 
her white arms till they lost all likeness of themselves, 
and sank into an abyss whence they could never more 
rise again into the pure light left for ever at her bidding ; 
he would have said, and perhaps said rightly, that it was 
—~hatred. If pty ‘be akin to love, believe me passion is as 
often allied to hate! It would slay what it vainly covets ; 
if it cannot kies the lips it woos, it would blar them out 
of all beauty by a biow ; what it seeks so fiercely, #& loathes 
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for the pain of its own unslaked desire ; and what it is for- 
bidden to enjoy, it would thrust away out of its own, 
and other eyes, into the darkness of an absolute, or of a 
living death ; with the hatred of Amnon, to the tomb of 
Heloise ! 

Such was the passion now awakening in Strathmore ; 
which, whilst it made him hate the woman who fascinated 
ond blinded him, because he knew that the softness of 
auch hours as that upon the rose-terrace was but a more 
fatal phase of her brilliant and studied coquetries, was 
but the shadow which, with a cunning art she threw in, 
to heighten a dazzling picture, had still made him leave 
Baden the instant that the note he now flung aside had 
reached him—the note which accepted his invitation afresh, 
and selected White Ladies from amidst a hundred other 
places that were open to the honor of her ladyship’s bright 
and sovereign presence, 

In his own room that night he read over the delicate, 
fragrant letter that had made him leave Baden (and would 
have made him leave Paradise !), and with an oath threw 
it away from him, as though it were tainted with poison. 
He hated the mad fool’s delight that lay in it for him 
because her hand had touched it, yet he longed with 
ungovernable desire to feel that hand-lie once more within 
his own ; and Strathmore, who held that he could mould 
his life like plastic clay into any shape that pleased him, 
did not seek to inquire whether the clay would bresk or 
harden in the fire which was beginning to secthe and coil 
around it ! 

As he flung the letter away and rose, he pulled back the 
cartains of the window nearest him and threw one of its 
casements open. He felt impatient for the air, impatient 
with himeelf, intolerant with all the world! The night 
‘was very hot,-and he stood looking out for awhile into the 
moonlight, The scene was lovely enough, and the old 
mopastic lands, as far as he could see, were his own; but 
Strathmore, absorbed in his own thoughts, looked little at 
the landscape ; it was a mere hazard that the figure of a 
man crossing the tarf ae his eye. 

“A poacher as near house as that? impossible! 
That Knightswood gang are the very deuce for audacity, 
but evem they'd never——” he thought, ss he leaned out 
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to get a good look at the intruder ; in the clear white light 
the form, though distant, was distinct enough, and the red 
eud of cigar, as it moved through the gloom, sparkled like 
a glow-worm. - 

‘Strathmore looked hard at the mysterious shadow till it 
had gone out of the moonlight into the deep shade of a 
cluster of elms. 

“By Jove! Erroll, as I live! Another of my tenant’s 
danghters come to grief, I euppose! What a fellow he is ; 
if he's away from Phya of the Bijou Villa, he takes up 
with Phyllis of the Home-farm 1 I wonder how cider 
tastes, faulting champagne ? rather flat and terribly homely, 
I should fancy ; better than nothing, though, I suppose, 
for the Sabreur. Well, it’s a very nice night for an erotic 
adventure. Byron’s quite right— 





‘The devil's in the moon for mischief; 
Le there is not a day, 
‘Th Longest: not the twenty-firat of June, 
Bees half tho busines in wickod way 
‘On which three single hours of moonshine smile— 
And then abe looks vo modest all the while!’ 


Ho might have said, too, that in that respect the women 
who make the mischief are like the moon that looks on it ! 
Chaste Diana of the skies, or of the sex, only veils that 
she may lend herself—to something naughty !” 

With which reflection Strathmore shut the window 
down and rang for his Albanian, giving no more thought 
to Erroll’s moonlight errand. Long afterwards, when it 
formed a link in that chain which his own passions forged 
about his life, the remembrance of this September night 
came back to him, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


FEATHERY SEEDS THAT WERE FREIGHTED WITH FRUIT OF 
‘THE FUTURE. 


“Tr was fine moonlight, last night, my dear fellow, and 
Hampshire ‘ moonrakers’ do go fishing after contraband 
goods, au clair de la lune, bat I didn’t know you belonged 
to the fraternity, Bertie,” said Strathmore, the next evening, 
as they walked home brushing through the ferns, after a 
good day out in the open. 

i Erroll turned with 2 certain dismay ; the Sabreur, though 
in the teeth ofa convicted wickedness he would stroke his 
moustache with the blandest piait-it? look of innocence, 
was thrown a little off his guard, and confidence was such 
a habit with him with Strathmore, that it was difficult to 
get out of it, 

“The deuce, Strath, you're as bad as & detective!” he 
murmured, plaintively. “‘ Where did you see me?” 

“ Where you were very easily to be seen, my dear fellow, 
ag I told you once before. If you walk about in the open 
air as large as life, with a cigar in your mouth, I can’t 
understand how mn can very judiciously expect to g 
unseen, myself! What have you got about you, Erroll, 
to confer invisibility? You seem to expect it as your 
prerogative !” 

“Bosh!” interrupted Bertie, striking a fusee. “But, by 
the way, my dear Cis, how came you to be looking at the 
moonlight last night? That isn’t your line at all.” 

“Thank God, no! Who will may have the moon rays 
for me: we can spend the night much more pleasantt 
than by looking, at it! Who is she, mon cher? Suc! 
nocturnal depredations are poaching on my manor-righta ; 
However, I don’t grudge them to you. Katie or Jeanneton 
may make a yery pretty picture with » broken pitcher or 
a gleaner’s bundle for Mulready or Meissonnier, but in real 
life—no, thank yon ! No Peyehe can lie on a hard pallet 
under a thatched roof. 11 thought better of yon, 
Sabreur !” 

Erroll laughed and didn’t defend himeelf, but he looked 
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4 trifle thoughtful and worried for ao insignificant an affair 
88 & provincial amouretie, which to that universal conqueror 
was usually something what knocking over a swallow with 
a. stone might be to e splendid shot after the best bouquets 
of prime battues. i hive & good 

«“ Don’t ra anythin ig about it, sa old fellow !”” 
he said, catsless ly, after a moment’s panse—a pause appa- 
rently of some hesitation and indecision on the subject on 
which he seemed tempted to speak fully. 

“ Did I say anything abont the other last summer? If 
I were 4 man now who Jiked cabbage-roses, I should take 
my droits de segneur, and turn you out from your mo- 
nopoly. But on my life, Bertie, I don’t. understand your 

illage liaisons,” went on Strathmore, thinking no more 
about the matter than that the Sabreur’s equal worship of 
Eroa, whether the little zod of mischief lived under a lean- 
to roof or a ceiling painted after Fragonard, was not his 
own line of action, and seemed an unintelligible elasticity 
of taste: “‘A Gardeners Daughter’ and ‘ Jacqueline la 
Bouquetidre’ look very well in poetry and painting ; so do 
rags and tatters; but, in real life, I can no more fancy 
making love to them, than taking to a beggar’s clothes by 
choice, Love’s born of the senses; then why the deuce 
take Love where half his senses must be shocked ?” 

“ Damour est niveleur!” laughed Erroll, a little more 
absent still than nsual: “He's the only real republican, 
the only sincere socialist going, my dear Cis; jie won't 
complain where you take him so long as he bas a soft nest 
in a white breast, and can talk in his own tongue! What 
do you know about him? You only ‘make love’ languidly 
to some grande dame, who blinds him with sandal-wood 
and stifles him in lace; or some Champs Elysées Aspasia, 
who drenches his wings with vin mosseur, smothers him 
in cachemsres, kills him with mots, and cells ‘him fér rou- 
leauz! Your god isn't ihe god !” 

“My dear fellow, will you tell me in what religion my 
god is ever the god according to my neighbours orthodoxy ?” 
said Strathmore. “I say, Bertie, didn’t you lose a good 
deal at the Spring Meetings? I told you that miserable 
‘bay was worth nothing.” 

irroll laughed gaily : 
“I did drop a good deal, but I cleared a few handreds 
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after at Goodwood, that put things a little square. Things 
always right themselves: worry’s like a woman, who, if 
she sees she’s no effect, leaves off plagning you. Bills, 
like tears, are rained down on you if they disturb you an 
inch, bat, if you're immovable to both, you see no more of 
either!” 

“Comfortable creed! I never knew, though, that the 
unpaid and the unloved were quite so soon daunted! But, 
Bertie, you promised me that—that if—~" 

“My dear old fellow, I know I did!” broke in the 
Sabreur: “ If I were in any mess for money, I would tell 

cay frankly, and take from you as cheerfully as you'd 
fend =" 

« Parole d’honneur ?” 

“Parole d'honneur! Won't that satisfy you?” 

“No! I want to free you from those beggarly Jews, 
You might let me have my own whim here, Name an) 
interest to me you like—a hundred per cent,, if that will 
please you—but only ——” 

“Sign a bond that you'd tear in two and scatter to the 
winds, or thrust in the fire as soon as it was written! 
You served me that trick once,” muttered -Erroll ; but his 
eyes grew soft with a grateful and cordial light os he 
looked at Strathmore: “Old fellow, you Anow how I thank 
you; but I can’t Iet you have your whim here, though 
yowre as true as steel. Strath, God bless you! I say, 
‘what does Paris think of Graziella? She's not worth half 
they rave of her in the Guards’ Box, and her ankles are so 
atrociously thick !” 

“The deuce they aro! She owes everything to her 
face ; her pas de seul would never be borne in public, only 
she’s so extremely handsome for pas ds deux in private! 
Carlotta has ten times more grace ; but Carlotta got a 
claques against her from the first ; she began by being— 
virtuous, and though she’s seen the error of her ways, the 
imprudence will never be forgiven her. Virtue is ss detri- 
mental in the Coulisses as Honesty on Change! The 
professors of either soon get hissed down for such an 
eccentric innovation, and tire of its losing game before the 
sibilation [” 

With which truism upon Life and Virtue, Strathmore 
walked pn through the ferns, talking with Erroll of the 
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topics of the hour, from the carte of the coming policies of 
Enrope, to the best site for a new tan-gallop. t even- 
ing, as they strotled homewards in the mellow sunset, 
smoking and chatting, while Our Lady's bells chimed 
slowly and softly over woodland and cornland, over river 
and yalley, in the Curfew chant, was the last hour in 
which they enjoyed, untainted, the free, frank, bon camarade 
communion of a friendship that was closer than brotherhood 
and stronger than the tie of blood. It was the last before 
a woman laid the axe to its root. 

And even now their conversation ged, and their 
voices dropped to silence, as the thoughts of both were 
oceupied by her whom neither named—Erroll musing with 
an impatient curiosity, a prophetic prescience of distrust, 
on this sorceress-beauty which men attributed to the 
Marchioness of Vavasour and Vaux, yet which his friend 
averred had assailed him no more than the lifeless per- 
fection of some Titian chef-d’ceuvre ; and Strathmore think- 
ing of the hour, now near, when her hand should touch 
his, when tho light of her eyes should ylance on him aguin, 
when hig own roof should shelter the loveliness which 
was fast shattering to the dust the prond panoply of his 
chill E ilosophies, and whose seductive sweetness had stolen 
into bis life unperceived, from the first night that he hed 
looked by the light of the spring stars on the blonde auz 
youz noirs in Bohemia. 

‘That evening Lady Vavasour drove through Paris; she 
had been staying with the Court at Compidgne, and was 
here but for a day or two in her favourite residence, which 
waa peerless among cities as herself amidst womanhood. She 
and Paris both brilliant, sparkling, proud, without rival in 
their path, with their days one brilliant féte de triomphe, and 
their sovereign sceptre, wreathed with flowers, suited and 
Yesembled each other~-the Queen of Cities and-the Queen of 
Fashion! And if in the Past and Future of the woman, a8 
in the Past and Future of the city, there were cruelties 
which teemed with the ferocity of the tigress, lustful vanities 
which rioted with the license of s Messalina, dark hours in 
which the Discrowned tasted of the bitterness of death ; with 
—_ the ast wae shrouded and oe fature reled. ra 

ir and stately, lay glittering in the sunset, with its myria 
of lighte avlit ita “cong, its revels, ita umsic; andsMacion, 
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Marchioness of Vavasour and Vaux, drove through the 
streets, her moqucur smile upon her lips, her silken lashes 
lazily drooped as she mused over a thousand victorious 
memories, her delicate form wrapped in costliest ailks and 
laces, the very crowds doing homage to her as she passed 
through them, and they turned into the streets to glance 
after the loveliest woman of her day. 

The carriage with its fretting roans, its mazarine-blue 
liveries, its outriders 2 la Reine—for she passed through 
Paris with well nigh as much pomp and circumstance as 
Montespan or Marie Antoinette—halted before the doors 
of her hotel, and the people, thronging on their way to the 
Boulevards and the Cafés chantants, tarned to gaze at the 
superb equipage, and more at the loveliness which lay back 
Upon its cushions, negligently indifferent to their gaze. 
Among the crowd was a woman, a gipsy, at whom a 
Quartier Latin student, who lived on a pipe and three Zifre 
a day, and dreamt of high art when he was not drank with 
absinthe, looked, thinking ruefully what a model she would 
have made bad he had a soz to give ber; for as the double 
light of the sunset and the réverberes fell on her, her v3 it 
dress was Rembrandtesque, and her olive features had the 
dark, atill, melancholy beauty of an Argb’s—that mournfal 
and immutable calm which Greck sculptors gave to the face of 
Destiny and of the God Demeter, and which on the living 
countenance ever bespeaks repressed but concentred pas 
sions. And this woman, mingling among the passengers that 
thronged the trottoir, drew nearer and nearer the carriage as 
it stopped before the Hotel Vavasour. 

The horses pawed the ground impatiently, the outriders 
pulled theirs up with noise and fracas, tho Chasseur lowered 
the steps, and Lady Vavasour descended from her carriage, 
sweeping onwards with her royal, negligent grace, the 
subtle perfume of her dress wafted out upon the evening 
air. "The Bohemian had drawn near; 60 near, that as she 
stretched forward this vagrant obstructed the path of 
the English peeress, and her heavy, weather-stained cloak, 
covered with the dust of the streets, all but touched the 
scented, gossamer laces and trailing train of the Leader of 
Fashion ! 

“ Chassez-la!” said Marion Vavasour to her Chasseur, 
as she lightly drew back—she for wom sovereigns laid 
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down their state, and before whose word bowed princes of 
the blood, to have her passage blocked by a beggar woman! 
‘The Chasseur, obedient, strack the gipsy a sharp blow with 
his long white wand, and ordered her out of the way. She 
fell out of the path, and Lady Vavasour went onward up the 
steps her hotel, and at once to her own rooms to 

still more elaborately than usnal, her dinner toilette ; 
§, A. B. le Prince @’Etoile and his Eminence the Cardinal 
Miraflora dined with her that night, and ere bringing down 
royal stags, she loved to know that all her weapons were 
primed and burnished. As she sank into her couch, and 
Tesigned herself into the hands of her maids, she tossed care- 
lessly over the hundred notes that had collected in her 
absence, and were heaped together on a Louis-Quinze salver, 
chased by Réveil ; she glanced at this, threw that carelessly , 
aside, till she had dismissed dozens, scarce reading a line; at 
last over one she paused, with an amused triumph glancing 
away the languor from her eyes, and a smile playing on her 
lipe—a smile of success; while as she looked up from 
the letter to the face reflected in the mirror before her, 
fe sfhought that floated through her mind was a fatal 

rath ; 

“ My cold, proud Strathmore, who dared to disdain the 
power of woman! you own it now, then, at last!” 

And underneath the windows of her stately hotel the 
Bohemian still lingered, as thongh Joth to leave the place, 
while the crowds brushed peat her, and the carriage and 
the outriders awept away. en the blow of the Chasseur 
had struck her, and he had ordered her out of his path like 
a cur, the fixed, immutable melancholy of her face had not 
changed ; she had spoken no word, made uo sign, only her 
teeth had set tightly, and the light as of a flame had leaped 
for one moment into her eyes; this had been all. She 
lingered some moments longer, while the rush of the throngs 
jostled and moved her unnoticed ; then she passed slow; 
away, walking wearily and frnfally, with her head bowed, 
ae the daylight faded and the gas in the lampa glared 
brighter ; While, amidst the gay babble and the busy noise 
of Paris, her lips muttered to herself in the mellow Czeschen 
patois of her people : 

‘ My beloved | my beloved ! peta has not forgot 
thee ; TRedempta will yet avenge thee! Her hirelirg struck 
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me, at her bidding, like s dog—that was not needed to, 
Patience! the lowhest stone may serve to bring to earth the 
loftiest bird that soars !” 


CHAPTER XV. 
ROSE LEAVES WHICH BORE A POISONED CHARM. 


‘i “Sux is divine—but she will play the very devil with 
jim 1” 

‘They were uncomplimentary words, and very harsh ones, 

fe that devout alone: of the bean sexe; but oh Erroll reed 

leaning against the doorway of the portrait at White 
Ladies, and looking down it to its Eich a chars Lady 
‘Vavasour was seated, while Strathmore bent towards her, on 
the morning after her arrival, a jealousy towards this woman 
stirred in a heart which never harbored any acrid thought, 
or unjust envy to any living thing. Is a man ever leniently 
disposed towards the woman whom his friend loves? Very 
rarely, She is hig rival, and in lists, moreover, in which he 
Can oppose nothing to her power. She gupplanta him, she 
invades his supremacy, fifty to one she is the cause of dis 
pute between them; and he will see no good in this soft- 
skinned intruder, this dangerous Nazarene, unless he does 
what is worse—fall in love with her too! 

And Erroll twisted his moustaches, and muttered to him- 
self the first unflattering and mistrustfal words thet he had 
ever uttered of s lovely woman; Bertie being generally 
given to deny at all that the Ceinture could ever 
strangle, or the “Drink to me with thine eyes!” ever be an 
invitation to a cup of poisoned wine. Yet what he looked 
at,was matchless, and fazed his eyes even while he swore 
against it! 

“ Hate her!"—the germ of hatred might lie in it, but alt 
ofimpatience and aversion that had crossed and checked the 
witchery she had for Strathmore were swept away the 
moment that he touched her hand and received her 
beneath his own roof. She came—the beauty of Paris, the 
Queen of- Fashion—where before ber Mary Stuart had 
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languished a captive, and in eges yet farther the ascetic 
Dominicans had dwelt, thrusting away from them with the 
throes of an unnatural struggle the mere thought, the mere 
memory of her sex. She came to White Ladies with the 
rest of a gay, dashing, fashionable party from his favorite 
Paris set; and tho advent of royalty could not have been 
received there with more splendour than was the Sovereign 
of the Salons. The State-chambers were given to her, 
where the White Queen and the Winter Queen had closed 
their soft Stuart eyes in slumber before her, and where none 
aaved Crowned-heads till now had been laid. The witchery 
of this woman was on him, and to lend éclat and honor to 
her I believe Strathmore would have dissolved pearis in his 
wines, or scattered diamonds 2 pleines mains. le did not 
realize it ; told it, he would not perhaps have believed it 
even yet; but the web woven by the golden shuttle was 
drawing its charmed toils tighter and tighter about him, and 
he was fast becoming the slave of Marion Vavasour: doubt 
had but bonnd him closer, absence had but riveted her 
chains; and Lady Vavasour laughed softly to herself when 
on the night of her arrival she drew her hands through her 
amber tresses, as she leant her head on her arm and looked 
at her face in the mirror, thinking, “ My cold Strathmore, 
you are my captive now !” 

‘Was it love that she felt for him which set her heart so 
strongly on this triumph? It is as easy to follow the wayward 
flight of a bird on the wing, or an April wind’s wanton 
vagaries as it blows over field and flower, as to sift the 
reasons of a woman’s will—of a coquette’s caprices ! 

“That is your best friend, Major Erroll, isn’t it?” she 
asked Strathmore, when they stood together in the deep 
embrasured window of the picture-gallery, ber eyes glancing 
at the Sabreur where be leaned against the doorway. 

“My best indeed! Yuu have been introdiiced té him?” 

bs yes, you introduced me last night. I was 
anxious to see the only person in the whole world to 
ahem you are not indifferent! What charm has he about 

im?” 


“What charm? dear old fellow! None, save the gentlest 
nature and truest honor that I ever found in any man. He 
has the strength of a lion and the sweetness of a women ; 
he is game to the backbone and frank as a boy !”° 
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She raised her eyebrows. She was a little impatient of 
the warmth of his tone and the sincerity of his praise ; a 
tyrannous, victorious woman is jealons of all influence not 
her own ; and pethaps she foresaw here a power that might 
be opposed to hers, Lady Vavasour, with a woman’s swift, 
‘uunerring instinct, guessed that Erroll would be against her, 
a org proportion to the sway sbe exercised over his 

ni 


“ You admiring warmth of heart aud the candor of boy 
hood, Strathmore,” she said, maliciously enough: ‘Why 
don’t you cultivate them, mon ami, if you think them s0 
admirable ?” 

At her tone, all the strango, sudden hatred of her, which 
now and then flashed so ominously across the passion that 
was growing on him for this woman, stirred into life afresh 
for 8 moment: he gmiled slightly, the smile which made 
his face sneeringly cold and gave his eyes the look @hat in 
a dog or a horse we call dangerous. 

“Tam an Athenian, Lady Vavasour, I may admire what 
I fail to practise. Life makes us all egotists and dissem- 
blers ; but we may honor the nature which is such true 
steel that it resists and escapes the corroding. Erroll’s is 
the only one / know which has done 80.” 

Her impatience at Erroll increased. With the quick wit 
of her sex she saw at once that Erroll would undermine her 
power if she did not undermine his, and she changed her 
tactics accordingly. She looked at the Sabrenr, letting her 
lashes droop over her eyes, and lend them that glance of 
softened interest which was the most delicate flattery such 
eyes could bestow : 

“J can believe it, his face tells one so. How singularly 
beautiful 9 face it is too; a woman might envy him hia 
golden hair and his azure eyes !” 

And for the first time in his life, as he stood beside her 
—not for the praise of his personal attractions, such petty 
vanity and envy Strathmore was far above— bet for the 
softness of her eyes as dwelt on him, the softness which 
with imperious jealousy he loathed to see wake for any 
save himself, an ill-feeling stirred in him towards the man 
whom he loved closer than a brother. And Lady Vavasour 
glanced at him, and smiled, amused and content: she had 
sown the larve of the canker-worm that would eat away 

ua 
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friendship. It is a work at which the hands of women ever 
well love to be busy. 

She had done enough to please her, and with one of her 
graceful, antelope-like movements, she turned and looked 
upward at the portrait above her : 

“Ah! a Vandyke and a Strathmore. Really, you are 
wonderfully like one of those old pictures animated into life, 
Lord Cecil! My lord is quite right ; he says you are a 
walking Velasquez. There are the eyes, ‘fathomless and 
darkly-wise’ of the legend ; you have them and the por- 
trait haa them ; and in both they never soften, even to a 
woman !” 

As she spoke, her own glanced at him with their most 
enchanting mischief, and Strathmore, subdued to the charm 
of her will, bent towards her : 

“Looking down on you, the very portraits of the dead 
might soften their glance, How then, shall any living man 
have power to resist? Have you not heard that the Strath- 
mores of White Ladies have often disdained all, only as 
their doom, to madly and vainly covet—one ?” 

It was as be whispered those words that Erroll, not 
catching even the sound of his voice, but seeing the mean- 
ing warmth upon his face, the gaze which Strathmore 
fastened on her, muttered, sotlo voce, “She is divine; but 
she will play the very devil with him!” 

Into him, too, entered—with a nature as different to 
Strathmore’s as the summer to the winter, aa the sunny 
unruifled lake to the deep and silent sea—the subtle poison 
of Marion Vavasonr’s beauty, mingled with a warning and 

hetic hatred of her power. There was large party 
gathered by this time at the Ahbey, and the hospitalities 
she had recently quitted of a Bourbon at Neuilly had 
scarcely been more brilliant than those which weleomed her 
at White Ladies. There was Blanche de Ruelle, that 
ha ty dark-eyed beauty, who, amidst all the homage she 
received, treasured bitterly and wearily the memory of the 
love once whit d by s man whom no love had touched— 
who was now friend and her host. There was Beatrix 
Beandesert, that dashing brunetie who led the first flight in 
a twenty minutes’ burst-up wind, and never fanked at any 
bullfinch or donble that yawned in good Northamptonshire; 
but could have cleared Brixworth Brook and won the Grand 
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Military were the sex allowed to enter either for the Steeple- 
chase or the Service. There was the Comtesse de Chantfl, 
who wove half the intrigues of the Tuileries, while states- 
men and diplomatists wound her floss silks, and who brewed 
embroglie for the Western Powers in her dainty S?vres coffee- 
cup. There was pretty Lady Alaric, who was so very reli- 
gious, and went on her knees before her missal-like prayer- 
book before she floated down to breakfast to commence the 
flirtations, which always pulled up just short of—a court 
and a co-respondent ; of an error and an esclandre, There 
was Lady Clarence Camelot, leader of the most exclusive of 
the thoronghbred sets, who was cold and still as a rock- 
erystal, and proud ss any angel that ever fell by that 
queenly sin; but whose nature was sweet as the sun of 
jorrento, and whose heart was as mellow as a Cutherine 
ar. for the few who had the fortunate sesame to either. 
‘here were these and others at White Ladies, but Lady 
YVavasour outshone them all: she was the Reine Regnante, 
and she used her sceptre omnipotently, and far eclipsed 
those whom most women found it a hard matter even to 
equal. The Margnis, who came thither en route to Spa, for 
a few days, chiefly because the venison and the char out of 
the White Ladies woods and waters had had such a celebrity 
for centuries that he was curious to test their reputed suy 
riority, was blessed with the most gentlemanlike indiffer- 
ence to his lovely wife’s vagaries, He knew she was 
always flirting with somebody—who, it didn’t matter much; 
perhaps when he did think about it, his chief feeling was a 
certain malicious pleasure in seeing so many of his fellow- 
creatures chained, and worried, and fooled, by the seductive 
tormentress whom he had let loose on the world with her 
adroit de conquéte legitimatized by his coronet. The Marquis 
was a philosopher, and the very husband for his wife : their 
marital relations were admirably ordered for the preservation 
of peace and friefdship ; they saw little or nothing of one 
another (the secret recipe for conjugal unity), and, by mu- 
tual consent, never interfered, he with her caprices de cour, 
nor she with his “separate establishments.” When he had 
first married, people had gaid his lordship was edly onisié 
with his bride; but that inconvenient folly had departed 
with a few months’ wear: and now—he was proud of her 
loveliness, but wisely and placably negligent on whom that 
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loveliness might shine; a wisdom and placability never 
more needed, perhaps, than now at White Ladies. 


‘ Lookeat thou at the stars? 
Is were Heaven, with all the eyes of Heaven 
‘Would I look down on thee !”* 


The words were very softly whispered as Strathmore 
stood that evening on the terrace, It was late, the stars 
were shining, and the murmur of the waters flowing onward 
under the elm-woods was heard plaintively and mono- 
tononsly sweet, as Marion Vavasour, whose whim was every 
hour changing, and who langhed at all feeling one hour 
only to assume it most beguilingly the next, left the 
drawing-rooms, where she reigned supreme, and strolled out 
for a brief while in the summer night, followed by her host. 
The white light of the stars fell about her, glancing on the 
sapphires and diamonda that glittered in her hair, or 
sparkled in her bosom, and shone in the depths of her eyes, 
as she raised them, and looked upwards at the skies above, 
where, here and there, some cloud of transparent mist trailed 
across the brilliance of the moon, or veiled the swift course 
ofa falling star. She laughed, toying with the closed autumn 
roses that twined round the balustrade : 

“ Strathmore ! you would do no such thing! If you had 
the eyes of Heaven, they would all be bent on watching 
conferences you cannot join, and in reading despatches you 
cannot see! There are three things no woman rivals with 
@ man who loves any one of the triad ; they are a Horse, a 
State-secret, and a Cigar. We may eclipse all three, 
perhaps, for a little while; but, in the long run, any one of 
the triad outrivals us.” 

He bent lower towards her, with a soft whisper : 

“ Do not slander my sex, and belic the power of your own. 
Have there not been women for whom men have thought 
the world iteelf well lost ?” Ed 

“There have been fools, mon ami; and that is how you 
would phrase it if you were out of my presence and in the 
amoking-room, and anybody advanced the proposition!” 
she laughed, with that moqueur incredulity with which 
at Vernongeaux she had so constantly tantalized and pro- 
yoked him, 

“Fools? It would be rash to call them so. Manuel 
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was no fool, yet he found his Isles of Delight sweeter than 
the din and clash of triumph, and the fall of conquered 
citadels. Alcibiades was no fool, yet he found to look into 
the eyes of Aspasia better than the seeptre of the Aleme- 
onidw and the wisdom of the Schools!” 

Three months ago Strathmore would have sworn never 
to utter such words save in derision: but now, as he 
stooped towards her in the sultry stillness of the night, 
it was not either in jest or flattery, that he spoke them ; 
the roses had the perfume for him with which they had 
wooed Manuel in the Isles of Delight; the eyes had the 
power to which the soft Greek had bowed and sunk, For 
with every year the roses bloom, and with every age men 
love | 

Her sweet mocking laugh rang in tho air—the laugh which 
had enthraliod him under the lindens of Bohemia, and from 
behind the mask of the White Domino. 

« What ! you who acknowledge but one love—Power, and 
covet but one boon—Age ; confess so much as that! You 
must be very suddenly changed since three months ago ; 
your eyvs, a Strathmore’s fathomless oyes, actually soften at 
the mere memory of ia!” 

Her eyes Taughed up into his, her hand touched his own 
where it wandered among the roses ;-the sultry air of the 
night swept round them, only stirred by the dreamy splash 
of fountains, and the rise and fall of her low breathings. 
He had no strength against her in such a moment, nor did 
he seek, or strive, or wish to have, . 

“Changed? IfI beso, the sorcery lies at your door. It 
is not the memory of Aspasia which evokes the confession ; 
the daughter of Hellas has bequeathed her glamour to one 
who uses it to the full as fatally and as surely!” 

A amile trembled on her lovely lips which became half a 
sigh, while her hand absently toyed with the sapphire cross 
that glittered just below her throat. 

“ Ah-bah t” she said, with a laugh, whose gay mockery 
had in it for the first time a Gmbre of constraint, as of 
lightness assemed but unfelt : “I do not believe in such 
sudden converts; I do uot receive them into my creed! 
Strathmore, am I, who read you so well while you were 
yet unknown, likely to believe in your suave words so 
quickly? Remember! £ am clairvoyante. I know the 
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sincerity of every one who approaches me, and I know the 

worth of your words, my diplomatist! I shall be a very 

long time before I acrord to you the honor of any belief in 
em,” 

“If yon be clairvoyante, yon will no longer disbeliave; 
you will see without words what your sorcery works, You 
must know your own power too well to doubt it!” 

Know her own power ? in every iota! and she knew it 
now; knew that this man, who was steeled in his own 
strength, and held himself far above the soft toolery of 

sion, was fast bending to her will, fast drinking in the 

ught which she tendered to his lips, fast succumbing 
to her feet, to lie there, bound, and powerless to free him~ 
self from bondage ; letting his life drift on as she should 
choose to guide it ; losing all, forsaking all, risking all, s0 
Jong as he could look upward into her eyes, so long as her 
white hand would wander to his own! Knew her own 
power! Truly she did, and used it without mercy, without 


feraple | 

er eyes looked up and dwelt on his with the mournful 
Janguor which gave to their dark brilliance the softness as 
of unshed tears; the mockery of her smile faded, and the 
lips seemed charged with some unuttered whisper, as the 
roses she toyed with were charged with the heavy sweet- 
ness of the clinging dew. If ever woman loved, Strath- 
more could have sworn she loved him then; and the 
scorching sweetness, the dangerous delight of a forbidden 
passion stele over him, and swept round him, in the sultry 
air of the night, only heightened by the strange hatred of 
the power which enthralled him to her will, which ever 
mingled with the madness that was stealing on him. He 
bent towards her, his breath fanned her hair, his hand 
touched hers where it rested among the flowers, and touched 
—the diamond circlet, that chilled him as with the chill of 
ice. It recalled to him that this woman was but ‘fooling 
him; that this woman was Marion Vavasour! And as 
their hands met she drew her own away, while a faint sigh 
stirred her heart beneath its costly lace. 

“Hush! If they be not the words of flattery, they must 
not be the words of friendship! How beautiful the night 
is! I do not wonder that poets love it better than the day. 
‘The sunlight is for haste and care, and for men’s toil and 
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Jabor, and for the fret of daily life ; but the night, when the 
flowers are closed, and the cities are silent, and the stars 
look into the chambers where the living sleep peacefully as 
the dead, and shine upon the rivers till the suicides who 
have sought their refuge, wear a calm smile on their cold 
lips—the Night is the noon of the poets—the Night is for 
rest, for dreams, for——’ 

« Love!” 

‘The word which paused upon her lips he uttered for 
her; and the soft rebuke, the gesture with which she 
repelled him and recatled to him that there was a boundary 
which the language of homage must not pass to the 
woman who was a wife, enthralled him more than any 
art she could have called forward, since in his ear it 
whispered : 
te The woman who fears your homage, fears hersclf !” 

As she spoke dreamily, mournfully, with that occasional 
earnestness which, when it succeeded her caprices and her 
brilliant mockery, had the charm of the Italian evening that 
follows on the dazzling day, Strathmore uttered, with a 
meaning new upon his lips, the word which had been his 
derision and disdain ; the word before which she paused ; 
the word which all the voices of the voluptuous night 
seemed to re-echo around them, while the moonlight 
streamed on the uncovered limbs of sctlptured marble 
wore all the repose of sleep, and the stars gleamed upon the 
winding waters, white with the snowy burden of innumer- 
able lilies. Love! Strathmore would have flung away 
that word in disdain if spoken to him in the coldness of 
reagon, in the pauses of judgment; but the insidious passion 
to which he gave no name, but which in her presence swept 
over him like the scorch of a sirocco, was love ; love, if you 
will, in its most soulless, love in its most sensual, form, but 
that form the most alluring, the most dangerous, in which 
it ever steals into the life of man. 

She shrugged her snow-white shoulders and pouted her 
lips-with a mous of pretty contempt, while at the same time 
the faint sigh which was so little in unison with her beanty, 
yet gave it so rare a charm, beaved the sapphires where 
they sparkled in her breast : 

“Bah! that is the ‘pastime of fools,’ too, and no more 
‘suits oar world than the other. We do not believe in it ; 
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we only mimic it. It may dofor Undine among the water- 
lilies yonder, but we have no faith left for those childish 
idyle, They are contes pour rire for us; we have outgrown 
them ! 0 loves in our world?” 

For all its mockery the question was one of pitiless 
danger, spoken by her, as she leaned against the balustrade 
in the moonlight, gazing down on to the dark masses of 
foliege sheltering beneath ; while her eyes were heavy as 
with some indefinite regret, as she pressed against her lips 
the leaves of a rose she had discntangled from the rest, 
which was wet and fragrant with the night dews. His lips 
brushed her hair, his breath fanned her brow, his words 
were whispered softly and wooingly : 

“To answer you would be to risk rebuke afresh ; the 
Seat woul, neither lie in words of flattery nor of friend- 
ship,” 

“ Then—those words must not be spoken !” 

‘The reply was but like the cold breath which fans the 
embers into fire, uttered while her eyes dwelt on his 
without rebuke, while her lips parted with a breath that 
‘was so near a sigh, while half in sadness, half in coquetry, 
she silenced him with a light, fragrant blow of the roses, 
the words in their very forbiddance gave fresh fuel to the 
dawning madness they rebuked. In that moment he 
would have staked his life that he was loved by the 
woman he coveted, as he of Israel coveted the loveliness 
on which the eastern sunlight fell, making it in his sight, 
while yet it was unwon, more precious than palace trea- 
sure, or kin; ly sway ; than the good word of man or than 
the smile of his God ! 

She turned from him with one of the swift movements 
which had the charm of the antelope’s grace, turned as a 
woman might from the danger which she dreads and fears ; 
the jewels in her hair glancing in the starlight, the rose 
that had been pressed against her Hips falling on the 
marble : 

“Let us go in!—we have given time enough to the 
night, we must give the rest to the world.” 

“ And while the world claims you, even friendship may 
at least claim this?” said Strathmore, as he stooped and 
lifted from the ground the rich fresh rose which had rested 
against lips as fair and fragrant as itself. She laughed 
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her gay mocking laugh: but her eyes were saddened still 
as she glanced at him while he held back the heavy 
draperies of a window for her to re-enter the drawing- 
TOOMB : 

“ Ah, I know you too well: to-night the roses are taken 
in flattery ; to-morrow, withered and faded, they will be 
flang away with a mot! You are a man of ‘the world, 
Strathmore, and all you prize is power. There is no atate 
secret in the core of that rose.” 

“ But there is a secret more fatal in the charm of the 
lips that have touched it.” 

Strathmore’s eyes darkencd as he spoke with the im- 
perious and reckless passion she had rightly judged would 
‘be the only love to which he would ever waken, and 
which she had vowed to arouse in the man who held him- 
self sheathed in an armor of proof; his words, losing the 
softness of suave compliment, were hoarse with a er 
meaning, and as he followed her he thrust the rose into 
his breast—the delicate leaves that had gained value in 
his sight, because her lips had touched them ! 

That night he drank Seep of the dolirious draught of a 
woman’s witchery ; that night, as he paid his fel to the 
Marquis, at doarté, he loathed the man who had bought 
her beauty with his title, and claimed her by right of 
ownership, as he claimed his racing stud, his chef de 
cuisine, his Comet wines !—he loathed himscif for having 
him at his table and bencath his roof; for chatting the 
idle nothings of familiar intercourse with him, and bidding 
the friendly good-night of host to guest, the man whom he 
hated with the dark hatred of the Strathmore blood, which 
was ever stronger than their wisdom, and deeper than 
their loye, and closer than their honor. True! We seat 
our foes at our board, and welcome what we hate to our 
hospitality, and eat salt with those who betray us and 
those whom we betray; wronged Octavia smiles as she 
receives Cleopatra into her house, and Launcelot shakes 
hands in good-fellowship with Arthur the day after he has 
writ the stain on his friend’s knightly shield! It is done 
every day, and he was accustomed to such convenience 
and such condonation ; but Strathmore, when once roused, 
was a man of darker, swifter, deeper passions than the 
passions of our day, and the leaven of his race was work- 
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ing in him, beneath the cold and egotistic surface of habit 
and of breeding. As stillness fell that night upon his 
household, and sleep came with the hush of the advancing 
hours, and he stood in the silence of hia own chamber, 
hating the husband, coveting the wife, knowing that both 
were now beneath his roof; he thought of her, like the 
Lady Christabel, 


Her lovely limbe she did undress, 
‘Ané lay down in her lovelmesa 


till, with an oath he pressed the broken rose-leaves to his 

lips with a fierce kiss where her own had rested on them, 

and hurled them out away into the darkneas of the night. 
Already—did he love this woman ? 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“av HER FEET HE BOWED AND FELL.” 


“T CONGRATULATE you on your fresh honors, old fellow. 
Bomont writes word the ministers have selected you for 
the Confidential mission to ——. Ticklish business, and 
a very high compliment” said Camelot, one morning at 
breakfast, when Lord Vavasour had left for Spa, and his 
wife had been some weeks the reigning Queen at the 
Abbey. 

Strathmore went on stirring his chocolate: 

« Bomont has no earthly business to tittle-tattle Foreign- 
office secreta ; however, since he’s let it out, I may confess 
to it.” 

“You accept, of course ? You must leave at once—eh ?” 

“The affairs been on the tapis some time. ~I always 
Imew I should be selected to succeed Caradoc. Try that 
potted char, Lady Beatrix,” answered Strathmore, ayoid- 
ing direct answer to either of Camelot’s inquiries, while 
among his letters Jay one which selected him in a juncture 
of critical difficulty to ooenpy @ post which older diploma- 
tists bitterly envied him, which gratified his ambition 
and signalized his abilities to the fullest. Questions and 
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congresnlations fiooded in on him from the people abont 
his breakfast-table, among whom Lady Vavasour was not ; 
she usually had her chocolate in her own chamber. 

“You will draw us into a war, I dare say, Strathmore,” 
laughed Beatrix Beandesert: “You dips love an em- 
broglio, as dearly as journalists love a ‘crisis ;’ and your 
race are born statesmen. Your berceaunsttes must have 
been trimmed with Red Tape ; and you must have learnt 
i alphabet ont of Machiavelli's Maxims! You're not 

ike Hamlet ; you specially enjoy the times being ‘out of 
joint, that you may show your surgical skill in setting them 
right” 

ee OF course,” laughed Strathmore: “If half a million 
slaughtered gota a General the Garter, what does he care 
who rots, so long as he rises? Man’s the only animal 
that upon his species, and for his superiority calls 
himself head of all creation. The brutes only fly at their 
foes ;_ te turn on our friends if we ft anything by it!” 

“ F§ donc!” cried Madame de Ruelle: “ You have just 
received the Bath, and are appointed to a post which alt 
the diplomatic world will envy you, You ought not to be 
in 8 cynical mood, Strathmore! It is those with whom 
life goes badly who write satires and turn epigrams 38 
successful man always approves the world, because the 
world has approved him ! 

“True, madame ; but at the same time there may be a 
drop of amaré aliquid under his tongue, because the world 
has approved other people too!” 

“ Dear old fellow, how glad I am!” said Erroll, meeting 
him in the doorway a quarter of an hour afterwards: “My 
K.C.B. ! a discerning nation does for once put the right 
man in the right place. On my word, Strath, I am proud 
of you!” 

‘Thank you !” 

The two monosyllables were odiously cold after the 
cordial warmth of the other’s words, and Strathmore 
crossed the hall without adding others. He was con- 
scious that he could fling away power, place, fame, honor, 
if one woman’s yoice would murmar, “Relinquish them—— 
for me!” And the consciousness made him bitter to 
fe tie world, even to the man who was closer than a 
other. 
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“The deuce! How changed he ist It is all that 
woman's doings, with her angel’s face and her devil’s 
inischief ; her gazelle’s eyes and her Messalina’s soul!” 
muttered Erroll. 

“ Vous avez Pasr tant soit peu contrarié, monsieur !” 
said_a voice behind him, half-amused, half-contemptuous, 
as Lady Vavasour, having just descended the staircase, 
awept past him, radiant in the morning sunlight ; her ailk 
folds trailing on the inlaid floor, and the fragrance of her 
hair scenting the air, Perhaps she had heard his words? 

Lady Vavasour, however, could very admirably defy 
him and his cnmity, and anybody or everybody else. She 
played utterly unscrapulously, but equally matcblesely, 
with Strathmore ; now avoiding him, till she made his 
cheek grow white and his eyes dark as night with anger ; 
now listening with a feigned reboke, which made it but 
the sweeter, to the whispers of a love, that while she 
chid, she knew how to madden with the mere sweep of her 
dress across him. She was a coquette and a voluptuary. 
She loved, I believe, with the shallow, tenacious, fleeting 
love, such as Parabére and Pompadoor knew, while 
romance still mingled with licence, as their best pointe a 
Ia sauce, Strathmore’s nature was new to her. To first 
rouse, and then play with it, was delightful to this beautiful 
pane ; and she did both, till a very insanity was awakened 

him. ove is by a hundred times too tame and mean- 
ingless a word, for what had now broken up from his cold- 
ness as voleanic flames break up from ice. It was a pas- 
sion born entirely from the senses, if you will, without any 
nobler element, any better spring ; but for that very reason 
it was headlong as flame, and no more to be arrested than 
the lightning that seethes throngh men’s veins, and scorches 
all before it. ; 

She heard of his appointment to ctmdact the mission 
to —— as though he were her brother, in whose career she 
was fraternally interested, and nothing more ; and spoke of 
his coming departure to Northern Europe as if it were a 
question of going into the next county for a steeple-chase or 
a coursing meeting ! 

“Ah! you are going to ——?” she said, tranqnilly, 
when she met him in the library, trifling with a new 
French novellette: “It will be very cold! Give my com- 
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pliments io M. le Prince de Vérn; he is a great friend of 
mine, though he is a political foe of yours. His wit is 
charming !” 

Strathmore, standing near her, felt his face pale with 
passion to the very lips as she spoke. She had wooed, while 
she repressed ; she had tempted, while she forbade his 
Jove, as a woman only does who knows that she bas con- 
quered where conquest is dear to her ; and now, she heard 
of bis departure for a lengthened and indefinite term as 
carelessly as though he told her he was going to visit his 
stables or his kennels ! 

He tried vainly that day to meet her alone ; she avoided 
or evaded him from luncheon to dinner with tantalizing 
dexterity. Letters to write, a game of billiards, chit-chat in 
the drawing-rooms—one thing or another occupied her so 
ingeniously that not even for a single second did she give 
him the chance of a féle-2-ié/e, She knew he songht one, 
and pleasured herself by baffling and denying him, while 
her insouciant indifference tortured him to fury. Ambition 
had been the god, power the Just, which alone had possessed 
him ; with both within his grasp he would now have thrown 
both from him as idly as a child casts pebbles into the 
sea, only to feel the lips of Marion Vavasour close upon his 
own 

That night there was a ball given‘at White Ladies, one 
among the many entertainments which had marked her 
visit ; it was to be, according to her command, a bal costumed, 
and as Strathmore went to dress, he caught sight of the 
azare gleam of her silken skirt sweeping along the corridor 
to the State-chambers. He crossed the passage that divided 
them, and in an instant was at her side; she started slightly, 
and glanced up at him : 

« Ah! Lord Cecil, you try one’s nerves ! really, you are 
so like those Vancykes in the gallery, that one may very 
pardonably take you for a ghost !” 

Strathmore laid his hand on her arm to detain her, look- 
itig down into her eyes by the light from above : 

“T have sought a word alone with you all the day through, 
and songht it vainly; will you grant it me now?” 

“Now? Impossible! I'am going to dress, The toilette 
is to us what ambition is to you, the first, and last, and only 
love—a ruling passion, strong in death! A statesman dying, 
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aake, ‘Is the treaty signed ?? a woman dying, asks, ‘Am I 
bien coiffée ?”” 

Laughing, she moved onward to leave him, but Strath- 
more moved too, keeping his hold on her hand ; 

«Hear me you must! I told you once that J did not 
dare to whisper the sole guerdon that would content me as 
the reward you offered ; now I dare, because, spoken or un- 
spoken, you must know that the world holds but one thought, 
one memory, one idol for me ; you must know—that I love 


The words were uttered, which, old as the hills eternal, 
have been on every human lip, and cursed more lives than 
they have ever blessed. “And: ‘Marion Vavasour listened, as 
the light gleamed upon the lovely youth which lit her face, 
and her eyes met his with the glance that women only give 
when they love: 

“ Hush ! you forget,” she murmured (and chiding from 
those lips was sweet as the soft wrath of the south wind !)— 
“ J must not hear you.” 

Bat the eyes forgave him, while the voice rebuked ; and 
Strathmore’s love, loosed from all bondage, poured itself out 
in words of eager, honeyed eloquence, with every richest ora- 
tory, with every ardent subtlety, that art could teach and 
pasion frame. To win this woman he would have perilled, 

he owned them, twenty lives and twenty souls, and 
thought the prize well bought ! 

She listened still, her hand resigned to his, a warm finsh 
on her cheeks, and her heart beating quicker in its gossamer 
nest of priceless lace, stirred with triumph, perhaps stirred 
with love, Then she drew from him with a sudden move- 
Ment, and lJanghed in his face with radiant, malicions 
laughter : 

“ Ah! my lord, you have learned, then, how dangerous it 
was to boast to s woman that you had ‘but one idol—Am- 
bition ; that you desired Age, and despised Love! The 
temptation to punish you was irresistible; you have learned 
"The allrery laghter mocking hi th 

e silvery langhter mocki im rang lightly out upon 
the silence, and, ere he could arrest her, she had Zntered her 
chamber, and the door had closed. He stood alone in the 
empty corridor stunned ; and a fierce oath broke from his 
throat. Had this woman fooled him? ‘he echo of her 
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words, the ringing of her laughter, stung him to madness ; 
the taunt, the mirth, the jest flang at him in the moment 
when he had laid bare his weakness, and could have taken 
his oath that he was loved, was like seething oil flung pon 
flame. He swore that night to wrench confession from her 
of her love,—or—or—— He grew dizzy with the phan- 
toms of his own thoughts. But one resolve was fixed in 
him; to win the women, or to work on her the worst 
revenge that a foiled passion and a fooled love ever 
wrought. 

As he passed out of the state corridor and turned towards 
his own chamber, he came unhappily upon Erroll. 

“Ts it you, Strath ?” said the Sabreur: “I want a word 
with you; may I come in for ten minutes?” 

« Entrez” 

Strathmore’s voice sounded strange in his own ears; he 
would have given away a year of his life to have been left 
alone at that moment, 

Erroll followed him into his chamber, however ; noticin; 
nothing unusual ; for Strathmore, with Italian passion, ha 
more than English self-control ; and Bertie, who had had 
bad intelligence of a weedy-looking bay on whom he hed 
risked a good deal for the approaching Cesarewitch, came as 
usual to detail his fears and doubts, and speculate on the 
most judicious hedging with Strathmore. With a mad love 
running riot in him, and o fierce resolve seething up into 
settled shape, Strathmore had to sit and listen to New- 
market troubles, and balance the pros and cons of Turf 
questions as leisurely and as interestedly as of old! Ap- 
parently, he was calm enough ; actually, every five minutes 
of restraint lashed his pent-up passion into fury. 

‘The Newmarket business done with, Erroll still lingered ; 
nig something else to say, and scarcely knew how to 

age it. 

“ Will all these people stay much Jonger, Strath?” he 
began ; “they've been here a long time.” 

* “T don’t tell my guests to go away,” said Strathmore, 
with a smile: “Besides, the pheasants just now are at their 
prime.” 

“ The pheasants! Oh yes, I was thinking of the women. 
To be sure though you must leave yourself, in a few days; 
I forgot}, When must you start for—— ?” 
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“Jt is uncertain.” The subject annoyed him, and he 
gnewered shortly. 

Erroll was silent a moment ; then he looked up, his eyes 
shining with their frank and kindly light : 

“Strath, you wouldn’t take wrongly anything J said, 
would you ?” 

“ My dear Erroli! what an odd question. Y believe I am 
not usually tenacious?” 

“ Of course not; still I fancy you'd let me say to you, 
what you mightn’t stand from another man ; I hope so, at 
Teast, old fellow! We have never been on ceremony with 
one another yet; and I want to ask you, Cia, if you know 
how yours snd Lady Vavasour’s names are coupled 
together ?” 

He could not have chosen a more fatal hour for his 
question { 

« Who couples them ?” 

The words were brief and quietly enough said, but 
Strathmore’s hand clenched where it lay on the table, and 
an evil light gleamed in his eyes. 

“Oh, nobody in especial, but more or less everybody,” 
answered Erroll, carelessly, whom the gesture did not put 
on bis guard: “Your attention to her, you know, must be 
noticed ; impossible to help it Naturally the men joke 
about it when you’re out of hearing, fellows always will.” 

“What do they say ?” 

The words were quiet still, but Strathmore’s teeth were 
set like a mastift’s. 

“You can guess well enough ; you know how we always 
Tough over that sort of thing. Look here, Strathmore !” 
and Erroll, breaking out of the lazy softness of his usual 
tone, leant forward eagerty and earnestly : “I know you'll 
take my words as they’re meant; and if you wouldn’t, it 
would be a wretched friendship that shirked the tryth when 
its telling were needed. If you called me ont for it to- 
morrow ¥ would let you know what everybody is saying— 
that you are infatuated with a woman who is only playing 
with you!” 

Strathmore leaned back in his chair, fastening his wrist- 
band stud, with a cold sneer on his face ; it cost him much 
to repress the passion that would have betrayed him : 

“The world is very good to trouble itself abgut me; if 
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you will name the icular members of it who do the 
gossiping, I will thank them in a different fashion.” 

a ate better way would be to give them no grounds 
for it 1” 

“Grounds? I don’t apprehend you.” 

“ You do, and you must !” broke in Erroll, impatiently ; 
this smooth, icy coating did not impose on him : “Whether 
your heart be in the matter or not, you act as though it 
were. You are becoming the very slave of that arch 
coquette, who never loved anything in her life save her own 
beauty ; you who ridiculed everything like woman-worship, 
are positively infatuated with Marion Vavasour! Stop ! 
hear me out! I have no business with what you do ; true 
enough! Jam breaking into a subject no man has any 
right to touch on to another—I know that! But I like 
you well enough to risk your worst anger; and I speak 
plainly because you and I have no need to weigh our words 
to cach other. Good God! you must have too much pride, 
Strathmore, to be fooled for the vanity of a woman!” 

He stopped in his impetuous flood of words, and looked 
at his listener, who bad heard him tranquilly—a dangerous 
tranquillity, thin ice over lava-flamos! Strathmore only 
kept reins on the storm because it rose to his lips—to 
betray him. : 

“Pardon me, Erroll,” he said, slowly and pointedly, “I 
will not take your words as they might naturally be taken, 
since you claim the privilege of ‘old friendship ;’ but I 
must remind you that friendship may be both officious and 
imperti The office of a moral censor sits on you very 
ill; attention to a married woman is not ao extraordinarily 
‘uncommon in our set that it need alarm your virtue—~” 

“Virtue be hanged!” broke im Erroll, impetuously: 
“Bosh! You don’t understand, or you won’t understand, 
me. Il I say is, that hundreds of fellows witl tell you 
that Marion Vavasour is the most consummate coquette 
going ; and that as soon as she has drawn a man on into 
Josing his head for her, she turns round and laughs him to 
scorn, What do you snppose Scrope Waverley and all that 
lot will say? Only that you have been first trapped and 
then tricked, as they were ——!” 

“Thank you, I re no fear! Lady Vavasour makes 
you singularly bitter 7” 








ua 
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‘Perhaps she does ; because I see her work. Near that 
Woman you are no more what you were than——” 

“ Really I must beg you to excuse my hearing a homily 
upon myself!” interrupted Strathmore, as he rose, speaking 
coldly, intolerantly, and haughtily: “As regards Lady 
‘Vavasour, she is my guest, and as such I do not hear her 
spoken of in this manner. As regards the gossip you 
are pleased to retail, people may chatter as they like ; if 
they chatter in my hearing I can resent it, without having 
my path pointed out to me; and for the future 1 will 
trouble you to remember that even the privileges of friend- 
ship may be stretched too far if you overtax them.” 

‘As he spoke he rang the bell for Diaz, and as the Alba- 
nian entered the chamber from the bath-room, Erroll turned 
and went out without more words. He was angered that 
his remonstrance had had no more avail ; be was hurt that 
his interference had been so ill received, and his motive so 
little comprehended. Like most counsellors, he felt that 
what he had done had been ill-advised and ill-timed : while 
Strathmore, indifferent to how he might have wounded a 
friendship which he had often sworn worth all the love of 
Women, was stung to madness by the words with which 
Erroll had unwittigly heaped fuel on to flame. Men saw 
his passion for Marion Vavasour! He swore that they 
should hopelessly and longingly envy its success. 

The fancy ball at White Ladies was as brilliant as it 
could be made ; the great circle at the Duke of Trémayne’a, 
the people staying at Lady Millicent Clinton’s, and at other 
houses of note in the county, afforded guests at once nume- 
rous and exclusive, and the Royal women who had been 
visitors at White Ladies had never been better entertained 
than was Marion Vavasour. As he received his guests in 
the great reception-room known as the King’s Hall, that 
night, women of the world, not easily impressible, ylancing 
at him, were arrested by they knew not what, and remem- 
bered long afterwards how he had looked that evening. 
He wore the dress of the Knights Templars, the white 
mantle flang over a suit of black Milen armor worked 
with gold, and the costume suited him singularly ; while it 
seemed to bring out yet more strongly still the resemblance 
in him to all that was dark and dangerous in the Strath- 
more portraits. His face was slightly flushed, like a man 
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after a carouse; his wit was courtly and light, but very 
bitter ; his attentions to the women were far more impres- 
sive than his ever had been—he might have been in love 
with all in his rooms !—bat hie eyes, dark with suppressed 
eagerness and with a heavy shade beneath them, glanced 
impatiently over the crowd. Every one had arrived, but 
she had not yet descended ; his salons were filled, but to 
ira they were empty! This was no light, languid love, 
seeking a liaison as a mere pastime, which had entered into 
Strathmore for another man’s wife; it was the delirium, 
the frenzy, the blindness in which tho world holds but one 
woman ! 

At last, with her glittering hair given to the winds, a 
diadem of diamonds crowning her brow, snow-white clouds 
of drapery floating around her, light as morning mist, and 
her beautiful feet bare, only shod with golden sandals, she 
came, when all the rooms were full, living impersonation of 
the Summer-Noon she represented. A crowd of costumés 
followed her steps, and murmurs of irrepressible admiration 
accompanied her wherever she moved ; there were many 
beautiful women there that night at White Ladies, but none 
that equalled, none that touched her, The golden apple was 
cast without a dissent into the white bosom of Marion Vava- 
sour ; and at sight of her bis reason reeled and fell, and his 
madness mastered him as it subdued him of Broceliande 
before the witching cyes and under the wreathing arms of 
Vivien, 

«While the forest echoed.‘ fool !"”” 


His face wore the reckless resolve which was amongst, the 
dark traits of the Strathmores when their ruthless will 
had fixed a goal, and underneath their calm and courtly 
seeming, the fierve spirit was a flame which made them 
pitiless as death in all pursuit. His eyes followed the 
gleaming trail of her streaming hair, the flash of her diamond 
qiadem, with a look which she caught, and fanned to fire 
with one dreamy glance of languor, one touch of her floating 
drapery. And yet, even while the passion devoured him, 
he hated her for its pain—hated her because she was 
another’s and not bis ! Bo you know nothing of this because 
it has not touched you ?—tut ! the forms of human love are 
‘as vari and as controlless as the forms of human life ; 
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and you hare learned but little of the world, and the men 
that make it, if you have not Jearned that love, often and 
again, treada and trenches close on hate. 

It was as though she set her will to make her beauty 
more than mortal, and goad him on till he was aa utterly 
her bond-slave as the Viking whom, as the Norse legend 
tells, twenty strong men could not capture, yet who lay 
helpless and bound as in gyves of iron by one frail, single 
thread of a woman’s golden hair! That night his passion 
mastered him, and all that was most dangerous, in a nature 
where fire slept under ice, woke into life, and set into one 
imperious resolve. 

It was some honrs after midnight, when he passed with 
her into a cabinet de peinture. The wax-radiance streamed 
upon her where she stood like some dazzling thing of light, 
some dream of the Greek poets, some sorceress of the East, 
while the diamonds crowned her brow, and the gold sandals 
crossed her snowy feet. In the stillness of the night they 
were alone, and her eyes met his with a glance which wooed 
him on to his sweet temptation. Ambition seemed idle as 
the winds; fame he was ready to cast aside like dross ; at 
the most brilliant point in his career, he was willing to 
throw away all the past, and cut away all the futare, so that 
her voice but whispered him “Stay !* His honor to the man 
who had been a guest beneath his roof, the bond which 
bound him to hold sacred the woman whom his house 
harbored, were forgotten and left far behind bim, drowned in 
his delirium as men’s wisdom is drowned in wine. He saw, 
remembered, heeded nothing on earth or in heaven save er. 
du she knew the meaning of his silence as he stood beside 

er, 

“So you will leave England very soon, Strathmore ?” 

The words were light and ordinary: but her words are 
but a tithe of a woman’s language; and_it was her eyes 
which spoke, which challenged him to summon strength to 
leave her; which dared him to rank ambition before her, 
and claimed and usurped the dominion which power alone 
had filled! It was the eyes he answered, only seeing in the 
midnight glare the fairness of her face. 

“Bid me stay for you;—and I resign the mission to- 
morrow!” 

“What! desert your career, abandon your ambitien, give 
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ay your power, and at a woman's word, too! Fre, fie, Lord. 
fecil! ” 

The sweet laughter echoed in his ear, and her face had 
ate Witching mockery as she turned it to him in the 
Hight. 

“Hush! My God! you know my madness; you shall 
play with it no longer.” Bid me stay, and I give up every- 
thing for you! But you must love me as I love; you 
must choose to-night for yourself and me. If yon are 
fooling me, beware; it will be at a heavy price. Love me! 
_ 1 throw away for you honor, fame, life—what you 
will!” 

The words were spoken in her ear, fierce with the passion 
which was reckless of all cost; broken with the love which 
was only conscious of itself and of the beauty that it craved. 
His face was white as death; his eyes gazed into hers, hot, 
dark, lurid, as the eyes of a tiger. This mad idolatry, this 
imperious strength, made a love new to her, dear to as 
its costliest toy to a child; a richer e of her power, & 
stronger proof of her dominion. A blush warm and lovely, 
if it were but a lie, wavered in her face; her eyes answered 
his with dreamy languor ; the diamonds in her breast trem- 
bled with the hearings of her heart, and even while she 
Rusted him and turned from him, her-hand lingered within 
8. 

He knew that he was Joved!—and his whole life would 
have been staked on that mad hour. His arms closed round 
her in an embrace she could not break from; he wound his 
hands in the shining shower of her amber hair; he crushed 
this soft and dazzling thing, which mocked and maddened 
him, against the chill steel of his armor as though to slay 
her. Burning words broke from him, delirious, imperious, 
half-menace, half-idolatry, born of the strong passion, and 
the sensuous softness, of which his love at once was mado : 

“T sacrifice what you choose, for you ; or I hate you more 
bitterly than man ever hated! Friendship between us/ My 
God! it must be one of two things—deadliest hate, or 
sweetest love!” 

He paused abruptly, crushing her with fierce unconscious 
strength against his breast, gazing down into the face so 
fatally fair. Her eyes looked into his with ail their elo- 
quence af loveliness ; her amber hair floated, soft and silken, 
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across his breast, and his lips met hers in kiases that only 
died to be renewed again, each longer, sweeter, more linger- 
ing than the last. 

‘ ean that night at the tempting of a woman he bowed and 
fell. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE AXE LAID TO THE ROOT. 
“Tu Pas écrite?” she said, softly, looking up into his 


eyes. 

The whisper was brief, but as subtle and full of power as 
any words that ever murmured from Cleopatra's lips, wooing 
him of Rome to leave his shield for foes to movk at, and his 
sword to rust and his hononr to drift away, a jeered and 
worthless thing, while he lay lapped in a woman's love, with 
no heaven save in a woman's eyes. 

Tt was some hours past noon on the morrow of the bat 
costumé; she had not yet left ber dressing-room in the State- 
chambers. Her hair was unbound, folds of azure, and lace 
of gossamer texture, enveloped her ; and she lay back on her 
couch, resting her cheek on ber white, bare arm, and letting 
her eyes dwell upon his. 

“ Tu Pas éerite?” she murmured, softly, her hand lying 
in his, her lips brushing his brow. 

For all answer he put into her hand a letter he had just 
then penned—a letter to decline the appointment offered to 
him ; to refuse the most brilliant distinction that could have 
fallen to bim ; in a word, to resign the ambitions his life had 
been centred in, to destroy the career and the goab of his 

t and his fature! 

Her head rested sgoinst his breast while abe read it, her 
eyes glancing over the few brief tines which gave up all 
power and honor, the world and the world’s ambitions, and 

lung away life’s best prizes at her bidding, as though they 
were empty shells or withered leaves. And a smile, proud 
and glad, came upon her lips. Even she had scarcely counted. 
on binding him thus far to her feet—on chaining kim thus 
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utterly her slave. She read it, then she lifted her eyes, now 
sweet with the languor of love, while she Jay in his arms, her 
warm breath fanning his cheek. 

“You will not regret it, Cecil? Are you sure?” 

“Regret! My Heaven! what room have I to dream even 
of regret now ? My whole future will be a willing price paid 
down for one hour of my joy!” 

‘The last words were spoken in a madman’s heedless, head- 
long love! He stooped over her, spending breathless kisses 
on her lips, and passing his hands through the golden, 
scented hair which floated on her shoulders. Every single, 
shining thread might have been a sorcery-twisted withe that 
bound him powerless, so utterly he bowed before her power, 
80 utterly he was blinded to all that lay beyond the delicious 
Janguor and the sensuous joys which steeped his present in 
their rich delight! 

An hour afterwards Strathmore descended from the state- 
chambers by a secret staircase which wound downward to the 
library. He listened ; the room was silent ; he looked through 
the aperture left in the carvings, by those subtle builders of 
the olden days, for such reconnoissance by those who needed. 
secrecy; it was empty, and, pressing the panel back, he 
entered. As it chanced, however, in the deep embrasure of 
a window, hidden by the heavy curtains, Erroll sat reading 
the papers ; and, as he looked up, he saw Strathmore, before 
the panel had wholly closed on its invisible hinges, that were 
screened in a mass of carving. Erroll knew whence that 
concealed passage led. 

“ Why was she not dead in all her demon’s beauty before 
ever she came here?” he muttered to himeelf; for Erroll 
had grown jealous of Marion Vavasour; and had, moreover, 
strange, atray notions of honor, here and there, better fitting 
the days of Galahad than our own. 

“ Youthere, Bertje!” said Strathmore, carelessly, very ad- 
mirably concealing the annoyance he felt, as Erroll looked 
up from his retreat. ‘“ What’s the news?” 

Nothing!” yawned the Sabreur, stretching him the 
Times: “They notice your intment for ——~; very 
an vinBlys too, for the Thunderer. When do you go, old 
fellow?” 

“T do not go at all,” Strathmore answered briefly, He 
‘was aware it must be known sooner or later, and, in the 
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reckless rapture of his present, ridicule, remark, or censure, 
were alike disregarded. 

Erroll looked quickly up at him: 

© Not go?” 

“No, I have requested permission to decline the ap- 
pointment.” 

There was a dead pause of unbroken silence ; then, with 
asndden impetuous movement, Erroll rose, pushing’ back 
hischair, and flinging his fair hair out of bis eyes with a 
gesture of impatient anger : 

“Good God! Strathmore, have you sneered at every 
sore all your life through, only to become a woman’s slave 
at last!” 

The swift dark wrath of his race glanced into Strath- 
more’s eyes. At all times he brooked comment or inter- 
ference ill; now he knew himself the slave of a woman, and 
while in the sweet insanity of successful love his serfdom 
was delicious, and its bondage dearer than any liberty that 
had ever been his boast, the words were still bitter to him. 
To any but the Sabrenr they would have been as bitterly 
reaented. 

“That cursed coquette!” muttered Erroll between his 
teeth, as he paced impatiently up and down : “ What ! she 
enslaves you, till you wreck your whole future at her word, 
Ict all the world see you in your madness, and forget your 
honor, even under your own roof!” The words broke out 
almost nnconciously! he was rife with hatred for the woman 
who had robbed him of bis friend, and grown more power- 
fal with Strathmore than honor, or ambition; than the 
present, or the future ; than the ridicule of the world, or 
the ambition of his career. 

Evil passions passed over his listener’s face, flaming into 
life all the more darkly because the accusation bore with it 
the sting of Nathan’s unto David—the sting of truth: 

“ By Heaven! no man on the face of the earth, save you, 
should dare say that to me and live!” 

Erroll looked up, stopped, and halted before him, 
his sunny, blue eyes growing cordial and earnest as a 
‘Woman's : 

“Dear old fellow, forgive me! I had no right, perhaps, 
to use the words I did, but we have never stopped to pick 
our speech for one another. No! hear me, Beeathmore. 
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By heaven! you shaZ/ Your honour is dearer to me than 
it ever will be to any one, and I only ask yon now to pause, 
and think how yon will endure for the world to know that 
i are so utterly a coquette’s bond-slave, that you lie at 

er beck and call, and give up all your best ambitiona at 
her bidding, I am sinner enough myself, God knows, and 
have plenty to answer for; but no passion should have so 
blinded me to honor, let her have tempted as she would, that 
the wife of an absent guest should have ceased to become 
sacred to me, while trusted to my protection, and under my 
own roof!” 

He stopped : and a dead silence fell again between them. 
They were fearless and chivalrous words, built on the code 

alahad and Arthur, and the spirit of the dead Knights 
and of a bygone age broke up from the soft indolence and 
casy epicureanism of the man, and found its way to just 
and dauntless speech, but speech that on the ear which 
heard it was useless as a trumpet-blast in the ear of a dead 
man, as little heeded and as powerless to rouse! The sting 
which lay in the Prophet’s charge to him of Israel lay here ; 
but here it touched to the quick of no remorse, it only 
heated the furnace afresh, as a blast of wind blows the fires 
to a white heat, 

For one instant, while Erroll’s glance met his, Strathmore 
made a forward gesture, like that of a panther about to 
spring ; then with all that was coldest, most bitter, most 
evil in him awake, he Jeaned back in his chair, with a sneer 
and a smile on his lips : 

“An excellent homily! Perhaps, like many other 
preachers, you are envious of what you so venomously 
‘upbraid !” 

Over Erroll’s face a flush of pain passed, as over a 
woman’s at a brutal and unmerited word. 

* For shame! for,shame !” he said hotly: “You know 
better than to believe your own words, Strathmore! I do 
not stand such vile inuendoes from you !” 

Strathmore raised his eyebrows, his chill and con- 
temptnous sneer still upon his lips; his anger was very 
bitter at all times when the velvet glove was stripped off, 
and the iron hand disclosed, which was a feature of Tis 

“ Soit! it is very immaterial to me! Pray put an end to 
these heroia speeches. I have no taste for scenes, and from 
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any other man 7 should call an account for them under a 
harsher name.” 

“Call for what account you will! But does our friend- 
ship go for so little that it is to be swept away in a aecond 
for a word about a woman who is as worthless, if you saw 
her in her true light, as any—— ?” 

“Silence !” said Strathmore, passionately ; “I beat no 
interference with myself, and no traducement of her. End 
the subject once and for all, oc——” 

“Or you will break with a friendship of twenty years for 
@ love that will not last twenty weeks!” broke in Erroll, 
bitterly. It cut him to the quick to be cast off thus for the 
mere sake of a capricious coquette ; from their earliest Eton 
days they had no words between them till now that this 
woman brought them in her train : 

“Jt is the love which appears to excite your acrimony !” 
laughed Strathmore, with his chilliest sneer ; that swift, 
keen jealousy stirring in him which is ever the character- 
istic of such passion as his, even in its earliest hours of 
acknowledgment and return, and which permits no man 
even to look wistfully after his idol unchastiscd. 

As sharply as if a shot had struck him, Erroll swong 
round, righteous indignation flushing his face, and his azure 
eyes flashing fire : 

“For God’s sake, Strathmore, has your mad passion 80 
warped your nature that you can set down such vile motives, 
in cold blood, to my share? I have no other feeling than 

“hatred for the woman who befools you. That I will grant 
you is strong enough, for J see her as she is!” 

“Most wise seer and admirable preacher! Since when 
have you turned sermonizer instead of sinner ?” sneered 
Strathmore, coldly, the dark wrath of his race gleaming in 
his eyes : “It sits on you very ill!” 

“Sermonizer I am not, nor have I title to be 1¥ broke in 
Erroll, his gentle temper goaded fairly into anger: “but 
still in your place of host I might have paused before I 
violated the common laws of hospitality and honor to the 
wife of an absent man, let her have been my temptress as 
she would!” 

Tn another instant words would have been uttered which 
would have eut down, and cast away, the friendship of a 
lifetime ; but the door of the drawing-room opezed : 
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« Are you tired of waiting, Major Erroll? Nevermind! 
Patience is a virtue, if, like most other virtues, she be a 
little dull sometimes!” said Lady Beaudesert, as she 
floated in—a picture for Landseer—with a brace of hand- 
aed spaniels treading on the trailing folds of her violet 

a1 

_ Her presence arrested, perforce, the words that were 
rising hot and bitter to the lips of both. But when the axe 
is laid at the root, what matter if its work be delayed a few 
hours, a few days, a few months? The tree which would 
bare stood through storms is doomed by it, and will fall at 

ie last ! 

‘The words Erroll had spoken that day had been just and 
time ones: but, like most words of trath in this world, they 
had been trash, and idle as the winds to carry one whit of 
warning, to stay for one hour’s thought the headlong sweep 
of @ great passion. Now that she had, like himself, for- 
gotten every bond of honor, and cast aside every memory 
save the indulgence of a forbidden love, the semi-hatred 
which had so strangely mingled with Strathmore’s fatal in- 
toxication had gone, and with it the last frail cord which 
held him back falling utterly beneath the sway of her 

er. If in the bitterness of an unwelcome love he had 
een her slave, in the delirium of a permitted one, he was 
more hopelessly so still, Erroll’s charge of having violated. 
the laws of hospitality stung him for one instant to the 
quick ; but the next it was forgotten, as her smile lighted 
upon him, and her silvery laugh rang on his ear! He 
weighed nothing in the scale against her; he cast away 
all to stay in the light of the eyes where his heaven hung ; 
he remembered nothing but the exultant joy which lay in 
those brief, yet all eloquent words: “he loved and was 
loved!” 

She hdd him in her fatal web, as Guenevere held her 
Lover, when the breath of her lips sullied the shield that 
no foe had ever tarnished, and her false love coiled with 
subtle serpent-folds round Launcelot till he fell. But in 
Marion Vavasour would never arise what pardoned and 
purified the soul of the daughter of Leodegraunce—those 
— of bitterness which yet are holy—Remorse and 

ame, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
GUENEVERE AND ELAINE. 


Tuat night, when the men had left the smoking-room, 
and all was still, Bertie Erroll left the Abbey by one of 
those secret entrances which had been known to him as to 
Strathmore from their childish days, and took his way 
serosa the park, treading the thick golden leaves under foot. 
A bitterness and a depression were on him, very new to him, 
since he usually shook off all care as he shook the ash off his 
cigar, After such words as had passed between them he 
would not have stayed en hour under any other man’s roof 5 
but he loved Strathmore well enough not to resent it thus, 
though the breach in their friendship cut him more hardly 
than the sneers which had been cast at himeelf ; as he paced 
on through the beech woods, that were damp and chill in 
the silent night, with white mists rising up from the waters 
in thin wreaths of vapour. 

At some distance, just without the boundaries of White 
Ladies, a light glimmered through the autumn network of 
brown boughs, and crimson leaves, from the casement of 
cottage which stood so shut in by wood from the lonely road 
near, that it might as easily have been overtooked by any 
passer-by as o yellow hammer’s-nest on the highway. Its 
solitary little beam shone bright and star-like through the 
damp fogs of the chilly midnight, like the light which burns 
before some Virgin shrine, and greets us as we travel, way- 
worn and travel-stained and foot-weary, down the rocky 
windings of some hill-side sbroad. The simile crossed 
Erroll's mind, and perhaps smote something on his heart ; 
‘it was the light of a holy shrine to him,,but one from which 


his stepa too often turned, and one which now reproached 


him. 

He passed under the drooping heavy boughs, and over the 
fallen Aearee, across the garden of the little cottage, drew a 
latch-key from his pocket, opened the door, and entered. A 
light was left burning for him in the tiny cottage entrance, 
which was still ag death; he took the lamp in his hand, 
mounted the staircase noiselessly, and turned inte the bed- 
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chamber upon his left. It was small, and simply arranged, 
‘but about it, here and there, were articles of refined luxury ; 
and half kneeling beside the bed, as she had lately knelt in 
prayer, half resting against it, in the slumber which had 
conquered the watchfal wakefulness of love, was @ yol 
girl, delicate and fair as any of the white lilies that hi 
bloomed one brief hour, to perish the next, on the lake-like 
waters of White Ladies, Her head rested on her arm, her 
lips were slightly parted, and marmuring fondly his own 
name, while 
« her faco ao fair, 
Stirred with her dream as rose-leaves with the air.” 


His step was noiseless to awake her, and he stood still gazing 
on her in that slumber in which Life, becoming at once 
ethereal and powerless, escaping from earth, yet lying at 
man’s mercy, so strangely and so touchingly counterfeits 
Death. And while he looked, thoughts arose filling him 
with vague reproach, thoughts at which the women he had 
just left, the women who knew him in intrigne, and in 
pleasure, and in idle flirtationr, would have bitterly marvelled, 
and as bitterly sneered. The world in which we live knows 
nothing of us in our best hours, as it knows nothing of us 
in our worst! 

They were in strange contrast !—the dazzling beauty of 
Marion Vavasour, on which he had looked a few hours be- 
fore, with a sorceress-lustre glancing from her eyes, and rare 
Byzantine jewels flashing on her breast ; with this fair and 
mournful loveliness, which was before him now, hushed to 
rest in the holiness of sleep, with a smile like a child’s upon 
the tender lips, and with a shadow from the lamp above 
falling upon a brow so pure that it might have been 
shadowed by an angel’s wings. They were in strange con- 
trast !—tind he steod beside his Wife, as Launcelot stood 
and gazed npon Elaine, while the pure breath of a stainless 
Jove-was still upon his soul, and while the subtle power of 
@uenevere only stole upon him in the fevered, vague phan- 
ima of a fleeting dream, unknown and unadmitted even 
there. 

He stooped over her, and his lips broke the spell of ber sleep 
with a caress, She awoke with a low, glad cry, and sprang 
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up to nestle in his breast, to twine her arms about him, to 
murmur her welcome in sweet, joyous words. 

“ Ah, my better angel,” he whispered, fondly yet, bitterly, 
as he rested against his the cheek which still blushed at his 
kiss, speaking rather to his own thonghte than to her, “ why 
are men go doomed by their own madness, that they sicken 
and weary of a pure and sacred love like yours, on which 
Heaven itself might smile, and forsake it for a few short 
hours of some guilty passion that is as senseless as the 
drunkard’s delirium |” 

And she believed be only spoke but of the sweetness of 
their own love, pitying those who had never known such, 
and smiled up into Lis eyes! 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE SILVER SHIELD AND THE CHARMED LANCE, 


“« Tg he to monopolise her for ever? He's kept the field 
a cursed long time,” said a Secretary of Legation, dropping 
his bs one night at the Opera in Paris. 

“ The deuce he has,” said his Grace of Lindenmere : “La 
belle is marvelously faithful ; and they say he’s as mad after 
her now as when he first ” 

“ Taisez vous! A scandal sis months old is worse than 
dining off a réchauffé,” broke in the Vicomte de Belespriet : 
“‘A naughty story is like a pretty mistress ; charming at 
the onset, but a great bore when it’s lost its novelty. All 
Paris chattered itself hoarse over their liaison last Decem- 
ber; what we want to know ow is—when will it come to 
‘an end ?” ‘ 

“T dare say you do,” chuckled the oid Earl of’ Beaume : 
“Bat the succession there will be as dan; as to the 
coh ‘Viceroyalty ; a smile from her would cost s shot from 





“ Ah! sort of man to do that style of thing,” yawned the 
Duke: “ Don’t understand it myself, never should, But 
he’s positively her slave—actually.” 

“ Plenty of you envy him his slavery; white arms are 
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pleasant handcaffs,” langhed Lord Beaume: “ But that 
‘woman’s ruined him, and what’s worse, his career, He 
gave up the special mission to ——, because it must have 
taken him where her ladyship could not go! A man’s 
never great in public life till he's ceased to care for 
women!” 

“ Which is possibly the cause, sir, why the country, look- 
irg to you for great things, has always looked in vain ?” said 
Lindenmere. 

‘The Earl laughed, taking out his tabatitre ; he was good 
nature itself, and his Grace was a privileged wit, c'est & dire, 
one of that class who have made rudeness “the thing,” and 
supply the sprit they lack by the impudence they have! 
The fashion has its conveniences ; it is difficult to be bril- 
liant, but it is so easy to be brusque ! 

Those whom they discussed were Lady Vavasour and 
Strathmore. 

Their liaison had been the theme of many buzzing 
scandals the antumn before, when on leaving White Ladies 
she had returned to Paris, accompanied by him ; but.the 
buzz had soon exhausted itself, and their connection had 
become a fact generally understood and but very little dis- 

ised. His place and right had been long tichallenged, 

owever bitterly envied ; and whatever rhmour had said of her 
capricious inconstancy, as yet she had showed no disloyalty 
to her lover, whatever she showed to her lord. Either she 
really loved at last, or her entire dominion over the man who 
had ‘scoffed at the sway of women satiated her delight in 
power, for no coquetries ever roused the jealousy, fierce as 
an Eastern’s, which accompanied his passion, or flattered 
the hopes of those who sought to supplant him. If eny 
magician had had the power twelve months before to show 
him himself 2s he had now become, Strathmore would have 
recognised the revelation as little as we in youth should 
Tecognise our own features could we see them marked with 
the corruption they will wear in death. Men who have been 
Jong invulnerable to passion ever become its abject bond- 
slaves when they at length bend to it. Ambition was lulled 
to forgetfulness in the sweet langnor of his love ; had he 
been offered the kingship of the earth, he would have re- 
> nounced it, if to assume its empire he must have left her 
side! This man, who had long believed that he could rule 
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his will, and mould his life, as though he were, godlike, 
exempt from every inevitable weakness or accident of man- 
kind, had sunk into a woman’s arms, and let the golden 
meshes of her loveliness enervate him, till every other feeling 
which might have combatted or rivalled her power was 
drowned and swept away. Passion, often likened by poets 
unto flame, does thus resemble it; that, once permitted 
dominion, it can no longer be kept in servitude, but master- 
ing ail before it, devours even that from which it aprings. 
The strength which he bad boasted could break “bonds of 
iron even as green withes” had ebbed away into a volup- 
tuary’s weakness ; and, under the even brilliant modern life 
he led through these eight months in Paris, there 
hed rioted in him the same guilty love which revelled 
in possession of the Hittite’s wife, the same keen jealousy 
wah flew Mariawne for a doubt, in the days of old 
fudea ! 

Lady Vavasour sat to-night in her loge at the Opera, 
Strathmore in attendance on her, as he had been through- 
out the winter wherever she went, the Comte de Lorn 
and Prince Michel of Tchemeidoff her only visitors ; for 
tho entrée to her box, closely as it was besieged, was ever 
& privilege as exclusive as the Garter. Scandals, badinage, 
dainty flattery, choice wit lying in a single word, rumors 
which answered the “Quid Novi?” asked as perpetually 
in Paris as in the Violet City, circulated in her box ; and 
she sat there in her dazzimg youth, shrouded in black, 
perfamed lace, like a Spanish gaditana, with the diamonds 
flashing here and there, and gleaming starlike amidst her 
Justrous hair. Her coquetry of manner she could no more 
abandon than could a fawn its play, than a sapphire ite 
sparkle; but, as I say, she never aroused that deadly 
jealousy which lay in wait within him, as a tiger lies 
ready to spring ; and Strathmore, whose love wes a sheer 
idolatry, as enthralled by the senses now as in the first 
moment when his kiss had touched her lips, begrndged 
every glance which fell on another. 

“Strathmore has the monopoly now, how long will be 
keep it ?” said the Duc de Vosges, as he left ber box, while 
8.A.R. the Prince @Etoiles entered it: ‘There are 
women who have no lovers perhaps (at least for our 
mothers’ credit we all say so), as there are momen who 
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use no rouge; but when once they begin to take to either 
they add both fresh every day 1” 

“Peste!” said Arthus de Bellas, pettishly, “he has had 
it a great deal too long. He must have bewitched her in 
hia old English chiteau! Ifa whole winter is not an 
eternal constancy, what i?” 

“ And this is May !” pursued the Duc, reflectively ; “ but 
those Englishmen are resolute fellows; they hold their 
ground doggedly in batile as in love, there is no shaking 
them in either —” 

‘“Vrai! There is only shooting them in both! If one 
picked a quarrel with my Lord Cecil par hazard, and had 
him out——” 

“He would shoot you, mon cher, and stand all tho 
better with madame for it,” said the Duc, drily : “ Strath- 
more is the crack shot of Europe ; he can hit the ruby 
ina woman’s ring at a hundred yards—saw him do it at 
Vienna {” 

* Look, There is your friend!” said Marion 
Vavasonr, lifting her lorgnon to her eyes, and glancing at 
the apposite side of the house, 

“ What an indefinite description!” langhed Strathmore, 
lifting his klowly + We all have a million of friends as long 
as we are happily ignorant of what they say of us.” 

“ais toi with your epigrams! All social comfort lies 
in self-deception, we know that,” she laughed, with that 
glance beneath her silken lashes which had first fallen on 
him under the midsummer stars of Prague, and which 
still did with him what it would: “There is your friend, 
phand brother, your idol—the Bean Sabrear, as you all call 

im. I hope he will not be shot like his namesake, Murat : 
he is far too handsome! Look! it és he yonder, talking 
with Lord Beanme !” 

“Berti@! so it is, What has he come to Paris for, I 
wonder ?” 

Stfathmore’s eyes lightened with pleasure as he recog. 
nized Erroll; his attachment to him was too thorough to 
have been cnt away by those words, even bitter though 
they were, which had been exchanged between them in 
the cedar drawing-room at White Ladies. 

She, glancing upward st him, saw the smile, and this 
woman, Tapacious, exacting, merciless, with the panther 

x2 
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natare under her delicate loveliness, permitted no thought 
to wander away from her, allowed no single feeling to 
share dominion with her! And she prepared his chas- 
tisement. 

“What is he in Paris for! To see me, I dare say. 
West ce pas assez? Go and tell him to come here ; he will 
not venture without,” she said, carelessly, while she leaned 
a little forward, and bowed to Erroll with an envot from 
her fan, for which many men in the house that night would 
have paid down ten years of their lives. 

How well she knew her lover, and knew her power over 
him! The smile died off Strathmore’s face, the dark, 
dangerous anger of his rage glanced into his eyes: 

“Pardon me if I decline the errand. I am not your 
laguais de place, Lady Vavasour!” he gaid, coldly, as he 
leaned over her chair. The answer was too low for those 
who were in the box to hear it. 

sea glanced at him amusedly, and shragged her shoulders 
él : 

Man would think themselves flattered by being even 
that! Since you are refractory, there are others more 
obedient. M. de Lérn, will you be so good as to tell Major 
Erroll he may come and speak to us here? There he is 
with Lord Beaume.” 

Lorn left the box on his errand, and Lady Vavasour 
turned to D’Etoiles, who then entered. She was the 
reigning beauty of Paris still ; none dared to dispute with 
her the palm of pre-eminence. Sovereign of fashion, she 
bent sovereigns to her feet, created a mode with a word, 
and saw kings suitors to her for a smile. She must have 
surely loved Strathmore strangely well, with more than 
the fleeting, capricious passions rumor accredited to her, 
that she allowed bim so jealous and undivided a ewa 
over her; or, perchance, it was that “the deve” ait 
loved “to peck the estridge,” to tame this imperious will 
to more than woman's weakuess, and see this man, who 
boasted himeelf of bronze, grow pale if her glance but 
wandered from himself! 

“ For shame !” she murmured to him, as he bent for an 
emerald which had fallen from her bonquet-holder: “How 
rude you were. Do you not know my motto is Napoleon's, 
Qui m’aime me suit 7” . 
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“Yes,” answered Strathmore, unsatisfied and unap- 

ased : “but I do not see why you should care to be 
Followed by 80 very many !” 

She struck him a fragrant blow with her bouquet of 
stephanotis : . 

“Tf a vast crowd follow ever in vain, is it not the 
greater honor to be singled from so many? Jngrat/” 

The idolatrous passion that was in him for Marion Va- 
vasour, which bound him to her will, and made him hold 
his slavery sweeter than all duty, pride, or glory, gleamed 
in bis eyes as he stooped towards her in the swell of 
a chorus of the “ Poritani,” which drowned his words to 
any ear save hers : 

% Ay but love gradges the idlest word that is cast to 
others, the slightest glance that is bestowed elsewhere. 
anare, fe no miser at once so avaricious and unreason- 
able 1” 

“ Unreasoning indeed! You are much more fit for the 
days of Abelard and Heloise than you are for these. No 
‘one loves so now—save ourselves !” 

For the sweetness of the last word, as it lingered softly 
from her lips, murmured in the swell of the. music, ho 
forgave her the arch mockery of the first ; and the sirocco 
of jealousy which once risen, never wholly subsides, lulled, 
and passed harmless aeey the present. 

Meanwhile, in Lord me’s loge, Erroll received his 
message ; received it with so much reluctance, almost 
repugnance in his tone and on his face, that Comte de 
Lirn, who had only known him a Sir Caledore for courtesy 
and 8 very Richelien for women, stared at him and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Peste! the greatest beauty of the day sends for you, 
and you are no more gratefal to her than this! And one 
roust stand very yell with her, too, to be invited to her 
box.” 


“I have no desire whatever to ‘stand well’ with 
Lady Vavasour,” said Erroll, impatiently, forgetting how 
strangely his answer must sound, as memories of this wo- 
man ad he had last seen her at White Ladies stirred up 
bitterly within him ; about her and her alone, passionate 
words had passed between him and the man he loved ; 
through her and her alone that blow had been struck their 
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friendehip, from which friendship never rallies, howsoever 
dexteronsty that wound be healed. ai 

“So much the better for you, for nobody has a chance 
of rivalling your friend, it seems. Allons! you will hardly 
send her such a message back as that?” said the French- 
man, as he thought, “‘ Ah-ha! the fox and the grapes! Ils 
sont trop verts dit-al et bon pour les gougdts 1” 

Erroll wavered a moment, uncertam how best to evade 
her summons ; he felt an invincible reluctance—in truth, 
did it not seem too exaggerated and cowardly a word, almost 
a dread to enter this woman’s presence? Ho recognized 
her sorceress-power and feared it; he knew her influence 
over Strathmore, and resented it ; he believed it wisdom to 
shun, foolhardihood to brave her ; he abhorred her nature, 
and he acknowledged her loveliness. Down at White 
Ladies, even whilst he had hated her for the dominion she 
exercised over Strathmore, and loathed her for the wanton 
pastions she veiled beneath her delicate and poetic language, 

or soft and refined grace, he had felt the dazzlmg charm of 
that divine beauty sweep over and stagger him, as though 
her eyes had some necromantic spell. Now, with all the 
stories that were rife of the utter bondage in which she 
held Strathmore, hatred is scarce too fierce a word for what 
Erroll felt for Marion Vavasour. Had there been 
plausible pretext for leaving the house to avoid her, he 
would have taken it ; already on bis lips was an excuse to 
‘Lérn for his attendance to her Joge, when, as she leaned 
forward to lorgner the prima donna, her glance met hia, 
and he eaw her, with the diamonds glancing in ber bosom 
and her hair, and her lustrous eyes outshining the jewels. 
He bated her, condemned her, feared her, approached her 
with aversion ; but that enchantment which Marion Vava- 
sour exercised at will over temperaments the most diverse, 
hearts the most steeled to her, stole upon him as the ayren’s 
sea-song stole upon the mariners of Greece, though they 
turned their prow from the fatal music, as ihe fumes of 
wine steal perforce upon 8 man, thongh he refuse to put 
wine even to his lips, 

Tt seemed impossible to evade her summons ; he turned 
and followed the Comte de Lorn, as in this life we ever 
follow the slender thread of Accident, which leaves us togur 
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“What has brought you to Paris? Anything especial ?” 
asked Strathmore, when Lady Vavasour, having given him a 
smile and a few words of negligent graceful courtesy, con- 
tinued her conversation with D’Etoiles. 

The hot words that had passed between them had been 
allowed te drop into oblivion by both—freely forgiven by 
the one who had had right on his side ; not so freely by the 
one who had been in error, for it was one of the worst traits 
among meny darker that belonged to men of his race and 
blood, that a Strathmore never pardoned. 

“My uncle’s illness,” answered Erroll : ‘* He was knocked 
over at Autenil by paralysis ; they telegraphed for me some 
days ago, but this is the first time I have left him. It 
will prove a fatal, they tell me, though perhaps a lingering 


a ‘ 
“My dear fellow, I must be ‘extremely glad and 

vastly sorry’ in one breath——the first for yout inheritance, 

the last for your uncle!” smiled Strathmore: “Poor 

= ho wonder I never heard of it; will he last 
ng 2” 

“He may die any day; he may linger on for many 
months ; so the doctors say at least, but they always he: 
admirably in their prognostications, so that, whether their 
patienta be cured or killed, they are always in the right! I 
fear there can be no chance for him.” 

“Fear, Bertie !—on your honor, now?” said Strath- 
more. 

Alt the old baronet’s estates were willed by him to Erroll 
(his title he naturally succeeded to) ; a property not exten- 
sive, but of high value to a cavalryman in debt and in 
difficulties, 

“On my honor! What will come to me will set free in 
very many ways; but to rejoice in a man’s death because 
you reap by it, would be semi-murder,” 

“My dear fellow,” cried Strathmore, “we all break the 
Decdlogue in our éhoughts every hour with impunity, and in 
our acts, too, if we're not detected : 

+ Le acandale du monde ext oe qui fait I’offense, 
Et co n’eat pas pécher que pécher en silence !” 


‘Tartuffe’s the essence of modern ethics !” 
“Ethicsd Murder! Death! Quelle horrenr! What 
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are you talking about?” interrupted Lady Vavasour, 
catching fragmentary sentences, and turning her head, with 
her eyebrows arched in sarprised inquiry, es the Royal 
Duke bowed his congé and left her to go to the box of a 
searcely more notorious, though a less legitimate lionne, 
who had not a coronet to leaven her frailties: “ What 
horrible words to bring into my presence! Are you going 
to quit the world and organize a new a Trappe, Major 
Erroll ?” 

“Not exactly! Though truly there are living beanties 
that might drive us to as fatal s despair, as the dead love- 
liness of the Duchesse de Montbazon awoke in the Trap- 
Fist fonnder!” answered Erroll, almost involuntarily, 

‘he eyes that dwelt on him, the subtle spell that stole 
about him, seemed to wrench homage from him to this 
woman in the very tecth of his aversion and his con- 
demnation of her, as if to justify the taunt and the eus- 
Picion that Strathmore had thrown in his teeth at White 

adie, and to make him by his own words prove himself 
a 

Strathmore’s eyes flashed swiftly on him, and a sneering 
smile came upon his face. The thought that prompted it 
did Erroll as rank an injustice as evil judgment ever 
‘wrought in a world where its wrong verdicts are as many 
as the sands of the sea, and its restitutions so tardy, that 
they are rarely offered, save—-to the dead. 

ae Vavasour smiled—her moquer, radiant, resistless 
smile. 

“Well, it is a proof of woman’s omnipotence that love 
for her was even the cause and the corner-stone of the most 
rigid monastic establishment, that ever abjured her! Have 
you been Jong in Paris ?” 

“Only a few days. I am staying in attendance on an 
invalid relative at Auteuil.” ‘ « 

“Auteuil! Ah, we go there in a week or so to my 
matsonnetie. We shall be charmed to see you, Major Erroll, 
ener yon can make your escape from your melancholy 

ity !” 

He bowed, and thanked her. ‘For the few words of 
invitation many peers of France and England would have 
laid down half the trappings of their rank! He acknow- 
Jedged them, but chilly ; he could not pardon der for her 
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work ; he could not forgive her the estrangement between 
him and the man he held closer than a brother ; he could 
not see Strathmore under the dominance and by the side 
of the woman who ensnared and enslaved him, without 
bitterness of heart. He read her aright, this sorceress, 
who could summon at will every phase of womanhood ; 
and his instinct and his reason alike allied to give out 
against her un uncompromising verdict. With but cold 
courtesy he made his adieux, and left her box as soon a8 
it was possible to do so, having satisficd the bare obliga- 
tions of politeness her message had entailed on him. And 
yet, despite all this, as Erroll drove away from the Opera 
towards the Maison Dorée that night, the remembrance 
which involuntarily uprose to him of a pure and childlike 
loveliness, dedicated solely to him, which he had often 
wotched when hushed in the repose of a slecp whose very 
dreams were haunted by no other image, and murmured 
of no other name than his own, was rivalled and thrust. 
aside by what he strove to put away from him—the memory 
of the glance which had just met his, like the blinding rays 
of a dazzling light. Strong and close about him was the 
treasure of a warm and holy love ; but if ever such a love 
be aailver shield in hours of temptation to the man who 
wears it (though rarely, I deom, is it as charmed o one a8 
poets picture and as women dream), it could not ward off 
the charmed lance of Marion Vavasour’s fascination. Her 
memory followed him through the gaslit streets to the 
Maison Dorée ; her memory haunted him still when he left 
the laughing companions of his opera-supper, and drove 
through the grey dawn of the carly June morning back to 
Auteuil. Are we masters of our own fate? or are we not 
rather playthings in the hands of circumstances and chance, 
floated by them against our will, as thistle-down upon the 
winds that waft it? Is it an open question! Half the 
roe mar their own lives, and the other half are marred by 
Lt 








“Now, Cecil, what cause was there for you to look as 
stern as Othello, and to assert that you were not my laguais 
de place, to-night, when I merely paid an ordinary courtesy 
to your friend because he is your friend? You are ag 
jealous as a Spaniard, and as ungrateful—as a man always 
is for thas matter, so there is no need for a simile!” said 
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Lady Vavasour that night, after her own opera-supper, when 
Etoiles, the Dac de Vosges, and others who had formed her 
guests at that most charming of all soupers a minuel had 


left. 

The light shone down upon her where she leaned back 
on a dormeuse, her perfumed hair drooping off her snowy 
shoulders, and the diamonds glancing above her fair Greek- 
like brow. They were alone; the Marquis was as polite a 
host to Strathmore as the Marquis du Chiitelet to Voltai: 
and Strathmore bent his head and kissed the fragrant li 
that mocked him with such sweet laughter. 

“Ma belle! there is cold love where there is no jealousy! 
Love waits for no reason in its acts; it only knows that it 
hates those who rob it of the simplest word, and is jealous 
of the very brute that wins 8 touch or smile!” 

She laughed, as his hand pushed away from her a little 
priceless toy-dog, gift of the Prince d'Etoiles, which had 
nestled in her Jace. 

“T tell you you are fit for the old days of Venice, when 
a too daring look was revenged with the dagger! ‘Nobody 
loves 80 now, we are tov languid, and too wise; and two 
years ago you would have sworn never to love so yourself, 

evil.” 

“Even so. But two years ago I had not met you.” 

“No. How strangely we met, too, those summer evenings 
in Bohemia! I told you it was Destiny.” 

He amiled: 

« My loveliest! I do not think there is much ‘ destiny’ 
in this life beyond that which men’s hands fashion for them- 
selves, and women’s beauty works for them. But if fate 
would always use me as it did then, I would never ask other 
guidence.” 

She laughed, that soft low laugh, which in its most mellow 
sweetness had always a ring of triumph, and of mockery 
difficult to define, yet ever menacing in its music. 

“Te was destiny! Let me keep to my creed. Bah! Life 
ia governed by chance, and each of us, at best, is but a leaf 
that drifta on a hazardous wind, now in the sunlight, and 
now in the shadow; and the winds blow the leaves hap- 
hazard together, for evil, for good, whichever it be.” 

‘And Lady Vavasour laughed again at her own careless 
philosophies; a true epicurean, life had its most golden 
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charm for her, and turned to her its sunniest side; her foot 

was on the neck of the world, and the world lay obedient, 

and caraphared by its enslaver ; Emperors obeyed a sign of 

fer be ow should fate ever dare to turn rebel against 
er 

Then that sadness, which gave to her gazelle eyes their 
most dangerous sweetness, came over them; she assumed. 
by torng, and at will, every shape and caprice, now heartless 
and moguante as the world she reigned over, now tender and 
full ne thought, as the women of whom poets dream in their 
youth: 

« Ah, Cecil! I have taught yon a better love than the Age 
and the Power you once coveted? And yet—who knows? 
perhaps Ambition was the safer and the wiscr, though not 
the more faithful, mistress.” 

His oes dwelt, with all the passion which she had 
awakened in him, on the living picture before him, on 
which the light of the chandeliers shone, enhancing all its 
wondrous brilliance of tint, and its rare grace of form. His 
idolatry outweighed the world, shrivelled ambition as a 
scroll of paper shrivels in the flames, and filled his past,’ his 
Present, and his future, only with Herself ! : 

“T do not know—I do not care!” he,said, passionately, 
whilst his lips were hot against her cheek. “ For the love 
you have taught me, I would barter life and sell oternity! 
Ambition—it is dead in me! You are my world, I have 
forgot all others.” 

God pardon him! Tt was fatally true, And she looked 
up softly in his eyes, his slavery was sweet homage to her 
power, his insanity precious incense to her vanity; and as 
she knew that she was all the world to him, so she whispered 
him he was to her. She had vowed him so many times, with 
her enchantress tongue, her fragrant lips, her eloquence of 
eye and word—so ghe vowed him now. 

« Ah, Cecil!” she murmured, with that caressing sweetness 
which’ was as resistless as the song of tho serpent-charmer, 
“we do not love the less, but the more, because the world 
sometimes robs us of each other, and would sever us if it 
could by its laws!” 
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CHAPTER XX. 
BELLA DEMONIA CON ANGELICO RISO. 


Tue Bosqnet de Diane was situated midway between 
Auteuil and Passy, in one of the most charming retreats of 
those pleasant places; nestled among sycamore and lime- 
woods, catching from its terraces a distant view of the spires 
of Paris, and a nearer of the windings of the Seine, with & 
paradise of roses beaming in its gardens, and the luxury of 
& serail lavished on its interior. Hither, in the sultry heats 
of early summer, when the thermometer was 38 deg. Réaumur, 
came Marion, Lady Vavasour, after a lengthened Paris sea- 
gon, With a choice cohue of courtiers and guests, to head a 
circle scarce less brilliant than that adjacent at St. Clond ; 
to pass her mornings, Jorming ner sumptuary laws and 
despotic edicts of fashion; to e fétes A la Wattean in 
her rose-gardens, or in her private theatre; to spend her 
timé as became the Marchioness of Vavasour and Vaux, and 
the Queen of Society. 

As it chanced, joining the grounds of her maisonnette, lay 
the grounds of a cosy bachelor-villa, that had been long in- 
habited by an old Hoeish bon-viveur, who, with very good 
taste, preferred Auteuil, and all to which Autem! lies near, 
to his own baronial hall down in the dullness of Shropshire, 
where there was not a decent dinner-party to be had nearer 
than twenty miles as the crow flew. 

The bon-viveur was Sir Arthur Erroll, and the villa was, 
naturally, the Paris residence of his nephew, who had been 
summoned when a fit of paralysis threatened a sure, though 
a gradual, death for the baronet. The windows of the villa 
looked on to the glades of lindens and the aislesuof roses, 
which formed the choicest portion of the grounds of the 
Bosquet de Diane ; and, sitting in Sir Arthur's sick chamber, 
Erroll had full view of the e-like groups which 
strolled there in the luminous evenings, and had ever before 
him, as Lady Vavasour moved in the moonlight or the sun- 
set radiance through the arcades of her orangeries, or down 
the length of her terraces, a living picture which united the 
rich glory of Giorgione with the aérial grace of Greuze, 
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Perchance this constant, yet distant view of her, was more 
dangerous than closer neighbourhood; through it, perforce, 
she haunted his solitude, and usurped his thoughts. Of 
necessity detained at Auteuil, he could not shut away what 
rose before his sight almost as regularly as the evening stars 
themselves. He avoided visiting at the maisonnette as much 
as he could possibly do; invited there, to have constantly 
refased would have Been to place himself in the absurd light 
of censor morum to Strathmore, and fostered rather than 
disabused the jealous error into which Strathmore had fallen, 
regarding the motive of his interference, the autumn before 
at White Ladies. Still he went thither very rarely ; but he 
could not walk through the Bois, or drive down the Versailles 
road, without encountering her carriage or her riding parties ; 
and, when he sat beside the open casements of his uncle's 
chamber, he could not refuse his admiration to the brilliant 
and graceful form surrounded with her court, which came 
ever within his sight, when she swept slowly along the 
marble terraces, or beneath the avenues of her rose-gardens 
in the starlit summer night. He ceased to wonder at Strath- 
more’s infatuated passion—he ceased to marvel that, for 
this woman’s loveliness, he flung away fame, time, ambition 
—everything that had before been precious to him—like 
dross; and, almost unconsciously and irresistibly, Erroll 
ceased also to care to drive over to dine at the Café de Paris, 
and sup in the Bréda Quartier, as he had done hitberto, but 
aero in preference to sit beside the window of an old man’s 
sick room, with some opened novel, on which his eyes never 
glanced! 

Perhaps Lady Vavasour perceived how markedly her own 
invitations were refased, yet how surely a lorgnon watched 
her from the balcony of Sir Arthur's villa that was visible 
through the limes; or perhaps she divined and resented the 
verdict ker lover's friend gave against her? ‘‘ Major Erroll 
is very rude. I have asked him to dinner three timea, and 
he ‘has three times ‘ deeply regretted,’ &c., &¢c,—Anglicé, 
refused! I have shown him courtesy for your sake, Cecil; 
now show him resentment for mine. I will nof have 
oncen fends eat he man ; he does Hy like at ra bea ie 

ship, laughingly, one morning, to a lover with whom 
word Tas iam, ond who thought, a8 two scenes at White 
Ladies arose to his memory, “ Perhaps he but likes you too 
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well!” The few phrases sufficed to sow afresh the doubt in 
Strathmore’s mind, and increased the coolness that had come 
betwixt him and Erroll, whom Marion Vavasour treated with 
an absolute indifference, though occasionally she watched. 
him with something of that curiosity which a flattered, 
epoiled, and beautiful woman might well feel for the onl; 
one who had ever dared to show her his disapprobation, an 
been proof against her charm; and occasionally her eyes 
lighted and dwelt on the rare beauty of his face with a look 
sniah meant—it were hard to say what—perhaps a chal- 
lenge. 

“Major Erroll, pray why do yon persistently shun us ?” 
the asked him, suddenly, forsaking the negligence with 
which she had hitherto habitually treated him, as was 
natural from a proud and courted beauty to a man who had 
ventured to be ungrateful for her condescensions, and to 
show tacit rebuke of her conduct, without the prestige of 
a high rank to exouse him the insolence. It was one of 
those days when he had becn compelled to come to the 
Boaquet de Diane, invited too publicly as he encountered 
them in the Bois, when riding there with one of Louis 
Philippe’s equerries, to be able to refuse without drawing 
comment, ‘They were for the moment almost alone, as 
they strolled through the gardens after dinner under the 
arcades of roses, while the starlight shone down on her, 
bornishing her hair to its marvellous lustre, and glancing 
off the Byzantine jewels above her brow, while the shadow 
of the night, half veiling her beauty, gave it a dream-like 
softness. She knew so well when it was at its rarest and 
its most resistless! 

“Shun you?” he repeated: “ Lady Vavasour can surely 
never do herself so little justice as to deem such a rudencss 
to her possible?” Courtesy demanded the reply, and he 
gave it only coldly. i - 

“ T deem it possible because it is the fact,” she langhed, 
carelessly : ‘Come, I never am refused or kept waiting, 
why do you do it?” 

“Tt is much honor to me that you should even remark 
a discourtesy if I have been guilty of it,” he answered, 
coldly still. He condemned and abhorred the nature which 
he read aright in her, and yet—his voice softened despite 
himself as he looked down upon her. ° 
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You answer by an-equivoque? Forshame! I never 
permit evasions. Sey frankly, Major Erroll, the trath— 
that you dislike me!* 

-Az she spoke she turned her eyes fall on him, their liquid 
darkness laughing with a light as of amusement that any 
mortal could be found so mad as to defy her power, so blind 
as to resist such loveliness ; a light that flashed on him 
with its dazzling regard, challenging him to treasure hatred 
if he could, to preserve defiance if he dared, to Marion, 
Lady Vavasour ! 

“Come,” she repeated, a haughty nonchalance in her 
attitude as she turned her head towards him, while she 
awept through the fragrant aisles of her gardens, but with 
a mocking, amused smile about her lips—‘‘oome ! the trath 
now, you dislike me ?” 

“Say rather, Lady Vavasour, that I dread your power, 
and that—since you ask for frankness—I perhaps condemn 
ite too pitiless exercise, its most pitiful results !” 

They were rash and daring words to the pampered 
beanty, who heard the truth as rarely as a sovercign in her 
palace! They were spoken on the impulse of a frank nature 
and a loyal friendship, as Erroll’s clear azure eyes. turned on 
her steadily, with the first reproof that avy living being had 
ever dared to offer to Marion Vavasour. ‘From that moment 
his fate was sealed with her ! 

‘The glance she first gave him was one of grand amazo- 
ment, of haughty indignation ; then, this woman, in whom 
was combined every fairest phase of woman's witcheries, 
and who could assnme at her will any lying Joveli- 
ness she would, looked at him with a faint blush waver- 
ing her cheek, and her lashes slightly drooping over her 
oe that lost their malicious laughter, and grew almost 


“Then you are, unjust, and err in hasty judgment, o 
common error of your sex,” she said, gently, almost mourn- 
fully: “Bah! you might as well condemn the sun that 
shone on the Eygean, ‘because the blind and the unwise 
bowed down to it as God! You are prejudiced. N’im- 
porte! when you know me better you will not do me ¢o 
Much wrong.” 

And, for the moment, as he listened, he forgot that she 
who spoke.was the arch-coguette of Earope, was the avowed 
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tnistress of Strathmore ; he forgot that those words on her 
lips were a graceful lie without meaning, only uttered aa the 
actresa utters the words of the réle she assumes for the 
hour. They stood alone in the starlight, about them the 
heavy perfume of the roses that roofed the trellised aisle 
‘and strewed the path ; and as she leant slightly towards 
him in the shadow, while her eyes seemed to listen, and 
hor rich lips to part with a sigh, words broke from’ him 
unawares, wrenched ont against his will by this woman's 
sorceress charm : 

“Let ue know you as we may, you do with us what you 
will! Lady Vavasour, for God’s sake take heed—you hold 
8 fearful power in your hands !” 

His tone bore more meaning than his speech, which was 
rapid and broken, and his prayer, in its very warning, only 
bore fresh incense to her triumphs. Her eyes dwelt softly 
on him, and the warm hue still lingered temptingly, flatter- 
ingly on the cheek that had no charm so perfect as its blusb, 
And then she Jaughed gaily as she turne away, the Byzan- 
tine gems gleaming in the star-raya: “Power? Bah ! over 
an hour’s rest, a moment’s pique, an evening’s homage! 
est grand chose /” 

With this careless, coquettish mockery she left him, and 
was joined by Strathmore and the Duc de Vosges; and 
Errol), turning suddenly away, strode down the rose-walk 
in the moonlight st a swift, uneven pace, not to return to 
the Bosaquet de Diane that night. elve months before, 
he had sworn, in that certain remorse which comes to all 
men when they retarn to one who has been faithfal to them 
in absence, with a reading of fidelity which they have never 
followed, that no other love should ever supplant or efface 
his Wife, sworn it in all sincerity, believing that he ahoald 

ard his oath sacred and apbroken. She was very dear to 

jim still, dear as our purer thoughts, our better anoments, 
our most holy memories are dear to us; he loved her fondly, 
truly, deeply ; yet, the holier love was but a frail shield 
against the unholier, which swept on him with a sirocco’s 
strength, hated yet insidious. dfes fréres! did ever yet the 
soft silvery wings of your better angel so wholly eushroud 
you, that they made you blind to the laughing eyes of the 

acchantes that beset your path, and banned from your sight 
the wreathing arms and wooing lips that Inre you into 
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error? Never, I fear me, out of the happy fables of women’s 
eredence, and of poet’s song. 

Powek! It was the idol of Marion Vavasour’s religion 
in one form ; as in another, ere she had supplanted it, it 
had been her lover's. She warped and used it pitilessly ; 
and though she had disowned it, never potltee it more 
capriciously and mercilessly than over Strathmore, now thab 
she had set her foot on his bent neck, and bound him into 
slavery, No toy was so dear to this tyrant as the imperious 
and unyielding nature she had bowed like a reed in her 
hands! No pastime so precious to her as to show, by a 
hundred fresh ingenuities, how pliant as straw to her bid- 
ding was the steel of his will and his pride ! 

From whom is that letter, Strathmore?” she asked 
one evening in the rose-gardens, her favorite haunt, where 
she sat with him, the Duc de Vosges, and an English 
‘Viscountess. 

The letter just brought him was from a British minister 
arrived in Paris for an European Congress, and he passed it 
to her ; his will had sunk so absolutely into hers, that he 
neither seemed conscious of her dominion nor his own de- 
gradation ! 

She arched her delicate brows as sho read : 

“This evening? You cannot wait on him this evening. 
We Play ‘ Hernani?” 

“] fear it is impossible for me to avoid going, you see 
what is said,” he answered her: “The Earl would take no 
excuse in @ matter of so much import——” 

“He must take it, if I choose you to send him one. You 
cannot go, Strathmore ; 1 need you specially.” 

“But indeed, since he does me the honour to desira 
this interview, I could not refuse without marked slight, 
not dlone to himself, but almost to the Government at 
home.” * . 

Yady Vavasour made a moue mutine. She knew a 
lovely woman is never lovelier than when she will not hear 


Teason : 

“The Government? What is thatto me? You are to 
play Hernani, and that is of far more consequence !” 

“But I assure you——” Strathmore, while Lady 
Mostyn listened amusedly, he caught a smile on the 
face of the French Duke that he bitterly resented ; his rivals 
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Strathmore kept utterly at a distance. Se had him in 
thraldom, but they had not. 

“ Well? what? I cannot have my theatricals disarranged 
to pleasure your Earl, especially as he is a person I most par- 
ticularly dislike, What would be the consequence, pray, of 
your neglecting his summons?” 

“JT have ssid it would be little less than an insult to 
Allonby, in his ministerial capacity, and ——” 

*‘TInsult him, then!” cried her ladyship, with charming 
nonchalance : “And aprés ?” 

Strathmore stooped towards her, and lowered his voice for 
her ear alone. 

“ Apres? Very natural offence from him personally, and 
great injury to my own future career, from neglecting the 
opportunity he affords me.” 

“ @alimatias! I cannot have my tragedy spoiled for the 
Ministry’s farce,” she answered aloud, with a slight shrug of 
her shoulders: “ You must send an excuse to the Earl, 
or—” and she dropped her voice, “if you insult me with 
divided allegiance, Cecil, T shall receive none. You used to 
boast Age and Power were all you coveted. You may go 
back to your old loves if you disobey me.” 

Perhaps it was that she felt jealous of her old rival 
Ambition ; perhaps it was merely to see her own power 
in its wanton completeness; but her eyes dwelt on bim 
mb the glance that, from her to him, commanded all 

‘ings. 
“Well!” she asked impatiently, “do you obey Lord 
Allonby or me? Which? I never share a sceptre.” 

A flush passed over Strathmore’s face almost of anger ; 
the look he caught on the face of Vosges reminded him for 
once of how completely he—a courtier, a diplomatist, a man 
of the world, who had sneered with his most bitter wit at 
love and all its follies—had become the slave of one passion, 
weak as water in the hands of one woman! 

“Well? Which?” asked Marion Vavasour, with her 
charming petulance, and by the light in her eyes he knew 
that his capricious, imperious tyrant would ce resent 
disobedience in this trifle, on which her will was set, more 
than a far heavier disloyalty. And so great was his idolatry, 
that even with lookers-on at his degradation, he—who 
held his will as bronze, and had boasted selfdominion 
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as omnipotent—let her rule him even in this wanton 
caprice. 
le bowed his assent to her: 

“* What Lady Vavasour wishes is a command.” . 

It was 8 strange oversight, which, for a mere frivolous 

anny, made Lady Vavasour detain him that night at the 

jonquet: de Diane. 

An hour afterwards, when the sun hed sunk, and the 
ladies had re-entered the maisonnette to dress for dinner, 
Strathmore, at her request, remained behind them, and 
took his way to the stables to look at her favorite mare, 
which had been lamed in exercising that morning, and which 
she would not leave solely to the care of stud-grooms and 
farriers. 

It was dusk, and the second dressing-bell had rang, when, 
as he returned from the stables through the thick shrub- 
beries which filled that of the grounds, he stumbled 
against a female form, which crouch upon the ground ina 
position 80 suspicious of some thieving design, that he laid 

is hold upon her clothes, and bade her get up with no very 
gentle epithet. The woman shook his grasp off by a rapid 
Movement, rose with a spring like a young doe, and stood 
confronting him, without any sign of guilt or fear, though 
her gipsy look and dusty dress confirmed him in his opinion 
that her errand lay towards any costly trifles or loose jewels, 
which the open windows and vacated rooms of the maison- 
notte wight let her make away with undetected. 

She did not seem to hear the words he spoke to her ; but 
her eyes dwelt on him curiously and earnestly, while a smile, 
half melancholy, half bitter, played about her lips ; and as 
he scanned her face in the fading light, he recognised in its 
dark Murillo beauty the Bohemian woman who hed taken 
his gold and prophesied his future, under the Czeschen limes. 
The proplfecy and the prophetess would alike have been long 
forgesten, but for the one who had heard and seen them with 


him. 

“ What!” said the Zingara in the Czeschen patois, her 
mournful and monotonous tones falling dreamily Legh ear, 
“what! the love is born already ?—the yellow hair has 
drawn you in its net so soon? Take care! take care! 
Your kiss ig not the first, nor will it be the last, on her 
lipp—” * 

o2 
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* Peace to your jargon!” broke in Strathmore, impera- 
tively, catching enough of the words to incense him: “ What 
are vay doing here, an idle vagrant prowling about to 
steal ?” 

She threw herself back with a proud, fierce gesture, the 
blood staining her bronze cheek, and a sinister light flash- 
ing in her eyes, that were darkly brilliant ag those midnight 
stars from which, in ancient days, her ancient race had 
prophesied to kings the fate of empires ; by which now, ina 
strange travestie of their old fame and faith, they babbled 
to peasant-girls of love-predictions : “ Steal!” she muttered 
in the Czeschon dialect: ‘Steal—from her house! I would 
not drink a stoup of water that was Hers, to save myself from 

ing.” 

The words were 60 fiercely spoken, that Strathmore, 
catching thom imperfectly, thought he must have mistaken 
a langua, which, though known to him, was unfamiliar, 
and laid his grasp upon her afresh, 

“You must give some very good account of yourself, 
or I shall turn you over to the gendarmes, You are in 
porate groan at nightfall, and are here on no honest 
errand.’ 


She turned her eyes on him half proudly, half mourn- 
fully, with the same gaze with which she had studied his 
face under the Bohemian limes, and unconsciously his hand 
relaxed its hold and left her free. The regard, while it 
shamed the suspicion which accused her of low theft, atruck 
him with the same chill as when her vague words had traced 
out his future in Bohemia. An artist wonld have given 
that look to the changeless and fathomless eyes of the 
Eumenides. 

“ T have no need to thieve,” said the Bohemian, quietly 
and proudly, “and my errand I will not tell you—now. In 
a little time, when you hate where you still lové, you may 
share it—not yet. The sin is fair in your sight, and the 
Kiss is sweet on your lips to-night; when the sin bears its 
curse, and the kiss has turned to gall, come to me ; Redempta 
will show you your vengeance.” 

She turned swiftly, and had passed away in the gloom 
through the trees before he could arrest her, taking advan- 
tage of the pause of invelumtary hesitancy which he made, as 
he debated with himself whether this woman was a maniac, 
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or whether again he might not have misunderstood the 
Czeechen dialect, rendered doubly unfamiliar as it was by 
the gipsy patois she loyed. 

His eyes vainly sought her in the twilight. She was out 
of sight ; and, disinclined to enter on the chase himeelf he 
passed into the house and apprising some of the servants 
that a beggar-woman was loitering suspiciously about the 
grounds, bade them have diligent search made for her. His 
order was obeyed ; but the Bohemian was nowhere dis- 
covered. She had made her way through the twilight like a 
night-bird, and had left as little trace of her path, 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE BROODING OF THE STORM. 


“ Henxani” was never better acted at the Francais than 
it was in the Marchioness’s private theatre that sultry mid- 
summer night. So many people were staying at the Bosquet 
de Diane that no other andience was needed, and save one 
of the Royal Dukes from St. Cloud, Erroll was the only 
externe guest. A little note with but halfa dozeu lines in it 
had been sent over to Sir Arthur's villa, signed “ Marion, 
Vavasour and Vaux.” That very morning Erroll had vowed 
to leave Autenil as soon as his uncle’s death or recovery re- 
leased him, and while foreed to remain there to go no more 
to the mazsonnetie; but Vhomme propose et femme dispose ! 
The few lines of gracious courtesy and raillery on his eremite 
tastes invited him that evening, and broke asunder all his 
freshly-forged resolves ! 

From ber bijou theatre, of which Lady Vavasour was 
singularly fond, actérs and audience met again in the sup- 
per room, decorated & la Louis Quinze, where she loved 
to revive the petits soubor that came in with the Regency 
and went out with the lution. These suppers were a 
peculiar charm of the Bosquet de Diane, and to-night one of 
the most brilliant of them followed on “ Hernani,” at which 
the sparkle of the wit might fairly have vied with the mots 
of Claudine de Tencin, Piron, ombivarol; at which the Duc 
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de Vosges, regarding his hostess, began to ponder that the 
advice of Arthus de Bellua might after all 3 the best, and 
that it would be well to sboot a lover whom there seemed 
no chance of supplanting ; and at which Erroll’s mots were 
so sparkling and hie spirits so high, that some of the men 
there wondered to themselves if he were bent on eclipsing 
Strathmore. 

‘The supper lasted long, cvery one loth to leave a table 
at which ho was so well amused, and with the introduction 
of those perfumed cigarettes which Lady Vavasour per- 
mitted to be smoked in her presence, and which scented 
the air with a delicate Oriental odor, fresh jeux de mots 
seemed introduced, and it was very late when the Bourbon 
Prince took his departure. Son Altesse Royal was always 
cordial: ious and en bon camarade with Strathmore, 
whom fe detained now at the door of his carriage, saying 
some last words relative to the Sartory Stakes, for whi 
their horses were respectively entered ; and when he rolled 
away, Strathmore stood outside the house a few moments, 
while Lord Vavasour left the entrance-hall after accom- 
panying the Duc to his carriage. The air was pleasant, 
for the night was very sultry and oppressive, as with the 
near approach of a tempest ; it reminded him of the one, 
now near twelve months past, when the first words of love 
had passed his lips to Marion Vavasour, and he had thrast 
into his breast the crimson leaves that had been pressed 
against her lips ; it was she only of whom he thought now 
ag he paced up and down, while the dawn broke above 
the woods to the cast. His passion had this characteristic 
of a worthier love—that its success had not weakened, 
but tenfold strengthened it, and her memory alone filled 
his thoughts now in the hot, hushed stillness. She was 
his ! and he would have driven out of his path the boldest 
that had dared to seek her love, he would have, revenged 
with death the fairest rivalry that had dared to usurp his 

lace ! 

Some twenty minutes might have gone by when, as he 
turned to re-enter the maisonnetis by one of the French 
windows which stood open to the piazza, the figure of a 
man came between him and the moonlight, he did not see 
whether from the villa or the gronnds, though a moment 
after he recognized Erroll. They met as the vue left, 
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and the other turned to enter, the house, met, for the first 
time alons since the day at White Ladies, when words 
about a woman, rash on the one side, bitter on the other, 
had laid the axe at the root of their friendship. In a 
clearer light, or when his own thoughts had been leas pre- 
occupied, Strathmore must have noticed the change that 
had come over Erroll in the short half hour that had gone 
by from the time of the Duc’s departure, when he had 
been Janghing and talking at the supper table with all his 
usnal gaiety, and even more than his usual wit, Then, 
his mots had sparkled through the conversation, dropped 
out in his soft, lazy voice, and his laugh had rang as often 
and as clearly as a young girl’s—now, his face was hag- 
gard and lined, and as he puiled the Glengarry over his 
eyes his hand shook slightly, like the hand of a man who 
has been drinking deeply, which was scarcely the case 
with him, since he had never left the society of titled 
women. 

Strathmore, however, did not observe this; it was very 
dark just then, as the clouds swept over the moon, and 
the lights from Lady Vavasour’s villa, which were stream- 
ing fall in his own eyes, dazzled them, while Erroll stood 
with his back to their blaze. : 

“I thought you had left us, Bertie. Have a cigar?” 
he began, holding out his own case: “What a hot night, 
isn’t it? There’s a storm brewing. We shall have it 
down in half an hour.” 

“Tt looks dark,” said Erroll, briefly, as he struck a fasée, 

“Mild word! How sweet those limes smell, rather op- 
pressive, though. I will walk across the grounds with you 
to Sir Arthur’s ; how is he to-day ?” 

“Not much better.” 

Well, really that tyrannous old gentleman has lived 

uite long enough,” laughed Strathmore, as he moved 
dow the terrace steps: “I want you to have that Hurat- 
‘wood property, the timber is magnificent. What do you 
think of Milly Mostyn ?—lovely figure, hasn't she? Only 
unluckily, some wicked fellows do say it is sadly fictitious, 
and disappears when her maid disrobes her.” 

“We're often tricked in that way,” langhed Erroll. But 
the laugh was forded, and he polled his cap down over 
‘his eyes as they walfed on under the limes and across the 
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lawn of Marion Vavasour’s rose-gardene, Strathmore talk- 
ing to a spaniel of hers, that had run after and leapt npon 
him—a beautiful creature with a collar of silver bells. 
Erroll glanced at the spaniel as they strolled on in silence 
farther, and a bitter, haggard smile came on his face: 
“She caresses you to-night—she will caress me to-morrow 
aa a German Prince or a French Duc the next 
lay!” 

Strathmore laughed slightly ; his laugh had a peculiar 
intonation ; it was not often that it warmed, but rather 
chilled : 

“ Poor Bonbon! How severe you are on her, What hag 
she done to deserve such philippics ?” 

“Nothing ! She merely made me think that she strangely 
resembles—her mistress !” 

“Her mistress!” repeated Strathmore, He hated to 
hear the name of Marion Vavasour spoken by any: ‘“ Your 
remark is open to an odd construction, Erro!] ; what do you 
mean by it ?” 

Erroll swang round and paused where they now stood, 
under the limes in the midst of Lady Vavasour’s gardens, 
nothing near them but the night-birds, which swept with 
@ swift rush through the foliage, fleeing to refuge before 
the storm—nothing watching them but the quick lustrous 
eyes of the dog, that glanced rapidly from one to the other. 

“Strathmore, do you believe now in the love of that 
woman as you did twelve months ago ?” 

“To the full.” The answer was mild as yet, but Strath- 
more's eyes were beginning to glitter coldly and angrily, 
Of all things he hated his personal feelings to be probed, his 
personal matters touched. 

“What!” broke in Erroll; his manner was utterly 
changed from its usual soft and lazy nonchalance, and his 
words were spoken by hoarse, abrupt efforts: “What! you 
are as mad about her, then, as you were a year ago! You 
never see—you never think—” 

Strathmore laughed a little again, more chilly than 


before. 

“My dear Erroll! a year before you were 80 good a8 to 
intrnde your counsels on me—pray don’t be at the trouble 
to repent them. I bore rather wl with your interference 
then, I may do so still worse now.” * 
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* Bear with it as you will! but do you mean to tell me, 
then, that, arch-coguette as Marion Vavasour is, you are 
mad, blind, infatuated enough to believe she will for- 
ever——” 

“* Forever’ is a word for fools,” interrupted Strath- 
more, with his chilliest smile ; ‘even forbearance will not 
last ‘ forever,’ if it be tried too far, as you take s fancy to 
try it tonight 1” 

“For God’s sake, do not let our friendship be broken 
for her!” muttered Erroll, with so strange a vchemence 
and pein that the spaniel Bonbon jumped upon him whin- 
ing plaintively : “It will stay by us when all the women’s 
Jove on earth has rotted out of our hands—do not Iet jer 
destroy it!” 

“Faugh !” said Strathmore, with contemptuous impa- 
tience : “If we had not left the ladies’ presence st supper, 
I should say our good host the Marquis’s wine had got in 
your head, mon cher! The duration or rupture of our 
entente cordiale lics in your own choice ; all I beg of you 
is, cease to meddle with my private matters. I must take 
the liberty to remind you, that you are neither my keeper 
nor my father-confessor!” 

Strathmore’s words were light, sneering, and cold ; such, 
flung at a man in a moment of high excitement, keen 
suffering, and strong feeling, are like ice-water flung on 
flames ; they came so now to Erroll, and on the spur he 
said, what might never have passed his lips : 

“You must be a :nadman or a fool, Strathmore!” he 
broke in hotly and quickly; “I do not want to be your 
confessor, to see that you arc fettered hand and foot. It 
is no secret Dow, you never attempt to keep it so. You 
are the slave of her idlest caprice, you are utterly chained 
and infatuated by her—all the world sees it. It is a thing 
publicly and plainly known enough. Men jest and jecr 
ove Lm bh > 4 

“Because they envy it—as perhaps lo?” 

“They ridicule pt behind your back.” went on Erroll, 
hurriedly, not noticing (or evading) the sneer, which was all 
the more cutting for its tranquillity : “I tell you what they 
—sneaks and cowards !—only say out of your hearing. You 
have no will of your own with her—she rules pou as she 
pleases. Great Heavens ! you make such a by-word of 
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your name, such s wreck of your ambition, for the sheer 
Bake of this wanton adulteress !” 

* Silence !” 

The word hissed out on the air like the ring of 8 bullet. 
The bleck, silent wrath of his vengeful race glared in 
Strathmore’s eyes til] they gleamed like steel, and he turned 
away with a smile that had darker meaning in it than the 
hottest fury or menace, that could have shaped itself into 
oaths or words. 

“T should shoot any one else dead for that to-morrow 
morning! I do not need to say our acquaintanceship 
ceases from to-night ? Bonbon, ma belle, allons nous en! 
Voila la pluie gui tombe.” 

He moved away with a low and punctilious bow of con- 
temptuous courtesy ; but with a sudden movement Erroll 
awung round and stood before him in the path; in the 
yellow moonlight his face looked very pale, and the nerves 
of his lips twitched under his moustaches : 

“Stop ! we shall not part like that!” 

‘They stood face-to-face in the middle of Marion Vava- 
sour’s paradise of flowers, while the firet storm-drops fell 
among the leaves above head slowly one by one, and 
the garish light of the moon, which looked duskily red, 
against the clouds, strayed in streaks across the dark- 
ness. 

“Wait a moment!” Erroll’s voice was thick as he spoke, 
and shook slightly : “1 risked death for you once, I would 
do it again to-night. We have lived, and shared, and 
thought together, as though the same mother had borne 
us, We have not prated about it like boys, but we have 
held each other closer than men of the same blood do. 
‘We never had an evil word between us till she wrought 
them Strathmore ! is all #at to be swept away in a single 
night ?” * 

The words were more eloquent by feeling than they were 
by rhetoric ; they would have softened most men—Strath- 
more they did not even touch. He stood with his arms 
folded and his cigarette in his mouth, while his face wore 
its darkest deadliest sneer. When his will was crossed, his 
wrath was roused, or his pride touched, the man was bronze ; 
words could not scathe, pity could not stir, memory could 
Rot soften him. Once his glance grew a little gentler, it 
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weg at Erroll’s first words ; but it soon passed away, andiho 
merciless eneer set on his lips again. 

Yon are admirably theatrical! but we are not playing 
*Bernani’ now, and I should prefer that we used the lan- 
guage of gentlemen. It is sad waste of stage-talent, and L 
should like fewer phrases and more rational ones! Lady 
‘Vavasour can in no way be charged with having caused the 
“evil words’ you speak of ; you have only yourself to thank 
for them by your madman’s conduct, and by your very 
marked insolence to me. Be so good as to oblige me by 
letting me pass?” 

“Not yet,” swore Erroll between his teeth ; a hot ftush 
had come on his face, and his eyes were excited ; Strath- 
more's words cut him to the quick, less for their insult, than 
their chill and sneering heartlessness: “You insult me for 
her sake—you turn against me because I tell you frank; 
what all your friends and enemies say with one voice ebiad 

yur back—because I seek to warn you against your insane 

elief, your wretched slavery, with a wanton coquette, a 
titled harlot ? What if I told you she were faithless to 
uw? 

For an instant the words struck Strathmore like a shot, 
and be made one first swift panther-like movement as though 
to spring upon and rend limb from dimb, the man that 
dared to whisper this thing to him ; then he restrained 
himeelf, and laughed, a low, cold, imperious laugh of con~ 
tempt and of power ; he took the cigarette leisurely from 
his lips, and his eyes, that glittered like a furious hawk’s, 
fastened on Erroll with deadly significance, 

“What!” he said slowly, and gently winding a loosened. 
leaf round the cigarette: “ What? hy you would give 
me your life for the lie, c'est tout !” 

“But if I could prove to you that it were true?” 

“Proye it, then! You have dared to hint it, dare to 
make it good?” hissed Strathmore through his teeth, 
where he leaned forward as a boar-hound strains to leap upon 
his foes, while the leash holds him back from the death- 


er Phe blood rushed to Erroll’s face, staining it crimson, his 
head sank like a man suddenly and sorely stricken ; he 
stood motionless in the still and sultry night. . 

“Prove it, if you are not the greatest dastard upon 
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earth ;” hissed Strathmore, his voice vibrating with the sup- 
passion which was worse in men of his blood, than 
the darkest wrath of a more open and gnicker-spent anger : 
« Frove it I say, if it is not the vilest lie that jealousy ever 
jawned !” 
vO My God! it is the truth I spare you!” The words 
‘wrong ont from him, died on his lips too low to be over- 
heard, as he forced them back to silence, by the might of a 
generous self-sacrifice which wrestled in conflict with a fiery 
temptation. He stood silent, stood to be branded as a liar! 
No other man would have uttered that word to Bertie 
Enroll, and lived when the dawn rose. 

Strathmore looked at him, in the uncertain shimmer of 
the moon that streamed fitfully between them through the 
boughs; and he laughed, tauntingly, scornfuily, impe- 
riously, while a cold exultant light glittered in his eyes, and 
a fiendish encer sat on his lips: 

“You dare not? I thought so, Fie, gir, for shame! 
No this is cowardice as well as falsehood? You play in a 
new réle!” 

The words cut through the air like the swift whirr of the 
sabre, and Erroll—stood silent still, The veins swelled to 
cords on his temples ; the blood left his face till it looked 
white and drawn like a corpse; hesti ‘led with a horrible 
temptation. A word uttered, a word held back—in this 
Jay the whole gist of a great self-sacrifice, and of a great 
revenge ; in this ley the whole powers of his choice. With 
a word he could strike down the man who stood there in 
the ycllow weird light, scorning and taunting and thrusting 
liar and coward in his tecth. With a word he could cast 
out of the paradise, where he had lain so long the man he 
envied every one of its sweet hours, every one of its 
honeyed draughts ; with a word he could turn his exultant 
idolatry to loathing hate, to bitter shame. With q word! 
And that word he was gibed and dared to‘utter ! h was a 
deadly struggle, but the past, with all its boyish memories, 
was closer knit about his heart, than about the heart of him 
whose laugh was grating on his ear, and whose insults were 
falling on his brain like drops of fire. His head drooped, 
his lips moved faintly, and he muttered like s man in his 
extremity : 

“God give me strength to keep silent !” 
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‘The words were very low, and were unheard as the night- 
birds cleft the air with a rushing sound, and the winds rising 
swept up with a moan through the trees, the moan of the 
storm afar off, 


A moment more and he lifted his head with s gesture of 
placid grace ; he chose to endure insult, aspersion, wrong, 
rather than do that he had it in his power to do now-——lay the 
barden on his shoulders, and turn the steel back into the 
breast of the man who had been his brother in all save the 
ties of blood : 

“ Since you deem it a falsehood, hold it one ; watch your 
own treasure. Jcan afford to be called a coward. But, 
Strathmore, if we must part, let it be in peace !” 

He held out his hand as he spoke, and the moonlight fell 
fall upon his face, with its frank and fearless beauty, while 
his eyes were filled with the wistful, forgiving, lingering 

of a woman. The look, the words, the actions shoul 

ave unlocked a flood of golden memories and thoughts of 
pout, and should have swept away, as the light of morn- 
ing sweeps aside an evil dream, all the dark and brutal 
psssions which a few seconds had brought to birth. But 
im the tangled web of Strathmore’s nature -ran one hell- 
woven thread ; in anger he was pitiless, in revenge relent- 
Jess, With a sneer on his lips be signed away the hand 
held ont to him : 

“You might know me better; I never forgive!” With, 
these brief words he turned and passed across the sward 
followed by the spaniel. Once, when he had reached the 
marble piazza, he turned and glanced at the night. Erroll 
was out of sight ; there was only the heayy darkness that 
hung like a pall above the earth, and the angry moon 
gleaming blood-red where she glared through the mist. 
‘The roar of the winds was rising louder, and from afar the 
be broke, eubdued and sullen. The storm was near 
at hand! 


STRATHMORE. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE ASHES IN THE LAMP, 


THERE was no moment when Lady Vavasour was 80 
resigtless as en négligée in her own dressing-room. With 
halt the pearls and diamonds of her regalia glittering on her 
in the presence-chamber of St. James’s or the Tuileries, 
though perhaps more dazzling, she was less dangerous than 
reclining among her cushions like the Odalisque of a harem, 
with the light softly shaded and the air scented with attar 
of roses, with her shower of hair unloosed, and the folds of 
some texture, white as snow or delicate in coloring as the 
blush on the opel, half enshrouding, half unveiling her, as 
the sea-foam the goddess. She was so lovely, then, at mid- 
night or morning! and it was a privacy wherein so few 
saw her, while of even those fow each believed himself the 
only one! 

itrathmore looked at her where she lay, with her feet 
softly sheathed in pearl-broidered slippers, and a slight 
amile of amused reverie just parting her lips. He adored 
her beauty now as madly as at first, and his eyes dwelt on 
it unsated, indeed, with a fiercer and fonder delight, because 
it had been long his own. It was the morning after 
Hornani, and he thought of the hint that had been thrown 
out to him the night before, with disdainful ridicule and 
bitter scorn of the man who had employed such methods 
to implant the lie he had not even dared repeat. Long ago 
at White Ladies he bad suspected where the root of Erroll’s 
bitterness upon her lay ; in the last few weeks at Auteuil 
his suspicion had strengthened into certainty, ahd this 
morning, 28 he felt her hand wander over his brow when he 
ws at her feet, he repented that he had allowed the memory 
of any friendship to stay him, and that he had not washer 
out with fitter punishment the coward envy that had sought 
to revenge ‘teat on him by the suggestion of a hideous 
suspicion. ‘Truly all better things are swept away betwixt 
me a once the face of a woman has come between 
them 
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« What are you thinking of, caro ?” she asked him, softly 
touching his hair. 

In her husband's house they were as seoure from intrusion 
as though they had been alone in Naxos or Cyprus, Celeste 
was always without en sentinelle on euch occasions, and even 
that precaution was needless. 

“T was thinking—how many would make you faithless to 
me if they could.” 

«‘ What a wide field for speculation—there are hundreds ! 
Wall it they succeeded, I should not expect you to com- 


““Hnsh$ Do not jest about that.” 

“Why not?" she laughed: “Love wisely taken is a 
jest, you know. You would have no right to complain, 
Cecil, One may be queen of all the world, but not sove- 
reign of one’s self ; and our hearts are like Ben Jonson's 
‘blow-ball” now here, now there, wherever the winds of 
chance and caprice like to float them. Indeed, I should 
expect yon to take your congé with the most tranquil 

aoe. some! what would you do if I snid I loved you no 
longer ?” 

The question was asked with that mocking malice which 
was part and parcel of her nature; this delicate, youthfal 
creature loved to torture! His passionate eyes looked up 
into hers with the jealous love of Othello: 

“Do! God knows! Take your life or my own—or 
both!” 

The answer was not wholly a jest, too deep a meaning 
hy in the look he fastened on her and the unconscious 
vibration of his voice ; and, for once, she felt a vague terror 
at the force of the love she had delighted to excite and 
feed, till it lost all reason in its madness ; for once she felt 
that she had roused what she could not so easily allay, 
and that the weakness she triumphed and tyrannized over, 
was » strength which might one day menace her, when no 
words ef hers would be able to soothe it away. For the 
moment she feared the work of her own will, the next she 
gloried in her power, and laughed, her white fingers 
caressingly wandering among the dark chestnut waves of 
his hair, 

“What a horrible answer, Cecil! One would think we 
were in the Oingue Cenio/ You swift, silent Strathmores 
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have mnch more of the Italian in you than of the English 
nature. You ought to be a Colonna or a Malatesta, with 
the stecl in your sleeve, and the poison in your ring. What! 
has one love become so necessary to you, that life would be 
unbearable without it? Oh, Lucifer, Son of Morning, how 
art thou fallen !” 

“But my fall has opened heaven to me, not exiled me 
from it,” smiled Strathmore, as he lay at her feet : “ Why 
do you wonder at my answer? Love has turned to crime in 
its agony more than once since the world began.” 

“ Perhaps—but not in or world-——” 

“Where passion enters all worlds have the same law! 
You have made me learn the same madness as an Jsraclite 
learnt from Mariamne s thousand years ago, a8 twice & 
thousand a Spartan learnt from Cleonice.” 

“Who both taught it to be slain by it! What an 
ominous souvenir! You would not slay me, Cecil?” And 
the loosened tresses swept against his brow, and her eyes 
looked laughingly yet lovingly into his. 

* Almost I could, rather than other eyes should feast on 
you. Ah, Marion! when men Jove as I love, they loathe 
the very daylight to look on what they idolize.” 

“Tu es fou,” she interrupted him, but the words were 
spoken go softly that they were themselves a caress: “It isa 
madness, Cecil! But why, I wonder, are men who love us 
as you do, imperiously, avariciously, jealously, and would 
hate us as pitilessly, always most dear to women? Why ? 
It is very béte,” 

“Why? Because you know no love worth the name 
ever yet bore the shadow of a sharein what it loved ; 
because you delight to feel yourselves the mistresses of a 
man’s life, and taste your power to give him misery or 
rapture, to yield him a god’s delight, or cast him out to 
worse torture than the cursed! ‘To learn how men can 
love, women must be loved as I love you.” 

"Ab, my cold, proud Strathmore, what lava flames Ia 
beneath the ice!” she murmured, while the smile still 
hovered on her lips : “You did not know your own nature 
till I loved you!” 

As she stooped towards him, her caress lingering on his 
brow, the forward movement dislodged a note which lay 
among the laces, silks, and Eastern stuffs piled on her 
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Tuxurious couch, so that it fell, with its superscription 
upward, upon Strathmore’s arm. He took it up to throw it 
towards a table which: stood near, attaching no import to it, 
bat Lady Vavasour with a qnick movement interposed her 
hand, and as he gave it to her he caught sight of the 
handwriting. Coupled with the memories of the night that 
wos just passed, it struck on Strathmore with a keener 
suspicion, 

“You correspond with Erroll ?” he said, quickly, keeping 
the note in his hand. 

“T invite him to dinner, and he answers me,” she said, 
carelessly, with a little half-suppressed yawn: “and 
I do it pretty often since he is so adored a friend of 

are.” 

“Te this a dinner acceptation ?” 

“No, a refusal, I fangy. Milly Mostyn said something 
about his going back to England.” 

She had moved her han in as if to receive the note, 
but had checked herself, and lay with her head resting on 
her arm, with negligent grace, and her lashes drooping 
languidly. Nothing could be more easily indifferent than 
her manner, but as his eyes fastened on her, a faint color 
deepened the sea-shell bloom on her chgeks, and Strathmore 
noted it with the swift Moor-like jealousy that always ran 
in leash with such love as his. On his impulee he would 
have wrenched the envelope open; honor and courtesy 
compelled him to restrain himself, but he did not give up 
the note, 

“ Will you permit me to read this? I have my reasons,” 
he asked her, He believed she might resent, but could not 
refuse him. 

«Nol? 

The single prohibition was uttered with disdainful non- 
chalancesand haughty sovereignty ; the superb and graceful 
maa gration of a proud woman subjected to a doubt that is 
insult, 

“No? Why not? You claim your right to my confi- 
dence, I claim my title to yours.” 

She raised herself npon her arm from her cushions, with 
questioning wonder in her eyes, and a smile of scorn upon 
her hy «she Marion Vavasour, to be ene in judg- 
ment by a lover who was as wax in her hands, and whom 
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she could have bent to any sin, or any folly, at her word ! 
She to be doubted, questioned, opposed t 

. Condens | 1 she e-ccloed, % with ma scornful curl on her 
lovely lips, and an an; in es, new to 
them for Marian Vaviater eas by nature. of a eminy, in- 
eouciant temper, rarely troubled by irritation or bitterness: 
* What confidence can be needed in such atrifle? You 
have lost your senses, Cecil, I think. Certainly, since you 

sume to disbelieve my word, I shall not allow you to 
insult me by verifying it.” 

“Tt is not I who have lost my senses, but you your 
memory, Marion,” said Strathmore, the black jealousy in 
him leaping into sudden life : ‘‘ Discourteous or not, I must, 
doubt either your word or your recollection. This is 2 
strangely lengthy ‘ dinner 

The letter which had fallen from its envelope, was of four 
pages closely covered with many lines, For an instant her 

elos doses and then died out, leaving her cheek pale, her 

beneath his, and her fluent tongue was silent, 

rathmore rose to his feet, ing the letter in his hand 

8 hideous suspicion coiling round him, and the jealous love 
in him working up in silence : 

“ Since you must be in error as regards its meaning, Ledy 
Vavasour, do you now permit me to read this mere ‘dinner 
refusal ??” 

“Nol” 

And as the single word was launched from her lips in 
haughty denial, with the swift movement peculiar to her, 
she raised herself from her pile of cushions, caught the note 
in her hand, twisting it by a rapid action from his hold, and 
held it to a spirit-lamp that was burning liquid e On 

, the table which stood with her coffee at her elbow. The 
flame caught, it flared alight, and shrivelling in a second, 
the note fell, a harmless heap of light geey ashes,cinto the 
jasper saucer of the lamp, its words destroyed, its secret safe. 
Then she laughed softly and nmusedly at her own success— 
her mood changing like a child’s. 

« Amigo mio,” she said, gaily, “ never oppose a woman-— 
she will always outwit you! While you have but one mode 
of Menace, we have a eek resources of Finesse !” 

‘favasour was ing, tranquil, at her ease again, 
now ‘dat the note was floating cmon the liquid perfume in 
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ashes which could tell no tales. Done in one moment, ere he 
could arrest ber hand or avert the flame, the action literally 
for that moment confounded Strathmore, and strack him 
dumb ; the next, the abhorred sui seemed writien in 
letters of flame before his eyes. is love, though an utter 
slavery in its bondage, was imperious in its dark and bitter 
jealousy ; the blood rushed over his forehead, and his teeth 
elenched hard, as he saw the ashes fall into the essence, and 
heard her low, soft laugh of triumph : 

“ That letter holds a seoret so dear that you destroy it ! 
So be it, then! I will wrench it out of the man who 
shares it 1” 

He moved to leave her presence, but, before he could 
escape her, she raised herself from her couch, and Inid her 
hand on his arm--the hand that could hold him closely as a 
chain of iron : 

“ Cecil, you must be mad! Wait and listen to me!” 

deny word of her voice he was used to obey as though he 
had no law save her will; but the very weakness of the love 
she had triumphed over, made its ferocity when crossed with. 
the looming shadow of the slightest rivalry; now he throw 
her hand off him ; 

“ Listen !—you have palmed one falschood off on me 
already, why wait for another ? Your,own secrets you must 
keep as you will, but the man who shares them shall answer 
to me——” 

* You are mad, Cecil!” cried Marion Vavasour again, her 
eyes lighting with pretty, contemptuous anger, as of a 
spoiled beanty crossed in her will, while the slender hand 
closed still on his arm with a movement that, slight as it 
was, might betray anxiety: “I forbid you to do any such 
thing! fy name disputed over, as over some dancer’s, or 
rosiére’s! J forbid it—~I will not have it!” S 

“ Leteme go!” said Strathmore, so rife with passion that 
he scarce knew or heeded what he aaid : “Let me go! You 
have lied to me, and I will know what made the need of a 
lie’ You burnt the letter, lest I should even see one word ; 
T have a right to know what those words were which must 
have been iaithlesaness to me; I cannot grind it from 
you by force—I will seek it where I can, and, by God! 


The words broke asunder unuttered; he could not put 
Pa 
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into plain speech the hideous thought which he would have 
Gisbelieved, in the teeth of all evidence on earth or heaven, 
save her own witness against herself. His strength went 
down under the torture of the mere doubt that she could be 
faithless to him, and the oath died away on his lips, which 
were blanched as death ; his love swept aside all beyond 
itself ; to her he had no pride, and he threw himself beside 
her, twining in his hands her loosened hair, and scorching 
her brow with his breath. 

“T am mad, if you will! My God! have pity on me. I 
never stooped to any living thing—I stoop toyon! Give a 
thought to another you shall not—you cannot! For the 
love of Heaven, tell me what it is you hide?” 

“No!” 

And she thought with all a woman's glad idolatry of 
power how utterly this man loved her! 

“Do not trifle with me,” mattered Strathmore, inco- 
hewn twisting round his hands, in his delirious suffering, 
the golden meshes of her hair, as though with that frail 
bond to knit her to him through life and death: “Tell me 
the truth—the trath !—or I will wrench it from the coward 
who has robbed me. No man should thieve even a glance 
of yours, and live———” 

‘he words were muttered in his throat, fierce in their 
menace, yet imploring in their pain; his very life—more 
than his life—hong on this woman's love. Sbe saw he wan 
no longer to be played with ; she saw that every syllable he 
said would be wrought ont; she saw that here—with his 
jealous sion loosed—he was no more her slave, but had 

e her master, and Marion Vavasour shrank from his 
and from his gaze ; she feared the strength of what she 
fed invoked. 

But she was 8 woman who knew well how to deal with the 
men she ruled. Her hand gently touched his brow, and 
she stooped towards him with a pitying, tender amile : 

“ Ah, Cecil! can you not trast me even in so little? 
Sceptic ! you are unjust and cruel ; I but burnt that letter 
to spare you pain !” 

To spare me pain! Quick !—tell me ali—all !” 

“ No,” she whispered, ing till her wooing lips kissed 
his brow: “let it pass. You know I love yon—love but 
you! Let it pass, my dearest !” 
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“Never! Tell me—at once—or I seek him this 

pene re ped 7 
2 stoo] lower still, while her fragrant breath was 

warm on his cheek, and her whisper stole on his ear : 

“Then—then (let it stir no words between you, Cecil, 
for my sake!) but—your friend was very treacherous to 
you, and that letter spoke a love which was as hateful to 
ne as it was craven to you. That is all the truth! Forgive 
me its concealment ; I would so gladly have saved you ita 
pain!” 


CHAPTER XXIil. 
THE SWOOP OF THE VULTURE. 


AN hour afterwards, Strathmore quitted the Bosquet de 
Diane, and took his way across the grounds. He ed at 
his usual leisurely pace, he had a cigar in his mouth, and his 
menner was tranquil as usual; but adog glancing at bim 
would have shrank whining end frightened away, and a 
stranger meeting him and looking at the deadly glitter in 
his eyes under their drooped lids, would have thought, “that 
man. is bound on a merciless errand.” The hour was just 
mid-day, the birds had ceased from song, the scythe lay 
among the unshaven grass, the vintagers afar off had left 
their work, the very leaves hung stirless. All nature was 
calm and at rest—all, save the same passions which have 
drenched the laughing earth in blood, and mocked the 
sweet, hushed stillness of the summer skies, and made the 
fair day hideous with their riot, since the suns of Asia shone 
on the white uptumed face of the First Dead, and the curse 
was branded on the brow of Cain. 

Strathmore crossed the gardens without haste in his stepa, 
his hand closing on a little cane ; the blood of his race ran 
unchanged in his veins, dark with that ruthless wrath which 
had never yielded to the memory of mercy, the prayers of 
pity, or the rights of justice, and which had scathed all out 
of its path, aa the acythe sweeps the seeding-grass. To the 
woman he had quitted he had said but little; but he left 
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her to revenge the coward who had robbed him, by such 
chastisement as men do not speak of to women. Less fally 
told than hinted at, less ered by deliberate evidence 
than grasped in all its , accursed meaning, the 
treachery stood out black and bare before him. In his re- 
venge he would have spared no living thing that could have 
risen up betwixt him and it ; had he known of any darker, 
faller, fouler, which his birth and breeding could have per- 
mitted, or the age and the world allowed, he would have 
made the man he hated drain it to the last drop. He had 
left her, soothing her fears, promising her no violence—left. 
her, with the passions in his blood, that in darker ages far 
back, had trodden out human life pitilessty and recklessly, 
‘as 80 much waste water spilt, and had scored down with un- 
relenting bitterness the ruthless motto of a ruthless race, 
“Slay ! and spare not !” 

He walked across the grounds alone—once he glanced up. 
The radiant day seemed hot with flame, and the cloudless 
heavens looked brazen in the light. But he went onward, 
still calmly, leisurely as before, but with the bloodhound’s 
thirst growing ftrenger and stronger within him, and set 
but on one goal. at are our passions, once let loo: 
but sleuthhounds freed from leash, which ron down al 
before them, and hunt on even to the death ? 

A breadth of sward alone separated the matsonnetle of Lady 
‘Vavasour from the villa beyond. He opened the gates and 
passed on, leaving the paradise of roses behind him, 

ugh the glades of trees, the terrace which ran before 
the villa was visible, and a group of men were standing 
there. Three of them were strangers to him, the fourth 
was Erroll, who was standing with a brace of setters at hig 
feet, behind him the open window of the dark oak library 
he had just quitted, before him all the light of the summer 
noontide, * 

Strathmore saw him—and hig hand clenched down on the 
cane he held, that dainty jewelled switch, fragile and costly 
enough for a lady’s riding-whip, As the sun flickered 
through the branches on to his face it was calm and ini- 
sive, but there was a cruel smile about his mouth, and 
in serey eyes were black and lustrous, with a fierce, eager 
ight. 
othe setters as he approached gave tongue, and Erroll 
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tamed. He was talking with them of Court beauties, of 
Blois races, of the barcarit at Lilli Dorah’s, of all the trifies 
and the chit-chat of an ordinary Paris day ; for we smoke 
and gossip and laugh and dine while our lives are making 
shipwreck, and all we value is drifting away to the greedy, 
tideless sea of a fathomless past, that will never give bi 

its dead. As he looked up his face brightened—he thought 
Strathmore had come for @ tacit reconciliation. Enough 
had been said twelve hours before to have steeled him to 
any eich feeling ; but his nature was not capable of har- 
pouring revenge ; he forgave frecly—as he would have for- 
given now, even such epithets as men rever pardon, for the 
sake of all those thousand memories of childhood and man- 
hood, that were still warm abont his heart, not even to be 
washed out, and trampled from remembrance, by the tide of 
a jealous love, or by the sting of a bitter feud. 

‘He looked up, a smile of pleasure lighting his eyes, which 
had been heavy and worn before ; and Strathmore saw him 
as he came up the slope terrace—the man who had once 
flung himself im his defence into the near grip of death, who 
had ‘been with him in shifting scenes of danger, lesaare, 
revel, or privation, and who had trusted him ant shared 
his trust, as though the same mother had borne’ them, since 
they had been children ther playing with fallen chest- 
nus, or wading in the shallow estuaries under the woods of 
Waite Ladies, far away in England. Strathmore saw him, 
and looked at him with a relentless smile about his lips, and 
his hand closed tighter on the switch, with which he moved 
out of his path the curling tendrils of the clematis The 
“rerenge of men of his blood had always been swift and 
siknt, but they had always fasted it, slowly yet thirstily, 
dop by drop, with the fierce delight of the Vultare, as it 
sweeps and circles above ita prey, before it swoops down to 
‘wench tind tear. + lifted bia hy 

He went up the terrace-slope leisurely and lifted hia hat 
with suave exurtesy, the soft ceremony A which men of his 
Hood had ever clothed their deadliest approach, the silky 
yelvet glove which they had ever drawn over the merciless 
iron hand whose grip was death. 

Erroll'stood leaning against the side of the window ; he 
eould uot make the movement towards a tacit recon- 
ciliation, but he was ready to meet, to more than meet 
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ons. He only needed Strathmore’s hand stretched ont 
to him in silence, to give his own, and mnutely forgive 
the worst words which had been uttered twelve hours 
before, 

“Pardon, messieurs!” said Strathmore, quietly passing 
the other men, while they parted to let him approach ; as 
the sun fell on it, his face wore a strange look, out of keep- 
ing with the easy suavity of his manner. He moved on to 
the lib: window, where Erroll stood, with the sunlight 
full upon his face. Calmly, as though he tendered them 5 
cigar, Strathmore glanced round him at the three other men, 
with a bitter evil sneer about his lips: “Messicurs! is 
there any answer save one customary to a lie ?” 

The men—young fellows—surprised and embarrased, 
hesitated ; Erroll looked up, the angry blood rushing hotly 
to his face ; bat he stretched out his hand with an involun- 

gesture. 

“Strathmore ! you are in gross error! Come within here 
a moment ; I must have one more word with you.” 

“ Words are not my answer!” 

And as the syllables left his lips, hurled out in blind and 
deadly fury, he lifted his right arm, the jewelled handle of 
the cane flashed in the sunlight, the switch whirled through 
the air like a flail, with a shrill sound, and in the swiftnzss 
of a second had struck a broad, livid mark across Erroll’s 
brow, brutal as a death-stroke, ineffaceable as shame. 

© That for your treachery to me. I will have your life 
for your love tor her!” 

words were hissed in Erroll’s ear as the blow fell, low 
but distinct as the hiss of a snake, chill as steel, relentless 
as death, As he reeled back, for the moment staggered 
and blinded, Strathmore’s eyes fastened on the swollen crin- 
son bar, where the switch had cut its mark, with the steady, 
pitiless greed for revenge that, fed to the full, yet clamoured 
atill for more. In the blazing glare of the hot noon ths 
vile, ineffaceable insult seemed stamped on the living flesh 
in letters of flame, which nothing in past, or mnt, oF 
future, could ever cover or wash out, for which blood alone 
could ever atone. . . And Strathmore laughed low to 
himeelf a chill and mocking langh. Breaking the switch in 
two, he threw the fragments down at the feet of the man he 
had struck, his eyes glittering exnltant, the veins in his 
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face black and swollen in the fury of his wrath, a sneering 
smile eet about his lips, as he turned to the others with a 
Blight bow of careless courtesy : 

“ Measieurs! you are my witnesses——” But Erroll's 
hand struck his lips to silence with a force that would have 
sent a weaklier man hurled backward to the earth: By 
God! you must answer this.” 

The oath rattled in his throat, his face was white, save 
where the red cut stood out across his brow ; his voice was 
hoarse and his breath stifled as the words gasped out ; the 
suddenness of the foul indignity seemed to have paralyzed 
in him all save the sheer instinct of its revenge, and to have 
numbed and stricken even that. 

“With pleasure !” said Strathmore, while he drew on his 
right hand glove, slowly and gently. 

“ Where ?” 

The single word came from Erroll's throat, hoarse and 
stifled with passion. 2 

“In the Deer-park of the Bois, by the pond, if it enit 

‘ou. 
me Your hour ?” 

“ At sunset to-night? I am engaged until then.” 

“TJ shall await you.” 

«© Soit 1” v 

‘With these few rapid words all was said ; all had been 
done and ebokea. in less than sixty seconds, swift as thought 
and breathless as passion, staggering and bewildering those 
who looked on like the sudden flash of lightning in their 
eyes. Then he turned, bowed low to those standing by, 
passed along the terrace, and took his way across the lawn 
back to the Bosquet de Diane. He was well content. Halt’ 
his vengeance was wrought, the rest conld not now escay 
him. He thought of the bratal and ineffaceable insult he 
had givere with pigiless delight; of all yet to come he 
thought thirstily ; the jealous hatred and the revengeful 
greed that were within him could only be sated with ono 
rere 1! Life! which in a few hours’ time would be 
in his bands and at his mercy. Mercy, I say ?—the word 
has nothing to do with him ; it was not in his blood or in 
his creed. As ruthlessly as he had dealt out insult, he had 
it in him to deal out death, 

‘Once he glanced upward at the sky above head, and as the 
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hot beams fell on his eyes, across his pitiless and exultant 
thoughts, there strayed by some strange chain of memory, 
old familiar words, unheard, unread, since childhood: “ Let 
not the san go down npon thy wrath.” The sun was high 
in the noon-tide heavens, shining without shadow on the 
day that was at its full—the day that had dawned to be 
weighted with the wail of new lives, and the sighs of dying 
lips, with the burden of crowding crimes, and the bitterness 
of human words, with the cry of the slaughtered in far-off 
battle-fields, and the pent breathing of the toilers in great 
cities. When the sun should sink and the day fade into 
night, who should call back warmth to the lips they had 
seen close for ever; who should render unsaid the words 
they had heard curse the living; who should have power to 
bid them return to restore the deeds undone, the sin un- 
wrought, the graves unsealed, and yield back the hours gar- 
nered to the past? 

‘The old words, with their grand simplicity of counsel and 
of warning, crossed his memory; words which mark the short 

all too long for man’s wrath to endure, God forgive 
him! Strathmore only thought how, when that sun should 
rige to light another day, there should be one lost from 
amongst the numbers of the living, one human life the less 
upon the peopled earth ! 

Furies’ passions blinded him with their accursed lust, and 
his soul was set on vengeance—vengeance that would know 
20 pity, and yield no shrive. 

the sultry glare of the terrace he passed by abrapt 
transition into the aisles of the rose-gardens, into the midst, 
of gay groups gathered about Marion Vavasour; and, with 
a game of life and death to be played out before the sun 
went down, he joined in with the impromptu jests, the 
epigram, the graceful flatteries, as lightly and laughi 
as any there, There was not a sign by which to tell his 
past errand, not a glimpse to disclose the purpose upon 
which his will was set; yelb there was one whom the easy 
wit did not blind, whom the careless nonchalance did not 
deceive, and at first the bloom had wavered anxiously on 
her cheek, quickly, however, to be succeeded by an amused, 
exultant li cht in her gazelle eyes. 

Like Conigande, she loved well to see those she had 
ensnared reel up to dizzy heights, and stagger downwards 
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to yawning chasms, courting death and wasting life, to feast 
ber with proof of her own power. 

“Come to me in a few minutes,” ehe said, in a low tone, 
as she passed into the house an hour or two after. Her 
idlest whisper was his law, and he obeyed, entering her. 
boudoir, where the light stole subdued, and dreamy oriental 
odors filled the air. 

She stood by an étagére of flowers, idly toying with their 
blossoms, and turned towards him as he approached, with 
the imperions grace that so well became her : 

“Where had you been, Strathmore, when you came into 
the rose-garden ?” 

“To the stables. I know how you value Mazeppa too well 
to leave her to the stad-grooms.” 

‘The anawer was careless and natural; there was nothing 
to indicate that the reply was even an evasion; but Lady 
Vavasour made a gesture of impatience: 

“ Mazeppa and I thank you much, bat you came by the 
west gate of the gardens; the stables lie tothe south. Never 

lay with me, never evade me, it is utterly useless! You 
been to Bertie Erroll!” 

“Indeed, no. You are distressing yourself most need- 
Jessly, my dearest!” aa 

Strathmore spoke softly and persuasively 5 he was solici- 
tous to guard from even a suspicion of what was unfitting 
for her ear and her sex in the work which was wrought by 
her own beanty. . 

“ Bush!” she said, petulantly, her eyes glancing into his, 
with the gaze with which she knew she could have made 
him lay bare the dearest secret that ever locked in honor: 
“Yon are only deceiving me. You have broken your word; 
you have taken revenge when you promised me to forbear it.” 

‘ Well !—I do not come of an over-forbearing race.” 

He spéke with & slight smile—a smile that, momentary 
as it was, strack a chili to her like the touch of cold steel. 
She shuddered for an instant as she caught a glimpse of 
what this man’s revenge might be; shuddered as though 
with a prophetic dread of the future—thst dread which 
Tomancists idly call “ presentiment,” but which is often 
only the reflected color thrown before our steps of our own 
‘past e and follies, as our shadow falls in advance of us as 
we . 
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“ What did you say to him?” she asked, quickly. And 
the light was so shaded, that the flush of a certain anxiety 
which came and went in her cheek escaped him. As great 
sovereigns have feared their most abject alaves, when the 
might of their own tyranny has roused Proportionate might 
of passion in those who have long bent the knee to their 
word, so she now began to fear this man, whose love, now 
his weakness, might so soon become his strength—a strength 
to crush its tyrant: “What did yon say to him?” she re- 
peated, impatiently. “I wel? know, Strathmore!” 

He saw that she already guessed too truly to be evaded. 
longer, and her will in its lightest caprice lay on him like 
an iron chain, dragging him where it would. 

“T said nothing. I am not fond of words.” 

“ What was it that you did, then?” 

“Do not ask, my loveliest! These are not themes for a 
woman's car.” 

“ Bat I will know!” 

“Why? It is not a subject for you. Be content, your 
name is involved in no way, You may surely trust me to 
guard against that?” 

“ But I witt know!” There was all her wilfal, imperious, 
witching tyranny in her words, and in the geature wi which 
she spoke them: “ What have you done?” 

“1 have treated him as I should treat » hound that bit 
me.” 

Even though he spoke to a woman, he could not restrain 
the pitiless passion that vibrated through his voice, and she 
understood without translation. 

“ And he?” 

“He has but one course open. A coward would have to 
meet me, and he is not that.” 

An eager, exultant gladness lightened in her eyes, a flushed 
warmth came on her cheek, her graceful loveliness grew 
instinct, for one fleeting instant, with the fierceness of the 
panther as it rises for its spring; for one instant, while it 
Tent to her beanty a glow almost fearful, a life almost terrible, 
the dark revenge of Medea was given to a creature soft and 
radiant aa the morning. 

“You are right—yon are right,” she said, with nervous 
force. “ J was wrong who bid you stay your hand. Reven, 
it! Revenge becomes your race! Conld I think you would 
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enbmit to sech rank treachery; ait silent under such per- 
fidions rivalry? Revenge it, Strathmore! You are right.” 

The fierce words came strangely from those soft lips, that 
only parted with sweet laughter, or gave a wooing caress! 
Her hand closed upon the rich blossoms among which it 
wandered, crushing and breaking them. She stood there, 
fatal in her dazzling loveliness, fascinating him, confirming 
to fresh strength every evil instinct in him, inciting to yeb 
darker deed every worst passion of his soul, luring and 
tempting him to the impending crime which grew holier 
and dearer to him with every instant that drew him nearer 
to its act. 

If he had loved her ere now, in this hour he adored her ! 
The passion of his own nature found answering echo, spar, 
and unison in hers. In his mood then, a woman who had 
stood between him and his wrath would have been hurled 
out of his path, though he had worshipped her; the woman 
who spurred him to his revenge became thrice idolized, as 
her voice spoke the thoughts, and goaded the luste, of hie 
heart. He crushed her in a close embrace. 

“Be content! No man should seek to rob me of your 
love, and live!” 

“But—ah, my God!—I forgot. If your life should pay 
forfeit!” - 

‘The words died on her lips, her face was blanched, her 
eyes filled with the sudden terror of a horrible remembrance, 
the piteous fear of a ghastly thought—now she was but a 
woman who loved ! 

“That I must risk. But whether my own life fall, or not, 
my revenge will not escape me.” 

‘While he soothed and thanked her with his caresses, the 
answer, brief as it was, was pregnant with meaning. With 
the dews of death heavy upon him, and the mists of death 
blinding dis eyes, pe would still find strength to keep his 
grip upon his vengeance, and to take it standing on the 
brink of a yawning grave, which would, at the least, close 
over both, 

« But Cecil—Cecil—your own danger !” 

It was the anguished cry of a woman’s love, imploring 
in itg terror, yearning in its tenderness, shrinking in horror 
from the near approach of a fatal hour for him whom she 
holds dear, or—it was the most marvellous and matchless 
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acting with which the false breath of a woman’s lips ever 
yet duped man! 

“Think not of it, my worshipped one ; think as little 
asI! But, if it chance 80, if I never look upon your face 
again, kiss my lips when they are cold, kiss my eyes when 
they are closed, that your love may be with me in my 
grave; and remember, my love for you was such, that 
when my life was at its sweetest, when my years were at 
their richest, I died to revenge one whisper which sought 
to ateal you from me !” 

"Phe passionate answer broke from his lips, hoarse and 
tremulous with the hot tears that rose in his throat, and 
gpreng unbidden to his eyes—the first which had ever 
fpinecee there—as he looked on her ia her loveliness, and 

ought that when the morning rose her kiss might have 
‘no warmth to waken him, her voice no power to call him 
back to life, his eyes be forever blind and sightless to her 
gazo! Her own tears fell upon his brow as she bent 
towards bim ; but her glance looked into his with responsive 
meaning, her face lightened with his own vulture-thirat 
for vengeance, a smile of superb triumph wantoned on her 
lips—triumph to thus sway, and give away at will, to death 
or life, this man’s entire existence ! 

“Ab! this is to be loved, indecd, as poeta have fabled 
and as women have dreamed! Strathmore, revenge your- 
self and me—revenge! It is meet and just. And death 
shall not scathe you, nor come nigh you, my beloved. 
You shall retarn unharmed, untouched, to find your reward 
here!” 

She pressed his hand to her heart, where it beat warm 
and quick beneath its costly lace. As she bent over him 
her voice sank to ali its wooing softness, but thrilling with 
new and fiercer meaning, which fostered every darker 
passion in him, as tropic heat fosters the poisor-planta to 
seed and blossom, tempting and Bonding hnn to the crime 
that was sweet in his eyes as the gold-haired Ganhilda 
in the old Norse days wooed Eric the Viking to the sin 
of Cain. These were the passions that she loved to rouse 
in men, and see run riot in their deadly course; when a 
whisper, a caress from her, might have slaked them, her 
lips only fanned the flame. And here an eager thirst for 
revenge craved its food in her as in +im; here this soft 
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and radiant creature was crwel as any panther that ever 
sromaed, any suake that ever reared its brilliant painted 
crest, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“AND THE SUN WENT DOWN UPON HIS WRATH,” 


‘Tae sun waa setting, sinking downward beyond purple 
bars of cloud, and leaving a long golden trail behind it in 
its track—sinking slowly and sclemnly towards the west 
as the day declined, without rest, yet without haste, as 
though to give to all the sons of earth warning and time 
to leave no evil rooted, no bitterness unhealed, no feud to 
ripen, and no crime to bring forth seed, when the day 
should have passed away to be numbered with hours 
irrevocable, and the night should cast its pall over the 
dark deeds done, and seal their graves never to be unclosed. 
The sun was setting, shedding its rich and yellow light 
over the green earth, on the winding waters, and the blue 
hills afar off, and down the thousand leafy aisles close by ; 
but to one place that warm radiance wandered not, in one 
spot the rays did not play, the glory did not enter. That 
place was the Deer-pond of the old Bois, where the dark 
plants brooding on the fetid waters, which only stirred 
with noisome things, had washed against the floating hair 
of lifeless women, and the sombre branches of the crowd- 
ing trees had been dragged earthward by the lifeless 
weight of the self-slain, till the air seemed to be poisonous 
with death, and the grasses, as they moved, to whisper 
to the winds dread secrets of the Past. And here the 
light of the summer evening did not come, but only through 
the leafless boughs of one seared tree, which broke and 
parted the dark barrier of forest growth, they saw the west, 
and the sun declining slowly in its haze of golden air, 
sinking downward past the bars of cloud. 

All was quiet, save the dull sounds of the parting waters, 
when some loathsome reptiles stirred among its brakes, 
or the hot breeze moved its pestilential plants; and in the 
silence they stood fronting each other, in this silence they 
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had met, in it they would part. And there, on their right 
hand, through the break in the dank wall of leaves, shone 
the son, Jooking earthward, laminous and blinding human 
sight like the gaze of God. 

‘The light from the west fell upon Erroll, touching the 
fair locks of his silken hair, and shining in his azure eyes 
ag they looked up at the sunny skies, where a bird was 
soaring and circling in space, happy through its mere sense 
and joy of life ; and on Strathmore’s face the deep shadows 
slanted, leaving it as though cast in bronze, chill and 
tranquil as that of an Eastern Kaby!, each feature set into 
the merciless repose of one immovable purpose, Their 
faces were strangely contrasted, for the serenity of the one 
was that of a man who fearlessly awaits an inevitable 
doom, the serenity of the other that of a man who mer- 
cilessly deals out an implacable fate; and while in the one 
those present saw but the celmfiess of courage and of 
custom, in the other they vaguely shrank from a new and 
an awful meaning. For beneath the suave smile of the 
Duellist they read the intent of the Murderer. 

‘The night was nigh at hand, and soon the day had to 
be gathered to the past, such harvest garnered with it as 
men’s hands had sown throughout its brief twelve hours, 
which are so short in span, yet are so long in sin. “Ler 
NOT THE SUN GO DOWN UPON YOUR WRATH.” ‘There, 
across the west, in letters of flame, the warning of the 
Hebrew scroll was written on the purple skies; but he 
who should have read them stood immutable yet insatiate, 
with the gleam of a tiger’s lust burning in his eyes—the 
lust when it scents blood; the lust that only slakes its 
thirst in life. 

They fronted one another, those who had lived ag 
brothers ; while at their feet babbled the poisonous waters, 
and on their right hand shone the evening splendor of 
the sun. 

“One!” 

The word fell down upon the silence, and the hiss of a 
shrill cicada echoed to it like a devil's laugh. ‘Their eyes 
met, and in the gaze of the one was a compassionate 
pardon, but in the gaze of the other a relentless Inst. 

And the sun sank slowly downward beyond the barrier 
of purple cloud, passing away from earth, 
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“Two!” 

Again the single word dropped out upon the stillness, 
marking the flight of the seconds ; again the hoot of the 
cicada echoed it, langhing hideously from its noisome 
marsh. 

And the sun sank slowly, still slowly, nearer and nearer 
to its shroud of mist, bearing with it all that lingered of 
the day. 

“Three |” 

The white death-signal flickered in the breeze, and the 
last golden rays of the sun were still above the edge of the 
storm-cloud. 

There was yet time. 

But the warning was not read: there was the assassin’s 
devilish greed within Strathmore’s soul, the assassin’s 
dovili-h smile upon his lips ; the calmness of his face never 
changed, the tranquil pulse of his wrist never quickened, 
the remorseless gleam of his eyes never softened. It waa 
for him to fire first, and tho doom written in his look 
never relaxed. He turned—in sceming, carclessly, as you 
may turn to aim at carrion birds—but his shot sped home. 

yne moment Erroll stood erect, his fair hair blowing in 
the wind, his eyes full open to the light ; then—he reeled 
slightly backward, raised his right arm, and fired in the 
air! The bullet flew far and Harmless amidst the forest 
foliage, his arm dropped, and without sign or sound he 
fell down upon the sodden turf, bis bead striking against 
the earth with a dull echo, his hands drawing up the rank 
herbage by the roots, as they closed convulsively in one 


rief spasm. 

He was shot through the heart, 

And the sun sank out of sight, leaving a dusky, sultry 
gloom to brood over the noxious brakes and sullen stagnant 
waters, leaving the world to Night, as fitting watch and 
shroud of Crime ; and those who stood there were atricken 
with a ghastly horror, were paralysed by a vague and 
sudden awe, for they knew that they were in the presence 
of death, and that the hand which had dealt it was the 
hand of his chosen friend. But he, who had slain him, 
more coldly, more Jpitilessly than the merciful amongst us 
would slay a dog, stood unmoved in the shadow, with his 
ruthless calm, his deadly serenity, which had no remorse a8 
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it had had no mercy, while about his lips there was a cold and 
evil smile, and in his eyes gleamed the lurid flame of a 
tiger's triumph—the triumph when it has tasted blood, and 
slaked its thirst in life, 

“ Voyee !—il eat mort!” 

The words, uttered in his ear by Valdor, were hoarse and 
almost tremulous ; but he heard and assented to them un- 
moved, An exultant light shone and glittered in bis eyes ; 
he had avenged himself and her! Life was the sole price 
that his revenge bad set ; his purpose had been as iron, and 
his soul was as bronze. He went nearer, leisurely, and 
stooped and looked at the work of his hand. In the gloom 
the dark-red blood could yet be clearly seen, slowly welling 
out and staining the clotted herbage as it flowed, while one 
stray gleam of light still stole across, as if in love and pity, 
and played about the long fair hair which trailed amidst the 
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Orit atill lingered, faintly, fickeringly, as though loth to 
leave for ever that which one brief moment before had been 
instinct with all its richest glory; the eyes opened wide 
once more, and looked up to the evening skies with a wild, 
delirious, appealing pain, and the lips which were growing 
white and drawn moved in a gasping prayer : 

“ Oh God! I forgive I forgive. le did not know-———” 

Then his head fell back, and his eyes gazed upward with- 
out sight or scnse, and murmuring low a woman’s name, 
“Lucille! Lucille!” while one last breath shivered like & 
deep-drawn sigh throngh all his frame—he died. And his 
Murderer stood by to see the shudder convolee the rigid 
limba, and count cach lingering pang—calm, pitiless, un- 
moved, his face so serene in its chill indifference, its brutal 
and unnatural tranquillity, whilst beneath the drooped lide, 
his eyes watched with the dark glitter of a triumphant 
vengeance, the last agony of the man whom he had loved, that 
the two who were with him in this ghastly hour shrank in- 
voluntarily from his side, awed more by the Living than the 
Dead. Almost unconsciously they watched him, fascinated 
basilisk-wise, as he stooped and severed long flake of hair 
that was soiled by the dank earth and wet with the dew ; un- 
arrested they let him turn away with the golden lock in his 
hand and the fatal calm on his face, and move to the spot 
where his horse was waiting. The beat of the hoofs rang 
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muffled on the turf, growing fainter and fainter ag the galloj 
receded, Strathmore rode to her whose bidding had steel 
his arm, and whose soft embrace would be his reward ; rode 
swift and hard, with his hand closing fast on the promised 
pledge of his vengeance ; while behind him, in the shadowa 
of the falling night, lay a man whom he had once loved, 
whom he had now slain, with the light of early stars break- 
ing pale and cold, to shine upon the vozing blood as it 
trailed slowly in its death-stream through the grasses, stnin- 
ing red the arid turf. 
And the sun had gone down upon his wrath. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE MESSAGE ¥ROM THE DEAD. 


Tue golden curl of the dead man’s hair lay in her lap, in 
pledge and proof that her bidding had been done, that his 
revenge was taken; and over her lover, this 
Messalina with her cheek of childlike bloom, this Ciree with 
her glance of eae. and wreathed her white arms 
about him, and leaned on his her fragrant lips. And he was 
happy !—ay, as the drunkard is in the reeling madness of 
his revel, as the opium-cater is in the delirious insanities of 
his excitation ; he was happy with this guilt at his door, 
with this life on his soul, while the tresses of her hair swept 
soft against his check and the languor of her eyes looked 
back into his own. 

Remorse was not upon him—-she, even as she was his idol, 
became also his conscience and his God. His honor had 
bent like & green withe in her hands, and crime had no sting 
since it was just and sweet in her sight. 

‘The past bonur left no trail of its horror, the death sum- 
moned at his will followed him with no reproach ; as he had 
‘een without mercy, so he was now without remorse; the 
ghastly breath of the grave chilled him not in the dreamy 
warmth of her kisses, and in his heart the plague-spot_of 
crime was not felt while it beat upon hers. As man after 
deep draughts of strong wine has all memory dizzily 
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drowned, but every sense subtilely heated and roused, ao the 
fierce passions of which he had drank so deeply in one brief 
twelve hours had dulled all conscience, and fanned his blood 
to flame, For her sake, at her bidding, he had steeped his 
soul in the guilt of Cain ; and so much the more deeply as 
it doomed him, so much the sweeter grew his love. And 
the silken gold of the dead man’s hair lay there, wet and 
soiled with the night dews ; and he, the Living, gave it no 
glance of pity, no shudder of remorse, but looked up only to 
the cyes of the enchantress, and only drew her rich lips 
closer to his own. 

‘What though a hell had yawned before him for this 
deed ?—his heaven lay here in a woman's soft embrace. 
‘What were God or Man to him ?—she smiled upon his sin. 

“Strathmore !” 

Low whispered, the name struck on his ear as he passed 
the open window of a corridor leading back to his own room, 
in the gray of the early dawn. The casement looked upon 
the gardens, and in the faint light he saw the figure of a 
man standing there below. 

“ Strathmore !” 

At the second whisper he turned towards the embrasurc, 
and leaned out : 

“ Who are you ?” 

« T--hush |” said the speaker, in whom he now recognized 
Enrroll’s second : “ Wake no one, or they will wonder why I 
come like a thief in the twilight. As if saw you pass the 
window, I thought it better to call you than to rouse the 
house. I came to tell you that tonight’s affair may be the 
subject of inguiry, and'that it would be wise to get out of 

snot.” 


“Pshaw! All I do I defend.” 

He spoke carelessly and contemptuously where he leaned 
against the embrasure, looking down on® the speaker, who, 
although his adversary's second, had been an acquaintance 
also of his own. 

“ As you choose, I only tell you. Sir Arthur has rallied 
enough to be farious in hia grief. For myself, I shall go 
across the frontier. I have no fancy fo wait for the 


« That will be as you please, but it cannot concern me.” 
‘The other looked up at him in the light of the new-risen 
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gun, with something of that feeling, which had made him 
shrink from the man who had stood with a pitiless smile on 
hia lips, to watch the death throes slacken and grow still. 
He was a soldier, and thought little of a life taken or 
spared, but even he shuddered at Strathmore’s calm in- 
difference, whilst as yet but the short space of one sum- 
mer’s night stretched 1 betwixt so dark a tragedy and its 
author. 

“No,” he said, bluntly: “I believe you take no concern 

save in what touches yourself! Bat Erroll bade me, if he 
fell, give you this; it is all ho lcft to my charge—save 
another for a woman in England.” 
« He lifted his hand up, standing on the stone coping, and 
raised a letter. Strathmore stretched and took it, and the 
other turned away, without more words, and strode back 
across the lawn in the gloaming. 

The sun had risen high enough for the writing to be clear, 
and as his ayes fell on the superscription, where he stood 
alone in the deserted corridor while all around him slept, for 
the first time his own revenge recoiled back on him ; he re- 
membered how the life which he had taken had once been 

‘illed for bis own; he remembered how this man had 
loved him! The suddenness of this unlooked-for’ message 
from the dead, awoke memories which staggered his mer- 
ciless and immutable calm. He crushed the letter in his 
hand unread, and, leaving the house, wont out into the 
dawn instead of going to his chamber ; in that moment he 
wished to shun even the gaze of birelings—in that moment, 
ere he read what the hand now lifeless had written, he 
felt he must have abont him the fresh, clear air of morn- 
ing. For, 
“ angels are, or 
‘To fatal aacors which wale by unt; 
. 
and already the doom wrought by his own hand, was follow- 
ing in, hia trail. 

‘He walked onward in the solemn stillness of that early 
day, freah from the lascivious sweetness of a guilty love 
and the forious delight of a bratal vengeance — walked 
onward through the warm white mists of the morning, 
through silent solitudes of woodland, crushing the packet 
in his hand unread, until the rapid rush of the river at 
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his feet arresting his course made him note whither he 
went. Then he paused, and wrenched open the letter of 
the man who had falien by his hand. And what he read 
was this: 


“Your own act has made more words between ua im- 
possible ; to a blow there can be but one answer, But I 
write this in the hazard that ina few hours I may have 
ceased to live ; when I am dead you may hear without dis- 
honor to me that you have wronged mc from first to last. 
Were it alone for the sake of our past friendship, I would 
not let you go through life holding me the liar and botrayer 
you now do ; it were to debase and pollute all mankind in 
my person and in your sight. What you believe I see 
plainly, how you were duped to believe it I can conjecture 
well enough ; it ia sufficient that by your belief you do 
me the foullest wrong that ever a lic worked. It is she 
who betrayed you, not I. I loved her—true! with that 
vilo sensual passion which levels us to brates ; but, before 

od, Strathmore, I write my oath to you that to that love I 
nover yielded ; it was she who tempted, I who resisted. In 
thie must lie the root of the revenge upon myself which 
she now takes in goading and duping your jealousy tilk 
you believe you see in me a rival who would have 
trencherously ‘supplanted you. Last night, in warning 
you of Marion Vavasour's inconstancy, I spoke uo slander 
as you thought; when you taunted me for proof I could 
have given it you on the word of one who, as you well 
know, never lied, Only a few moments before I had 
been ‘alone with her, when the Duc left, in the supper- 
room ; alone, with no shield between my hatcful passion, 
that sprang up unawares, ripe as it was rank, and her 
own loveliness, that lored me with glances, with smiles, 
with hinted words, with every devilish divine temptation. 
« . + My God! you know the snare—you succumbed. 
to it. Pity me, forgive me, if, for an instant, I almost for- 
got sll bonds of honor to you ; if, for an instant, I fell so 
Yow as to remember nothing save that her eyes wooed my 
love and confessed her own—save, that what I loathed while 
I coveted it, might be mine at my will. Pity me, forgive 
me, you who know her sconrsed ‘soresress beguilings, 
subtle tempting that lies in the Janguor of a glance, in the 
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passing fragrance of her hair! My weakness endured but 
an instant ; then I broke from her while I had strength; 
I left her while the first whispere of love stole from her 
lips. At the moment I encountered you ; I strove to warn 
you of the worthlessness of the woman on whose love you 
staked your life and—fool thot I was! when you gibed 
and taunted me for proof, I shrank from striking you the 
deadly blow ; I chose rather to let you think of me as you 
would, than force you to own the right by which I spoke, 
since I must have bought my vindication at such cost to 
you, Early on the following morning her page brought 
me a note from Lady Vavasour. I send it to you; it will 
serve to show you how subtiely, how poetically, she shrondg 
her wanton infidelities, this double-traitress to her lovers 
and her lord! I wrote her back words that she will never 
don me. Suffice it, that they were such ag stripped 

er amours of their delicate gloss, to show them to her in 
their own naked light ; such as refused her love for 
aake, and rebuked her treachery in your name and my 
own. Out of her presence, and in the calmness of morn- 
ing, I had strength to do thus much in the right path— 
God knows I have wandered from it often enough! TT! 
is the brief entire trath. My lips never spoke a lie ; 
hand would scarce write one, when, for aaght I know, 
may be within an hour of my death, I write it because I 
could not endure that throughout your life, you should 
hold my memory tainted with such thrice-damned treachery 
as you have attributed to me; and it will spare, rather 
than inflict on you, added pain, since sooner or later you 
must learn that this woman’s passion has fied, though 
her pride of dominion over you still lingers, and you will 
saffer less to know it thus, than to track it first in the 
rivalry and triamph of some living foe. 

“Now let me,make one request in as few words as I 
ean ; for though, after what has passed, I should compel 
you,to mect me were you my brother by blood, I still 
choose rather to ask this boon of you than of any other. 
The young girl whom you once saw with me in the elm- 
walk at White Ladies— perhaps you have forgot the 
circumstance—was not my mistress, as you naturally 
thonght, but my wife. Three years ago we met by a 
strange accident, while I was staying at your honse 
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daring your absence. She was the danghter of an exiled 
Hungarian noble, who had taken refuge near the Abbey, 
in obscurity and poverty. She was in the early grief of 
her father's recent loss, a mere child in years, singularly 
lovely, and almost destitute. I loved, and I soon taught 
her to love. To have offered her dishonor, in her trustfal 
and defencetess innocence, would have been disbonor. 1 
married her, but secretly, and have kept it secret even from 
you, partly for entanglements, that you know hampered 
me, partly because of my creditors, chiefly because, as you 
are aware, the knowledge of such 8 marriage would have 
insured my certain disinheritance by Sir Arthar, She has 
lived at White Ladies, stilt under her father’s name of De 
Vocgsal, and your almost constant absence on the Continent, 
prevented your heating whatever rumors might be afloat re- 
garding our connection. She is very dear to me; yet I have 
but ill recompensed such love as she has borne me, My death 
will leave Lucille and her child penniless and unprotected ; 
what I would now ask of you is, as far ag may lic in your 

wer, to shield her from the bitterness she is so little 

itted to brave, This, then, is the trust I leave you, 
Strathmore ; you will let her find in you a sure and faith- 
ful friend ; you will make to her, atonement for the wrong 
you have done to me; and if her child, now in its infancy, 
ever live to womanhood, I would wish that in years to 
come you should speak to her sometimes of her father, but 
never let her become aware that it is by your hand I fell. 
Should it be decreed that I die thus, I will not say, ‘Know 
no remorse,’ for that were to wish you devi}, not man ; but 
I do say to you, believe this, that neither now nor in 
the most abhorred hours that your mad passion for the 
‘wanton adulteress who has us, ever caused me, have 
I felt bitterness to you. ‘1 would that it had been an oper 
enemy who had done me this dishonor, gnd not thou, my 
brother, my guide, my own familiar friend ;* but—since thus 
it has chanced—take my last words as you would take the 
oath of adying man. I forgive you fully all that has already 
passed, all that may yet betocome. If die, remember—it 
will be in peace with you. 

“Beptig ERROLL.” 


‘This was the Message of the Dead. 
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Stonding in the morning light, whose reddening sun- 
Tays streaming on the page, lit up each word till it seemed 
written in blood, Strathmore read—read on to the last 


ine. 

Then a shrill, hoarse cry, shuddering ran through all 
the forest silence, grecting the early day as it uprose— 
the cry of a great agony—and throwing his arms above 
His Read, he fell like a dranken man, down upon the sodden 
earth. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“WHORO HAS SOWN THE WHIRLWIND SHALL BE REAPER 
OF THE STORM.” 


Manion Vavasour stood on the balcony of her dressing- 
room looking down on the rose-gardens below, and leaned 
her white arms upon the bronze scroll-work, and Jet her 
Eastern cymar of snowy siSk float at will upon the summer 
wind, and, with @ sunny laughicr sweetly glancing in her 
eyes, gazed at the mists afar off, or downward to where her 
Jove-birds were shaking the dew from their wings. Yonder, 
beneath the roof that was within her sight, where the early 
sun-rays played about the lips that wero sealed to silence, 
and the eyes which could never more open to their light, 
Jay the dead, slain at her whisper, to sate her revenge ; 
yonder, under the forest-shadows, whose outline she traced 
from her rose-hang balcony, a living man wrestled with his 
agony, his soul tainted with a murderer’s guilt, because her 

iss had moved him to ita work, her word aroused him to 
its hell-bgrn passions. But the knowledge did not cast one 
shade upon her brow, did not scare away for one brief hour 
the smile that wantoned on her lips ; nay, the knowledge was 
dear to her, since it was proof and tribute to her power. 
For in this dazzling, delicate creature was the cruelty of the 
beast of the desert. 

The fall light of the day, now fully risen for some hours, 
bathed her in its warmth, whilst clusters of her favorite 
flowers clung above and below her in their perfamy pro- 
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fusion, ti]k she seemed framed in roses; her floating dress 
showed all the yolaptuous ontline of her form ; her rich hair 
lay lightly on her shoulders, glancing in the sun; and thus, 
in her prone Toveliness, she was seen by the man she hed 
betrayed. 

Tt had been better for her then that death had stricken 
her in that hour, Woe as her beauty had wrought for others, 
it had never worked deadlier destraction than that which it 
now brought herself. 

Suddenly, betwixt her and the sunlight, a shadow fell. 

She turned, with the gay challenge of her triumphant 
amile, the silvery folds of her robes sweeping the leaves of 
the roses till they fell in a fragrant shower; then, for the 
first time in her shadowless life, the smile faded from off 
those laughing lips, and the pallor of a ghastly terror 
blanched the rich bloom from her face, She saw the man 
whom she had fooled with the foul simulacrum of an un- 
dying love, and whom her breath, with its traitorous caresses, 
had wooed to the bottomicas depths of crime. And she saw 
that he knew her aright at Jast—saw that there are moments 
in human life which transform men to fiends, leaving them 
no likeness of thomeelves ; moments in which the bond-slave, 
goaded to insanity, turns and rends his tyrant. 

With a spring like a bloodhound’s, Strathmore overleapt 
the barrier which parted them, and caught her in bis grasp, 
bruising the white skin which he had once deemed too fair 
for the enmmer winds to breathe on as they blew. Anda 
deadly fear came on her, for she knew that now her voice 
would have no power to quell the tempest—the voice which 
had lured him to crime! She knew that now her loveliness 
could have no sway to bring him to her feet—the loveliness 
which was but one foul lie! 

As the bloodhound seizes on its prey, his hand crashed 
her there where she stood; his face was haggard, his eyes 
were bloodshot, and alight with lurid flame; his hair wet 
and clotted with the damp sweat of anguish ; his dreas dis- 
ordered, and stained with the soil of the carth, and the dews 
of the morning. Few could have recognized him in the 
wreck one crime had wronght—one hour worked. In his 
agony he was mad—TI speak it literally—mad; with its 
hideous riot surging in his brain, and reeling through his 
blood. And in the sunlight he saw the mocking accursed. 
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loveliness, which, even as a fiond in angel guise, had drawn 
him on into an abyss of infamy, and stained his soul with 
the curse of guilt, 

He crushed her in his arms, bruising her white bosom 
and her delicate limbs; and his voice, which had lost 
sliuoet all humen sound, broke out with a lond hissing 
whisper: 

“ Traitress—murderess! I will have life for life! It is 
the old Jew law—God’s ordinance!” 

Through the stillness of the summer morving his laugh 
rang out with horrible mirth ; his soul, drunk with one sin, 
was athirst for more—athirst to trample out this divine and 
devilish thing which hc had worshipped, down into the 
darkness of the tomb; to avenge his own betrayal, and the 
betrayal of the dead, on the womanwho had trepanned both, 
with her wanton’s love, her serpent’s crucity. His bot breath 
scorched her face; his eyes, bright with the light of insanity, 
glared into her own ; his hands twisted iu the shower of her 
shining hair, that golden web which had meshed him in its 
toils; he held her crasbed and powerless to break away from 
the worst that he might work, while the fair hues of her 
face blanched white, and her voice rose in a shrick of abject 
terror. i 

“Qh God! I shall die—I shall die! You would not kill 
me, Strathmore?” 

Again, in its ghastly mirth, the horrid laugh broke out; 
he was delirious in hia agony. 

“Why not? Why not, if devils can die? You have dono 
murderer’s work, you shall have a murderer’s doom.” 

Held in his grip, she could not’ free herself ; clenched 
there as in a vice of iron, she could not escape from whatao- 
ever he might mete out io her, and in his maddened, cheated 
love, his felon guilt, his tortures of remorse, he knew not 
what he did; he was brutal and conscienceless az any beast 
of prey ravening for blood. He only saw, in the burning 
glare of the mocking sunlight, the beauty which had be- 
trayed him; he only felt the forest-brute’s fierce, craving 
thirst for life. And she knew that she was in his power; 
she knew that her slave was now her master. Sickening 
with terror, trembling, quivering, stifled, she wrestled in his 

jp, While her voice moaned out a piteous cry: 

“Oh, Strathmore! My God!—have mercy, mercy!” 
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Closer and closer he clenched her in his grip, her amber 
bair tangled in his arms, her form, eee in his hold mnel 
she moaned with pain, while his rang out again like 
Damien’s in the torture of the fires. semen 

*T will give you such mercy a8 you gave—no other!” 

And she knew that death was nigh her now— death from 
the hands of the man she had fooled, and goaded, and be- 
trayed ; in his iron stren; her delicate frame was frail as 
flax which the winds can break in twain, and as helpless to 
his will, One grip of his fingers on her throat, and its 
breath would be stilled for ever; one blow from his hand 
upon her fair veined temples, and the death she had meted 
out would be her portion. 

With all the preternataral strength which is begotten from 
a ghastly terror, she wrestled and panted in his hold, as the 
bird in the hand of the snarer; as easily might she have 
sought to escape from a vice of steel that had locked her in 
ite jaws, as seek to wrench herself free from the deadly grip 
of the man whose outraged love made him a fiend, whose 
hideous remorse made him a . 

A sickness of mortal fear came over her; a mist blinded 
her eyes, shutting out the Jight of day; a loud noise surged 
in her ear, and beat about her brain. He only saw in the 
glaring sun-rays the face which he had worshipped the face 
which had lured him to his sin ; he only knew but one brute 
impulse to crash and trample out this loveliness, where 
never more could it reproach him—where never more could 
others gaze upon and riot in it. She was dying—dying by 
his hand !—without power to summon those who lay within 
her call; without strength to break from him to where 
safety, succor, defence were all at hand, only parted from 
her by the velvet hangings of her door! There, without, 
Jay the sunny peopled earth; here, nigh at hand, was the 
household which obeyed her slightest word: yet.powerless, 
voiceless, imprisoned in his grip, she mast die, without a 
sign, without a cry, like the fawn which is choked by the 
hound’s death-grapple! 

And her oes gazed up to him with a wild appealing pain, 
and that look smote his like a sudden blow. He 
had seen it when the sun had set, in the sightless eyes of 
the dead! 

His frame shivered, his limbs grew powerless, his sinews 
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lyzed, his nerves stricken strengthless; he threw her 
ow tie with a sudden cry, hurting her fragile form from 
ont his arms, as the winds hurl a broken flower from ont 
their path. 

Death is too mnch merey for you! You shall dive to 
suffer!” 

And, leaving her where she lay in her bruised and 
quivering loveliness, Strathmore reeled out into the 
scorching sunlight, that seemed to glare upon his sight and 
scathe his brow like fire—reeled, staggering like a drunken 
man, hie eyes blind, his brain giddy, with the horrible riot 
7 threatening delirium. For on his soul was the curse of 

alD. 

Marion Vavasour told none of that hour of jeopardy. 
‘When he hurled ber from him she fell insensible, and her 
attendants finding her thus, ed. it a swoon or syncope, 
and she let the error pass uni ted. Too much was inter- 
twined with that horrible conflict for her lips to be those 
which unfolded its story. And on the morrow, when she 
lay on her delicate couch shrouded in laces, and silks, and 
cashmeres, her eyes but the lovelier for the dark circle be- 
neath them, her face but the fairer for its fragile whiteness 
and the languor of indisposition, Monseigneur le Duc 
@Etoiles and Monsignore Villifior, admitted to her cabinet 
de toilette, thought they had never beheld her more divine 
in her most dazzling moments, than in this illness, which 
she allowed that the tragedy in which her name was in- 
volved, had brought on her through its shock and, its terror. 

“Cecil Strathmore has killed his friend, you know? It 
is fearfal—it is terrible! It has shattered all my nerves,” 
she said, with a delicate shiver of terror to the prince and 
the bishop : “That horrible story !—do not talk of it any 
more, I beseech you—I entreat you, sire. Poor Cecil ! 
My lord always sacd he would commit some crime or other 
some day. They quarrelled about me, @ say—perhaps ! 
But, it was bien béte if they did. And poor Bertie Erroll 
was co handsome! It is such a pity that the Strathmores’ 
passions were always dangerous !” 

And Marion Vavasour sighed, and shuddered again with 
that delicate dressaillemeni, and stirred her chocolate, and 
stroked the snowy curls of hef lion-og, and languidly 
tossed some perfume over her jewelled fingers, and asked 
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what they thought of Scribe’s new comedy and George 
Sand’s fresh novel, while Monseigneur and Monsignore 
each alike congratulated himeelf that her long unbroken 
liaison was evidently snapped asunder with this Boia scandal, 
of which all Paris was talking, and that its rupture had left 
a fair field open to all new aspirants. 

Remorse was not in her ; she knew it not; and she was 
well content that Paris should have nothing else to discourse 
of, before midnight in the Salons, and after midnight 
in the Corcles, but this tragely in the Deer Park, whose 
fatal end was but sign and scal of her power. Two coun- 
tries babbled of that Helen-like beauty which drove men to 
madness— 

& oa when through ripen’d corn, 
‘By driving winds, the erackling dames are borne.”” 
‘Whet mattered it at what price her superb triumphs were 
won ? 

Tt was but once or twice in solitude that, remembering, 
with the icy dread of its awful danger shivering afres! 
through all her veins, the peril of the death which had so 
nigh encompassed her, she heard again hissing in her ear, 
with its ghastly laugh, that menace of the future: “ Death 
istoo much mercy for you! You shall five to suffer!” It 
was only then that, vaguely and with a nameless dread, 
ion Vavasour, in her glad and glorious omnipotence, 
feared, with prescient terror, that law inexorable which has 
written : “ Whoso sows the whirlwind, shall be reaper of 
the storm 1” 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


DIES IRE. ‘ * 

Tae full sweet light of the summer day fell into the 
chamber of the dead, where they had Iain him down and 
left him in the deep stillness that no footfall stirred, no 
voice disturbed, and no love watched, save that of a little 
spaniel which had crept into his breast and flew at those 
who songht to move her from her vigil, and crouched there 
trembling and moaning piteously. 
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The sun of another day had risen, waking the earth to 
ita toil and the children to their play ; lifting the drooped 
bells of the closed flowers, and rousing the butterfly to 
flatter in the light ; giving back to the birds their song, to 
the waters their sparkle, to the blue soas their laughing 
gleam ; bringing to all the world its resurrection from the 
silence aad the gloom of night. But here where the sun 
fell, touching his cheek to warmth, his hair to gold, it had 
no spell to waken ; life was left to the insect stirring in the 
grasses, to the leaf flickering in the wind, to the spider 
‘weaving in the sunshine—but life was robbed from him ! 

Through the long day the light found its way into the 
darkened room, and wandered lovingly about the limbs, 
with their superb and stately stature, which lay powerless 
and stricken ; and about the face, with ite rich, woman- 
like beauty, where the fair, luxuriant hair was clotted 
and soiled with the black trail of blood, ond where the 

hue of that Corruption which knows no pity in its 
ht, no mercy in its march, already was stealing on its 
astly way. 
id id day was nigh its close when the hired watcher, dully 
Bleeping at his post, started in affright as a voice fell on his 
ear: 


Let me pass!” 2 

“Pass? Not dhere/” 

“Yes—there.” 

At the reply the man looked up to scan the stranger who 
songht to euterto the chamber of the dead ; and, as he saw 
hia face, although it was wholly unfamiliar to him, shud- 
dered at the look it wore, and at the light that glittered 
in the eyes. 

“Why-—-why ?” he faltered: “ What claim haye you? 
Who are you?” 

“T am his murderer! Stand by!” 

And at the hideous calmness of the answer the man in- 
voluntarily sickened and shuddered and fell back ; and an 
iron grasp thrust him aside like a cowering dog, and closed 
the door upon him and barred him out. 

Strathmore was alone with the dead. 

And he stood by him, even as in the virgin years of the 
young world the First Murderer stood beside the brother 
‘whom he had slangbtered in bis fair and gracious man- 
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hood, because the seething madness end the brutal hate 
of jealousy and vengeance had made a ghastly crime seem 
aweet and holy in his sight. The sin of Cain was on his 
soul—and even as Cain heard in the awful silence the voice 
of God calling on him for the life that he had hurled from 
earth, 6o he heard it now, as in his agony he shrieked aloud 
to the dead to waken, and free him from his curse !—to arise 
and live again, so that he should not bear this doom through 
life and through eternity! And his own voice, as it echoed 
back upon the stillness, left silence as the mocking answer 
of his prayer, that silence which must forever stretch 
betwixt the dead and him. 

He shuddered in the sultry warmth of the day, like one 
who shivers in the dank, icy waters ; and stood looking 
down upon the white, serene face, and the hair that was 
blackened with blood, looking, with the dalled, paralysed 
stupor of remorse. 

‘his man had loved him, had suffered for him, had borne 
with sacrifice and wrong for his sake, had cleaved to him 
closer than a brother—and he had slaughtered him as we 
slanghter a brute ! 

esterday living, in all the fulness, the strength, the 
beauty, the rich rejoicing glory of his manhood, ‘and to- 
day dead—dead !—carrion that Jay sightless to the sun- 
shine, senseless to all sound, powerless to lift his hand 
against the feeblest insect that should begin the fell work 
of the tomb, useless save to be thrust away by hasty hands 
out of remembrance of men into the dark and brutal silence 
of the grave. 

Standing there beside him, a terror, such as falls upon 
men in their own death-hour, when every forgotten sin 
stands out to damn them, fell upon his murderer ; rending 
asunder the iron of a pitiless nature ; striking to dust, aa 
the lightning shivers steel, the unyielding streugth which 
had refused to know remorse, and had gazed with a chill 
smile upon the agonies of death ; smiting down upon his 
Amees, a8 with the wrath of God, the mortal whose passions 
had usurped God's judgment and forestalled God’s summons, 
who had dared to mete out life and death as though he 
were not Man but Deity. 

Now for the first hour he realized what he hed done ; 
and struck by it as by a blow, he staggered and fell, his 
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head bowed, his arms stretched out, the dews of a mortal 
agony thick upon his brow, his brain on fire with the -hor- 
rible surging of the blood that like a pent-up flood seemed 
barsting to break from bondage. 

And suddenly in that dread silence where he knelt 
beside the dead, there arose, joyous and melodious, the 
evening song of the birds without, whcre they fluttered 
amidst the ilex leaves ; and the tender sound struck on his 
ear ag a knive strikes upon bare quivering nerves. In those 
frail things, born for a summer’s span, which could be 
crashed by a young child's feeble grasp, the great enyster 
of Lite was left ; and here—Aere his hand had shattered it 
for ever. A lifetime of remorse could not restore what he 
had destroyed and trampled out in the brute fury of one 
crime, 

‘That sound broke his stupor, and perchance saved him 
from madness : his chest rose and fell as though heaving 
against bands of iron; the blood beat and surged about 
his brain ; the iron of his nature broken asunder, yielded 
and gave way, and one deep, gasping sob quivered in the air 
as he gank forward, calling in his blind agony on the name 
of the dead, 

"There, beside the man whom he had loved and murdered, 
they found him when, far towards the night, they broke 
open the barred door—found him lying senseless. 

For two months the wise men who gathered about his bed, 
because he had gold and rank, and sought to drive away the 
fell Eumenides whivh followed a fell crime with the poor 
miserable herbs and poisons that their pharmacopeeia taught 
them, held his life in danger and called his peril by a 
lengthy name, 

More briefly, it was but the mad beating of the prisoned 
blood, which hot and surging like the waves of a sea, flooded 
all the chambers pf the brain, elready filled with distorted 
thoughts and abhorred sounds, the offspring, not of the 

entasia of delirium, but worsc—of the memories of guilt. 

‘orge ; for the madman or the fever-stricken, made sane, 
leaves his bed, leaves far behind him all which tarned it 
into hell ; but when the lurking fire in his blood had, flame- 
like, of itself burned down into exhaustion (or as the wise 
men better loved to phrase it, when “ they had cured him”), 
with him arose every dread shape that had made night 
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horrible and dey sickly ; and with him they passed out into 
the world, and mingled with the things of daily life, and 
followed him—denying him solitude, forbidding him rest. 
In those awfal hours when but one of two issues had seemed 
inevitable for him—insanity or death—ihess had been ever 
before him ; the Sorceress, with the wanton glamour of her 
divine loveliness, whose kiss seemed ever scorching on his 
lips, whose laugh seemed ever mocking on his ear ; and the 
Dead whom he had slaughtered at her bidding, whose dying 
sigh quivered for ever on the air, and whose face, with the 
eyes wide open to the light, with their last look of wild 
appealing pain, for ever was before him, 
hen he arose and went forth among men, with what 
seemed to the world, which had thrilled with the horror of 
his story, an unaltered bearing, an unnataral negligence and 
calm, these were with him still—spectres of the Passion 
which had betrayed him, of the Crime with which his soul 
was stained. Before the tribunal of God, in the horrors of 
night and solitude, when none were by to stand betwixt him 
and the sin which made his conscience its own hell, betwixt 
him and the desire which rioted still for this woman’s lost 
loveliness, though, swift as naphtha leaps to flame, his mad 
love had changed to hatred, his chastisement grew more 
ghastly with every day which dawned, with every hour that 
asscth, It was even as the chastisement of Orestes, 
followed by those dread shapes which tracked him through 
his doom, and lay beside him even on the threshold of 
the altar of God, watching him while he slept, so that his 
sleep was peaceless ; while he waked, so that his day was 
joyless ; while he prayed, so that his prayer was fruitless 
—those Eumenides which are but type and figure of the 
Paasions, 

‘There are natures which in their anguish seek the fellow- 
ship of their kind, as a wounded deer yill seek chis herd ; 
there are others which shun it, as the stricken eagle soars 
aloft to die alone, howsoever the blood be dropping from his 
broken wings. Strathmore’s nature, proud, tenacious, un- 
yielding as iron, was the last. Patiless himself, he abhorred. 

ity, and if he yielded little mercy to misery, he asked none 
wt his own. Therefore the world, when he rose from his 
bed and entered it once more, marvelled at his heartlessneas, 
and deemed him unchanged, untouched! So the world, 
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great liar though it be, is oftentimes deceived! Unchanged! 
—if the iron that has passed through the fire be unchanged. 
after the farnace which has molten it in its scorch till it 
bent like a river reed, be unchanged, then was he so; not 
else. All that was evil in him had leapt up like a lion from 
his lair, and now could never more be drugged to sleep ; all 
of softness which his guilty love had lent his nature had 
been swept aside in the whirlwind, and its pitiless strength 
had centred in but one Parpases one desire, one craving : 
that of vengeance. For his character was one of those m 
which crnelty is twin-born with suffering, and which, having 
tasted of crime as the tiger of blood, seeks more, and blots 
out sin by sin, His curse had been born of his vengeance ; 
yet but to crush out his agony he craved vengeance yet 
again. For this man, who had held himself his own god to 
mould his destiny at will, who had deemed he ruled hia 
desires under iron curb, and who had looked on in cold dis- 
dain while others suffered or rejoiced, indifferent to joy as 
he was stecled to pain, endured tortures such as weaker, 
gentler natures never know-—lot them thank Heaven for 
their exemption! However guilty and born wholly of the 
senses his love had been, he had pecahipped the woman who. 
had patrayed him ; the very air she breathed had been sacred 
to him ; he had been jealous of the very winds that play 
amidst her hair, and he would have staked his life npon 
love, even as he did stake his honor and his Renoe. What 
marvel that now “the hate wherewith he hated her was yet 
greater than the love wherewith he had loved her?” For 
ber hand had horled him into an abyss of guilt; her kiss 
had breathed upon his lips a curse that must for ever lie 
there; her tempting had allured and betrayed him into 
crime, which however the law and the world freed him from 
all guilt, marked him out for ever in his own sight and in 
the sight of Goda murderer. 

. And go whither he would his curse pursned him. In the 
watches of night it awakened him, and he cried out in ite 
agony with the cold sweat dank upon his brow. In the chill 
dawn it uprose with him, till the light of day looked hideous, 
and made him tnrn from it as from the gaze of an accusing 
angel. Passing the open doors of church or cathedral it 
pursued him, for the hot sun seemed aeaming down upon 
the written Law which guards the sanctity of life, and forbids 

Re 
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ita golden cord to be cut asunder by the hand of msn. 
Amidst the led world it haunted ‘him, till the purple 
wine in his glass looked red with blood, and through the 
riotous laughter of brilliant revel, he heard ever in his ear 
the piteous shiver of one dying sigh. In the gay glare of 
gashight, or in the gray shadows of the twilight, in the rush 
of crowds or in the stillness of his chamber, he saw the face 
of the dead ; he saw the shudder of the labored breath, the 
anguish of the death-spasm, the life-blood winding slowly, 
alowly, in its dark and slimy trail amidst the grasses, and 
soaking the fair and trailing hair. Like unto Cain’s had 
been his crime ; like unto Cain’s was now his chastisement. 
And the brand burned not the less, but the more, npon his 
sou because it was not written on his brow for men to 
read, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
REQUICM BTERNAM. 


Tr was a damp, yellow autumn night, with the melancholy 
sighing of winds through the dense Druidic woods, and white 
yapors rising from ihe meres and estuaries to sweep chilly 
across the award. A profound silence reigned over White 
Ladies—a silence in which the “ calling of the sea” could 
‘be heard from afar off, where the Western Ocean washed its 
time-worn reefs, and cach fall of the yet green leaves trein- 
bled audibly through the stiliness. And in this silence, 
profound as that of mountain solitndes, save for the moan- 
ing murmnar of the restless scas and the weary lulling of the 
winds as they swept through the pathless forests, a man 
on foot and alone took his way through the woods on 
an errand that it is rarely given to mortals to fulfil: 
- went to atone to the Living for a wrong to the Dead. 

‘ool £ 

‘We can destroy, but we cannot restore ; and the soul may 
labor futilely through the length of weary years to upbuild, 
what one brief hour of its passions has sufficed to shatter 
into dust. Sin ever comes obedient to man’s bidding ; 
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Expiation, fagitive and fleeting, mocking him, eludes his 
grasp, 

He walked through the gloom of the descending night, 
with the pale skies above him, and in his hand the dead 
man’s letter. It seemed to him that that which he must 
say to the one whom he had widowed in her youth would be 
better said beneath the shroud of night than in the garish 
day. He went on alone, while at intervals a water-bird 
started at his step, and the hoot of an owl pierced the 
silence ; went on till he reached the dwelling to which they 
had directed him, where it stood shut away by forest trees 
from the lonely road, No living thing was near ; the faint 
bark of a dog baying in the distance the only sound which 
‘broke upon the night, while the moon shone fitfully on the 
dark rustic porch and the lozenge-shaped panes of the case- 
ments. The door was slightly open, and since no one 
answered to his summons, he thrust it farther back and 
entered ; the house seemed empty, Thcro was no light save 
that of the moon’s rays as they strayed in, and of a dim lamp 
burning above the staircase ; the rooms on cither side the 
entrance were deserted, though they bore the trace of recent 
occupancy, and in one, as the moonbeams fell upon it, he 
saw the outline of an casel, and the white pages of a book 
open upon a music-stand. The house appeared forsaken, 
and he went slowly onward up the stairs, guided by the little 
oil-lamp that swung there, and bending his head to avoid 
the beams of the low ceiling. Ina chamber to his left, as 
he mounted the staircase, he saw the glimmer of a light, 
and followed it ; he thought he had mistaken the dwelling, 
and here might find some one who would direct him aright, 
for he knew but little of the by-roads and homesteads about. 
He paused on the threshold of the bed-chamber, and struck 
lightly on the panels of the door, it was opened by 8 woman, 
who looked up at him alarmed and curious at the first 
moment, then dropped him a lowly reverence as she recog- 
nized the lord of the manor. 

Strathmore uncovered his head and slightly advanced, 

“TI am Lord Cecil Strathmore. Can I see your mis- 

BP” 

She hesitated, and looked uncertain. 

«JT suppose 80, my lord—if ao be as you wish ——” 

«T desire to see her now.” 
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‘The woman noticed that his voice was hoarse, seeming 
to tremble slightly, and, in obedience rather to that sign 
than to his desire or his rank, fell back to let him pass into 
the room. 

* Will you walk hither, then, if you please, my lord?” 

“Here?” 

He followed hor, wondering at the place chosen, into the 
dimly lit bedchamber, that to him Jooked as deserted as the 
rest of the dwelling. The woman preceded him, herself 
strangely silent and subdued, and drawing aside the muslin 
curtains of a bed which stood, in foreign mode, in an alcove, 
motioned him thither, without a word, to her side. 

At the gesture he paused involuntarily. 

“ Good God! is she 111?” 

The servant looked at him surprised, and her voice sank 
to a whisper: 

Ls mr, I thought your lordship knew she died at dawn 


“ ” 

The word rattled in his throat, he staggered back against 
the wall, and leaned there, his face covered, his breath thick 
and labored; another life lay heavy on his soul! 

‘A few weeks ago, my lord,” went on the woman, while 
her voice faltered and grew thick with tears, “a letter came 
from Paris—leastways, it was that post-mark—with a strange 
writing on the envelope, and inside of it another letter from 
Major Erroll. Mademoiselle Lucille read the note from my 
master first, and as she read her face grew scared and awful, 
with a piteons look in her eyes, ike a lamb's they're leading 
to slaughter. She seized the letter it had come in, and her 
eyes had scarce fell on it before she gave a cry like a death- 
ery, my lord, and sunk down, all cold and senseless and 
crouched together.” 

The woman’s voice stopped with a low gasping ado: 

We did all we could, my lord—indeed we did; but the 
minute the doctor see her, he said as there was no hope; 
that a sudden shock had shattered her brain, and that the 
cruellest thing to wish for her was life. Ob, my lord! and 
80 young as she was! She never knew any one of us again, 
not even the child, but lay there, weeks through, with no 
sense or sight in her beautiful eyes. She sank slowly of 
sheer exhaustion, fading off like a flower. And, at length, 
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at sunrise this morning she died. 1 auppose Ph lordship 
will know what has chanced to my master? His letter that 
she held clenched in her hand, the doctor took and locked 
up with other papers, but that in the strange handwriting 
was left, and I made bold to read it. It came from a gentlee 
man, who wrote that Major Erroll had been shot in some 
duel at Paris, and had bade him as wrote it to enclose that 
letter to Mademoiselle de Voegsal if he fell, I know 
nothing else, my lord; I only know that the news killed my 
mistress.” 

She ceased; and each of her homely words struck like 
steel to the heart of her hearer, staining his soul with the 
guilt of two lives blotted out by his hand from the living. 
Deap! Had he known her and loved her well, the word 
could scarce have echoed more hideously in his ears than 
now, when it met him on the threshold mocking the atone- 
ment that he came to offer, and striking paralyzed and 
powerless the soul which in its presomption thought 
to strike the balance with its sin, and cover crime by coat- 
Jess expiation. “Deap! He Jeaned against the wall, with 
his head bowed in silence; the direst agony that racks 
men in their hours of bereavement was mercy to this men’s 


remorse. 

Then he raised his head slowly and moved towards the 
couch, whilst the woman tarned away so that she did not, 
look upon his face; she, who had only heard of his close 
friendship with the dead man, thought he was moved by 
grief at his friend’s loss, and his rank made his sorrow sacred 
and unapproachable in her eyes. He drew near the bed, 
impelled by some resistless impulse to look on the work he 

wrought, urged by that strange self-chastisement which 
forces us to drink to the uttermost dregs from the cup of 
retribution. The pale lamp-light fell on the white and 
delicate touch, fis Vier and pall for the early youth thus 
early smitten to the tomb, and on the bed she lay—dead in 
the opening sammer of her life—dead like a lily rudely 
broken in its bloom. The love faithful in life was faithfal 
unto death; she had gone to rejoin her husband. 

The lifeless form Jay there in its ethereal and solemn 
loveliness, her hands tightly folded on her breast, her eyes 
closed as though in slumber, bearing no sign of the De- 
etroyer’s hand, save in the hue that blanched the lips, on 
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which, even now, & sigh seemed set, a voiceless prayer sus- 
pended. And in strange contrast with her mother’s mournful 
and motionless se, her head pillowed on the heart that 
hed no throb for her, her brow resting on the arm that gave 
her no embrace, her breath leaving its fresh warmth on the 
lips that answered her by no caress, lay a young child sleep- 
ing. Life in its carhest bud, side-by-side with Life stricken 
in its fellest bloom! the light golden locks commingling 
with the dark unbound waves of her mother’s hair, the 
flushed cheek, with its rose-leaf hue, lying against the one 
now colorless and cold, the soft and dreamless sleep of 
euildhond beside the chill and hopeless slamber of the 
tomb. 

“The child would not leave her, my lord,” whispered the 
‘woman: “ She sobbed herself to sleep there trying to waken 
her mother, and I had not the heart to stir her. Poor 
orphan! she is but an infant; only two years old, and a 
love-child! What will become of her?” 

“ Her future shall be my care,” 

His voice sounded dull and hoarse in his own ear as he 
answered the brief words; standing there, the hideous 
saockery of the atonement he had come to offer seemed to 
arise and jibe and jibber in his face before the holy‘hush of 
death, ‘and the hand of God seemed stretched to sever him 
from those whom he had slain, and bid him stand aloof, 
alone on carth, with no companion save his crime. 

He was too late! ‘Too Lars! 

The words seemed wailing through the air—the eternal 
reqniem of every sin; and as he stood there, with his head 
bowed in the faint lamp-light of the chamber of death, the 
young child, waking from her sleep, atirred as from some 
joyous dream, and pushed her fair hair from her eyes, and 
Janghed up in innocence and gladness in his face. With an 
involuntary gesture be spurned her from him as though 
some accursed thing had crossed his vision—her lips wore 
her father’s smile. 

Stricken by that look as by the sword of an avenging 
angel, he turned and went out into the silent night; and 
in his ear the ceaseless moaning of the distant seas and 
the weary cry of the winds, wandering and without rest, 
Doliomed in his path with one eternal wail— Too late! too 

tel? 
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CHAPTER XXIXx. 
“GOOD AND EVIL AS TWO TWINS CLEAVING TOGETHER.” 


“You drink the bitterness of Remorse? Taste the sweet- 
ness of Revenge.” 

‘These words stole softly to his ear in the stillness as he 
paced down the ruined cloisters of the Abbey, breaking in 
on the far-off Julling of the seas and the hoot of the night- 
birds near. They pierced so strangely to tho secret of his 
thoughts, broke in so suddenly on the solitude, in which no 
living thing was near him, that he started and looked up 
with, for one instant, what in a weaker man might have 
been akin to superstition. The fitful moonlight, slanting 
grayly in through the low pointed arches, fel! across the 
figure of a woman leaning against the moss-grown pillar of 
the cloister side ; and in the dress, worn something as Arabs 
wear their garments, with the vivid colors which marked. 
her tribe, and in the profound melancholy of the Sclavonian 
features, he recognized the Bohemian, Redempta, who thus 
cross. his path for the third time like some fixed recurrent 
fate. - 

His steps were involuntarily arrested, and he paused, 
looking at her in the moonlight, whilst her gaze steadily 
met his, withont boldness yet without fear, with some- 
thing compassionate in its mournfal fixity; and as she 
moved forward, where a brighter streak of the moon’s 
rays fell, he saw that the olive bronze of her cheek had 
paled, and that her deep-set eyes were alit with a laminoas 
gleam ; 

“Well!” she said, slowly, “does the kiss burn like 
poison new ? Was sin born of the love, and a crime of the 
sin, and a bitter curse of the crime! Were the words of 


Hegel right ?” 

le flung her out of his path with unconscious violence ; 

the passions that were at work within him made this 

Tuookng travesty of them seem scarce so much inenlt as 
jibe = 

; “ Out of my way, woman—devil—whichever you are {” 
‘More devil than woman, for, like you, I hate 1” 
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The answer came slowly and bitterly from her lips with 
menacing meaning ; the ferocity of his grasp and his words 
seemed fo have swept unnoticed over her, and to have 
stirred her no more than the st of the forest wind past 
her cheek. Her intonation caught his ear, and he turned. 
and looked more closely at her features, on which were 
written the dark passions of the Sclavonic character, masked 
by that melancholy composure natural to the Eastern blood 
which mingled in her veins. He saw that this woman’s 
words were not the offspring of charlatanry, if they might 
be those of a maniac’s wanderings, and he paused, in- 
atinctively drawn by the fate which seemed to have inter- 
woven her knowledge and her actions with his own. Of 
that moment’s pause she seized advantage, and leaned 
towards him, changing her slow and imperfect. English for 
her own swift, mellow ‘Czeachen, 

“Listen! Yon are an English noble, rich and full of 
power-—I a wandering Ozec, whom oar Jaws call a tramy 
and your scorn calls a vagrant, and yet—yet—listea! I, 
-the daughter of Phara, the gipsy, can give hae what your 
wealth cannot buy nor your power command. I can give 
you your vengeance !” 

By the faint yellow light she saw in his eyes rise the 
oaks glitter of his dangerous wrath as he thrust her 

ack : 


“You are mad, or an impostor! Let me pass, woman ! 
T am in no mood for fooling!” 

A smile bitter as his own crossed her face, and she did 
not move from his path : 

“AmI! Look in my face and see! Listen firet, my 
Jord, ere you judge! If the words of Redempta were error 
that she epoke to you long ago in Bohemia, then say she 
speaks falsely now ; if yon did not find, as she foretold to 
yous brief while since in France, that your loveschanged 
to hatred, will know no rest for its throes till it is slaked in 
revenge, then believe that she lies to you now, But if you 
found these things true, then judge her by them ; as trae is 
her hatred for her whom you bate, as sure is her power to 
Best you your vengeance. Say! were they truth or error ? 

4” 


Bhe waited for his answer, and he was silent, where she 
stood fronting him in the dim moonlight of the ruined 
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cloister ; a bitter wrath was in his eyes, a haughty menace 
on his lips, but the melodious appealing voice of the 
Bohemian carried its own conviction, aad: in a measure 
disarmed his anger ; her words struck too closely home to 
the curse he bore within him to be heard idly or with 
scorn, and the soul of this man, in whom mach that was 
great commingled with dark and evil crimes, was too in- 
stinctively trae to itself and to others to sully itself by a 
lie even to a beggar. She saw the advantage gained, and 
pursued it, her voice growing swifter, and sunk to a 
whisper, whilst the untutored poetry of her natural speech 
lent dignity, almost solemnity, to the Bohemian tongue in 
which she spoke : 

‘They were truth! and you have known their bitterness. 
Listen, then! I have followed you here to your own 
country to be heard, for what you vainly seck I can point 
out, what I vainly crave yon can work. Listen! The 
worm burrows where the tiger cannot reach ; the tiger tears 
and rends to death where the worm would be trampled 
and crushed under foot; let them both work together ! 
Will you hold your revenge in your own grasp, to let its 
blow fall, slowly, surely, sharply, at what hour yon will ? 
Will you shatter the jewels from her breast, the smile from 
her lips, the laughter from her eyes, the world from her 
feet? Will you hold her fate in your grip, meting it out 
at your will, crushing all that wanton loveliness which has 
betrayed you, as you might crush this velvet-painted moth 
in your Band? If you will, then, my. lord, listen to the 
words of Redempta, who, thouzh anhungered and athirst, 
@ wanderer on the earth, without home or people, poor, and 
stricken, and desolate, will ask no reward of you save one— 
one! to see her suffer!” 

Her voice sank lower and lower, stealing out in the 
hashed night with.a terriblo and ghastly meaning ; her 
hand clenched unconsciously upon his arm, her eyes 
gleamed with a lurid, thirsty light, and the immutal le 
and melancholy calm that veiled her features, as it veils 
the faces of the Easterns beneath the throes of strong 
emotion, only leant but s more deadly strength to the last 
words than the wildest curse of passion could have carried 
with them. To doubt her was no longer possibie ; and he 
answered her nothing where they stood in the sickly autumn 
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inoontight, the air around them filled with the faint and 
mourniul coughing of the sea, and the lull of the winds 
among the cloisters of the dead Dominicans. “ To see her 
auffer 1” 

It was the lust of his own sonl—this merciless and brutal 
longing to draw within his grasp the vile and lovely thing 
who had been his madness and his curse, and watch his 
vengeance work, and fester, and eat its way into her very 
soul, whilst he stood calmly by, as men in ancient days 
stood to watch the lovely limbs of women stretched and 
broken on the rack. For Strathmore, who had been born 
pitiless, had now become cruel. 

‘The Bohemian was silent also; she seemed to have lost 
all memory of his presence or her errand ; and when sha 
leaned againat the broken archway, her eyes were vaguely 
looking onward into the darkening night, and as her hands 
moved unconsciously over her chain of Egyptian berries, her 
lips umuttered still : 

“Thou knowest how I have toiled to keep my oath, 
Grant me Lut this—but this! ‘To see her suffer ere I die— 
saffer as sle made tice. Vengeance is righteous :” 

A smile more evil than the worst curse that ever lodged 
on human lips, came upon Strathmore’s face where the 
watery light of the moon fell on it. Having tasted guilt, 
he had ceased to abhor guilt; racked by remorse, he was 
still athirst for added crime, and the fires that secthed his 
soul neither chastened nor purged, but only burned what 
was iron into steel. 

“Righteous ?” he said, with a sneer, while his voice was 
laboured with the passions roused by this woman's tempting, 
‘but suppressed by her presence : “No !—it is hellish. But 
what matter ?—it is awect. Answer me, impostor or devil, 
whichever you be—why do you hale ?” 

A weary smile, haggard as grief, crossed her lips for 
one moment, and a strange softness trembled over her 


face. 

“Why, why!” she cried. And the melancholy Czes- 
chen words rose plaintively upon the silence: “ Why do 
women ever hate, sorrow, travail, rejoice, lament ? Because 
they love! I loved, I, the vagrant, the gipsy, the for- 
tune-teller, whom delicate women shrink from as from 
pollution, loved, what she, the aristocrat, the courted 
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darling, the beauty of courts, robbed from me. I loved— 
oh God! it is not of the past I love still! my beloved, 
my beloved !” 

Her head drooped upon her breast with a low, gasping 
sob, and her form trembled as though she shivered at the 
wind ; then she threw back her head and stood erect 
with her stag-like gesture, the light glittering fame-like 
in her eyes, the dark blood burning flame-like on her brow. 

“We met in Galicia, He was an Austrian soldict, a 
noble like yourself, and he found beraty in me, and I loved 
him as the chill, pampered, laxurious women of his world 
never love. I was his toy, but he—he was my god! What 
others called my shame, was my glory ; what others held 
my sin, was my crown ; and I said in my soul, ‘I have 
lived enough, since I have lived to be thus dear to him? 
I quitted my tribe to become his mistress ; and when Lan- 
narston left the province, and went to Vienna, I followed 
him—and he loved me still, though where he once gave me 
days, he gave me hours. And when he went to Southern 
France, I forgot my people and my country, and followed him 
atill thither—and still he loved me, though where he once 
gare me hours, he gave me moments, Jt is ever so with men’s 

love! And there he ssw HER, By night, as I crouched 
under the myrtle shrubs of her villa,‘to see his shadow, 
where it fell, I saw him in her gardens ; by day, hidden 
under the pines, watching for his horse's gallop, I saw them 
riding together. She beguiled him even as she beguiled 
you ; he loved her, and he was lost to me forever! Fora 
while, I know scarcely how long, time was a blank to me. 
I remember nothing; people who tended me said after- 
wards that I went mad—it may have been so. The first 
thing I remember is, when I crawled out and found my way 
to his house, there was a crowd about—the crowd whisper- 
ing and asve-stricken ; and when I pushed my way through 
them, I saw him—-—” 

A-shiver ran through her frame, and her voice corres 3 
she waited one instant, then summoned back the proud and 
moornfal calmness with which she spoke : 

* T saw him, dead, shot by his own hand, and those about, 
him were saying how she had laughed and taunted him the 
night before, and how, maddened by her, he had left her 
presence sud ended the life that she had made worthless. 
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She had slain him! and when they told her she felt no 
remorse for her work, but went toa ball in her diamonds 
and her loveliness with a laugh on her lips. And by his 
corpse, when 1t lay there, wet, pale, its beanty shatt and 
its glory stricken, I took my oath to God and him to know 
no rest until I had revenged him !” 

She paused again ; and in the silence between them there 
sounded the melancholy lalling of the ocean like the endless 
ebb and flow of human passions, ever renewing, never at rest. 
Then her chaunting and melodious tones took up their 
burden once more : 

“ And I have kept my vow. I joined my own people 
again ; but, unseen, undreamt of by her, I have followed in 
her track, groping in the dark for some dropped clue, some 
broken thread, to guide me to the redemption of my oath. 
She never saw me save once, when she Pade her hireling 
strike me out of her path like a dog ; yet I never let her 
escape me, but followed ever in her shadow, as her doom 
should follow a murderess. Oftentimes my errand seemed. 
hopeless, and I said in my heart, * Fool! can the field-lark 
cope with the Falcon ? can the emmet destroy the gazelle ? 
—how then canst thou reach her?’ Yet ever again I took 
patience and courage, since ever in my ear his voice seemed 
crying ‘Revenge! revenge !’ and when my sonl fainted be- 
cause of the weariness of its travail, I thought of him as I 
had beheld him, driven to his death by her, with his bean- 
tiful face shattered and ghastly, and bathed in its blood! 
‘Then I gathered my strength afresh, and afresh pursued her, 
blindly, but yet in security, for I believed that the hour 
would come when the God of Vengeance at length would 
deliver her into my hand. And jo! the hour at last is 
here. Yet, now that I have the knowledge, my power is 
too weak to tan it against her. I, poor and lowly, and 
whose voice would never be heard, canngt use what I have 
found. Bat you, English lord, can do with it what you 
will, I, the Vagrant, aud you, the Noble, both hate ; let the 
great take the key to his vengeance from the obscure. The 
worm hag burrowed, let the tiger rend !” 

Her voice ceased, and there was silence again between 
them, whilst the winds swept with hollow echo through the 
arched cloisters where they stood, these strange companions 
thus strangely drawn together, with the great chaam of 
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social difference yawning between them, only bridged by the 
community of hatred, which, like the community of love, 
binds together those who are farthest asunder. He had 
heard Le: throughout without interruption, and as the 
moonlight fell about him she saw the varied passions that 
swept across his face, and the tiger glare darkening his 
eyes, As dried wood ready for the burning leaps up to the 
touch of flame, so the lust of revenge which was within him 
leapt up to the woman's words, “ 7'o see ler suffer!” He, 
too, was athirst for it. All that was evil and merciless 
latent in his nature—and there was very much—had fastened 
on one desire ; to wreak the fulness of some hideous re- 
venge where he had blindly doted. And he stood now silent, 
while many thoughts coursed through his brain, larva of 
osu the hotbed of remorse was swiftly nourishing to 
eda, 

A profound and rapid reader of human character and 
motive, this woman’s soul was bare before him as a book, 
and in it he read—trath. Her history brought back to him 
that which had once been told him at Vernonceaux of Mare 
Lannarston’s death and of its canse, and he saw that the 
heart of the Bohemian, untamed and untatored, knowing no 
god but its love, and no heaven but ifs hate, would make no 
erring flight to the quarry of its vengeance. He saw that 
this woman held, or believed she held, the key to the re- 
demption of her oath ; and he saw that, weak with her gex’a 
tenderness, yet thereby strong as her sex ever is, ignorant, 
malleable as wax in his guidance, yet with the tenacity of 
an Indian in tracking the trail she followed, she would be 
hia tool to work as he would. 

For one moment he paused; the pride of rank and of 
habitual reserve, rather, perchance, than any nobler prin- 
ciple, shrinking from association with the Gitiina, rejecting 
the emplayment of one thus far beneath him, loathing his 
instrament because he must make it even with himself if he 
fice stooped to use it. That moment passed; then he 
motioned her towards him : 

“T will hear you; follow me” 

And she followed him in silence down the cloister as he 
‘went onwards to the entrance of the Abbey which stood ont, 
& gray, sombre, stately pile, in the moonlight that was 
shining white upon its delicate fretwork and its pointed 
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windows, and leaving deep in shadow its masses of Nor- 
pan stone and battled wall, shrouded in their vast elm- 
forests. 

An hour afterwards the dark figure of the Bohemian 
moved swiftly and silently across the park of White Ladies, 
taking the road which led out to the little hamlet beyond 
the gates, and at the window of the Horery where his 
audience had been given to this strange, unfitting guest, 
Strathmore stood leaning out to catch the coolness of the 
autumn-night—fire seemed on his brain, fire in his blood, 
tor the hatred of men of his race had ever outweighed and 
outstripped the sweetness and madness of their love: and 
as a sleuthhound scents the trail of what he would hunt 
downward to its death, so he now sew shadowed out before 
him the sure track of a deadly vengeance. 

Here, bencath the roof of the Dominican Abbey, which 
once had sheltered both, both seemed beside him—the 
woman who had beara him, the man whom he had slain. 
‘The sweat of a great horror gathered thick upon his brow, 
flee where he would these must ever pursue him, wander 
where he would, for ever on his lips must burn the delicious 
lie of her guilty kiss—for ever in his path must rise the 
spectre of that doath-agony which he had gazed on with a 
smile. For Conscience is God! and bide us where we will, 
it tracks us ont, and we must look whither it bids, we must 
listen to that which it utters, we must behold that which it 
brings in the recling revel as in the silent dawn, in the 
dull stupor of sleep as in the riotous din of orgies—from 
its pursuit there is no esvape, from its tribunal there is 
‘no appeal. 

And where he stood, while through the silence there 
seemed to ccho the mocking music of Marion Vavasoar's 
sweet, accursed laugh, and down the hush of night there 
seemed to tremble the dying sigh of him whom ha had mur- 
dered at her bidding ; good and evil strove together in his 
soul ; the remorse that should have purified like fire, and the 
hatred which, like fire, would destroy. 

Atonement ! his sout hungered for it. It had been shat- 
tered from his hand to-night ; yet, later on, it might be 
wrested back, If he ered, tee will and by his wealth, 
about the young child whom he orphaned, all that earth 
van know of gladness, shelter, riches, tenderness ; if, for her 
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father’s sake and in her father’s trust, he made her future 
clondless as the life of the flower which but opens to the 
light to rejoice through the sunny length of a fair summer 
day, and made her lips only speak his name in gratitude and. 
blessing, the sin might be atoned? He had loved the 
man whom he had bratally slain: through the young life 
given by the dead, should expiation to the dead be 
‘wrought. 

Expiation to the dead ; but to the living Vengeance. The 
Inst for it was in his blood as strong as at that hour when 
his hand had been upon her throat, her life within his grasp 
and the power of vengeance lay now within his Fic. 
“ To see her suffer” —suffer, and plead for mercy, and be 
denied, even as she had denied it, and find her loveliness 
of no avail to shield her from the doom of an unerring and 

itiless fate! For this his soul was athirst ; to its purpose 

‘is life was set; he saw it looming through the dark- 
ness of the future; the pursuit in which his speed would 
caret slacken, in the success of which his will would never 
relent. 

In this hour, when he stood alone in the autumn night, 
with no companion save the distant lulling of the weary seas ; 
of his remorse was begotten his atongment, of his hatred his 
Tevenge. 

‘Twin-born, must not one strangle the other in the birth? 
Or, twin-nurtured unto strength and life, conld both prosper 
side by side? 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE FRAIL ARGOSY WHICH WAS FREIGHTED WITH 
© 4 ATONEMENT, 
” For a year Strathmore was not seen in Europe. 

Bamor, which must ever lie rather than k silence, 
babbled now and again remembrance of him; he had been 
seen in Luxor; he had been met on the Amazon, or the 
Ganges; he had been heard of as dwelling at Damascus, 
and studying the buried lesrning of the East; he had been 
slain in a midnight fray with dragomans close by the Gates 
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of the Kings of Egypt—these were among the things that 
rumor babbled of him, and that rumor lied, for none were 
true. Those who knew him best deemed that he shunned 
the world, and had sought solitude; and these also erred: 
for Strathmore was of a nature which masked anguish with 
an iron strength and an impessive calm, and to which the 
artificial atmosphere, the feverish crowds, the profound 
ambitions of the great world, were the necessities of exist- 
ence; of the air of the mountain and the valley he had ever 
wearied; his breath was the breath of cities. Whatever of 
returning peace the eternal calm of mountains and the 
freshness of trackless foresta may lend to the man whom 
the world has wronged, they have none for the man self. 
doomed by a self-chosen guilt, And now solitude was 
abhorrent to him—to be alone with Nature, man must be 
at race with himself. Solitude! while over the still, starlit, 

ithless ocean, in the hush of night, there seemed to steal 

e quiver of that dying sigh! Solitude! while the crimson 
glare of the desert sunlight streaming from the brazen skies 
seemed reddened with the blood that he had shed! Boli- 
tude! while in the fairest fall of the tropic night there 
seemed to look into his those dying eyes, with their look of 
blind, beseeching pain! His solitude was hell! 

Yet for a year he was absent from Europe, and though 
many babbled of him none traly saw him, or knew whither 
he had gone. Ho was absent for a year. For he held, 
what had been ever the creed of those of bis blood, that 
‘Tengen accomplished, is crime acquitted, and remorse 

And patiently and ruthlessly as the sleuthhound follows 
in the trial of its prey, he followed the track of his revenge. 
For his own agony had not taught him mercy, and in par- 
suit he was pitiless. 

In the betrayal of his love he had suffered enouch to have 
chastened his sin to its falt due, the most rigid moralist 
might have compassionated this man beneath the tortures 
of his guilt-stained passion. It had not been Jove with 
Strathmore, it had been worship—blind, and insensate, if 
you will, but one in which his whole being had been ab- 
sorbed, which had cast down unheeding every sacrifice at 
her feet, which would have died for her, content if his last 
breath had been spent upon her lips, and which hed laid 
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waste his life as no merely sensual passion could have ever 
done, when he had learned that his love had betrayed him, 
her fealty forsaken him, that her kiss, her sigh, her smile, her 
loveliness were divine lies as free to all the world as to him- 
self! Therefore was the hate wherewith he hated her great 
ag the love wherewith he had loved her. Born with that 
certain taint of cruelty which belongs often to a character 
in which love of power is dominant, and which an imperious, 
negligent egotism renders indifferent to all not touching on 
itself, the latent trait, hitherto negative or dormant, rose 
‘ander the pressure of a maddened passion and remorse into 
an accursed thirat for retaliation. Ere this he would not 
have inflicted pain save when compelled to deal it to clear 
his path or to advance an aim ; now, the germ, grown into 
a tree, the seed sprung to a discase, the passive quality that 
had lain in his nature, grew active, coldness ripened into 
cruelty, and he set himeclf with pitiless purpose to work 
such ruin as he should watch and taste and prolong to slow 
protracted pain, and deal out as though his hand and his 
‘will had bat to wield the iron flail of destiny. 

Blindly as Othetlo had he worshipped what he loved; 
rathlessly as Othello he wes now athirst to crash her out 
with his own iiand where none could gaze on the loveliness 
which had betrayed him. For there is no cruelty with which 
passion has not been allied; there is no vengeance 60 re- 
morseless ag that which has its birth in love that has turned 
to hate. And althongh his sonl had been bowed and bent 
under the weight of its agony, as steel in the hand and the 
flame of the amithy, it had but grown like the steel in the 
ordeal, the keener to strike, the surer to slay. Because a 
ceaseless remorse ate like fire into his soul, he clang but the 
closer to his vengeance ; because an anguish of regret amote 
his strength till it sickened and reeled, in the torture of his 
Kenely hodrs he reared his strength but the more, to gather 
afvesh the reins of fate into bis grasp, and build np with his 
own hand the structures of expiation and of chastisement. 

Strathmore, great in much, and guilty in far more, was 
very human; for human nature, with many touches of deity 
in it, hes yet far more of devil, and is a tree of which may 
be written, 


“ Sed quantum vertice ad auras, 
#therias tantum radice in Tartara tendit.” 
aa 
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And of the few boughs which stretch to heaven how many 
fibres strike to hell! 

Where the Atlantic waves wash on the western shore, 
and the headiands are clad with ivy and trailing honey- 
suckle; where the white surf foams up on the ribbed, pearly 
sands, and in the shadows of the hollowed rocks, there ever 
sounds from dawn to sunset the delicate masic of birds’ 
voices mingling with the marmur of the seas—was sheltered 
the youug life which Strathmore’s crime had orphaned in its 
opening. Jt was a fitting place wherein for childhood to 
grow up, free as the winds which swept over the ocean, 
joyous as the white-winged sea-birds which cleft their path 
through the sunlight—this place on the western sea-board, 
with the melody of its waves sounding through the day and 
night, with its warm breezes blowing over golden gorse and 
purple heather, with its snowy breakers dashing on the rocks, 
and with its broad blue waters tossing seaweed in the light 
of 8 summer's noon. 

Here, where the boughs of her trees drooped almost to 
the edge of the sheltered sunny bay in St. George’s Channel, 
and through her opened windows on a summer-dawn, came 
the voices of the fishermen, and the sound of the sea, and 
the piping of the waking birds, dreamily mingled in one 
pleasant music, lived the one, who filled her dead parent’s 
[oe to Erroll’s young child—Strathmore’s mother, Lady 

‘astlemere, Although he had given to her but negligent 
regard, a cold ceremonial of attachment, his mother had 
Joved him (not in his childhood or his youth, for sho had 
then been a political leader absorbed in her great pany and 
had yielded to none, that tenderness which, had he known 
it, might, perchance, have done much to abate the evil of 
his character), but proudly and warmly now that she fol- 
lowed his brilliant career Tom her solitude by the western 
shores, whither she had gone when age and delicacy of health 
had made the great world distasteful, and had softened that 
hanghty chillness which came with her Norman blood. A 
stately and noble woman still, with that which hed been 
unyielding in her nature rendered touchingly gentle under 
the hand of Time, which mellows whilst it destroys, she left 
the prond atation of Marchioness of Castlemere to her elder 
son’s wife, and m her own ambitions into those of 
Strathmore, whom saw seldom, but of whom the world 
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told her much. She had bitterly mourned when she heard 
of the Slavery into which 3 woman’s beauty had fettered 
him, and shuddered aghast at that deadly tragedy— 
the crime of Cain—which the world passed over with a light 
forgiving name. Bat in his guilt she loved him more traly, 
perchance, than she had ever dono; and in his guilt bis 
thoughts turned to her. 

It was his mother to whom he had delegated, and who 
had accepted, that trust which the death of the wife had 
rendered it alone possible to fulfil to the child ; and in pro- 
portion to the remorse which gnawed to his heart’s core 
‘with every remembrance of the man whom he had murdered, 
was his almost morbid craving to fulGl to its uttermost 
breadth and depth that which he looked on as a request to 

obeyed sacredly and unceasingly, as the sole atonement. 
that lay in his power to render to the dead. 

{f you have once known what it is to recall, in a too-late 
repentance, cruel words spoken, harsh thoughts uttered, to 
one whom yon loved well and who has gone from you for 
ever beyond hearing of your prayer, and to lavish your 
care on horse, or dog, or flower that he or she had treasured, 
in your poor, miserable, futile longing for some atonement, 
or cleaving to some relic of the dead, then you know in some 
faint shadow of ite bitterness that which he now felt—that 
on which he now acted. 

‘The heart of his mother yearned to him in his crime and 
his remorse, For his sake, and at his wish, ehe accepted 
the gaardianship of Erroli’s young child; he coupled it 
with the condition—first, that the child as she grew up 
should be taught to look upon him as her friend and guar- 
dian, and, again, that she should never be told her father's 
name. So, alone, could none unfold to ber the history of her 
father's death ; 80, alone, could she grow up ignorant that 
the handewhich fostered and eheltered her was stained with 
her father’s blood. 

‘It was easy to accomplish this. Erroll’s marriage had 
been known to none ; the clergyman of the obscure villa; 
where the ceremony had been accomplished, was dead ; 
his wife had still borne her maiden name ; the servants, 
the doctor, and the vicar st White Ladies had looked on 
the offspring of their union as a “love-child,” and there 
wore no others who ever knew of her birth. Accordingly, 
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when the young Lucille was secretly removed and placed 
with Lady Castlemere, under her mother’s Hungarian 
name as an orphan whom she had adopted, and to whom 
her son had been appointed guardian, into a matter of 50 
little moment none inquired, and his mother’s protection of 
her excluded any coarser supposition as to Strathmore'’s 
relationship to her, which, under other circumstances, 
might perchance have been mooted, to her disadvantage in 
later years. On her he settled, independently of himeclf, 
a considerable sum, more than sufficient for all needs of 
her nurture and education, and, in case of his death, 

rovided that she should inherit largely of his wealth. 
Fe willed that if she grew to womanhood she should hold 
his name in love and gratitude, ignorant of the heritage 
of wrong she owed to him ; he willed that there should 
be one innocent life on earth unaware of the guilt which 
Jay upon his soul. And here, too, the will of the dead 
atrengthened and sanctioned his own ; Erroll bad written : 
“Never let her know that it was by your band I fell.” 
A wish of his was now more sacred to the one who had 
slain him, than all the laws of God and Man which he had 
broken ! 

The arrangements with his mother had been made before 
he quitted England, and the child had been two years in 
the dower-house of Silver-rest, happy as a joyous childhood 
ever is from the sunrise of its careless, cloudless days to 
the sunset of its peacefal, dreamless nights; happy with 
the sea-weeds for her treasures, and the yellow gorse for 
her wealth, and the hushing of the seas for her slumber- 
song, yot—it might have been whimeically fancied—with 
the regret of her mother’s loss vaguely told in the wistful 
gaze of her fair eyes, and the shadow of her father’s dark 
and early doom left in the touching and unconscious sadness 
which stole like a fate over her young face in skep or in 
Tepose. 

"She had been there two years when, in the late summer, 
Strathmore’s yacht “Sea Foam,” bringing him, as most 
believed, from the trackless forests and buried cities of 
Mexico, came to anchor in the little western bay, after her 
long run across the Atlantic, before she went down Channel. 
He landed, and went on alone to Silver-rest in the morning- 
light. Far as the eye could reach stretched the deep, atill 
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waters of the bay ; the white sails of his yacht and of the 
few fishing skiffs in the offing stood out distinct and glancing 
in the sun ; over the bluffs and in all the clefts of rock the 
growing grass blew and flickered in the breeze ; and as he 
crossed the sands the air was fragrant with the scent of 
wild flowers that grew down to the water's edge. But to 
note these things a man most be in unison with the world ; 
to love them he must be in unison with himself, Strathmore 
scarce saw them as he went onward; all that he beheld 
was the Future and the Past, the vengeance which should 
stand in the stead to him of all that he had forfeited, and 
the crime which gnawed unceasingly at his soul, as the 
vulture at the living entrails of ihe doomed. Outwardly 
Strathmore was unchanged ; the cold, urbane manner, the 
chill, keen brilliance natural to him were unaltered ; he 
was a courtier and a man of the world; for twenty years 
to come he would not change perceptibly ; but in character 
he had altered much; or rather—to 5] more traly— 
his nature had leapt up from its repose like a lion from its 
sleep. An agony of repentance had shaken his soul to 
the dust, rousing it for ever from the calm egotism in which 
he had bade it lie; a guilty ion had swept over his 
life like a whirlwind, siting from his- hands for ever the 
curb with which he had sted, god-like, to rein his 
assions at his will. The temple which he had built unto 
imeelf had been riven to the ground by the thunderbolts 
of the storm ; a holier from its ruins might yet have arisen, 
but that with bia own hands he chose to fashion the twin 
structures of Retribution and Expiation. Briefly, Strath- 
more had grown at once less cold and more pitiless. Ay! 
and though the whole creed of his pride had been scat- 
tered like leaves before the wind before the test of a great 
temptation, though the soul which had hanghtily held 
all humar error aloof and in disdain, had succumbed to 
the firat attack of passion, and had wrought a foul crime 
as calmly as a righteous act, Strathmore altered not 
in this ; life was still to be moulded by his will, and by 
a decree he held still that he should rule fate even as 
ety. 
He went this morning whither, in his yearning love for 
the man whose blood was on his hands, he had centred 
his sole chance and choice of expiation on the frail life of 
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e young child. As he walked onward over the wet, smooth 
sand, he came into a sheltered semicircle in the rocks, part 
of the ands of Silver-rest, where the trailing plants 
were thick and odorous, forming a hanging sereen of flowera, 
thiough which the gan-rays played upon the pools, and on 
the boulders that glowed deep red where the water had 
splashed them wet ; and here he stopped, for Iyin on the 
wild ivy full length, with two setters beside him, he 
Baw a boy of some ten years old, Lionel Caryll, the eon 
of one of his sisters by an ill-fated mésalliance, who, 
early left an orphan, had always been brought up by Lady 
Castlemere. 

The boy started, rose, and stood shyly silent ; he had seen 
but little of Strathmore, and of that little he was afraid. 
He was a handsome child of the trae Enghsh type, with a 
fair, tanned skin, and a mane of fair, tangled hair, Strath- 
more put out his hand carelessly to him, he disliked and 
never noticed children, 

“How are you, Nello?” 

The boy, shy still, did not answer, and Strathmore 
passed onward, putting aside a quantity of creepers 
which, hanging. aan the shelf of rock above, obstructed 

i 


his progress. the boy sprang forward with an eager 
aeegto ; ! pl ! ill wake her ! 

* 8to] lense— wu will wake her!” 

“Wake Saat? - 


“ Wake her /—and she was so tired.” 

Strathmore instinctively looked down, deeming that the 
boy’s care referred to some pet setter or retriever. Amongst 
the long grass under the ledge of rock, with the sun-light 
streaming fitfally throt the leaves upon her, with her 
arms ebove her head, and her limbs lying in the pliant, un- 
conscious grace of childhood and of sleep, there at his feet 
lay the child he had last seen at the death-bed of het mother. 

fer clasped hands held a long trail of ivy, her fair hair was 
wreathed in with a childish crown of wood violets, and her 
face was turned towards him, with the dark lashes resting 
on its warm, flushed cheeks; and in its loveliness, still 
almost that of infancy, the shadow of her father’s fate, a 
presage or a heritage of woe. 

Strathmore paused, and a shudder ran through his frame ; 
again this young child, in her innocent sleep, seemed to him 
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as his worst accuser, seemed to him at once her father’s 
phantom and avenger ; and again this time, as she slept, the 
smile that smote him to the soul parted her lips and passed 
over her face, the smile that he had seen so often on the lips 
of the Dead. 

Lionel Caryll looked at him, awed and terrified, he scarce 
imew why: 

“ Are you ill ?” the boy asked, timidly, 

Strathmore signed him away : 

“ Yes—no. Run on and tell my mother I am here, Nello. 
I will follow.” 

The boy hesitated, and looked at the sleeping child who 
had been his companion in play : 

“ Will you take care of Lucille ?” 

Accustomed to deference and intolerant of opposition, 
Strathmore signed him away : 

“ Go, and do as I bade you.” 

The poy wavered, looking wistfully at his companion 
and doubtfully at Strathmore ; then, instinctively compelled 
to obedience, he went like a grevhound over the sands, 
followed by his setters, Strathmore was left alone with 
the remorse which an infant’s smile had sufficed to waken 
ne all its ghastly anguish ; such is the coward doom of 


ime. 
He stood in the profound solitude, with the sound of the 
seas abont him, and at his fect the sleeping child, with the 
violets tangled in her fair, floating hair; and as he looked 
on her young loveliness, which, so different yet so similar, 
bore 60 strange a likeness of the Dead in every lineament, 
memories thronged upon him, starting from the haze of long- 
forgotten years, and gathering around him, even as the par- 
suant Shapes gathered about Orestes, till the air, which was 
clear to the sinless, grew to the accursed darkened and 
crowded ‘vith their thronging, shadowy forms. He sew him, 
@ young child, even as this, with the same fair, trailing hair 
and the same smile like sunshine on his lips; he heard his 
fresh, glad laugh ring on the summer air; he heard his 
childish yoice echo wy his ear; he felt the touch of his 
young hand ; he lived again in those years thet had long 

irifted by, forgotten in the whirl of years more evil, when in 
his own soul there was no gin, when the man whom he had 
murdered played beside him in the eunlight, when his life 
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‘wos guiltless as that on which he now looked, where it Iny 
sleeping at his feet! 

And a bitter ery broke from him where he stood on the 
solitary shore : 

“ My brother! My brother!” 

Back upon his ear the echo of the rocke around wailed in 
retnm his own yearning, futile anguish, like a prayer frnit- 
Jess and rejected of Heaven. 

In the sunny stillness of the noon Strathmore bowed down 
his head mpon his hands, and his frame shook with deep 
and tearless sobs ; the throes of the remorse which could not 
force back the sealed portals of the grave, which could not 
call to earth the existence one ficeting instunt had been suf. 
ficient to destroy. He could not have told how long he eat 
there in the solitude, where every stirring pulse of life, from 
the noiseless rush of the sea-bird’s wings to the faint shouts 
of the fishermen across the bay, seemed like the voice of 
God calling upon him to answer for the life he had hurled 
into the grave ; moments might have passed, or honra, when 
he was roused by the silken touch of hair against his hand, 
and s voice which whispered softly in his ear: “ You are 
not happy !—tell Lucille !” 

He started and looked up ; then he saw that the youn; 
child, awakened from her sleep, had come to him, an 
yoguely grieving for the grief she could not comprehend, as 
spaniels do at sight of human pain, was blindly striving, as 
a spanicl might, to comfort him. For, losing fear of a 
stranger in her cbild’s compassion, she had drawn close to 
him, so that her bright hair swept over his hands, and in 
her large, soft eyes stood tears half of terror, half of pity, 
for the suffering which she saw and vaguely felt, with 
answering pain, es tho spaniel the sorrow of which he 
nothing knows. And her young voice, tremulous but 
tenderly caressing, murmured in his ear : é° Lucille is sorry 
for you—do tell Lucille !” 

ith a gesture as though a serpent had stung him, 
Strathmore started, flung her off, and quivered like a man 
who has been strack a death-blow : 

“ Child, child ! hate me, curse me, reproach me, but—oh 
God !—do not pity me! Bape { my hands are red with 
his blood, yours must not them!” 

‘The wild words died inarticulate in his throat, and his 
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teeth clenched as the anguish she had strung to torture rent 
and tore his frame—the worst chastisement from the hands 
of man would have been mercy to the reproach of those 
innocent words which pitied him; to the unconscious accu- 
sation of those uplifted eyes, gazing with a child’s tender yet 
wondering compassion on the face of her father’s murderer ! 

She stood apart, awed and silent, the tears standing in 
her eyes, that were at all times wistful with a haunting, 
beseeching sadness ; the fierce gesture which had flung her 
off she understood, the words she did not ; they were unin- 
telligible—indeed, unheard—Dut she waited, pale to her lips 
and trembling like o young fawn after a cruel blow, yet 
drawn by a strange instinct of compassion towards this agony 
which she seemed to know was brutal, not to her, but from 
its own blind pain. She waited, then grown more daring, 
and taught by those who instilled into her an infinite love 
for all who suffered, she drew near him again—ncarer and 
nearer, till her hair swept once more on bis hand, and a 
pathetic entreaty trembled in her voice: “‘ Speak to me—do 
speak to me! Lucille meant no harm.” 

Again at her touch and her voice he shrank and shud- 
dered as under physical torture; this child came with 
caressing gentleness and plaintive pity to the one whose 

‘i]t had orphaned her, and to whose hands she owed the 

epest wrong that life can owe to life! Ther he lifted his 
head and looked at her ; when his will was sct hia strength 
was iron to bridle himself or to coerce others, and it was his 
will that she should grow up holding him in love and grati- 
tude, aud ignorant ever of the crime which otherwise must 
stretch a hideous and impassable gulf between her and the 
assassin of her father. He passed his hand lightly over her 
fair silken hair, and answered gently : 

“ Lucille is very kind. I thank her. Tell me, you who 
are 80 pitiful to pain, ere you happy ?” 

Always.” 

Her eyes looked their mute surprise that any could ask 
her such a question, and a smile played about her lips as she 
drew a long glad breath, recalling her own exhauetless trea- 
sury of joa ine joys born of sea, and bird, and flower, of a 
crown of forest violets, and a chase of summer bnitterflies! 
The joys which are pure, and cost uo pang of shame, no 
purchase-gold of guilt, in their glad reaping ! 
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Strathmore found in the simple answer the first seed of 
. hia atonement ; it was much to him to learn from the child’s 
fresh, trathful lips that she was “happy "—happy by his 
means, and in his falfilment of the trast be eathed hia by 
the dead. His hand rested on her hair and his eyes upon 
her face aa she leaned against him caressingly and without 
fear, as though he was known and dear to her, rather than, 
as he was, o stranger. Skilled in reading human features, 
he read the nature easily which was dawning here, the sus- 
ceptibility to joy and pain suggested by the lips with their 
mournful lines in repose, and their sunny, laughing smile 
which sparkled end then died; the too early depth and 
poctty of thought which were written on the low, broad 

3 the latent tenderness which lay in the sadness of the 
upward look, and in the liquid, melancholy depths of the 
eyes, soft and dreamy as the night; these might have told 
him that to secure happiness to the Childhood was easy, 
with its fleeting pleasnres centred in a bird’s carol, in a dog’s 
love; but to secure it to the Womanhood was a more 
perilons venture, which might chance on shipwreck. At that 
moment a little toy-spani that was with him caught her 
eyes, and with child's swift change of thought she uttered 
a laugh of delight, and threw herself upon the sands beside 
it, kissing its long ears, and bathing it fondly in her bright 
long hair, With aetifled cry Strathmore seized the animal 
from her arms ; the dog was the one which had nestled in 
Erroll’s breast, and refused to leave the side of the dead 
men; he could not see the child in her unconsciousness 
caress the brute whose fidelity had outlived his own, whose 
watch had been kept aver her father’s corpse ! 

She looked up at him, deeming that she had committed 
some great fault in touching a stranger's dog without his 
leave ; and with caressing grace and penitence she leaned 
against him, lifting her dark, beseeching eyes : 

“ Lucille is soar pedis was wrong! But he is so 
pretiy, and he would love me-—all things do !” 

Callous to much, mercilesa to more, Strathmore, who had 
deemed that nothing in life could ever wound or move him, 
felt the burning tears gather in bis eyes at the simple words 
and action of this child, eo unconscious of his own deep guilt 
and of ber own great wrong! His voice shook aa he etooped. 


to her: 
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“ The dog is yours—none have so great a right! Lucille, 
if all things love you, will you give some love to me?” 

She looked surprised yet wistful, and her eyes dwelt on 
him earnestly. 

“Yes, Lucille will love you. But not for the dog. Tell 
me your name that I may say it in my prayers ?” 

‘or many moments he made her no answer; and in the 
silence his loud labored bresthings hoarsely rose and fell. 
Then his hand passed slowly and gently over her hair, and 
his voice shook still : 

“ Ay, in your prayers! God knows I need them from 
all things innocent! Remember me and love me—I was 
your father’s friend !” 

‘The last words were hoarse as with a great agony, and 
seemed to rend and stifle him im their utterance. His hand 
lingered for a moment in farewell upon her hair; then he 
turned and left her, bidding the spaniel, which clung to and 
fawned upon the child, stay with her. Young Caryll was 
coming swift as the winds towards them. Strathmore passed 
him without word or sign and went onward, leaving bebind 
him, standing together on the sunny, silvery sands, the boy 
Nello and the young child Lucille, between them the little 
dog which had crouched in its love upon the dead man’s 
breast, when human friendship had “betrayed, and human 
watchers had forsaken him. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE WHISPER IN THE TUILERIES. 


Manion Lavy Vavasove stood in her dressing-chamber, 
before her Dresden-framed mirror, ready for a féte of one 
of the leaders of that brilliant set of which she was still 
the Fashion, the Cynosure, and the Queen. The lustrous 
light in those superb was not dimmed ; the mocking 
smile on those lovel: tos laughed triumph thet was un- 
shadowed ; the fair and the delicate bloom wore the 
brightness of their youth nnmarred. For the world was as 
ever at her feat, and remorge had no part and no ghare with 
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her ; it could not whisper in her golden dreams, nor dog the 
royal negligent step with which ahe swept through life. 
Remorse! She knew it not! How conld its ghestly ory 
‘be heard above the ceaseless chant of homage about her 
path ?—bow could its dread terrors foree their way into the 
proud and dssziing presence to which kings bent and 
princes knelt ? 

She knew revenge, she knew cruelty, so do the velvet 
panther and the painted snake ; but she knew not remorse, 
neither do they. And that dark tragedy of which ehe had 
been the cause touched her no more than these are tonched 
by the death they dee!—save that she knew, when the 
world babbied of it, it babbled of her power ; save that she 
loved to learn how deeply a woman's smile may atrike, 
how widely 8 woman's loveliness may blast! ‘True !—till 
she hed woaried of the fidelity even of a guilty passion, 
all that she had vowed to Strathmore had, perchance, not 
been 8 lie; truc!—there had come hours when she bad 
thought that had they met earlier, met when their love 
might have been pure, and the breath of the world had 
uot sullicd their hearts, she might have given him such 
constancy ag poets fable and she mocked: the fleetest 
rivers have their deeper watera, the most heartless amidst 
us have their better hours! But her lust was y, 
her glory Power, and the evil which she worked smote 
not epee her—for her, as for Greek Helen, brethren warred 
with brethren, and men cast their lives into the slaughter ! 
And this triumph was her crown. She stood now before 
her mirror, and Ict her gaze dwell proudly on the 
form whose divine grace no living woman rivalle 
she swept onward to her carriage to go to that worl 
was her court. She was the most beautiful woman of ber 
time! Who shall give me title so omnipotent, sceptre 60 
mighty? 7 ‘ 

Whither she went was to the Tuileries. Here the Eng- 
lish Peeress, the beauty of Paris, the leader of Fashion, 
had ever found her proudest triumphs ; here to-night, as 
countless nighta before, Princes coveted her smiles, 
Queens were out-dazzled by her, and Sovereigaties paled 
beside the sway of the woman whose beauty owned no 
rival ; here, Marion, Lady Vavasour, was in the height of 
her brilliance, and her fame! And here and thus she was 
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watched by the man whom her love had made a slave, 
whom her lie had made a murderer. She glittered through 
the titled crowds that were gathered in the palace of the 
Bourbons, with her sapphires glancing amidst her amber 
hair, and her smile of saperb triumph upon her lovely lips, 
her choice and delicate wit falling like a shower of silver, 
her resistless coquetries charming to blindness all drawn 
within her circle in the salons of a King. And he watohed 
her—this divine loveliness that had betrayed him with a 
kiss ; this soft and dezzling thing that had forsaken him 
with the vileness of the wanton; those anget lips with 
their child-like bloom, which had whispered and wooed 
him to the bottomless hell of crime! So much the more 
madly worshipped once—ay, séil?/ so much the more 
mercilessly was she now doomed, so much the more deeply 
damned ! 

The palace was thronged that night. The ball was on 
the occasion of e royal marriage, and all that was greatest 
in Europe was assembled at the Tuileries ; but as her sap- 
phires outshone all the jewels of royal peeresses and im- 
perial orders, so she outshone all the loveliness gathered 
there, while she floated through its courtly crowds, now 
listening to the fiatteries of Princes of the Blood, now to 
the murmur of velvet-lipped Cardinals, now bending to 
her feet austerest Statesmen, now seeing bowed before her 
some proud crowned head. And Memory was far away from 
her in her superb omnipotence, her cloudless present—far 
ag was Remorse ! 

She passed down the ball-room on the arm of the Duc 
d’Etoiles, her perfumed lace floating about her, the sapphires 
starlike above her brow, tho light falling on her dazzling 
face ; and every glance involuntarily turned on her and on 
her Royal lover, for such he had notably become. But as 
she went, unrivalled in her omnipotence, unequalled in her 
beauty, sweeping through the courtly crowds with wit on 
her lips and conquest in her glance, the eye of D’Etoiles, 
resting on her, saw her face grow pale and a strange tremor 
seize her. 

What was it? Was there poison in that perfumed air— 
tiasma in those royal salons—plague-taint, or subtle death- 
odor, burning from the lights which gleamed above upon 
her loveliness, or exhaling the jewels which glistened 
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in her bosom? Nay, none of these; we aré not in the 
days of Medici and Sforza, and (grown virtnous from dread 
of science and of law) we do not slay the body, we only 
slay by slow and sure degrees the soul, the honor, or the 
peace of what we hate, because this is a homicide absolved 
of men. 

‘What was it, then, that, suddenly as she swept through 
the presence-chamber of the Tuileries, made her lips grow 
white, her eyes gleam for one fleeting moment with the 
terror of a hunted antelope, her hand tremble on her Royal 
lover's arm? It was this only—the whisper of two words, 
which seemed to float to her from a distance, yet which 
reached no ears save hers : 

“ Marion St. Maur.” 

She glanced on all immediately about her—courtiers, mi- 
nisters, ambassadors, princesses, peeresses, maids of honor— 
but she saw that as none of these had heard, so none of 
these had spoken that whisper of her maiden name, But as 
she lifted her eyes, they fell upon the face of the man she 
had forsaken and betrayed ; the man who, in the last hour 
she had beheld him, had hurled her from him because death 
was too swift and merciful a vengeance. 

Strathmore stood at some slight distance, leaning against 
8 console where the light fell fuil upon his face, which wore 
its look of cold and pitiless calm ; and his eyes were upon 
her, watching her with a steel-like glitter, a dark tiger- 

sion, insatiate and without mercy, that the drooped lids 

id not veil. 

And she who in her light isouciance, her omnipotence 
of beauty, feared Heaven and its wrath as little as the most, 
daring blasphemers, the most stoic of philosophers, turned. 
pele even to her laughing lips, and felt the air turn sickly 

faint, the lights whirl round her, the crowd grow dizzily in- 
distinct, and saw nothing bat that gaze, with ity. mute and 
merciless menace, suddenly met there‘ as a ghost arisen 
from the tomb, silently quoting to her the Past, silently 
threatening the Future. 

‘The weakness endured but an instant, too swift for even 
the Prince, on whose arm she hung, to note it, and she 
passed on—passed Aim. He did not move; he gave her 
no sign of recognition ; but his eyes rested on her, and— 
he smiled. She knew the deadly meaning of that faint, 
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chill amile ; she had seen it on his lips before he went 
from her to meet the man whom he had doomed, and she 
shuddered and grew sick and cold, and shivered with vague 
and intangible terror, as at the chastisement of their mutual 
sin. In that single moment, which for the first time smote 
on her soft and brilliant life with a ghastly and nameless 
fear, his vengeance had 

The flatteries had lost their honey, the homage had lost 
its glory, the charm of the world was marred, the power of 
her sway was broken that night to Marion Vavasour; and 
while she reigned in all her radiance in a King’s Palace the 
hand of a nameless terror Jay heavy upon her, and she saw, 
ever pursning her with its iron calm, that ruthless and un- 
spoken menace. 

Henceforth there would be poison in her wine, a canker 
in her rose, a ghost beside her conch, an asp within her bosom. 
His vengeance had begun. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE DAGGER SUSPENDED BY ‘A SINGLE HAIR, 


‘Tum Paris Season had commenced, inaugurated by the 
marriage-ball at the Tuileries, commenced something earlier 
than usual, and Marion, Lady Vavasour, sat in her loge at 
the Opera, moving her fan with all a Spaniard’s grace, lazily 
listening to Mario and Malibran, or to the whispered worship 
of her cohue of courtiers, while the delicate sandal-wood per- 
fame floated from her rich lace, and some of the brilliant 
deep-hued tropic flowers of the East lay crown-like upon her 
lustrous Hair, 

In the light, in the warmth, with a Prince's homage mur- 
mhured in her ear, with diamonds of untold price glistening 
in her bosom, with a proud title her own, in the sight of 
a proud Order, surely she, if any, was seeured from the evil 
atroke of bitter fortune ; looking on her, it seemed that even 
Death itself must pass by this beautiful, pampered, imperious 
thing, as too fair to smite, too fall of sovereignty to slay! 
‘Yet where she sat, with the sweetness of music Julling her 
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ear, and the gaze of lovers’ eyes worshipping her beauty aud 
entreating for its smile, lay in her own dazzling, volup- 
tuous, victorious Present, like the epicurean she was, the 
same fear which had suddenly smitten her in the presence- 
chamber of the Tuileries smote her suddenly here, the same 
chill ran through her, the same emotion for one brief inatant 
blanched her fips, gave terror to her eyes, made the wit 
falter on her tongue—for she heard the same whispered 
words spoken on the air close by her: 

“ Marion St. Maur !” 

Yet they were but the words of the name she had borne 
before 4 

 Qu’avez vous, madame? Vous trouvez lair du loge 
tant soit pen etonffant?” D’Etoiles asked with tender 
aolicitude, 

“Cest Yodeur des flears qu'on a mises A mon bouquet, 
renez-le!” said Lady Vavasour, holding to him the jewelled 
ouquetiere, which Etoiles took with such a subtle, graceful 

flattery in his thanks as only a Parisian can torn ; but it fell 
for once dull and lost on the ear to which it was murmured, 
as Marion Vavasour pressed her fun against the lips on 
which she knew their bloom had paled, and thought in her 
soul: ‘ Who can know it here? Not e—surely not he!” 

For the terror on the life of this courted and sovereign 
beauty who had been used to coquette at her will with 
Destiny, and rule Fate by a sign of her fan, a mous of her 
lip, was her dread of the man whose love she had fed to 
madness and goaded to crime, and who had spared her from 
death only that he might see her live to suffer. 

As her eyes wandered, half unconsciously, half reatlessly, 
over the house, in the full glare of the light on the opposite 
aide, she saw him again, saw him as in the Tuileries, with 
his eyes fixed upon her under their drooped lids, and upon 
his face that slight, chill, merciless smile which struck like 
the cold touch of steel. A few moments previous he had 
been in the loge which adjoined hers; now he stood front- 
ing her, looking on her as he hed trained himself to look, 
tranquilly, passionkessly, but pitilessly, as in the Question 
Chambers of the Inquisition, the Dominican, with gentle 
voice and soul of steel, looked on the tortured whom he 
doomed, and bade the rack be turned. 

Marion Vavasour could have called ont in her dread, and 
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risen and Jeft the Opere-house, as though to flee from some 
haunting spectre; for she knew then that it had been 
Strathmore’s voice which had whispered her maiden name, 
But she was too skilled an actress thus to betray herself, 
though of much cowardice with much cruelty (for her nature 
was one essentially feminine), she had ever at command 
finest finesse and calmest self-control ; like many of her sex, 
pusillanimous to the core, she was an actress to the life. 
She sat, there, now that bis gaze was on her, with the bloom 
on her cheek, the smile on her lips, the lustrous languor on. 
her eyes, while her royal lover leaned to her with sauvest 
homage, and the wit, the scandal, the persiflage circled 
around her. She listened, she laughed, she moved her fan 
with softest coquetry; sbe reigned with all her negtigence, 
her brilliance, her grace, her imperious charm. But in the 
rich harmonies of the music, the courtly flatteries of mur- 
mured words, the jeux d’esprit, the wooing homage which 
filled for her the hours of the Prophete, she only heard the 
single whisper of that name which had told her that the 
secret: of her early life was in the hands of Strathmore, In 
the glare of light she only saw the face of the man she hed 
betrayed, watching her with that merciless menace of the 
veiled eyes which quoted to her the unburicd Pust, which 
foretold to her the shrouded Future. ear what she would 
that name sung for ever in her ear; look where she would 
that glance for ever followed and met hers; there in the 
glare of the Opera-house, with the light falling on tho pale 
bronze of his face and the dark gleam of his passionless eyes, 
he stood before her—he whose love had been insanity, whose 
religion would be revenge. 

And when after those bricf hours, which had been to hor 
one long-protracted torture—torture which was endured 
with a smile on the lips, lustre in the eyes, sovereignty 
seemingly Shadowless as of yore; Marion Vavasour, alone 
in he carriage, sank back, trembling, quivering, unnerved, 
dreading evil with the shrieking terror of a delicate woman, 
shuddering from the fury of the storm whose whirlwind she, 
the sorceress, had raised from the passions of the man she 
had tempted and betrayed. 

It was thus he ordained that she should suffer first, even 
as the Dominican, with astute calculation, commanded that 
the torture should be administered gently and by slow 

ro 
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degrees, s0 that each succeeding pang was tasted to the full. 
‘To wrench the limbs from out their sockets ai once were too 
much mercy. Was it no torture to himself to go into her 
presence as into the presence of strangers; to look with 
unmoved eslm upon her face; to hear echo on the air the 
Rilvery voice of her music; to stand by and watch the gaze 
of those who had succeeded him fasten on her loveliness and 
her eyes look up to theirs? ‘Truly it was such that when it 
had been endured, and he was alone in the solitude of mid- 
night or of dawn, when the strain was released, and the 
unnatural calm broken down, the suffering of this man was, 
a hia love had been, a madness. In the great agony of 
that lost, fooled, cheated, guilt-steeped passion, which even 
in the riot of its hate begrudyed the breath which whispered 
to another, and envied the dog that nestled in her bosom, 
his misory was fearful in its strength, fearful in its despair, 
for he loved while he Joathed her still. 
But Strathmore’s will was iron to endure; what he ap- 
inted to himself that he would have wroaght ont though, 
jis own life had been the penalty at the close. His lust of 
Yengeance was brutal, but none the less was it immutable 
ug death, unswerving ar destiny. He had the fierce passions 
of an Eastern, and the profound dissimulation of an Eastern 3 
therefore he trained himsclf to mect her thus, and she alone 
read {he menace written in the veiled depths of his eyes. 
(The world deemed that the liaison of a year before had 
been dropped by him among the things of the past; and 
the world deemed also that considering the tragic story 
which had been interwoven with its rapture, he was some- 
what callous to have forgot so soon; but then, the world 
remarked, be was a cold and heartless man, and for the igsue 
of a duel he of course vould not reproach himself. Poor 
world! great spy though it be, how surely, how universally 
it is chicaned.) . . 
Strathmore remained in Paris through the whole of that 
winter: and through that season, rarely and slightly at the 
first, more often and more markedly towards the spring, it 
was remarked, chiefly by women, that Lady Vavasour was 
losing the brilliance of her beauty, and was looking pale, 
almost worn. It was the first time that such a ramor bad 
ever been whispered against her dazzling loveliness, since 
the day now eight years passed, when she had first appeared 
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‘ag the Marchioness of Vavasour and Vaux. That which 
wrought it, was that which has power to shatter the strongest, 
nerve, to break the boldest spirit, to undermine the most 
careless insouciance—it was a hidden fear, the asp among 
her couch of scented rosea, the dagger suspended above her 
head by one frail thread of hair, which the world conld not 
behold, but which never quitted her. He had shown her 
that he knew her sccret, and he let that knowledge—the 
more bitter because indefinite—slowly and surely cat its 
poisoned way. 

They know each other's hearts, they whom ein had united 
and sin had severed ; and as she read hig doom so he read 
her suffering, without speceh, without disguise. That single 
name breathed in her ear told her that she was in his power ; 
that single glance from his eyes told her with what mercy 
that power would be used ; though when, or how, or where 
the blow would full, she knew no more than we know when. 
the stroke of death will descend upon us, And if was this 
endless uncertainty, this unceasing apprehension which wore 
and tortured her till her careless, epicurean creeds were rent 
by it like filmy gauze, nnd the woman who hud become so 
used to sovercignty that she hed learned te belicve she 
could command every hazard of life at Ler pleasure, grew the 
perpetual prey of n ceaseless fear and a momentary anxicty, 
which gnawed at her heart the more cructly becuuse con- 
ceated from all. 

Whithersoever she went, thither Strathmore followed her, 
till bis presence grew as fearful to her ax the spectres which 
follow the distempered mind in deliriam tremens. In the 
salons of the Tuileries, in the reception-roome of ambassa- 
dora, in the entertainments of princes and nobles, at the 
Opera, on the Boulevards, in the clear noone as she drove 
through the streets, in the midnight glare of light at some 
patrician bal masqué, she saw him; always before her, in 
the distance and as a stranger whose glance swept over her 
unmoved, but with the meaning on his face under the cold 
and courtly calm which she had seen there when he went out 
to deal death to the man he loved, and with the menace in 
his fathomless eyes, which spoke to none but her. He was 
ever before her like some pitiless fate from which to escape 
was hopeless, and which tranquilly and immovably awaited 
chosen hour to strike. He was ever before her, with that 
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‘tmspoken doom in his glance, and that unknown power 
tlently told in the slight, calm, ernel smile which she knew 
80 well. .And the fear which had possessed her of him, from 
the hour when her slave lad risen to crush his tyrant, and 
the pansion she had loved to excite to delirium had turned 
ppon her in its madness, grew gradually under this ceaseless 
watch into a terror unbearable. It made her nerves un- 
strong, her manner uncertain, her lance like that of the 
hunted antelope when it listens for the eager step which 
gain nearer and nearer through the awful hush of the night 
in the jungles. 

They noted that Ler bloom puled, that her dazzling 
inpouciance was capricious and depressed, and they noted 
rightly ; the beautiful hue upon her cheek, which 60 long 
had distanced art, now needed. for the first time, to he re- 

laced by art. To rein that repose which had deserted 

er she had refage in narcotics, which, however subtle, left 
their depression on the morro nd te cover that depres- 
sion had recourse to ktimalants which, however skilfally pre- 
pared, left {heir mark on one, the happy and childlike sun- 
nincas of whore muure had been the chief spring of her 
couselers fascination, 

The hidden canker in the rose ate at its core, and dimmed 
its bloom. Marion Vuvasour ere this liad been o perfect 
actress, and hod never known one pang of pain ; but that 
was when the peace and lives of others hung in the balance, 
Now it was her own thut were in jeopardy ; and so strony 
Dpon a mind naturully impressionable grew her dread of the 
yaguo duom which threntened Ler, aud of the cold, pitiless 
face which, go whither she would, scemed for ever to pursue 
her, that she could have shricked aloud and shrek away 
when, day afler day, night after night, khe met the guze of 
Strathmore, and could have fled out from his presence 
trembling, as those who flee from the ghastly phantom of 
their own imaginings. 

That she never thos betrayed berself, was due to her 
proud and haughty spirit ; where dissimulation alone might 
pocame have broken down, this enalited her to meet and 

rave unflinchingly what became an hourly torture, so that 
the world should never have title to whisper that Marion 
‘Vavasour was agitated by the presence of the lover whom 
ehe had deserted. To this, also, it was due that she never 
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permitted her dread of Strathmore's power to drive her from 
the circles where she reigned. Once she felt tempted to flee 
from him to Nice, Florence, Pau, the Nile, anywhere where 
her caprice or her physicians might farnish au excuse ; but 
she disdained and repelled the temptation; she felt that, 
go where she might, there would his vengeance pursue her ; 
she refused to give to it its fir triumph by surrender. 
Besides, she knew not what he knew ; and Marion Vava- 
sour was in her own epicurean fashion a fatalist. The blow 
did not full yet, the blow might never full; cirenmstances 
might arrest it, death itself might close his lips with her 
secret still anuttered. So she reasoned, so she reigned 
throughout the Paris winter, 

But in her soul she never lost the sickening sense of that 
dagger which hung vibrating above her head to descend at 
any instant ; in her white bosom, unseen hy the world, the 
asp coiled ever under the freshness of the flowers under the 
brilliance of the diamonds, and ate and ate with its 
poisoned fangs.  J7e saw how whe suflered—this woman to 
whom her sovereignty was her secret, to whom her pride was 
#o dear ;-—he saw, and drove the iron farther down into bor 
heart by every glance with which his eyes met hers, and 
made ber, while the eyes of the world were on her, com- 
pelling her to rinile, fo coquetie, to stutter her golden wit 
and her lustrous glances unmoved and undimmed, grow 
faint and heart-sick with Use terror of thut power, vague yet 
wide and sure as destiny, in which he held her. Thus hoe 
tortured her till the dread of meeting his gaze grew with 
her into a morbid agony ; thus he tortured her until, im- 
perions beauty and accomplished actress though she was, her 
cheek paled, her cyes grew anxious, her lealth became an- 
certain ; thus he tortured her, for he willed that she should 
taste the fell bitterness of vengeance by being forced to 
watch its slow approach, as the prisoner chained to the 
stake was condemned to watch ihe gradnal onward creeping 
of,the pitiless flame. 

And he waited, for the blow of his revenge to fall in the 
sight of all assembled Paris, upon the same day in the 
spring-tide as that on which, three years before, they had met. 
at sunset on the Bohemian waters. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE POISONED WOUNDS FROM THE BILYERED STEEL. 


Ear.y in Spring the carriage with the coronet of Vava- 
sour and Vaux upon its panels, its chasseura, its lackeya, its 
postitions, its ontriders, left the court-yard of her hotel to 
drive amidat all the other élite of the equipages of Paris, 
through the Barriére de Etoile, and round the Bois, and 
past the rite of the ancient ruins of the Abbaye de Long- 
champs, whose religious rite has passed into a ceremonial 
of fashion. 

The day was softly brigli, the city was in ils spring-tide 
gaiety, the dense crowds were sweeping down towaids the 
barridres of the west, Paris was en féle; and Lady Vava- 
sours cortége, dashing through the streets with its accus- 
tomed royal fracas, bore onwards to join the great streum of 
carriages which bronght the sovereigns of the Vaubourg St. 
Germuin und the Bréda Quartier, the Royal Highnesses and 
the Emprenses Anonyme, alike to the throng of Longchamps 
and the inuvguration of La Mode this sunlight day upon 
Boulevards, And she leaned back upon her cushions iu her 
languid loveliness, with the imperial ermine, a Czar's gift, 
which formed ler carriage-rug ; leaned back, for the hour 
was warm, and her priccless perfumed point d’Angouléme 
gathered about her with that carelessness which was her own. 
inimitable grace. The carriuge joined the row, eight broad, 
on the Place de la Bastille, and closed in with it ; all eyes 
turned on her, for she gave the law of the year and led the 
fashion, and men surrounded her as her Guards surround a 
Queen, Princes and Ministers spurting their horses, to ap- 
proach her, and stooping from their saddles to seek a word 
as eagerly as they would have sought a Crown. 

She swept along the Boulevards and down the drives 
of the Bois, where the man whom her lie hed murdered 
had been slain when the sun had act; and the Past 
wag not remembered or repented, for Remorse had na 
cae in her shadowless life; Remorse had no place in her 
world. 

Sho was alone in her carriage; none were permitted that 
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day to share that throne (of which her barouche-step was 
the aut pas) of the Soverergn of Fashion ; her little lion. 
dog alone occupied the cushions beside her, with his jewel- 
Jed collar on his snowy flecce, and in the double line of 
horsemen, on cither side the throng of carriages, on ever, 

lip there was but one theme—the beauty of the English 
Marchioness who gave the mode to Paris, 

Lady Varasont drove onward past the sito of the old 
Abbaye, whilst Etoiles leant from hix saddle, breathing a 
Prince's flatteries in her car, until she reached the fall 
stream of equipages, where the ocvupant of almost every 
carriage (that was patrician, not lorette) was numbere 
on her visiting-list; and each one of those delicate aristo- 
erdies was either her friend for boudoir confidences, or 
her acquaintance for State dinners, And now in the rich 
morning sunlight. as she encountered their equipnges and 
received their sulutations, she saw that which sent an ice~ 
chill through the warm current of her glad life, 

What was it, slight, nameless, intangible, yet to be (et 
that she read in the glance of one or two of tho highest 
women of the French aud English aristocracies?  Impor- 
ceptible to another, sie caught it—for Marion Vavasour 
had a secret to guard, and whoso owns # secret ever sts- 
pects that the world has unearthed it. That which sho 
read, or fancied, in their look was not censure, not inquiry, 
not insolence, not wonder; it was more vague than any 
of these, yet to her it spoke them all. She caught it once, 
twice, thrice on different faces, and her delicate bloom 
paled; it was that chillness which is marked and felt 
rather by that which it suggests than by what it does, 
slight, but intentional as it was unmistakable. Ltoiles 
looked surprise; but he was too true a gentleman to affect, 
to perceive what in real truth bewildered him. For one 
brief secopd her soft antelope eyes lightened with ill-sap- 
pressed anxiety ahd with unrepressed anger; since there 
38 no glass which reflects so delicately, yet so bitterly and 
so eutely, every shade of disdain as the faces of trained 
women of the world! The steel with which their scorn 
thrusts is silvered, but the wound it doals is barbed, and 
deep, and poisoned! Lady Vavasour caught that look, 
and knew or guessed its meaning, and her cheek paled 
under the sen-thell bloom of her delicate ronge; the thrast 
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of the eilvered steel strack to her goul, for she knew that 
it struck to the core of her secret! 

The carriages rolled onward, and yet the coldness lay but 
in look, the blow was dealt but from manner, her bows were 
returned as of yore, thonglt with a certain distance, a marked 
chillness; and Etoiles found no constraint in her wit, no 
light the Tess in her luminous eyes, she scemed to note 
nothing of the look which spoke eo much! Bat the asp in 
her bosom had fangs not one whit the Jess bitter because 
the smile did not eave Ler lips, or the nonchalant grace of 
her attitude change: women cover their wounds, bat under 
the veil they throb—they throb! The carriages rolled on, 
and her postilions threading their way through the throng 
passed the stately eqnipaze of her chosen and intimate 
friend Lady Clarence Camvlot— that cold, proud beauty in 
whose veins ran the “blue bleed” of! Norman monarchs, 
and whose social creeds were lofty if atringent. Bat yester- 
night they had sat at the Opera together, rival rujers yet 
close allies; but yesternizht, so complete had been their 
aisterhood, that they were ever in private to each other 
“Marion,” and “Ila” Now, the azure eyes of the de- 
scondant of Planiugenct Jooked with calm, cold regard at 
her, ag though regurding a stranger, and, recognizing her 
presence no more than she would have recognized that of 
a hoggar, the Lady Clarence Camelot passed on round 
Longchamps, 

On Manion Varasonr’s lips, which blanched to whiteness, 
the amile war arrested ax on the fips of those suddenly 
sinitten with death: and while the smile rested there, into 
her eyes came u wi i they glanced 
over the crowd to see whe crowd this had 
escaped all others And as they glanved they saw—cold, 
pitiless, with the brutal menace in the eyes and the slight 
smilo about the mouth, unmoved ar thopzh castein bronze 
—the face of Strathmore. 

Heo was watching the progress of his work—watching, 
how slowly and surely, drop-by-drop, his poison fell. 

Tho throng bore his horse backward; her carriage rolled 
onward with the glittering mass making the tour of the 
Bois de Boulogne ; and once, twice, thrice, again and again, 
the Queen of Fashion was made to eat of the ashes of the 
deadly humiliation ; and the silvered steel thrust its barbed 
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poiat farther and further down into her soul, probing deep 
to the core of her secret, 

She passed the Countess of Belmaine: sho passed the 
Dochesse de Lurinc; she passed the Marchioncsa of 
Boville; she passed the Vicomtesse de Ruelle; sho passed 
her oldest friend, Lady Beatrix Benudesert. 

And all these dealt her the same blow, one-by-one, with 
the same chill, delicate, nnerring weapon; all these gave 
her no recognition even of her presence. 

The procession of Longchamps, which bad ever been 
one long, triampha! passage for the proud und dazzling 
English leader, was one long pilgrimage of shame, even 
such, as in the centuries gone by, the barefoot penitents 
had made by that same reute, when the blind, the sick, 
and the Jame had thrunged to the Abbaye altar, to the 
grave of Isabelle Capet. 

On many tongucs in that dense throng, amony such a8 
could observe it, was bat one theme—the insults of her 
Order to the Marchioness of Vavasour and Vaux. 

But she leaned back, not letting the smile even grow 
econatraincd on her lip, not allowing even a glance of 
anxiety in her eyes, a flash of anger on her cheek; but 
negligent, graceful, tranquil asx of old, not seeming even 
to huve noticed the thrusts which pierced ber to ihe soul, 
At last, ag her carriage was turned buck to Paris, it passed 

y-side with the cquipage of the mort notorious 
venturess of the dumiemonide, Viola Vi, celebrated for 
raining a peer of France cyery trimestre, and whose ex- 
travagances startled even “enuivocal society ;” and a6 
her barouche wheel lovked slightly in that of Lady Vava- 
sour, the Lorette smiled and bowed, and said a few careless 
words to the English Peeress, as though they were of the 
same world and the same order! And Jaughed, ag her 
carriage rolled on, as one who gives an insult she knows 
cannot be resented. 

The of outrage and insolence were translatable to 
eyery looker-on in that dense crowd; the key to it was @ 
mystery which convulsed Longchampa with bewildered 
amazement, and convulsed Paris similarly in a few hours 
after. And at this coarse indignity Marion Vovasour 
tumed white to the very lips, and trembled exceedingly; 
for she was proud, very prond! and she hed had her foot 
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on the neck of this hanghty and patrician world so long, 
#0 long! It was bitter to have the diadem tom from her 
brow, the sceptre shattered from her hand! 

Once again, as rallying her courage, she glanced around 
in defiance of the insalte, again she saw in the yellow sun- 
light the cold and pitiless face of Strathmore, watching her 
with the smile on his lips and the menace in his eyes, as 
the serpent watches the bird which cannot escape from ita 
fangs. And Marion Vavasour knew that it was he who had 
her secret, and was on her track; his hand which, by the 
silvered steel of these women’s indignities, dealt her this 
poisoned and mortal wound. 

With all nonchalance, all hauteur, all eusy grace, un- 
changed, but with her lips blanched and drawn over her 
pearly tecth, the most b 
with that slow and glitt 
to Paria, veiling the quivering nerves and the throbbing 
pride with calm couruze, with admirable artifice—for she 
was a more perfect actress than any the stage has seen. 
Yet xhe run the gauntlet of a deudly trial! for in those 
hours which that long pageant ocenpied, in the dense 
throngs which fashion gathered, all the eyes of Paris 
Proper were on her, aud the crowd was divided but into 
two clusses, those who passed the outrage on her and those 
who witnessed it! 

As at last she swept up the steps of her own hotel, she 
did not observe a vagrant woman loitering hard by on the 

wement; but the Bohemian had watched there through 

ivelong hours, watched to see her face as she returned 
from Longchampa, und a smile came on Redempta’s lips 
aa her vigil was repaid, and she muttered in Czeschen : 

“|r is begun, I have not lived in vain, beloved! She 
suffers! she suffers!” 

It was true—she suffered! Marion Vavasour had laughed 
her sweet, soft laugh at the mortal agony she dealt to 
others, but in her own bitterness she, the discrowned, who 
had known no pain and no remorse, suffered—sutfered even 
a8 Marie Antoinette when the crown was wrenched from her 
golden hend, and the Dethroned was led out for the gibes 
of the people. 

‘There was some confusion and agitation in her household 
as she crossed the great parquet of the hall, but not noting 
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it she swept onward up the staircase, turning to the groom of 
the chambers: 

“Where is my lord?” 

The man hesitated slightly, and looked grave ; she re- 
peated her question imperiously : 

“ Where is his lordship? Answer me !” 

“Pardon me, my lady, but during your ladyship’s 
absence his lordship was attacked with a—slight indisposi- 
tion.” 

An intense alarm and anxicty came into her free—strange 
visitants there, fur the world had never known that she had 
Toved her lord ! 

“Indisposition of what kind ?” 

“ Something—I belicve—of a syncope, my lady.” 

He was too polite and too elegant 1 * homatle to UBC BO 
brief a term as * fit,” but her fuars grasped his meaning, and 
she bade him send the physicians to her in her boudoir. 
They came, honeyed and deferential, and from much cream 
and verbiage the simple truth gradually oozed that, in plain 
terme, the Marquis of Vavasour had been struck by apo- 
plosy after a pité of nightingules, followed by too many 

jouchées and rosolios, at his luncheon, nnd now lay, sensible 
indecd, but in a state most precarious, of which the issue 
was doubtful. ° 

Then she dismissed them with a queenly bow of her grace- 
fal head, and signified an imperative necessity that sho 
should sec her Jord alone on fuwmily matters of the highest 
moment. The physicians, curious, like all of their trade, vainly 
strove to represent that their presence was indispensable for 
every second ; all Europe bowid to her will, and she per- 
mitted none to gainsay it ; it was obeyed now. His ecore 
of attendants retired from his chamber, and her husbaud 
‘was alone when she entered it. 

With er rick and graceful beauty she came and stood 
by the bedside of the sick man, on whose face death had 
written its mark out plainly ; and, for he was quite conscious 
and had every sense left him, he opened hie eyes and looked 
at her curiously, for it were to describe the change 
which had come over her features, and she wore no mask 
with him. 

She leant over him as she sat beside the couch, after a 
few hurried words of condolence, speaking Jow and swiitly : 
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“Vavasour! All Paris knows it !” 

Into the supine face of the old Marquis came a gleam of 
malicious amusement, crossed with surprise. 

“The deuce they do!" he said, with a labored articula- 
tion: “Who told em?” 

“(ind knows! What matter who!” And she, whom 
grief iu all its agony, passion in all its fury, had never 
moved, suve to that gay, triumphant amusement with 
which a child crushes his costlicst tay, spoke with breath- 
Joss agitation, her lips quivering, her fair hands trembling, 
hor eyes filed with tears of bitterness. “They know it ! 
Even Ida Camelot ent me an hour ago; a score of 
them passed me as they w pass a dog! And even 
that woman Vé, Caderousse’s mistress, dared to insult me 
Mz! They know it! Nothing less could make them 
act 60, nothing cise could give her tile with impunity 




















The wick man chuckled low amd with difficulty, as though 
thig were the best jake which could have come to cheer him 
on his denth-bed : 

“Gad! [wish I had been there! Deuced pity to have 
Tort it! Eh! bien, ma belle! yon can't complain ; you've 
cheated them a long time!” 

Aud where he lay back sneng his pitlows he chuckled 
still, faintly, for his breath wu» with ditlieulty drawn, but 
with a mudicions amusement that was in lastly contrast 
with the marks which death had set upon his fave. 

A passionate anger and misery gathered in hers : 

“And that is all the pily t 

“Hityy? broke in the Margits, with a laugh which 
struggled with a spasm of the breath : © Gad !—the deace ! 
—what pity do you want ¢ You've had your own way, ma 
belle, and women love it, Twas a great foot to take your 
terms, for they were confounded high ; however, *1 don't 
mind it, you've amused me. It was a drawing-room vaude- 
ville, with the fun always Kept up ; but pity—'tore George ! 
women's ingratitude. ” 

And the Marquis. choked with diseust at the ill re- 
tum which was given him, and with bis amusement 
is iia roused him even from all the apathy of a mori- 

une ; 

“But, Varasour, now—xow—why not now? If you 
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would, still it might be done—privately, secretly ; secrecy 
conld be bought, and the world would never know——” 

She spoke low, tremalonsly, incoherently, and in strange 
agitation for the flattered, courted, prond, omnipotent 
beauty! Her hands played nervously with the laco and 
silk of the connterpanc, where she Icant half-knecling 
against the bed ; her attitude was almost supplication, and 
her haughty loveliness was abashed and dejected ; for she 
had worn her diadem Jong aud proudiy, and it was bitter 
to the Queen of Fashion to havo her sveptre wrenched 
and her purple torn aside for all to sce the secret of the 
discrowned. 

“Why not now, Vavasour?” she whispered eagerly, 
while her lips were hot and parched : “It would be #0 little 
to you; it would spare me o much, Now—now, before it 
is too late! I can purchase inviolable sectecy-——” 

The dying man iterupted her wilh his stifled, ghastly 
Jaugh rattling in his throat, while his sank cyes leered ma- 
liciously, and his hand feebly played with the diamond 
circlet of her marriage-finger—the badge, she had whis- 
pered to Strathmore on the rose-terrace of Vernonceaux, the 

adge of Servitude and Silence, 

“T dare ray! and ma belle yeuve would then win, 
porhapr, M. 1YEtoiles. who knows ?* As it ia, she will have 
to be only his mistress! No! 1 am not in the mood! 
You think one cn moribund ought to lend himself as a lay 
figure? Ah! there you are wrong, ma belle ; you must 
ask the favor of suine one of your old lovers, thet man with 
the Vandyke face, who killed his friend for your beaux 
yeux ; or one of the new oncs, perhaps, may pay the price 
more graciously.” 

Again the horrid, unfitting laugh, ehuckting and raliling 
in his throat, sounded through -the stillness of the death- 
chamber ; ord Vovasour had eaten his last piite of night- 
ingales, but he had still palate and power to cnjay what ho 
apd most men with him find of still sweeter flnvor—the 
pleasure of Mulice. And leaning there against the costly 
draperies of the bed, in her lace, her jewels, her delicate 
floating dress which thet day had given out the fashion of 
the year to Paris, in her lovely womanhood, in her haughty 
graces Marion, Lady Vavasour—who wore no mask wit 

jim—-sank forwards, thinking nothing of her hueband 
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before her, but with her white hands clenched, her teeth set 
tight, her fair face blanched, her rich hair pushed back in 
ita masses from her temples, eating in all their bitterness of 
the ashes of Humiliation, tasting in all their cruelty the 
death-throes of Abdication. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE ERRAND OF THE LOST. 


Tae household was hushed, and all moved with noise- 
loss footsteps through the wide marble staircase and the 
stately corridors and the lrilliant-lighted chambers of the 
Hotel Vavasour: the presence of death was nigh, and 
breathed its solemnity even through the gilded halls and 
the pompous hirclings of that magnificent palace, where 
wit was usually as rife us in the sutons of Rambonillet, 
and coat was us unheeded in luxury or dissipation as in 
the days of Vitetlius. It was known that his lordship could 
not recover, and that, Vitellius-like, his goblet was reversed 
and his last Fulernian was drunk, and the Pretorian Guards 
of Pallida Mors were Jeading him ont, stripped of his pur- 
ples and made nothing better or greater than an old, 

loated, gluttonons man, to hurl him over the fathomless 
abyss, where none would mourn him, and down the dark, 
cold river whenes none return, 

‘The household was sill and awed through this carly part 
of the xpring night, and his wife sat in her own chamber, 
when her dinner had been served and dismissed, musing and 
alone. From custom the had dressed for the evening, as 
habitual, and the delicate shower of costly lace fell about 
her, and the diamonds and amethysts sparkled in her hair 
‘og she sat there, her head tcaning on her arm, her lips white 
and pressed together, her fair, proud brow knit in vain, 
cruel thoughts—thoughts how to baffle, how to escape from 
the vengeance which netted her in and held her tight beneath 
ite stifling meshes, 

Only five-and-twenty yeare had passed over her head, and 
she must lay down the sceptre, and put the crown from off 
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her brows, and pass from the haut pas and the throne, to 
mingle with the jeered and common crowd. Aeon | 
already! She must leave her kingdom in her youth. She 
had known that sooner or later this must come, that sooner 
or later this shame and bitterness must fall; but in the 
royalty of her omnipotence, the gladness of her power, she 
had forgotten her doom. She had believed that it would 
come, perhaps, at some far distant time, when her beauty 
was spent, and when in age it would matter but little; nay, 
she had at last believed that so happily had fortune favored 
her that her life would flow on for ever in the sunlight, and 
that she would live and die in the honor and odour of the 
potzician world she ruled, her secret never guesscd, and 
ied with her in tho grave which would bear the namo 
and titles of Marion, Marchioness of Vavasour and Vaux. 

And now--now—in the brilliance of her youth, in the 
splendor of her triumphs, the stroke had fallen; and she 
must go out, to be the jibe, the mockery, the scorn of her 
rivals and her focs. 

The dews stood on her brow, her fair hands clenched in 
her anguish, she shivered and started from her solitary 
reverie—it was so horrible!—to stoop her pride into the 
dust; to be banned for ever from the haughty, shadowless, 
patrician life sha loved; to he the rcorn and tho derision of 
the women she had outshone and outrivalled, and made 
follow the mere fashion of her drapery, the mere mode that 
her changing caprice gave an law. 

She started and rose to her fect, and there was a pitcous 
misery in the eyes cre this so proud, so lustrous, so full of 
eateless laughter; she had known no mercy for others, but 
she knew suffering for herself. As she rose her Jace caught 
in and overturned a gold fillagree basket filled with the 
notes which had come during the past twenty-four hours; 
one rested, as the shower fell, upon her dress, and me- 
chanically she raised it and broke the re they were 
gy a few lines in French, bearing the date of the previous 

lay: 


“ Mapawe:—Lord Cecil Strathmore has some secret of 
your past, with which he intends to take his vengeance on 
you to-morrow, in the sight of Paris. I know no more than 
this, which I gathered from what I accidentally and un- 
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avoidably overheard between him and Madame de Rnuelle 
this morning. I acqusint you, that if you deem fit you may 
seek to avert what seems to threaten indignity, or worse, to 
ou, and 1 am willing to answer to him for having doue so. 
In this I render you good for evil, but, as yon know but too 
well, I have loved you more faithfully than most. 
“ Veutllez agréer, Madame, 'assurance de ma considéralion 
diatinguée, 
FALOONBERG.” 


That note she should have received the night before! and 
it had lain there in the jewelled basket unnoticed, while the 
Queen of Fashion had gone aut to incet her doom. She, 
sceptical of all else, beheved in that hour in Destiny and 
Retribation; the writer was an Austrian, 8 mere boy in 
yarn whose young life the beautiful panther had torn and 

lestroyed for a night’s amusement, a coquette’s triumph, at 
one of the gorgcous masked halls of the Viennese Court ; 
and while she read her hps yaivered and her hand shook as 
it cleuched upon the paper. 

It tuld her no more than her fears had known before— 
than the cold and pitiless fuce she had seen that day had 
told her without words. 

“Poor Falcouberg, poor child!” she murmured uncon- 
sciously, for in triumph we cast aside haman tenderness, but 
in despair we value it: “Lis merey—Ais/ As goon 
pity from marble, warmth from ice! As soon aek the val. 
‘ture not to tear, the lion not to rend. Lig 

And she sat there with the pallor of a sickly terror 
blanching her lovely lips, which trembled as with cold: 
she knew that more hopcless than to seck mercy from the 
beasts of prey were it to seck compassion from the hand 
which her love and her lie hat dyed with blood. 

And yel—and yet-—her eyes fell on her own loveliness. 
It had bent him ag the wind the reeds; it had melted him 
a8 the flames the stecl. Might ite ancient power not be 
wholly fled? could he who had been her abject slave gase 
on it wholly unmoved? Up from the dread of a great 
despair grew the sickly shadow of a vain hope, side by side 
with the mad impuise of an unconsidered resolve. She wae 
so used to her sovereign sway, her proud omnipotence-— 
—teaistance to Aer prayer seemed a thing impossible. And 
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hastily, and on the instinct of a misery which made death 
from his hand look rather to be coveted than the living 
chastisement to which he doomed her, she arose—nerved to 
& hopeless and desperate 

Late that night Marion Vayasour entered a little brougham 
by one of the side doors of her own residence, and was driven 
nipidly through the few streets which parted her from the 
Hotel de Londres. The carriage was hired, the driver a 
stranger, and she herself was enveloped in long, black, 
sweeping folds, which concealed her person, while a thick 
black veil, thrown over her head, wholly obscured her fea- 
tures, Etoile himself might have passed her at his elbow 
and never penetrated her disguise; those who would have 
died for one smite from her eyes would not have recognized 
her in that veiled and sombre form. 

Tho driver stopped at the hotct, and came to the door for 
his instructions, 

“ Inquire if Lord Cecil Strathmore be visible?” 

The man obeyed, and ten minutes after returned, 

“ Milord is within, madame, but they doubt if he will be 
Been wo late.” 

“ Very well, Iet mo out.” 

She descended from her carriage and entered the hotel. 
A few moments’ conversation with one of the attendants, 
two louis Wor slipped into his hand, and she followed him 
up the staircase, ulong the curridors, aud towards the door 
of one of the great snites. 

“ Your card, madame?” 

She handed him one, on which was printed a name, but 
not her own, and the servant entered the apartment, leaving 
her without, but with the door not wholly closed, so that 
where she stood she could hear his voice and that of the one 
who replied to him. 

“A lady: entreats milord to see her for a few moments?” 

“The ‘Countess Lena!’ I do not know the name; sud 
what an hour! However, show her in ——” 

The man returned, threw the door wide open, ushered 
her ceremoniously into the salon, and retired, closing the 
door behind him.” He presumed this veiled midnight guest, 
whose voice thrilled him like sweet music, came from the 
Bréda Quartier, and envied the Englishman who received 
her. The door closed, and Marion Vavasour was alone with 

v? 
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Strathmore. He rose as she entered, standing under the fall 
light of the chandelier immediately above his head. 

“ Madame, puii fe demander A quoi je dois cet honneur?” 

As the calm, chill, courtly tones, addressing her as a 
stranger, fell on her ear, she shivered—could that suave, 
cold, immutable voice ever soften to pardon, to mercy? 
She was silent, pausing in the centre of the chamber, and 
he moved a fauteuil towards her. 

“ Asseyez vous, madame. Je suis 4 vos ordres.” 

She did not take the chair; she did not answer; and 
Strathmore, marvelling if his veiled visitant were dumb, 
awaited her Pleasure—leaning, his arm on the mantelpiece 
while the light was shed on the peculiar Vandyke type of 
his features, with the dark gleam of his fathomless eyes 
under their drooped lida, and the cold, straight line of the 
calm brows. She looked at him and shuddered, for she 
Anew the chill bratality which Iay beneath his high-bred 
and courtly suavity; she knew the steel gauntlet which 
‘was covered with that delicate, velvet, broidered glove of a 
conrtier’s manner. And the courage which had brought her 
hither on 9 mad impulse failed; the ast time that she had 
been within his reach his hand had been upon her throat 
secking her life! She sickened and shuddered with the 
pansy of that ghastly hour, that awful torture, when 
death had been so nigh!—and noting how she trembled, 
this stranger, this veiled woman, Strathmore approached 
her gently: 

“Ne vous inqui¢tez pas, madame. fi je puis vous assister, 
commandez-mol ?” 

* Strathmore, you can spare mc!" 

The words rang out almost with a shriek; and, as the 
voice smote on his car, he staggered back, and a spasm 
carats over his face as at some wound suddenly dealt by & 

een knife, 7 

Bis passion was not dead because it had changed to hate ; 
may, hate rioted in him because, thongh love abhorred her, 
love still craved her. For this woman had been to him God, 
conscience, world, heaven, all that life can hold, all that 
eternity can offer ! 

‘Then, he conquered himself; he held in an iron rein 
every emotion which could betray him; his face grew chill 
and passionless, as though it were cast in bronze ; he locked 
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on her, aa he had looked in the Tuileries—as he had looked 
in the sunlight of the past day—and was silent. 

He had trained himself to see her thus without s sign, 
that he might watch her suffer: and she might sooner have 
‘wrung tears from a cast of bronze, a moan a statue of 
marble, than mercy or weakness from him. 

“ You can spare me, Strathmore !” 

The words rang out hoarse in their bitter supplication : 
coldly and tranquilly he answered her : 

“T can.” 


“ And you will—you will ?” 

For all reply he smiled ; and that slight, chill smile, as it 
paseed over his face where the gaslight fell white upon it, 
was more pitiless than any speech which could havo con- 
demned her. A faint ery broke from her lips as she saw it: 
she cast from her the trammels of her heavy, sweeping clonk, 
and flung back the black lace which shrouded her like a 
Spanish mantilla, Her loveliness was once more before 
him, unveiled, in all its brilliance, the light streaming down 
upon her face with its glittering hair end its lovely youth, 
the rapphiree flashing in her snowy bosom, the perfam 
lace, half falling off, half trailing round, tho divine grace of 
her voluptuous form. And she stood silent, her head 
drooped, her eyes soft with lustrous tears, hor bosom heavin; 
with its voiceless sobs, the light fulling full upon her. This 
had been omnipotent to tempt him, once, to cast aside all 
laws of God and Man—this might tempt him yet again, 
This had stricken his strength till it was a reed within her 
hands—this again might give her back her power. And she 
stood there, while her eyes looked up to his, and her heart 
heaved where the jewels gleamed ; and the lace sank farther 
down—down—from off her beautiful form, with the diamonds 
glittering in her breast. But his will was iron ; his veins 
were icetfor her; and his eyes did not change, his 
smile did not alter, as his words fell cold and clear on the 
silence : 

“ Tt is too late for that!” 

A burning flush crimsoned her face, and she shrank 
under the blow. She was a woman, and one who glossed. 
her amours with delicate refinement, and one who was nsed 
to rule omnipotent, and yield with a sovereign’s grace— 
not to sue and be repulsed. ‘Tears, gennine and bitter, 
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started to her eyes, and her voice thrilled with passionate 
emotion = 

“ Btrathmore! Strathmore! I am in your power, spare 
me! Jama woman, be pitifal tome! You loved me so 
well once—have some pardon for me now !” 

He did not change his attitude ; he leaned there against 
the mantelpiece, with his eyes, under their drooped lids, 
fixed on her; and his words answered her, falling low and 
chill on the silence, like the dropping of ice-water : 

“T marvel that you dare say that tome! Go! you were 
always a matchless actress; it is a pity to waste your time, 
your tempting, and your loveliness !” 

She shivered as she heard him ; from fiery ion, from. 
brutal menace, from bitter reproaches, she would have hoped 
to win, to touch, to tempt, to torture him into some 
mercy. With those cold, measured, inflexible tones, all 
hope died ont. She felt as those who, gliding down into 
& bottomless ubyss upon the Alps. feel the ice-wall they 
strive to grasp, slide, smooth, and frozen, and shelving, 
from their touch, as they sink downwards to darkness and 
to death. 

With a low cry. she threw herself at his fect in all her 
soft abandonment of supplication ; her proud head humbled 
tothe dust before him ; her white hands wrung and clenched ; 
her Joveliness thrown there before him like a criminal's who 
kneels before her judge. 

And he looked down on her unmoved, save that his 
Fengennee was dear to him, and sweet; she suffered—at 

last ! 

“Strathmore! Oh, God! sce, I kneel to you; 7, who 
nover bend to any mortal thing! I may merit this from 
you; 1 do not dare to deny it. You may have much to 
avenge on me—much !—though I loved you; ay, I loved 
you as I have loved no other! Women crave conqnest, 
power, cruelty; but we Jove, despite that—love, thor 
we love ourselves first! If I sinned éo you, I sinned for 
you!” 

“ “True! It is the trade of the courtesan !” 

‘Where she lay at bd sa lawrine! in her loveliness and 
her abazement, she sh under the calm, chili, bratal 
sneer—she! the woman who had ruled over princes, and to 
whom kings had knelt! Yet—she would not renounce all 
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hope, she would not give way from all effort : she lifted her 
head so that the white tight felt on her lustrous hair, and 
shone in her lovely eyes with their appealing prayer ; and 
that face, in its blanchod pain, its prostrate beanty, ita 
stricken pride, was more resistless than in its most radiant 
hour of witching sovereignty : 

“Shame me! humble mo! strike me as you will! I 
wronged you, and IT am in your power, and a woman and 
defonceless! Yet hear me: be great enough to forego 
Fengeance—be noble enough to heap couls of fire on my 
head by Pardon! If erred. wore you sinless? If I were 
guilty, were you stainless from crime? Noc !—you have 
made me drink of the Intterness of humiliation to the drogs? 
Cannot that content you? Spare me, moro for the love of 
God! Hear me, Strathmore, and have mercy! To-day 
have let the world whisper it, but to-morrow’s whisper may 
soon effice to-day’s, Lord Vavasonr is dying, dying fast ; 
Jet me bear his name in peace? If you do not reveal the 
trath to his heirs, none will dare attack, and sift, and search 
—none will raise the question. I may live in peace ; live 
without shame and sneer and jibe from the women 1 have 
rivalled, from the society 1 have raled! Only spare me this 
—this! Do not hunt me down to poverty and degradation, 
do not expose me to the world !"” 

She stopped, and a bitter sob choked her voice, for here, 
if acting still, the actress felt her part and pleaded ber 

‘ayer in ali its acrid bitterness, its keen, imploring pain, 
Ir she felt and pleaded for herself. She suffered !—she 
suffered !—and the burning tears gathered and fell, and 
under its delicate shroud of lace her form shivered with the 
physical cold of a great droad, of a convulsive suspense. 

She pleaded as tho Condemned plead for life. Her future 
Jay in this man’s keeping—and he had spared her from death 
only to bid her live “to safer.” 

She had made him in God's sight and in his own a mour- 
@erer. Could she hope for mercy from him? Could she 
strike vengeance from his hand ? 

A death-like stillness reigned between them as her voice 
ceased, and she lay there at his feet in her abject euppli- 
cation, her abased loveliness, her stricken pride. He stood 
changeless, motionless, his face unaltered in its chill tran- 
guillity, his eyes unfaltering in their relentless gaze : 
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“Tf you were drowning before my eyes, and my hand 
stretched out could save you—you should perish in its need! 
If you were bound to the stake, and one word of mine could 
gave you—I would not speak it! If you were dying of 
hanger and thirst, and a cup of cold water from my pity 
could eave you—t would it in your death hour! I 
have answered. Such mercy as you gave, I give to you— 
no other,” 

As his words fell slowly out upon the silence, chill, 
tranquil, pitiless, and inexorable as Fate, a shudder ran 
through her frame, and a cry broke from her lips, wild 
and piteous, like that of a woman who reccives her death- 
warrant. 


She trembled, shivered, shrank before the iron pitileas- 
neas, the icy hate, of this man’s naturé, on which her own 
might fling, and wear, and spend itself for ever, yet make 
no more impress than the fretting waves which break upon 
a granite sca-wall, and leave no sign of all their feverish 
travail. And she Jay crouched at his fect in all her fallen 
foveliness, stricken and paralyzed as by a cruel, mortal 

low, 

Hi cyes dwelt on her long and meaningly, while not a 
muscle of his face changed from its rigid calm, its bitter 
exultation ; he watched her shudder, and writhe, and crouch 
there at his feet with a faint smile playing on his lips—as 
ho would have watched her strained on the rack or bound 
to her funeral pyre ; and his voice hissed slowly through his 
teeth as he stooped and whispered in her car ; 

“Listen! I have what you can never rob me of--I 
have my VENGEANCE! You have lived to suffer! And 
you will fall lower and lower into sin and infamy, and 
mil and want ; fall as those fall who trade in beauty, 
and dic as they die when beauty leaves them—die in the 
streete—die eraving a crust! Go!—your fate waits for 

us 

The brutal doom hissed in her ear, maddened her as a 
shot panther, till all its desert nature wakes to life under 
ite pain. She started, and uproge and stood before him, 
her face blanched to the lips, her eyes alight with a tigress. 

lare, fearful in her loveliness, ghastly in her brilliance, 
Sangtrons in her weakness and her despair. 

“Abase me, expose me, destroy me, work your worst; 
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Z plead no more! But, by the God whom we have both 
outraged, the hour shall come when the mercy xu mete 
out to me I will mete back to you, when you shall seek 
in vain of earth or heaven, Strathmore, for the pity you 
now deny!” 

She stood before him in all her beauty, while the light 
streamed down upon her, her face turned towards him 
with the glittering hair thrown back, her lustrous eyes 
dilated, her form instinct with despairing passion, her 
voice rising and quivering in the air till it rang with e 
menace of the future, with evil, dark and merciless us hia 
own; she rtood there, terrible as Até, prophetic as Cas- 
sandra in her despair. And thus they looked on one 
another, this man and woman, so lately bound in the close 
ties of passionate love and mutual sin, now sundered 
farther than they betwixt whom oceans roll. Thus 1! 
looked on one another, and in her eyes was tho lori 
gleam of a vengeance which soon or late would pioncer its 

th and sate its lust; and on his lips sat the calm, chill, 

tal umile of a vengeance which woald never ccase 
pursuing, and nover stay its hand for pity or for prayor, 
which held its quarry in its grip, and tasted its power 
slowly, drop by drop, with thirst which grew the grenter 
with its every draught. . 

Thas they looked on one another; there was a moment's 
silence again, a8 though she still mutely awaited whether 
yet he would not yield to mercy, yet abstain from ven- 
geance, and bid her go, loathed, abhorred, condemned, 
‘but—spared. There was a moment's silence, in which 
the very air seemed pleading for her pardon, and suppli- 
cating for the Godlike vengeance of forgiveness. ‘Then 
she cast one look upon his face: it was white, calm, chill, 
inflexible as the marble features of the dead, and pitiless 
as they t prayery or woe, or menace; and without word 
or sign ehe turned and left his presence, 

They had parted. 
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CHAPTER NXXV. 
THE GERM OF THE SECRET. 


Ar twelve that night, while Lord Vavasour lay dying, 
and Paris danced and supped, and gamed and laughed, 
and whirled through the merry hours, a party of some 
dozen or 60 were gathered after the opera for a petit 
souper in the salons of Madame de la Ferriole, the wife 
of one ot those princes whom the Bourse makes in a day. 
The hétel was superb; the amenblement would have been 
deemed marvellous in a palace; figuratively, for its cost, 
the supper could boast of liquid gold for its wines, and 
melted gold for its dishea; and the Sévres on which it was 
gerved was rimmed with pink pearls; still, Madame de la 
Ferriole (genuincly, Mudaime le Maire), was still on the 
outskirts of fushionable socicty, und was at this moment 
still passing through that trunsmigratory period which 
transfers the owners of Capital nmong the leaders of Ton ; 
and blazona the Or with the Gules. She moved high, but 
not with the highest, and therefore her guests around the 
supper-table discussed the insult of Longchamps without 
the key to it, which as yet only lay in the hands of the 
ultra exclusives of one certain set; and, therefore, they 
hailed with pleasure and ctpressement the late advent 
of the single member of that set whom they had yet 
secured, snd who had deigned to come and sup with 
Madame de la Ferriole, partly because, ea eraie Part- 
sienne, she respected the wealth, partly because, en bel 
esprit, she wished to satirize the appointments of the 
roturitre. That single member was BJanche de Ruelle. 
With all the “languor of good tone.” but with all the 
curiosity uf scandal-mongers, the party around the million- 
naire’s supper-table sought the confidence of the hanghty 
and unapproachable aristocrat, who, lying back and slowly 
breaking er ice, seemed disposed to talk of little but the 
new opera, and of that only to her own escort the Vicomte 
de Chanrellan, Blanche de Ruelle bad been the first to 
whom Strathmore had entrusted the secret of Marion 
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‘Vavasour's downfall, and bidden deal the poisoned wound 
with the silvered steel; she had been the chief to enable 
him to mete out revenge and chastisement thus slowly, 
subtilely, witheringly. And althongh he in unfolding, 
she in receiving the story, had placed but one motivo in 
sight and surface—to wit, the proud wrath of an insulted 
Order, and an outraged and patrician Matronage; the 
chastisement had been the more willingly, the more com- 
pletely done Lecange she had once loved—hopolessiy— 
where tho woman whose abasement she was summoned 
to carry out, had becn madly worshipped. The same 
passions move the world as in older and moro transparent, 
days, they are but the more closely veiled. 

‘And now about the sapper-tuble of La Ferriole, little 
save one topic was circulated, if abandoned for the mo- 
ment, to be resuined the next; aml the bored, languid, 
slander-seeking fliineurs, manculine and feminine, lounging 
away an hour afler the opera over the priceless wines of 
the Princess of tho Bourse, suught its explanation from 
the first of those who had dealt the deadly thrust that day 
in the green allées of the Bois. For the ingult to the 
English Peercss was tho theme of Paris; and the high 
station of those who had passed it rained curiosity to 
frantic wonder and to brenthless impaticnce. Blancho de 
Ruelle let them babble on about it im her presence, while 
she spoke of Auber’s mnsic with Chanrellan; then she 
raised ler haughty eyes in answer to the questions which 
turned directly towards her, playing gently with her 
Spanish fan: 

“Pardon, madame! Tady Vavasour? Qh, I pray you 
drop that subject; socicty has been grossly outraged, 
foully insulted. Have you not heard? Indeed! Why, 
the marriage was fictitious—she was never his wife. The 
world hag Veen deceived, and we—we have received the 
Marquie’s mistress.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
TRE REAPING OF THE STORM. 


Ar twelve of the night the Marquis of Vavasour and 
Vaux died, and his chaplain, standing by, said unctuously 
over the bloated body: “Blessed are the chosen who die 
in the Lord;” for he whose breath had just left his body 
had had many and rich benefices in his hand, and “died 
in the Lord,” according to all the clergy of the Church of 
England, which sees no sins in patrons. 

“Le Roi cat mort, vive le Roi!” and the good chaplain, 
having said the Last Communion over the past Marquis, 
went to send the first telegram to the future one. But, 
rand as was his own, one had preceded it to the distant 
heir, who, from n nameless attaché, would become a Per- 
sonage. Where the two passions race, Revenge will out- 
Py Avarice of the two, though both are hell-hounds fleet 

foot. 

‘This latter message ran thus: 


“From the Lord Cecil Strathmore, Hétel de Londres, 
Paris, to William Vere-Lucingham, Esq. British Em- 
bansy, Constantinople : 


“T hear the Marquis, your cousin, died to-night, sud- 
denly ond intestate. Sce me here ns soon as you arrive, 
or you will lose the best part of the personalty.” 


Now, in the absence of all will of any kind, since the 
Marquis had ever had obstinate horror of a testament, and 
shunned the word of death as utterly as the Romans on 
their tombstones, the entail devolved on Vere-Lucingham, 
sole, though distant, heir presumptive, and all the rich 
personalty would go to his widowed Marchioness. There- 
fore, when this telegram came to him with his mornin 
chocolate, acquainting him of the new fortunes whicl 
Pallida Mors, best friend of the Living, had wrought for 
him, the young Attaché was bewildered at its latter clanse 5 
bat knowing well the character of the sender, for he had 
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been under him at Turin, never thonght of slighting or 
neglecting the strange summons, but only felt a grateful 
wondering eagerness as to its purport. 

At twelve Sr the night the Marquis of Vavasour and 
‘Vaux died—of too much pité de rossignol and rosolios at 
luncheon—not a great death, perhaps, but in the main 
scarce so harmfal an one (to others) as Gustay Vasa’s or 
Julius Cxsars, or divers whom we call heroes because 
they perished by a weapon with which they had slain 
thousands ere their decease, and slew by their legacies 
thousands after it. To be gluttonous of nightingales is 
bad; but it  ~ be worse for the universe to be glattonous 
of nations ; a gourmet only kills himself; a hero fills a 
larger bill of mortality. The one, however, has only the 
restaurants, the other the world, to chant his De Profundis ; 
and, granted, it ts murder on a larger scale to kill ten thou- 
sand men to make a victory than kill ten dozen birda to 
make a pité! 

The Marquis of Vavasour and Vaux died, and left the 
world a legacy of many inimitable cuisine receipts and 
one great wonder. His young cousin, Vero-Lucingham, 
succeeded to the Marquisate with all ita houora, and by 
refusing to acknowledge her claim to one iota of the ric! 
Property which the law would have allotted to the wife 
of the deceased—to one gem of the Vavasour jewels which 
had so long sparkled on her fair, proud brow, the new 
peer proclaimed to Europo thut she whom it had so long 
recived and honored had no right or title to its respect 
and homage, but had only been the dead man’s mistress. 
And when the charge was brought, tho condemned could 
pt forward no defence, could allege no denial: there had 

mm no marriage, and the Law is not to be reduced by a 
feminine sophism, dazzled by an actress, or enslaved by a 
woman’a ‘oveliness, but rings out one uncourtly, bitter, 
brutal thing—trath ! 

She, whom the world so had known and rorstiipped 
as Marion, Lady Vavagour, kept her secret well. ‘ho 
seye that her sex has not the power to guard a secret 
closely? Pahaw! they keep one for a lifetime, if their 
own! She had kept it, secure that it would neyer be told 
by her lord, and that when he died, with him would die 
the sole possessor of it. And now the eecret was giver 
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to the winds, and hurled ont to the light of the day, and 
fiung to the world where she reigned, as the deer is flong 
to the hounds at the curée! For the hell-dogs of Ven- 
geance had been on her track, and they never lose scent of 
the trail. 

Years before, cruising among the West Indian Islea, and 
Jying in a harbor (rarely visited) to have bis yacht fresh 
coppered, the Marquis had seen her, lovely as the morning. 
Her parents, English planters, were dead, and she was 
fretting et, and wearied of, coloniul obscurity and insular 
imprisonment, like a brilliant tropic Lird in a cooped-up 
cage. She looked at her marvellous loveliness, and knew 
that while it could give her sway wider and mightier than 
the Ceesars’, it must bloom to its fell beauty, and fade and 
die unseen, like the radiant blossoms of some matchless 
flower in the tangled forests and dense swamps of her 
own island. ‘The Marquis saw her, loved her, and offered 
her—the world. She knew, by intuition in her lovely 
youth, how great a price such beanty as bers shoald fetch, 
and refused to sell it for less than his coronet. He declined 
the Pome ate declined any other. A pause ensued, 
in which both steelcd themeclyes from surrender, and each 
awniled the other's capitulation. At last the man 
impatient, the woman duubtful ; he was lured by ber love- 
liness, she was lured by the vista of emancipation and 
conquest which stretched out before her; they each bent 
to a compromise. She dispensed with the legalities of 
marriage, but stipulated for the semblance ; she did not 
reqnire to be made his wife, but she required that the 
world should hold her so; he, well amused to joliment 
fouer o@ monde, and musing that (unbunnd) he could end 
the comedy wheusoever he should have fatigued of it, 
consented. 

She came to Europe with him as the Marchioness of 
Vavasour and Vaux; it suited his monkeyish malice to 
pay the trick on his order and on society, and he readily 
lent himeelf to all which might best sustain the delasion. 
She was received as his wife, and the rest was soon accom- 
plished by her own unequalled beauty and unrivalled tact. 
She soon ruled the fashion, and set her foot on the neck 
of the world. And as time went on, the old Marquis grew 
so well accustomed to her reign, and was so well amused 
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to see society fall before her and men go mad for her love- 
liness, that he sbandoned all thought of dissolving their 
compact; partially, perhaps, because he did not care to 
tell the world himself that he had palmed off a lie upon it, 
partially because his own weak supine character had 
shown its facile points to her, and was ruled by her 
stronger will with facility, and without his being even 
aware of the governance. Thus what she appeared to the 
world, she grew absolutely to regard herself! Worshipped, 
courted, obeyed a8 the Marchioness of Vavasour and Vaux, 
she forgot that she had no legal claim to the title and place 
she filled. One or two obscure persons in that remote, on- 
civilized West Indian island were all who knew her secret ; 
how should these reach her great world, or her great world 
reach them ? Moreover, they were in her pay, and bribed 
to silence ; 0 it was little marvel that Marton Vavasour 
—such 1 must still call her—deemed her position secure 
and her single secret safe from revelation; little marvel 
that, proud, made to love power and to use it royally, 
haughtily fastidious as though a born patrician, with some 
blood of an illegitimate Stuart actually wandering in her 
yeins, and accustomed to the homage of exclusive circles, 
ghe had learned to look upon her rank og unassailable, ‘and 
felt the degradation of her deadly fate bitterly, bitterly— 
as any queen who, with her crowg torn from her brows 
and her purples rent from about her, ever was bidden to 
deavend from her throne and come out to the gibus aud the 
hiss of the multitudes, where yesterday the highest songht 
her smile, where to-day the lowest could revile and scoff 
and stone! Strathmore’s vengeance would have been more 
merciful if he had slain her in the glare of that summer 
morning—a moment’a pain, and all had then been over. 
He had chosen a more lingering and cruel retribution : he 
had bidden her live to suffer. 

Her secret was known in Paris, and nothing of the 
bitterness of her humiliation was spared to the Discrowned. 
She had outshone the one sex, she had maddened the 
other. Who was there amidst the order she had insulted, 
the women she had rivalled, the men she had fooled, to 
break the violence of her fall, to heed how brutally the 
diadem might be wrenched from the fair, proud head raised 
in its lovely sovereignty so long above them ? 
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Her secret was known in Parie—in the circles, in the 
salons, in the Tuileries itself, in Galignani’s, on the Bonle- 
yarda ; in all the cafés, in all the boudoirs, over fine Indies’ 
chocolate in their bedrooms, over gourmet’s five hundred 
francs breakfasts in the Maison Dorée, it was the theme of 
the hour, to the excinsion of all else; it flew across the 
Channel as swiftly as special correspondenta’ copy could 
reach Printinghou , and filled all the journals, 
Anglo and Gallic, with its startling sensation-news, its 
incredible scandal. All Europe knew this beautiful Helen 
with the antelope eyes, for whom princes and chiefs had 
been ready to war, almost as in the old days of Hellas, 
All Europe was summoned as witness and auditor of her 
shame and her abdication. From the Palace to the Preas 
all Europe arraigned her-—and for what mercy could she 
Took in her abasement, when those who found her guilty 
were the nobility she had insulted, the society she had 
repanned, the rivals she had humiliated, the lovers she 

fooled ?. These made judges more pitiless than Alva’s 
Council of Blood ! 

True, for sake of her loveliness many asylums were offered 
to her, in terms which now she could not resent os 
insult, and of them she accepted Etoile’s, But the protec~ 
tion of a Prince was almost as bitter to her as the 
obscurity of a convent—she who had reigned in the palaces 
of Europe to be classed with Viola Vé, she who had shone 
amidst women of blood royal and visited at Bt. Cloud 
and at Windsor to sink amidst lionnes of the Rue Bréda 
and Enghiew toy-villas! It was a bitter change—from 
the purples of the Patrician to the stained robes of the 
Hetira ! 

She snffered—ay, she suffered cruelly, this woman who 
had mocked at all human grief with her silvery laugh, and 
dealt out anguish and death as gaily as a child deals both 
to the painted butterflies that he slays for his sport, She 
wuffe bitterly ; for to the proud and flattered woman 
there was no chastisement so fearful as humiliation. And 
it. was a scourge of scorpions wherewith he lashed her—he 
whose hand, though unseen, dealt every blow under which 
she shrank. 

With the keen cunning and the patience in pursuit, of 
her vagrant race, the i hed learned the secret of 
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the aristocrat from a woman whom she had 
found, by what chain of and investigation combined 
matters not. In her hands it was powerless for evil—a 
gipsy could not be heard against a peeress ; but she placed 
it in those which her shrewd intuition knew would uso it 
most widely, most mervilessly. When Strathmore had 
taken his yacht, os it was believed, to the Western world, 
he had gone to pursue every link of the clue given him 
yy the Czeschen, in that remote unnoticed colony whence 

¢ first thread of his vengeance had to be found. It had 
needed long and paticnt search ; those ho sought were 
obscure and nnknown ; but he was patient in the trail as 
an Indian, and when his gold had bought over their silonce 
and purchased their fidelity to the secret they had in keep 
ing, his vengeance was his. He had returned to deal it— 
his hand invisible but his will directing its every step, ite 
every sting. With his revelation he had bought oppro- 
brinm and chastisement for her from the highest ; with 
his gold he bought insnlt and degradation for her from the 
lowest, As it had been his intimation which hod caused 
the patrician women to cut her dead in the passago of 
Longchamps, so it had been his will which had caused the 
Jorette to greet her familiarly in the allée of the Bois—so 
it was hie wealth which purchased every subtle indignity, 
every suave outrage which, by a cool word or an insolent 
smile from those in whom womanhood is disgraced, classed 
her with thom, and struck deeper than a dageers thrust, 
into the heart which, with all its sin, with all its license, 
remained haughty, fastidious, refined, aristocratic to ils 
core. <A laugh, a note, a bow, the pomting of the mon- 
strari digito, the shame of coarse epigram, or sneering 
juatrain, or obscene caricature, the insult of courtesans’ 

iendship or courtesans’ invitation—these were the 
Weapons with which the unseen hand that dealt her doom, 
stabbed her momentarily, mercilessly, with a vengeance 
as subtle as it was relentiess. He had bade hor live to 
snffer! It environcd her, it parsued her, it poisoned the 
very air she breathed; she grew exhausted under it, this 
ghastly and unending vengeance, which never slacked its 
speed, which never slacked ita thirst, which, in its subtlety 
and its power, seemed all but supernatural. My brethren, 
are not men’s passions ever so when they break the bonds 
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of natore, and trample wide the merey which God yields, but 


deny ? 
oa, hed bidden her live to suffer; and she did suffer, this 
‘woman whom no remorse had ever touched, no pity stirred, 
no tenderness stricken, but who had pride, which suffered 
deadly agony in its fall, There is a torture of the spirit 
which is more devilish and more terrible to endure than the 
shorter and coarser torture of the body ; and she—she who 
had reigned 60 long !—knew this to its uttermoat. She knew 
it when the men-servants of a household which had used to 
be obedient to her slightost gesture, could revenge them- 
selves for many an imperious word or haughty command, by 
the slight and the mecr which the hirelings of the fresh lord. 
had no acruple to deter them from offering to the mistreas 
of the dead. She knew it when the women whom she had 
scored from her visiting list as beneath her rank, or refused 
to enter on her invitation-roll as roturigres or rococo, could 
pay her back in whatever coin they would. She knew it 
when she stood alone, a quecn discrowned, in the chambers 
whore she had so long reigned absolute with a crowding 
court about her, and looked duwn the long vista of the 
magnificent sslone, where yesterday every art-trifle had been 
hers, every will had bent to hers, every guest, every servant 
ay! even every picture on the walls, or jewel in the tazze, 
or flower in the conservatories hud been ers, and from 
whence now she passed out with lesa honor than the lowest: 
hireling who moved about their chambers, with less right, 
or title, or share in theta than the dogs which slept upon 
their cushions. The shame of a great sin had never smitten 
her; she knew it not; but under the shame of a great 
abasement she writhed, she shrank, she shuddered, a4 the 
women of old, who were given over, naked and bleeding, 
and hooted, to the pillory and the scourge. Is she alone? 
Surely not, for with mankind it is not the crinte which is 
led, but the scaffold. 

The Duc d’Etoile’s carriage awaited her on that day when 
abe passed for ever from the residence and the state of the 
Marchioness of Vavasour and Vaux. She entered it, 





* “ Le crime fait la honte, et non pas l’échafaud,” says Corneille. But 
the worid reversee the poets dictum; and in the world's eyes and out 
emery RE We ews, provided wo aveld Bn of being, 
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‘weeping through the great crowd, which assembled to gaze 
upon her as a notoriety, with all her accustomed haught; 
grace, now with a shade of defiance in it, and with her teet! 
slightly set together, for henceforth the world and she were 
at issue, and would contemn and confront each other. But 
thie was only for the world; alone, the fallen sovereign 
bowed under the bitterncss of her degradation, and writhed 
upon the wheel where she was chained for public gaze and 
public mockery, as the carriage rolled her onward to the 
c's villa; he was not with her—some Court ceremony 
detained him at the Tuileries and he had written that he 
could not bo at Auteuil “jurqu’an souper,” in a note, in 
whose rich compliment already she learned the difference of 
8 Prince's wording to a Peerers of England, and to one of 
Viola Vé's Sisterhood. She necded tho solitude; she was 
thankful for it. Away from the eyes of the crowd, or from 
the presence of her lovcrs, Marion Vavasour's high-strany 
spirit gave way, like a bow over-bent. She who had Tooked 
‘on all pain as her sport, as the young cat clnims the agonies 
of the dying bird for her play, she knew it now for herself. 

She was alone; on her arrival the chambers reemed 
stifling; the very evidences of a prince’s wealth prepared 
for her looked “oathsome—they were the insignia of her 
falt! She needed to suffer in aolitude—once—onco—for 
henceforth she would be amongst those whose wealth lies 
in their smiles, whose livelihood hangs on the brilliance of 
their beauty, and who must ever laugh—langh and love, 
with the rouge on their paling checks, and the iron sharp 
in their souls! She went out into the sheen of the spring 
sunshine, sweeping swiftly and unheedingly through the 
grounds of the Duc’s Villa. The birds sang about her path; 
she ecared them from her; their song was jarring mockery 
in her ear. A gardener’s chitd asked her for alms; she 
sporned him from her with a cruel word; she hed lived to 
envy that beggar’s brat playing among the roses. A bright- 
mnged butterfly fluttered in the grass at her feet; she 
tranipled it to a brutal death, for daring to be joyous there 
—that senseless insect !—in the sunny light. 

She swept onward swiftly, and unheeding where she went, 
while in mprpesare serosa the stretch of ron and ta the: 
sonny mists of coming evening, uprose the roofs and spires 
of Patis— Paria, where she had reigned idol of its Court and. 
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leader of its Noblesse; Paris, where she bad wielded more 
than a Sovereign’s sway; Paris, where she had eunk in all 
the bitterness of her fall. She swept onward, fast and 
plindly, through the glades and pardens, her lipa white, her 
teeth set, her frame quivering with the shame of that day's 
dogradation, till a branch of one of the early roses strack 
her across the brow, and called her to herself with its sharp, 
hysical pain. The flowers swung in the sunlight—the 
Bowers which, with that more poetic element mingling in 
her nature, she hed ever loved and interwoven with her 
beauty. Now, they recalled s thousand ghastly memories ; 
with a rapid gesture she broke them asunder, and tore and 
scattered their fragrant Icaves upon the earth; she was, 
even as those roses, a lying Joveliness with a canker at the 
core! And, with a passionate moan of pain, Marion Vava- 
sour sank down upon the stone steps of the terrace to which 
she hod unconsctously taken her way, and, sinking her 
ful, haughty head upon her hands, gave free run—in 
Solitude—to the bitterness of a fullen pride, to the misery of 
a world-wide degradation, 

Yet even this luxory of loncliness she was denied : 

“ You auffer now!” 

‘The words, hissed in her car in strange ill-spoken French, 
made her start and rise with her old, proud imperiousness, 
yet with something of fear ; for the ruthless vengeance which 
pursued her had, now that its worst was wrought, left ita 
terror upon her, and in ber natere, as in the panther’s, eome- 
thing of cowardice ran side by side with cruelty. Bending 
above her, over the gray, ivy-lung coping, she saw the dark 
figure of 8 vagrant woman ; it was the Bohemian, Redempta, 
who had stvod there watching her, with a dark, hot fluah 
warming the pale olive of her features, and lending them 
new life and lislit—a flush of thirsty joy. For to the wild, 
half-savage nature which had known nu God but its love, 
no law but its instincts, revenge looked great and holy; @ 
just peace-offering to the beloved dead. 

‘To Marion Vavasour she was unknown—ber face, h 
twice beheld, unremembered—and, in vague alarm, she 
glanced around, and saw that she had wandered so far to 

outekirts of the grounds that she was only surroanded 
‘by woodland, with none within call; her hand instinc- 
tively sought for gold, and tendered it in alms to this gipay, 
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whose gaze filled her with a nameless terror, thus suddenly 
met in her hour of solitude, in her day of bitterness, A 
amile, mournful in its utter disdain, crossed the lips of the 
Bohemian, and she motioned it aside with that calm dignity 
with which nature had dowered her: 

“Should I touch your gold if I were starving! I came 
for a richer gnerdon than ali the wealth of empires—I came 
to gee you suffer!” 

“Saffer—saffer !” 

She repeated the word vaguely, mechanically ; in that 
moment of abandonment her nerves were unatrang, hor 
strength beaten down, and tho defiance she had assumed 
for the world had but left her the more exhausted and 
heart-sick with the faintness of despair. She could not 
resent the Bohemian’s words, but only dimly marvelled 
at them. 

The gipsy looked at her, 2 smile lighting her eyes, ond 
breaking up from the immutable melancholy of her face, 
while her brown hand clenched on the white, soft arm of 
Marion Vavasour : 

“Ah! I hare toiled, and labored, and endured for that, 
only for that-——to see you suffer! You were the murderesa 
of Mare Lennarteon, the slayer of what I loved. Ah! falso 
fornicatress, did yon never hear his blood cry out for 
vengeance ?—did you think to smile and sin, and drag 
men down to hell with all your lovelinesa, and never have 

our crime come hack to you? You slew him—nnd you 
laughed at his death! You slew him—hnt I have avenged 
him! I have been on your trail day and night, and year 
after year; I burrowed to your secret at last, and I gave it 
to Strathmore to destroy you. You suffer !—your lips are 
white, your eyes arc dim, ae face is haggard—you suffer ! 
‘Yon have eaten of such bitterness as you gave; yor have 
fallen frora your proud estate; you will die in lowest 
infamy ! God has given me vengeance—God has given me 
vengeance !” 

‘The words broke swift and fierce from the Bohemisn's 
lips, with all the ferocious passion of her savage race, her 
eyes glittering, her voice einen her hand cleaching 
harder on tho delicate arm she braised in her grip, as ahe 
watched the woman she had hated and pursued, shrink 
back and shiver, and turn sick under her stripes, as the 
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Sood des, thaws cf the Teal! Then the glow faded 
from her dark-olive cheek, the vengeful lust joy from 
her gleaming eyes; she loosened her hold, and threw op 
her arms with a wild, piteous gestare to Heaven: 

“Oh, God! thou givest me Vengeance, bat thon canst 
not give me back the Dead: She suffers !—she suffers! 
but he——” 

‘The shrill, agonized cry diced in @ broken moan, her 
arms fell, her head drooped ; she stood livid, mute, motion- 
legs a8 a statue. For in this lawless, vagrant woman, born 
of savage blood and bred by savage laws, brute instincts 
wore outweighed by one great love ; and that love turned 
even the long yearned-for hour of her vengeance to dead 
ashes, to withered fruit—for Vengeance could not give her 
back her dead ! 

Her eyes dwelt on the face of Marion Vavasour with a 
fixed and lifeless gazo of unutterable melancholy, of fathom- 
Le pain, and her voice camo slowly and hoarsely from her 

Bt 

Per have smitten you, but I cannot make you render 
baok the life that you destroyed! 1 revenge, but I cannot 
recall! He is dead, and my youth les with him in the 
grave ; thongh I wring you with every torture, I cannot 
undo your work! Yet—when you live in shame and die 
in infamy, you will remember the woman who loved, yet 
was forsaken by him, avenged him on you, who betrayed 
and drove him to his death! Ifyou had spared him, you 
had been spared !” 

Then she turned, and moved slowly away with her head 
‘bowed, passing out of sight through the leafy aislee of the 
twees ; and Marion Vavasour stood alone, with the chill of 
a great and nameless terror upon her. Her hands clenched 
on the stone coping as if for support, her cyes swam ; she 
shivered in the mellow sunlicht, she recoiled under the 
chastisement of the great sins which had found her out, 
and come home to her—fruit of the seed sown. She shud- 
dered there, where she stood in the warm evening air, and 
erouched down like a thing of guilt, while the dank dew 
stood on her fair, proud brow. And, as thongh led by the 
band of an avenging angel, her eyea, dim in her bitter, 
throbbing misery, unconsciously followed the circling sweep 
of a white-winged swallow skimming the surface of the 
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earth ; and a3 they pursued the bird’s flight, fell on the 
piace where it rested, a block of marble, lying amidst green 
jaxuriance of spring-tide flowers, and the leaves of drooping 
‘trees, which bore the name of the dead below : 


Bertiz Enrrout, 
AGED 33, 
Murdered by the Hand of his Friend. 


The grounds of the vills touched the cemetery of Auteuil; 
beyond, well-nigh at her feet, lav the grave of the man 
whom her lie had given to death, with the brief record 
carved there by the remore of his assassin. And she, who 
believed in no God, believed at last in retribution, and 
stood there paralyzed and stricken with a deadly foar, 
looking down on the tomb where the swallow rested and 
the sanlight played! Yet, still—still, the soul of this 
woman knew neither remorse nor repentance, for these, if 
they take their spring from crime, yct are holy and purify- 
ing while they scathe. But only as tho panther in ita 
mortal pain grows frech ahungered for the death grapple in 
its blind instinct of revenge, so she in hers grew athirat for 
added evil—evil which should amite him who had been the 
companion in her sin, yet who had pursucd her as though 
he were guiltless—evil which should blast the life that had 
destroyed her own, and strike to the dust the iron will that 
had stricken her—evil in which she should hiss back into 
the ear of Strathmore the words with which he had doomed 
her: “Sach mercy as you gave I give to you—no other !” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
REQUIESCAT IN PACS. 


‘Over that grave the twilight shadows stole, evening 
dewa gathered in the spring violets which clustered round 
the marble, the birds went to roost in the boughs which 
swayed above, and the first faint light of the young moon 
fell across the letters of the inscription, carved deep into 
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the stone ox though to stand there, in their recorded crime, 
through ali the change of season and all wear of time, 
eternal as the sin of which they told, She—his murderess 
—had gone some hours past ; and by the grave, unconscious 
that she had been there before him, and there sworn a vow 
of vengeance ruthless as his own, stood the companion and 
the avenger of her guilt. Always thusin solitude and in the 
stillness of the night Strathmore came hither ; often, very 
often, for his nature was too brave and too proud to spare 
jtaclf one tittle of its chastisement, and the love which he 
had borne the man whom he had slaughtered seemed to 
well up in deeper tenderness as everything else in him grew 
harder, colder, and more merciless. A command he could 
not resist seemed to impel him to come there as men go to 
the scene of their Aig crimes, and to stand beside the record 
of his guilt, beside the tomb where the life his hand had 
alain in all its glory and its youth, lay rotting to decay in 
the womb of the black, dank carth. 

There, with his head bowed on the cold marble, and his 
hands clenched on the wet grass that already covered the 
ground, he often lay through many hours of long, lonely 
nights; in what remorse God alone saw. He would have 

ured out his own life like water, to bring back the life 

¢ had slain. 

He stood there now, gazing down upon the white shining 
stone and the dark leaves which swayed against it ; he felt 
as though some atonement had been wrought to Erroll oy 
the vengeance which the day just passed had crowned. 
Had his arm ever paused in the blow he had struck to the 
asssesin of one and the betrayer of both, it would have 
been nerved and steeled afresh by the memory of the dead. 
Beneath the polished ice, the courtly worldliness of Strath- 
more’s character, lay the fierce, untamable nature of the 
Indian, or the untutored Southern, their passions, their 
Jove, their vengeance ; to him there was not alone revenge 
in that which he had wrought on the traitress who had 
stained his hands in blood ; there was a wild justice done, 
there was a duty expiated to the dead in the retribution 
which had pursued the murderess. 

As he there in the shadowy light, while the moon 
streamed upon the sepulchre lying at his feet, the solitude 
which reigned unbroken about Erroll’s grave, for the first 
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time was shared, and on his ear fell the low, mellow, chant- 
ing voice of Redempta the gipey: 

“English lord, I have given you your vengeanca! Is it 
eweet in your teeth, or has it turned to ashes as you ate ?” 

He started as her form suddenly rose from the depths of 
the woodland gloom and atood before him by the grave ; but 
the chil! smile which had so much of cruelty came on his lips 
as he glanced at her: 

“« Redempta, the only thing in lifo whose sweetness never 
palls, and cannot dic, is vengeance.” 

Her deep, lustrous eyes, which were now heavy and weary, 
gleamed for the moment with the evil which glittered in 
Disiowe, a8 at the touch of fresh flame dying embers leap 

\ife : 

“ Ay, ay, she has suffered! I have seen misery gather in 
her eyes and shame bowing her head to the dost, I have 
watched her shiver under the scorn of derisive laughter, 
and I have heard her moan with pain like a hopeless, 
fallen thing. She has suffered! That cannot escape me! 
—~that cannot be undone! I have avenged him, and 
now——’ 

Her voice dropped, and she was silent, while over the 
Jarid light of her eyes a humid softness gathered, ond her 
lips trembled with a voiceless movement—her thoughts were 
with the dead. For the heart of the woman was in pain, 
and rickened with the futility of a revenge which could not 
yield her back what she had loved ; it knew not the exultant, 
and pitiless lust of the man, which rioted in vengeance, and 
fed on its knowledge, and its memory, insatiate and unpalled. 
For there was this wide difference between the passions of 
their souls : hers sprang from love which still lived and was 
deathless, his from love which had become hatred, and in 
that hatred Jost all other sense. 

Strathmore glanged at her in the gloaming; he owed 
this woman much, since he owed her the firat secret of hia 
power over the life which he had pursued and hunted down ; 
and the sole price which the Bohemian had asked or taken 
bert been that which she had first named: “to see her 
suffer.” 

He stretched out his hand with some Louis d’or : 

“ Redempta, you are ill-clad and in want; take these 
‘now, sad in the fatare I will serve you.” 
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Bhe signed aside the proffered gift with a proud gestare 
of denial, and on ber face came a fonts smile, derive yeb 
melancholy : 

“My lord! I told you ago that Redempts the 
vagrant, took no price for thet which she bronght you—no 
wage fur her vengeance. Since bis hand ley in mine, nd 
man’s gold has soiled it; and with the fature I hare no 
share; my work is done. The futore is for you; it lies 
before you; go whither it beckons!” 

As the Czexchen words were uttered in the monotonous 
chanting recitative in which she spoke, to the memory of 
each recurred the spring night far away in Bohemia, when 
the ruddy gleam of the gipsy-fres had shone through the 
aisles of the pine-woods, and when from the slumbering 
passions written on the brow she had made eure prophecy of 
all which, when they should awaken, would scorch and 
devastate the life. And her hand closed on his arm in a 
grasp which he could not have shaken from him withont 
violence, while her eyes dwelt on him where he stood in the 
gloom, and studied his face with the same fixed, dreamy gaze 
with which she had looked on him then ; 9 look which had 
much of compassion : 

“ Thave no future, bat one waits for you ; you must reap 
as you have sown ; you must gather the harvest, and eat of 
the fruit of your past. It is the inexorable law! The past has 
been wrought by your own hand; but the future will escape 
you. You will seek to build anew, and lo! the curse of the 
deed sin will rest on your work, and the stractare will 
cramble, falling to ashes as it reaches its fairest. The sin of 
the guilty has been avenged, but the sin to the innocent 
will never be washed away. You will be great and powerfal, 
and success will go with you, and fame; bat the blood- 
stain will be on your hand for ever, and when you have made « 
atonement, beheld it will die in your gragp, and through you 
will the guiltless be stricken!” 

The words in het Czeschen tongne fell slowly and melo- 
dionsly in the silence in her mournful and monotonons 
recitation, while her eyes dwelt on his face with their vague, 
Fay gaze. Her hand dropped from his arm and left 

im free: 

“ In the future you will remember the words of Redempta. 

‘We shall meet no more—farewell !”” 
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She turned from him, and, with the swift, noizeless move- 
ment peculiar to her tribe, was lost in the veiling ahadows 
of the night. He stood motionless where she left him, 
in the dall, gray light a8 the moon paseed behind the clouds 
of the east. Again at her words through his veins ran & 
ghastly chill, as at the touch of steel in a vital wound ; leas 
from their prophecy than from their truth; the futare 
stretched before him, darkened for al! time, by the shadow 
of remembered guilt. His hand might pioneer his road to 
power, and reap him honour in the sight of men, but there 
for ever on it must rest the stain of innocent blood. His 
life might pass onwards in the fulness of years and the 
Tipeness of triumph, but there for ever at its core must lie 
the curse of inexpiable guilt. 

Never to lone it, ever to bear it through all the years to 
come, that burden of life taken, never to be restored, of rin 
wrought, never ta be nndone! Veiled in the mist of hidden 
years, who knew what guiltless life that guilt might strike ? 
who knew what retribution might he coiled and waiting to 
take ita vengeance for the unforgotten crime? who knew 
where the atter-harvest of that deadly sin might be reaped 
and garnered ? 

The future! the future! We had said in his soul, 
“vengeance to the Living, but to the Dead atonement.” 
Standing there Leside the grave of him,whom he had slain, 
while the worda of the prophecy echoed in his car, the vision 
of the years to come avemed fo rise and awarm abont him, 
and rend, and tear, and shatter from his hands the work of 
Expiation. 

‘hat night the Seine wound slowly and darkly through 
the open country and under the pale, clear stars, and through 
the rich glades of woodland towards the city, there to grow 
black and sullen beneath the arches of dim-lit bridges, and 
to wash the low walls of the dreary Morgue. and to see the 
fellow candle faintly burning above the iron cradle of the 

afans Trouvés, and the thousand lights gleaming bright 
slong the palace facade of the Tuileries. 

1d where the river was still clear, and cool, and fresh, 

ere it had reached the evil heat and brooding shadows of the 

city, where green leaves still swayed into its water, and in 

its depths the starlight zleamed, where its darkness was still 

repose, and its silence holy, a human form hovered on its 
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brink, bending wearily towards the tranquil gliding watere, 
ae ey floated, and the ima of night seemed 
visibly to rest. 

Tt was #0 cool, #0 serene, 80 peacefal to lie there, Jnlled to 
dreamy death by the cadence of its ebb and flow, and know 
no more the passionate pain, the breathless tumult, the vain 
despair, and the unending bitterness of Life—was this not 
wisdom, oh ye who suffer ? 

It looked so to her ; for her soul was weary of its travail, 
and her heart was fain to be at rest. She looked far across 
the dark and silent country, where no living thing stirred, 
and upward to the stars whose white light fell upon 
her deep and melancholy eyes; her hands were Prewed 
npon ber bosom, and her lips moved in faint, broken 


6: 
oats have avenged thee. What have I more to do with 
i 

Her head drooped upon her breast and she leaned 
nearer snd nearer towards the waters, where the quiet 
atars were shining, and the pale lilies slowly floating in 
their shroud of leaves, where were oblivion, and peace, and 
death ; and in the silence she listened to the tranqail 
murmuring of the tide. And as she thus leaned nearer 
and nearer yet towards that cool and restful place, in her 
weary eyes shone the gleam of unshed tears, and in her 
face a new light came as on the face of one who, having 
been long prisoned in the loneliness of exile, beholds eacape 
at last, and liberty and rest. 

From her parted lips a whisper stole, broken and yearm- 
ing, on the hush of night : 

“My love! my love! I come!” 

And in the silence there was the dull moan of severed 
waters, and the troubled lilies trembled on the river's 
breast—then, with a sighing sound, the winds swept over 
them, and all was still. 

The waters flowed on upon their changeless course. 

Through the summer night the river wound its way 
under the radiance of the stars, and bore her with it more 
gently than life, more tenderly than human hands. The 
waters flowed on with liquid melancholy murmur, and the 
dead body of the Bohemian floated down the stream in its 
erene and solemn reat, finding repose at last after the 
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heat and travail, the passion and the pain, of many years, 
To her untaught, anbettered soul, Tore bed been God, end 
vengeance Duty; and death was ransom juatly won, 
after a mission justly wronght ; death in her wild, instinc- 
tive, barbaric creed was sure reanion with him for whom 
he had suffered and been sacrificed, and to whom her life 
had been unceasingly consecrated even to the lest, if erring 
in ite revenge, yet heroic in its martyrdom. 

The waters Dore her onwards slowly, as merciful hands 
bear the bier of the dead ; now in the cool shadow of the 
leaves, now in the clear sheen: of holy stars, while on her 
uptumed brow and her closed cyes the moonlight shone 
with fair and peaceful gleam, and in her dark, floating 
hair the stainlces lilies wound, and through the hush of 
night the winds gently breathed over the surface of the 
Late which murmured low about her in pitying 
whisper 

“Rest in pence, O human goul! And blame her not 
for sin which had its root in love, you great and countless 
Sinise upon earth, whose lust is avarice and whose god 
is self. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
AFTER LONG YEARS. 


«A suLrry night brooded over London, close and stiflin; 
in the dusty, crowded streets, fair and pure above head 
where the stars shone over the Jeaden roofs and the fretted 
pinnacles of the great Abbey, over the thronging carriages 
rolling through the midnight, and the black river, with its 
spectral mists rising against the sky. It was a hot, 
oppressive night, with heavy storm-clonds drifting darkly 
to the westward, and every now and then a far-off roll of 
thonder faintly echoing; and outside the walls of St. 
Stephen’s men thronged, talking eagerly, and avaricious 
of news, and waiting to learn the fate of the existent 
Cabinet ; for in the political horizon, as in the summer 
skies, a storm threatened darkly, and the kingdom had 
thrilled with the Bret ominous echoes. And they surged 
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‘and swayed and filled all the crooked streets round sbout, 
od were newly fed by fresh arrivals, and talked thirstily 
ia busy gronpe, some enzioue-eyed and with eager 
faces: for the Ministry was anpopoler, and on the issues of 
the night there rested not alone the question of resignation, 
but the question of war or peace, in whose balance the God 
of Gold bung trembling. 

Within the walls the heat was heavier, the crowd more 
dense, for many peers had come down to their seats 
‘beneath the clock, and the galleries were crammed ; the 
import of the night was widely known, and the atteck 
upon the Ministry from the most distinguished lesder of 
the Opposition carried with it all the aspirations of his 

reat party, and was keenly dreaded by his adversaries 

jon in office. For ho was esacntiatly a great Statesman, 
His genins was emphatically the genius of Power. In 
clagsic ages he would have been either a tyrant ag 
Pisiatratns, or an intriguer as Themistocles; s ruler as 
Omaar, or a conspirator as Catiline ; what he grasped, how 
he ped, mattered nothing to him, ro that he hed his 
hand on iron reins, 60 that he had his foot on bended 
necks, The subtle ruses, the unscrayulous finesse, the 
imperious command, the haughty dominance of power, 
there were what he loved ond what he wielded: for his 
mind was onc of those which are formed to rule, and 
before which the mass of minds involuntarily stoop sup- 
plisnt. Jn his age and in his country, his ambition was 
perforee chained within bounds, and he could not be that 
which he would have been in a nation or 9 century where 
gach governance might have Leen grasped—an irrespon- 
sible and despotic ruler, recognizing no limits to bis sway, 
and reigning by the sheer strength of a will of steel, and 
‘of an intellect which would have mised his people’ into 
Greatness and dominance abroad, and: would have per- 
mitted no rebelliona hint against his fiat fuz. This, cireum- 
stance and nationality forbade to him; but the character 
and the genius which could have made him this, made him 
in the highest sense a great and enccessful politician, A 
profound master of statecraft, an astute r of men, a 
akilled orator aa well by the closeness of his logic as by 
mere rhetorical grace, comprehending to the uttermost the 
trath of the trite byword, ars est celare artem ; never for 
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one instant irritated into sbandonment of the suave, 
courtly dignity which did much to fascinate men to his 
will, and with that prond disdain of wealth, of empty 
place, of childish honore, which gave to his career a lofty 
and upeallied renown—he who in his youth had desired 
Age and Power, now, approaching to the one, and having 
attained to the other, foand ambition richly ripened to 
fruition, and exercised over the minds of men a sway 
wide and acknowledged, fascination reeistless aut 
dominant. 

As he rose at midnight in the hot, close stillness, all 
eyes turned on him, and the cheers which thundered his 
welcome echoed loud and long, then dicd away, leaving a 
silence in which the fall of a pin would have been heard, 
had one dropped from the Jattice-work, behind which were 
seated the fairest and proudest women of the two great 
political parties. The dead hush reigned through tho 

“ower Chamber, so that no ayllable of the opening words 
should be lost, as upon the air fell the first clear, chill, 
melodious tones of his voice, which in invective was ever 
tranguil, in command ever calm, in denunciation ever 
courtly, but whose wrath scathed keen os steel, whose 
mockery pitilessly withered all it toached, and whose 
dreaded sneer spared neither friend nor foe. 

He stood in the full ligbt, one hand in his breast, the 
other slightly outstretched; on his face a scornful and 
melancholy repose, a tranquil and haughty power; in his 
eyes the swift light, which swept the Honse like an eagle’s 
glance: on his lips the slight smile that his opponents 

aded, while the lucid, classic, resistless flow of his 

Tolled on, never losing its dignity, while it rose to 
denunciation ; holding in passion, while it lashed with 
scorn ; fascinating the ear by the melodious music of voice, 
while it scathed with bitter and mocking irony, or 
to stately aud measured rebuke. 

He spoke long snd with a masterly eloquence ; his 
speech was an analysis and attack of @ measure of the 
existing government, obnoxious at home and pregnant 
with ofience abroad. Loud and repeated cheers thundered 
through the chamber as his keen logic mercilessly dis- 
eected the weak and wavering policies of the Ministry, 
and his brilliant argument cleft down their barriers of 
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defence, and rent asunder their sophistries of rhetoric, as the 
smned of Galea cut its way alike through iron casque and 
veil of gauze. 

‘When he resnmed his seat the victory of his party 
was virtaally won, and one of the most marked triumphs 
which had attended a continuous successful career 
been achieved ; a tottering government, already jeopar- 
dized by ita own imprudence, and unpopolar with prese 
and people, had been shaken by an atteck to which it could 
op] yut feeble reply and futile defence, and it was 
widely whispered that the Ministry must resign on the 
morrow, 

Since the great speeches of Sheridan and Canning, few 
had created go keen an excitement, few weighed s0 
markedly the balance of parties, few thrilled the House so 
profoundly with the breathlessness of a gladiatorial con- 
test, the heat of a close stroggle, the grandeur of a great 
conquest. As he left the Lobby afterwards his name was 
on every tongue, and while the proud tranquillity of his 
features and of his manners was unroffled, and he passed 
from the scene of a supreme conflict with the icy neghgence 
of) Me apes air, baee pga or to exulta- 

, in hia eyes gleamed a ty, imperious, rejoici: 
light under their ‘drooping lids, and they plttered der! 
with a grand triumph ; for this man’s god was Power— 
the ossence of his life, the goal of his ambition, the idol 
of his creed. 

As he passed out from the Commons to his night 
brougham, the multitudes gathered outside (amongst whom 
had been spread swiftly as wild-fire the news that the 
Ministry had been defcated on their unpopular measure, 
and the country been saved from the risk of a needless war 
by the iasue of that great Field-night) recognized in the 
goslighte the grace of carriage and the haughty featores of 

@ well-known Statesman, and Pressing forwards by one 
impulse to view him more closely, broke by one impulse 
also into a long, loud shout salutation, which rang 
through the sultry sir of the late night, quelling in its own 
thunder the distant roll of the rising storm. It was Titan 
homage, rendered with the spontaneity of academic ap- 
plause, and the hoarse roar with which the masses hurl out 
their gratitude and welcome, grim, wild, half-barbaric, yet 
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grand in its deafening echo and intoxicating in its enthu- 
siasm, like every proclamation of the people, which in the 
jaeaee of the hour recognizes the virtual Sovereign of the 
jand. 
He whom they thus salated passed throngh them, bowing 
slightly on either side in acknowledgment, with haughty 
courtesy; he held the imperious patrician code of hia 
Norman race, and the plandits of the people were almost 
ag indifferent to him, stmost 88 disdained by him as their 
censure ; he had much of the despot, he had nothing of the 
demagogue, But in those cheers echoed the homage which 
multitudes yield to a single dominant intellect; in that 
welcome rang the acclamations which grect and confirm 
command ; in that human thunder, which out-pealed the 
thunder of the skies, his sway was ratitied by the nation ; 
and as his glance swept over the maxser, and he passed 
down the narrow path, left him, lined by eager crowds, 
Strathmore’s pulse quickened and heat higher, and the 
lustre of his eyes gleamed dark with their scornful triumph; 
he tasted to its full sweetness of the ono lust of his soul— 
Powrn. y 

O strange unequal portioner, called Life! nnjast are its 
awards and inscrutable its decrees, The murdered mau, 
who when the summer sun had sank fo rest, had boon 
hurled into his grave, guillicss of all erime suve of & too 
loyal friendship, lay rotting in o foreign land, forgotten 
from the day when the seal had been set on his sepulchre, 
by a world which has no time to count its lost, 

And his assassin lived, high in honor amidst men. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE PILGRIMAGE OF EXPIATION. 


A’ sort, serene, richly-tinted picture, fairer than a 
thought of Lancret’s, more golden tranquil than a dream 
of Claude’s ; for one hour of carth’s sunlight on one stretch 
of moss, one frnit-laden bongh, one changeful brook, out- 
shines and baffles the best that we, vain painters of nature, 
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oan ever catch of ber glorious loveliness on canvas or palette. 
‘Who knows this better than the Masters of the Art? 

‘The setting sun shone on the oriel casementa of an 
antiyne, ivy-covered Elizabethan mansion, and streaming 
through the uncloged door of an old stone wall, ripened to 
gold the frait of an orchard, whose branches nodded through 

opening. Far away to the west, wide, calm, limitless, 
stretched the great ocean, the gleam of the light falling on 
the white sail of some fisher boat in the offing. Beyond 
the tangled leaves of trees, shone the glisten of wet sand 
and red boulders of the rocks. In the silence there was 20 
sound but of the birds’ last nest-songs, and of the murmar- 
ing seas ; and under the shelter of dense boughs, shutting 
out the sun, was a shadowy solitude, where nothing came 
save the fragrance of counticas flowers, and nothing was eecn, 
eave the silent sunlit bay, when the arching branches parted 
to show the alicen of sand and sea. It was a home fit for 
Undine, here in the shadow of the leaves, the earth covered 
with the delicate bells of heath, the foliage filled with the 
aoft movement and music of young birds, the blue waters 
gleaming through the spaccs of the Loughe, the silence but. 
the more serene for the lalling cadence of the seas; and she 
to whom it was consecrated might well have been deemed 
to be Undine, where she sat, with her head slightly drooy 
and her lips slightly |. For she was in the earliest 
years of opening youth, and a loveliness ethereal, poetic, 
gach os Dante may have prefigured amidst the angel 
shadows of Paradise, Guido Reni have beheld flit through 
the heaven of his visionary thoughts, too pure, too fair, fur 
tho urtist to transfer to grosrer coloring. 

Both poet and painter would have loved that face, but 
neither could have made it imperishable on written vellum 
or on tinted canvas; it could no more have been imprisoned. 
to such transcript than the blush on the heath-bells, than 
the smile on the seas, than the fugitive play of the sunlight. 
It had a beauty beyoud words, beyond Art. 

The brow was low and broad, the shin delicate as a white 
vose-leaf, with the faint blush on the cheeks beantifall 
fitfol ; the eyes large, dark, shadowed by their lashes tili 
their violet depths looked black. But what lay beyond 
poet to phrase, or artist to produce, was not these, but was 
the epintuality of the whole face vaguely suggestive of too 
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early death, strangely above ali grosser jon, all meaner 
thought of earth ; and the touching and nameless contrast 
of the sunny joyous smile upon the lips with the fathomless 
eadness of the eyes, of the grace and radiance of childhood 
with the ethereal melancholy of the features in repose. It 
‘was a loveliness like that of the delicate tropic flower which 
blooms but to perish in all ita early beauty ; too fragile for 
the storms and darkness of night, too soilless to wither on 
earth, She ent there, with the shadow of the thick leaves 
above her, and around her the melody of the ocean, the 
music of the birds, and the dreamy hum of bees deop down 
in the chalice of flowers. And one unseen, as he atood and 
watched her, was never weary of gazing on that delicate 

icture, though it had been familiar to him from his child 
Pood. He was a boy of two-and-twenty, tall, lithe, of a 
thorough Saxon beanty, with his bright fearless face, his 
bold blue eyes, his tawny hair—he was a handsome fellow, 
with the san shining full upon him, yet he did not sait that 
acene, he wag out of harmony with it, and he broke its spell, 
even as he broke that of her thoughts, as he put aside the 
‘boughs and bent towards her very gently : 

Vacilte ! where are your dreams ?” 

he started a little, and looked up at him with a glad 
amile = 

“Nello! I banished you; is this the way had obey ? 
Look ! how you frighten the birds and trample the heath.” 

Lionel Caryit looked sad and repentant oa the singers 
flew from him with a rapid whirr of their wings, and ho 
glanced down at the trodden bells : 

“Oh, Lucille, I am sorry! But surely you love me 
somewhat better than you do those birds, and those flowera? 
Thay feel no pain !” 

“T think they do,” she said, musingly: “Look how 
birds’ eyes grow wild and piteous when you go near their 
neste, and how they droop and pine if they jose the one 
they love ; and look how the flowers fade when they are 
taken from the sun, and wither slowly when they are torn 
away to die under the pressure of your hand. Ah! I can- 
not bear to sce a flower crashed or broken, Nello. We 
cannot tell what it may euffer.” 

Her eyes grew humid and earnest in their dark depths, 

the ruling power of the nature, as its fatal after-bane, 
ro 
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was a deep and infinite tenderness, a too keen and too 
early suaceptibility. Young Caryll did not understand 
her, he did not even follow the thread of her thoughts ; 
in the long years they had spent together, the poetic and 

rofound mind of the child had always been above and 
Peyond the boy’s comprehension ; they were so now, but 
now, ns then, he felt for all she did and eaid a tender and 
teyerent love, as for something at once too holy and too 
fragile for his rougher hands. 

“Who could burt what you plead for, Lucille?” he said 
fondly: “But if you give so much compassion to your 
flowers and birds, vive o little to me.” 

She laughed joyously: 

“ Pity you, Nello! What pity do you want? You are 
as happy as Tam! Why, Nelio, you are sunshine itself!” 

The young man’s bright fuce laughed sunnily in answer 
it was the truth, his nature and his life were both shadowless : 

“Yes, but pity me for seving that the song-birds and the 
heaths are both dearer to you than I! ‘T'rue they suit you 
petier, Lucille; they are poctic and delicate, and I am 
neither ; but they cannot love you so well !” 

Tn the half-langhing words, in the half-hoyish appeal, 
there was, almost unknown to himself, an inflection of 
jealons pain, of touching humility, which struck on his 
jistener’s car with some vague scnse that she unwittingly 
had wounded him, though how she knew not. With caress- 
ing grace she stooped towards him, where he lay at her fect, 
and pushed back the tangled hair from his forehead : 

“ My own dear Nello, I know that! Could you think I 
ravk thoso things before yuu? For shame! I thought you 
knew better how I loved yon!” 

For the playmate and companion of her childhood was 
very dear to her, and it was an impulse with her to soothe 
all pain, from the flutter of a frightened, bird to the sorrow 
of a homan heart; and Lionel Caryll gazed upward with an 
eager pleasure in his eyes, while his lips were mute; it was 
the reverent and breathless gaze of the young devotee at the 
beauty of a Madonna or a Vivia Perpetua, the beauty which 
is too sacred in bis sight to waken passion, or be profaned 
by aught save a holy worship. 

He rose with a smothered sigh, as he recollected the 
object of bis errand, for he would gladly have stayed here 
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till the moon rose, with the murmur of the cea in his ear, 
and the hand of Lucille softly playing with his hair in the 
familiar affection which from her infancy she had shown to, 
and received from, one whom she called her brother. 

* Lucille, Lord Cecil is here. I came to teil you.” 

“ Here 1” 

“Yes, he has come down for part of the Baster recess: 
only a day or two, for he is going to Osborne. He bade me 
fetch you to him.” 

Ere the words were spoken she had sprung to her fect, 
dropping the Vita Nuova she was reading, and the feathery 
seaweeds which had lain on her lap, to the ground, and 
had left him, lightly and swiftly as the flight of a wild 


bird. 

And Lionel Caryll stood in the shadow of the leaves, 
looking after her. From his earliest years, whon the young 
child, orphaned and desolate, and unconscious in her glad 
infancy of her own fate, had first come to Silver-rest, he had 
been careful of her every step, jealous of her every smile: 
he had followed her like a spaniel aud tended her like a 
woman, and risked his life and limb many a time to bring 
her down some sea-bird’s egg, some flower from the cliffs, 
some treasure from the waves. And Lucille loved him very 
fondly, for this child’s whole life aud naturc were tenderness ; 
but the boy liad always felt what he felt now, that two stood 
before him in her heart—the dead, whose name she cherished 
with a reverence which was almost a religion, and the one 
whom she and the world know as her guardian, 

In the deep embrasure of one of the windows sat ® man, 
with a stag-hound at his feet, and his face in shadow, as 
Rembrandt or Velasquez painted the faces of the statesmen 
and conspirators who sought their canvas, to whose portraits, 
indeed, he bore @ strange and striking resemblance, for 
Strathmore, with the flight of years, had altered little. The 
darker traits were more traceable, the better less 80; for in 
the human face, ss in the picture, with time the shadows 
deepen and the lights grow fainter. The eyes were more 
pitiless, the brow more merciless, the features colder and 
more inscrutable still, Otherwise there was but little change 
save this, that whereas before, the character of his face had 
been suggestive of evil passiona, dormant and not yet called 
into play, it now bore the shadow of them from the past, 
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the —_ of fires which had burned to ashes, ecathing as 
hed. 

itrathmore, who was God and Law unto himeelf. had 
moulded his jife with av iron hand, although on that hand 
was the stain of crime. Submerged for a while nnder the 
surge of pession, the ambition which had been drowned. 
under a woman’s love had returned to him; a diplomatic 
career he had abandoned for public life at home, and ha 
had reared himself from the hell of past crimes to follow 
one road—Power. Eminence in state-craft his astute, 
subtle, and masterly intellect was formed to attain and 
wield. Under his chill and withering cloquence parties 
writhed; before his subtle and scathing wit opponents 
cowered ; beneath the dominance of his will wavering 
adherents bowed; and before the silent and profound mind 
of the Cabinet Minister men felt abashed, discomfited yet 
governed despite themselves. 

Stratimore was great in all things—in his crimes, in his 
strength, in his powers, in his arrogance; and he had that 
silent yet astute will which bends that of all others to its 
bidding, and governs the minds of men by a resistless, 
though not seldom an evil, fascination to its away. To 
trample out the memories of the past by dissipation was 
impossible to the man whose intellect was a master’s, and 
who had rioted in the drunkenness of guilt; the revel of 
orgica was distasteful, the pursuit of licentiousne+s was con- 
temptible to him. Forgetfulness he sought otherwise, under 
the iron tramp of mailed ambitiona; or rather, to speak 
nore truly, forgetfulness he did not court, as weaker men 
would do; but as he had kept the mad love which had be- 
ies him before him, to be avenged bratally and rathlessly, 
80 he kept the crime which had stained his soul, to be atoned 
for as thoagh destiny lay in his hands—so he kept the blood- 
stain on the statue of his Life, to be wrought out by his 
own hand in after work, For Strathmore. thongh the iron 
of his nature had been smitten to the dust, and though he 
had reeled and fallen under passion, had refused to 
warning from the Past, but held it still his to mete out 
Fate to himself and others, as though he were not man, 
int Deity. 

‘The sun-light played without, among the leaves, while 
the ovean @ upon the eunoy sands, and Strathmore sat 
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there in the shadow; on his face was the look of a profound 
and haughty melancholy, which never wholly passed away, 
for the soul of this man, if merciless to others, was not lesa 
0 to himself; in spirit he sconrged himeelf for the lives 
which rested on his, as pitilessly as ever Carmelite or 
Benedictine scourged the body for its sins, and whilst before 
men’s sight his life was cold, unruffled, brilliant, and his 
“ path strewn with the porples” of fame and of power, there 
were dark hours in his solitade, of remorse, of anguish, of 
unutterable horror when his great and fallen nature wrestled 
with itself, and struggled in its agony nearer to God’s light. 
For fance is a word by a thonsand-fold too faint to 
utter that with which Strathmore looked back upon the past 
—looked back upon the homicide guiltier than Cain's. 

Suddenly, where he sat in the embrasure, a shadow fell 
athwart the sunshine without, and raising his cyes he saw 
the young life which was freighted with his ‘vonture of 
atonement. She stood there in the fall golden light, which 
fell on her fair and shining hair; on her eyes, dark as the 
violet skies of night, and fall of their mournfal carnestness 5 
on her lips, which wore the sunny and tender smile of tho 
long-dead, radiant with welcoming joy while words were 
monte; words could not have spoken half so well! 

* Lucille!” : 

He rose, and she sprang towards him, lifting her fair 
young face to his guze, while he stooped and kissed her 
brow with his accustomed caress, which she reecived o8 
a child her father’s. Her hands closed on hia softly and 
caressingly, her lips were tremulons, her eyes, loving in their 
earnestness, looked up to his winningly, beseechiugly : 

“Ah! you are come at last; you have been so long 
away!” 

“*8o long!’ You have watched for me, then?” 

“My heart watches for you always!” 

He smiled; her answer gave him pleasure, Long years 
before he had set his will to fasten the love and gratitude 
of this young life upon himself, and every assurance of 
them was dear to him, for they were the assurance of hia 
falfilment of Erroll’s trast, of his atonement through the 
living to the dead. 

“ And you are happy, Lucille ? ” he asked ber. 

She laughed the soft, low langh of her still lingering 
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childhood, in which pain had been » thing unknown, to 
which sorrow had been a mystery even veiled: 

“You ask me that so often! * y?? All my life ie 
happiness. I cannot even fancy grief. I try sometimes, 
and I cannot!” 

“Thank God!” 

The words were spoken low and heartfelt, and he shaded 
his eyes with his hand as he gazed down on her, while over 
the coldness of his face stole a warmth and a softness which 
never came there save when he looked on her. Her singular 
and poetical loveliness, as she stood before him in the mellow 
sun-light, with her dark eyes uplifted in their beseeching 
beanty, atruck on him; he saw for the first time that she 
was Passing out of childhood. 

“ Yon are changed, Lucille,” he said, as she threw herself 
at his fect, whero he sat, in that graceful and trustful 
abandon which was as natural to her now as when she had 
first come carcasingly to his side on the sea-shore; for this 
opening life had been lelt free, pure, untrammelied by art 
or bondage as any of the whitc-winged birds which spent 
their summer days ubove the waves. 

She looked up incredulous and amused : 

“ Changed ? How can I be in six months ?” 

‘ Six months is six years at your age ; the passage from 
childhved to womanhood is very brief ; crossed sometimes in 
a night, sometimes in an hour!” 

“Tait? Bat J have not crossed it.” 

“ No, and I do not wish that you should.” 

She lifted her eyes to his, full of that appealing earncst- 
i which gave them so strange a sadness, so touching a 

uty : 
at No more do J, When time rolls on the shadows deepen 
acroas the dial in the orchard and the sands of the shore ; 60 
they say they do in life. Is it true, Lord Cecil ?” 

“ Fatally true, my child.” 

She shuddered slightly : 

“ Ah! and that is why I wish mine could rest for ever 
where it ia. Iam so happy, and I dread the shadow! In 
shade the flowers die, you know, killed by the darkness and 
thirsting for the sun ; 80 should I!” 

“ Hush, hush, Lucille !” he said passionately, as he drew 
her towards him, where she sat at his feet. ‘‘‘ Dread?’ 
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* Darkness?’ What have they todo with you? Neither 
shall ever touch you. Your fature is my care; think of it 
as what it will be, shall be, as fair and cloudless a2 your 
past and present. No shadow sholl ever fall on you!” 

“ Not tnder your shelter !” 

And as she ‘spoke gratefully and caressingly, the smile 
was on her face which still smote him as with steel, and 
she bent towards him with that tender and trustful grace 
nataral to her from her earliest infaney; she loved the 
‘ae which fostered her—the hand stained with her father’s 

lod. 


The human life which the last words of the man be loved 
had bequeathed to him in trust, was dear to Strathmore even 
asthe dead bad been; and when remorse had riven in twain 
the granite of his nature, in the chasm left this single soft. 
ness had been sown and taken root; even as on the chill 
and isolated mountains, ice-covered and inaccessible, deep 
down in some clefé and hidden rent, lives some delicate, 
blue alpine flower. Begotten of remorse, born of o 
thirst for atonement, and fostered Ly a passionate, almost a 
morbid, craving to falfil to the uttermoss Krroll’s last bid- 
ding, his tenderness for Lucile had Lecome the ono holy and 
unselfish thing in a heart to which the gentlo and purer 
feelings of humau nature und of human ties were by nature 
2 2 


Strathmore’s haughty and sin-stained soul hung on this 
young and fragile life for ita single chance and power of 
atonement. It was not she for whom he cared ; it was the 
dead. Hud the lust words of the man he had wronged and 
harled from eurth condemned him to cudless self-chastise- 
ment or self-sacrifice, he would have obeyed them equally, 
nor spared himeelf one iota of their onjoined torture. Piti- 
lesa to others, I say he was not less pitiless to himself ; his 
life, if stained with great crimes, was riven with 9 great 
remorse ; his natare was like those lofty and darkened ones 
which first filled the cells of Clairvanx and tho ranks of 
Loyolg ; natures passion-stained and crime-steeped, but 
which, even as they had spared none in their guilt, spared 
not themselves in their expiation, 

‘The trust bequeathed him, and bousd upon him, by the 
weight of the two lives which his act had strack from earth, 
he flfilled sacredly. His hand had orphaned her, but his 
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and sheltered her, and was prodigal in the wealth, and esre, 
and loxary with which it surrounded her; it seemed to 
‘Strathmore as though thus, and thus alone, could he atone 
to him who had given her life. In his mother’s home she 
had grown from infancy to early youth, fondly nurtured and 
trained to know that it was from him as her guardian that 
sho received all which made her young years so joyous. 
Those to whom her edacation was entrusted he forbade to use 
any laws with her rave those of gentleness, and directed to 
surround her with all tenderness, to shield her from every 
touch of pain or harshness, and to indulge her in all things. 
He was scrupulously obeyed, and the result might have 
‘been to many natures dangerous ; with Lucille, the inherent 
character was tov loving and too sweet to be thus harmed, to 
do aught but expand to all its richest Iuxuriance ita purest 
delicacy in the constant sunlight in which it grew, thongh, 
perchance, as the hot-honse flower is rendered unfit for 
cold winds without by the warmth which surrounds it, 20 
might this natare be for the harsh confiicts of life. But, 
then, these she was never to know—from those she would be 
sheltered, even as is the exotic through the whole of its 
brief and radiant tife. 

In pursuunce of Erroll’s desire he trained himself to speak 
to this child often and cahnly of ber father, as of one lost 
and dear to him as to herself, until Lucille held, inseparably 
interwoven and beloved i her memory, the dead, and the 
living to whom the dead had bequeathed her, and who filled 
hie place. 11 had been hard to say which were the dearer to 
her, the idoal of the dead which she cherished, or the love for 
Strathmore which grow with her growth. No instinct had 
made her shrink in infuncy from the hand which was stained 
with her father's blood ; no prescience now warned her that 
he who fostered her was her father’s aseassin. All her joy, all 
her gifta, came from him : for her his eves were ever softened, 
his voice waa ever gentle; the distant visita he paid her 
were sealed with gold in her life, radiating every iy they 
Freed with a glory, ever miesed in his abeence. And thus 

I's young child grew up in her graceful loveliness, her 
happy innocence, with no shadow allowed to fall on her from 
the dark tragedy which bad orphaned her slmost from her 
birth, but with a dcep and reverent love for him, between 
whom and herself, had she known the ghestly truth hid 
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from her, would have yawned s hideous and impassable gulf, 
would have stretched fell abyss of crime, which would have 
made her shrink from every touch of his hand, shudder from 
every caress of his lips. 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE CABINET MINISTER. 


A Enor of lords and gentlemen, diplomatists and minis- 
ters, were grouped together in the ante-room at St. James's, 
after attending a levec—the last of the season—chattin: 
while awuiting a chance of getting to thvir carriages throug! 
the crowd, where torn shoulder-knots, trampled epaulettea, 
the débris of gold lace, fragments of bullion, broken plumes, 
or shreds of order-ribbous, bore witness to the severity of 
the conflict, which is a portion of tho ceremonial atteudant 
on the Germanized Court of England. 

“ But V. gained so much by the Schinbrun Treaty ; he is 
far too exigeant,” snid the French Ambassador, alluding to 
the subject under discussion, which was the aggression of a 
petty Duke, who might chance to embrofl Western Europe ; 

aropean tempests not seldom being brewed in a Liliputian 
teacup, 

& But others gained, too, by the treaty," suggested an. 
English Minister, “and grapes shared are poisoned to most 

erers, With a whole bunch to ourselves, we grudge the 
ken stalk that we leare behind.” 

“* Hein! c'est vrai /” laughed a Prussian statesman, apply- 
ing himself to his tabati¢re: “Still if he were decently 
wise he would be content.” 

“ Ty it wise to be content ?” smiled the English Minister ; 
and his emile was a cold and mogueur sneer : “ What duller 
atmosphere possible than Contentment? A satisfied man 
has nothing to desire, gain, or contest ; he is a mould-grown 
carp in stagnant waters——” 

“ Which are the quietest,” added the Prassian, who had 
too much slow Teuton blood in him not to relish “ stagnant 
waters :” “I suppose Y. thinks with you, or he would never 
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thrust forth such claims; he knows the Federation will 
never acknowledge them.” 

“ But they will foment disturbance ; they will draw the 
eyes of Europe on him for half a dozen months, end man: 
would rather be decorated like Midas than move munnotieed 
and unknown in the 


“ Secrotum iter, ot fallentis semita vite," 


said the English statesman, with a contemptuous laugh, 
cold, slight, and clear. 

“Et puis,” said the Ambassador, with a slight shrug : 
“the opportunity was tempting. Man was created a dis- 
honest animal, and policy und civilization have raised the 
instinct to a science.” 

“And what he secks now is for ‘ Patriotism.’* Let none 
of us forget that : ‘Pro Patria’ is so admirable a plunder. 
ery ; I don't know a better, unless it be ‘ Pro Deo,’” smiled 
tho British Minister, whose own cri de guerre was, with bub 
little disguise, * Pro Exo.” 

Standing at a little distance, wedged in by the titled and 
decorated mob, a man looked at him us be poke 5 the words 
were inaudible where the other stood, but the smile he saw 
and knew of old ; he had scen it on his lips when the sun 
sank down beyond the purple shroud of mist, seen it ay the 
ducllist stooped to watch the durk blood slowly trailing 
through the grasses, with the merciless and brutal lust 
which branded him Assassin. Raofil de Vuldor had long 
forgot that hour, from the indifference of cxstom to a life 
bo taken, und by long years passed in a fashionable whirl 
At the time it had chilled and revolted him from the man 
who, with deliberate purpose, had slain his friend with the 
pitiless aim und greed with which a tiger darts upon his 

‘ey, insatinte to destroy and indifferent to destraction, 

at their intervourse hud remained the same, and the 
remembrance had drifted into the mist of Jon past things. 
It rarely recurred to him, yet it did so now, standing in the 
thronged ante-chember of the palace, whan glanciag, at the 
euocessfal Statesman, with the Ribbon cro: on his breast, 
and the cold, courtly smile on his lips, there arose before 


* The abovo conversation must in nowise be imagined a sncer at the 
claims of the Duke of Augustenburg, whose legitimate birthright I sin- 
onrely desire to veo ‘to him.— The Author of Strathmore. 
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him, sudden and distinct, the memory of that summer night, 
with the hooting of the shrill cicada, and the sullen surge 
of the noisome waters as the reptiles stirred amongst their 
reeds, and the last rays of the evening sun gleaming above 
the storm-cloud as the dying man reeled and fell. 

He looked at Strathmore as he stood among his $ 
and, strange, dissimilar, unbidden, the scene rose up before 
the memory of the inconsequent and thoughtless Freach- 
man, a8 he stood among the Court crowd of St. James's, 
Yet he had been present at many such scencs, and tho 
yalue of life taken had never weighed on him, nor its 
Memory ever remained with him before. In his creed of 
honor duels were blameless ; in his country’s custom they 
were habitual. What long ago had revolted the dashing 
and daring spirit (which, with many fiults and many 
follies, had something of the old code of tha gullunt gentle- 
man who had fought and died for the White Lilies) had 
been the pitiless purpose which he had read ere the shot 
had been fired, and which hud borne in his sight the fixed 
and treacherous intent of the murderer. It was this which 
he remembered now. 

The throng purted, the knot of ministers separated, 
Strathmore came forward to go to his carriage, and Valdor 
moved also; they met, es they had dove a hundred times, 
since that night hy the Deer-pond of the ‘old Bois, 

“Ah! you, Valdor? (harmed to sev you. I had no 
idea you were in Kngland, much less at the Tevec. Ine 
safferably warm, isn’t it? Surh a presa!” anid Strath- 
more, giving his hand to the man who, sixteen years 
before, had whispered in his ear, “ Voyee! il est mort,” 
unheeded as he stooped to sever the gold flake of the hair 
which trailed among the dark dew-laden grasses. 

“Such wretched rooms!” laughed Valdor, as he glanced 
contemptuously through the reception-chambers, unaitered 
since Queen Anne: “I only arrived yesterday. I have 
come to town on family matters—a disputed inheritance 
affair? But permit mc, mon ami, to offer my congratule- 
tions on your recent honors; never was 4 finer political 
victory won. Your coup d’état was supreme !” 

Strathmore smiled. 

“You give me and my party too much distinction ; we 
only effected, dully and ‘slowly, by speeches and leaders, 
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what you over the water would have donc in a week by & 
few cannon-balia and closed borritres, But the British 
Taind refirees the quick argument of a foxillade—as if it 
‘were not as wise to be convinced by a ballet as by a 
newspaper { ‘Will you do me the pleasure to drive home 
with me?” 

‘They pioneered their way through the aristocratic mob, 
and reaching the air at lest, efter the heated etmosphere 
of the densely-packed palace, passed to Strathmore's 
carriage, while the crowds without, waiting to see the 
courtiers leave the Tevee, crushed themaclres close to the 
wheels, and rushed under the horses’ heads, and pushed, 
and jostled, and trampled each other, in eager curious baste 
to see the favorite Minister—le, who, could he have had 
his mys would have ruled them with @ rod of iron, and 
ewept his path clear from all who dared dispute his power 
by the curt Ceesarvan argument of armed hoste | 

“ Have qo any engagements for to-night, Valdor?” he 
asked, as the carriage moved. 

“None. I was going lo dine at the Guards’, and look in 
at the Opera.” 

“Give mo the pleasure of your socicty, then. I have a 
State dinner this evening ; the crueliest’ penalty of Place! * 
Though truly it is selfish, perhaps, to ask you to throw 
over that most graceful of all sylphs, Le Cetarina, for 
miniaterial proprietics.” 

“The egotism, at least does me much honor. I shalt be 
most happy. Your season is protty well over, Strathmore ; 
You ent your farewell whitebait soon 7" 

“To-morrow. I shall leave town in a week or two; the 
seasion will virtually close then.” 

“ Where are you going, aprdg? White Ladies?” 

“Not yet. I'ehnll be thero the laut days in August, when 
I hope you will join us, Vélms and plenty of peopte will 
be down ; and by ull they send me word, the broods are 
very abnndant and the young deer in fine condition. No; 
1 go from town into Devon to see my mother, stay there 
three or four days, and then start for Baden, give a week 
coming back to Fontainebleau with His Majesty, your 
exeoration, and to White Ladies by the First.” 

“You go into Devon next week ?” 

“Or the week after. Whv?” 
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“Because I am bound there. Perhaps you remember I 
have English blood in me by the distaff side? and there 
is a property down there which ought, I think, to be mine 
by rights, at least it needs looking into; pas grand chose, 
bat valuable to a poor wretch, a million or two of francs in 
debt. I must make investigations at your Will Office 
(‘ Doctors’ Commons’ n’est ce pas? ‘Doctors’,’ because 
it has the teataments of those the doctors have killed ; and 
*Commons’, because it is common to nobody who hasn’t 
the money to pay the fees. You English have a grim 
hnmor!). We can go down to the south together, 
Strathmore ?” 

“Certainly.” (Valdor did not note that the anawer was 
slightly constrained, and halted a moment.) “ Where is 
this property you natu ?” 

“Bon Dien! I don't know! The place is—peste! it is 
in my papers, but it is out of my head !—wait a moment— 
is—is—Torlynne, surely, or some such title.” 

“Tndeed! That is close to my mother’s jointure house 
of Silv r-rest. I remember it is a disputed title, an old 
moated priory with fine timber, but wholly neglected.” 

Valdor twisted his scouted moustaches with 9 yawn of 
ennui : 

“Tu me fais frémir! What on earth should I do with 
a ‘mouted priory #’ It sounds like 9 ghost-story! How- 
ever, I shall go down and prove my title if I can; for I 
suppose it will sell for something *” 

“Undoubtedly. Since you will require to be on the 
spot, I am cure I necd not say that Lady Castlemere will 
‘be most happy to eee you at Silver-rest if you like to stay 
with us.” 

Valdor thanked the kindly Fates which thus, by a forta- 
nate chance, preserved him from the horrors of Devonian 
hotels, and accepted Strathmore’s invitation, proffered from 
a canse he little guessed. Strathmore had heard of his in- 
tended visit to the South with annoyance, almost, for the 
instant, with apprehension ; it was this which had made 
him hesitate, and but coldly consent to the suggestion that 
they should travel together. He knew that Valdor had 
heard those last words breathed with a broken sigh, 
“Lucille! Lucille!” and he dreaded te see the child of 
Erroll in the presence of the one who had been with him 
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in that hour. But as instantly he remembered that, do 
what he would, Valdor, compelled to visit Torlynne, would 
certainly pay a visit of compliment to Lady Castlemere, 
and, living on the same solitary shore with Silver-reat, 
could not fail to meet Lucille, Therefore, with that policy 
which he used in trivial as in great matters, he disarmed 
all danger by meeting it @avanre; any act unusual on his 
part might ‘have wakened Valdor’s curiosity or wonder 
concerning the lovely child whom he would find there as 
his ward; to invite him at once beneath the same roof 
with her was to avoid entirely exciting that piqued interest 
which, though no link remained to guide him by any possi- 
bility towards the tenth, might yet have induced him to 
ingutre much that would have becn difficult to satisfy. 

Che foreright was wise, the reusoning just, the inference 
and expectation both rightly founded ; yet—woe for us, mea 
frdros !—tho surest barricrs raised by men's provision are 
even but as houses builded on the sands, which one blast 
of shifting winds, one sweep of veermg waves, may hurl 
down into dust. 

“What spell have you about you, mon cher?” said 
Vaklor, two hours later, in the drawing-rooms of Strath- 
more’s residence, as he threw himself into a dormeure. 
Time had pussed lightly over Vuldor, and left him much 
the same—a gay, débonnuire, brilliant, French noble, 
whose fortunes were not equal to his fashion, in whom a 
tronsparent impetuosity mingled in odd anomaly with the 
Janguor of the world, in when the fire of the Sonth out- 
lived the indifferent of hubit, and who, with man) 
follics_and sume errors, had honor in his heart and_trutl 
in his tongue. He looked younger than he was, with his 
delicate brunctte tint, his soft, black eyes, his careless and 
chivalrous grace; and the man in whose socicty he now 
was looked on him disdainfully as “bon enfant,” because 
his hot passions were short-lived, and the nonchalance of 
his nature mado him candid as a child. 

Strathmore raised hia eyebrows : 

«<Spell !? What a romantic word! How do you mean 








‘Yaldor laughed, throwing back the dark waves of his 
hair—he was a little vain of his personal beauty = 
“1 mean to account for your perpetual success. You 
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command success as AF you! shad all. he’ geaitof blo. to 
‘back you. Men censure you, oppose you, hate you, inveigh 
against you, and you have a atrong party of foes, but they 
never contrive to defeat you.” 

“Well! I am not very tolerant of defent.” 

“Pardien! who is? “Bat most of us have to swallow it 
sometimes, What I want to know is how you succeed in 
perpetually compelling your cnemies to drink it, and avoid- 
Ing one drop of the amari aliquid yourself!” 

Strathmore smiled ; the frank expression of curiosity and 

inion amused him ; he had himeclf the trained reticence 
of the school of Macchiavelli, and years had of necessity 

lished his skill in the knowledge “ how to hold truth and 
ow to withhold it,” once laid down by him as the first law 
of wisdom and of success. 

“You ask for a précis of my policy! You know I inva- 
riably contended ‘hat what men choose to accomplish the 
may compass sooner or later, if they use just discernment, 
and do not permit themselves to Tun away with by 
Utopian fancies or paradoxical motives. Let every one 
make up his mind to be baffled in what he undertakes 
ninetcen times, but to succeed on the twentieth ; I would 
warrant him success before he has reached half tho 
score. - 

“That tells me nothing !” raid Valdor, petulantly, though, 
in truth, it was this very infexible and long-endaring will, 
which nothing could dissuade or daunt, that was tho key of 
Btrathmore’s rise to power: “ Well! you must keep your 
secret, mon ami, and I dare say it has too mach science and 
subtlety in it to lie in a nutshell. But as for your theory, 
which makes one think of the Bruce Spider tale—peste !—it 
won't answer always. Look at ws; we persevere for ever, 
and never succeed 1” 

Strathmore smiled slightly ; he knew Valdor referred to 
the efforte of his own F: party, and the loyal Utopia of 
& Quixotic and chivalric clique, found little sympathy with 
a statesman the distinguishing and most popular characte. 
ristic of whose politics was their entire freedom from all 
idealogy or vagueness ; 

“Mon cher! I spoke of a man who pursued 4 certain 
definite goal and oe for himself, not of those 
together for the of a shadowy chimera. To seek a 
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Palpsble aim and a palpable ascendancy js one thing ; to 
om «visionary crusade and an flock of theories 
is another. J mean blasting a rock with rational materials 
gna science you mean climbing the clonda with ropes of 
‘sand !” 


“Then,” gaid Valdor, impatiently, with a dash of envy 
and a dash of intolerance—“ then it would appear that the 
wise man consecrates his labors and his ambitions to the ad- 
vancement of himself ; it is only the fool who wastes both 
on mankind {” 

A . Certainly,” smiled Strathmore: “Who ever doubted 
ite? 

At that moment the doors of the vestibule were thrown 
open, and the first of the guests bidden to his State dinner 
was announced ; further téte-ii-téte was ended, 

Strathmore was not popular among his colleagues ; his 

raonal coldness and his consummate indifference to bow 

¢ wounded, repelled men ; the generosity of feeling and 
the cordiality, which in earlier years had been hag strong 
to the few whom he liked, were gone. Although his libe- 
rality was as extensive, it eeemed rather to proceed from 
diadain of wealth thin any kindlier fecling, and though at 
times great and even noble deeds were traced to him done 
in privay, they appenred rather to come from some rigid 
Jaw set unto himself than from any warmer feeling toward 
humanity. But his ascendancy was indisputable, his 
intellect priceless to his party, and the brilliancy of hia 
earcer without a rival; and men rallied about him, sud 
confessed his influence as the most prominent politician of 
his day, and the assed leader of the fatore. 

Valdor looked at him as he sit that night at the hend 
of the table entertaining many of the most distinguished 
men of his country ani time, fellow-Ministers and foreign 
Ambassadors, while the light from the chandeliers above, 
flashing off the gold ond silver plute, the many-hued 
exotics, the snowy Parian statuettes, and the bright- 
bloomed fruita, fell upon his face with its peculiar Vandyke 
type, in which were blent the hanghty melancholy of Charles 
Stuart with the pitiless pout of Strafford, the serenity of @ 
(haloes Tepose with the darkness of passions untamable 
UT arot 


Valdor looked at him as Strathmore drank his Red 
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Hermitage and exchanged light witticiams with the French 
Representative, and agnin, unbidden and unwelcome before 
the thoughtless mercurial mind of the dashing and languid 
dion, rose the memory of that night in the Bois de Boulogne, 
and of the tiger-lnst with wl the death spasm had been 
watched to slacken and grow still. 

« He has forgotten!” thought Valdor, with marvel, admi- 
ration, rerulsion, loathing, all commingled: “He slew 
without pity ; and he lives without remorse.” 

So rashly do men judge who draw inferences from the 
surface; ro erringly da they condemn who see not the 
solitude wherein tho soul is laid bare. 


CHAPTER XLL 
AMONG THE LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 


Tue afternoon sun was warm on land ond sea, and o 
light amber haze lying on the soft outline of the hills, the 
stretches of golden gorse, and tho glisten of the muistened 
sands, a8 a steam-yacht which hat come down channel 
from the Sulent, and rounded the coust, anchored in the 
little bay of rerest, where nothing was cver geen Rave 
the fishing-smackr and tiny craft of the scattered population, 
whose few rough-lewn singled cottages nestled under one 
of the bluffs, 

“There ia your Torlynne, Vuldor,” said Strathmore, 
pointing to some gable-ends which arose some mile or two 
off in the distance above masses of woodland, aa they 
walked up from the shore. They were expocted at Silver 
rest, but the day of their arrival had been left uncertain, 
as he had not known when he might get finally free. 
Strathmore allowed himself little leisure in office ; he never 
‘appeared either burried or occupied, but he burnt the 
candie of his life at both ends, as most of us do in this age, 
and must do if we would be of any note in it. 

“ Ah, pardien! I wish it were an hotel in the Rae de 
Grammont instead!” laughed Valdor, as he glanced across ; 
“Not but that, £ dare say, I ebull never get it, unless I 

22 
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Isngnish through your Chancery till I am eighty. J shall 
hear the verdict is given in my favor, just Then T am re- 
ceiving the Viaticam !” 

*] hope better things; it is a vast pity it chould monlder 
‘unown Meanwhile, the litigation befriends me with 
moat agreeable companion during my exile at Ledy Caatle- 
mere’s, J fear you will be terribly bored, Valdor ; my mother 
lives in strict retirement.” 

“ Another instance of those who once raled the world 
abjuring it in advancing life! What years it is since I 
had the honor of secing her. I was a little fellow—a court- 
page, proud of my blue and silver! Does she live alone, 

en?” 





“Oh, no; merely away from the world. She has a grand- 
eon with her, a lad at college; and uleo a ward of hers and 
of mine, little more than a child as yet, Lucille de Vocqsal.” 

“De Vooqsal? An Austrian name, isn’t it?” 

“No, Hungarian; it may be Austrian too, however—ts, 
indeed, I think, now yon name it. You must expect to 
find Bilver-rest dull—it has nothing to boast of but its sea- 


« And ite country,” added Vaidor, as they passed through 
tes. 


the lodge gal 

Strathmore glanced carelessly over the magnificent expanse 
of Foodland and moorland, hill and ocean, which stretched 
sround ; 

“Yes; but that has not mach compensative attraction for 
either you or me, I fancy.” 

They went on in silence, smoking, through the grounds, 
which were purposely lef. in much of the wildness and 
Jnxurigace of their natural formation, with here and there 
great boulders of red rock bedded in the moss, and covered 
with heaths and creepers, and Strathmore looked up in sur- 
prise as a sudden exclamation from Valdor fell on his ear. 

“Bon Dieu! Look there. How lovely!” 

Strathmore glanced to where Valdor pointed, marvelling 
that the landscape should rouse him to so much admiration, 
for the fashionable French Noble was not likely to be 
astonished into any enthusiastic adoration of the pastoral 
beauty of nature, or the sun-given smile on the seas, 

‘What he saw was this: 

A rock of dark sandstone overhung the turf below, form- 
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ing a natural chamber, which it roofed, whose walls were 
the dense screen of tangled creepers and foliage pendent 
from its ledges, or the great ferns which reared to meet 
them, and whose carpet was the moss, covered with lilies of 
the valley, which grew profasely where tho tempered sun 
rays fell through cool leaves and twisted boughs, flickering 
and parted. And under its shelter from the heat, 

buried in the flowers, lying in the graceful abandon of a 
child’s repose, resting her head upon her hand in the atti- 
tude of Guido’s “ Leggiutura,” her cyes veiled as they rested. 
on her book, one sunbeam streaming ihrough the fan-like 
ferns above, touching her hair to gold and shining on tho 
open page she read, was Lucille. 

The steps of both were involuntarily arrested as they came 
upon her in her solitude; there was something of sanctity 
in that early loveliness, 

“Soft, as the memory of buried love ; 
Pure, as the pray or which childhood wafts above—" 


that silenced both him to whom it was familiar, and him to 
whom it was unknown. Then Strathmore turned to move 
onward through the grounds; he felt repugnance to break 
in on her repose, or to moet her in the presence of the one 
who had heard the dying lips faintly whispet the name sho 
bore, in their last farewell to her lost mother. 

Bat Valdor put his hand upon his shoulder. 

“ Wait, for Heaven's sake! Who is she?” 

“ A lovely child, but no more than that as yet, My ward, 
Lucille de Tooggal.” 

“Mort de Dieu! She is tho most beautiful » pic- 
ture—Heaven knows what—that ever I beheld, ake 
beter those eyes; what must the face be when they are 
raised!” 

“ Yon will see her later on,” answered Strathmore, coldly : 
+*T shall not disturb her now ; she is very young, and would 
Dot ew or having pryed on her in i ear an 

lo not use that language to her; yout 
Tord into vanity is ruined, and you would tall in an un« 
Amown tongue there.” 

He moved away, and Valdor, somewhat surprised and 
somewhat sunoyed, prepared to follow him with a lingering 
backward gaze. But it was too Iste; s squirrel swinging 
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downward from the boughs above made Lucille raise her 

|. Bhe saw Strathmore, and, with a low cry, wild in ite 
adieet sprang from her couch among the Irlies, and flew 
to meet him. Midway, she saw, too, that he was not alone; 
and pansed, hesitating, with the color, delicate as the rose 
flash on a sea-sholl, deepening in her cheek. She knew by 
instinct that Strathmore was haughtily reticent before all 
anditors, and although too highly bred and nurtured to 
know embarrassment, she had something of the beautifal 
hive shyness of the young fawn with those who were strange 
to her. 

A shudder ran through Strathmore’s veins as he perceived 
her standing befvre them there in the sultry inellow haze ; 
while the eyes of his companion rested on her—the eyes 
which had watched with him the shadows steal over the 
fave, and the convulsion shiver through the limbs of her 
father in the summer-night of years long gone. 

‘Then he moved furward and greeted her with all his ac- 
customed genticness, less tenderly than when they were 
alone—but to that she had lony been used when any other 
wus present at their mecting—and led her towards Valdor : 

“Luville, allow me to introduce to you one of my oldest 
and most valued friends. Mad'lle de Voegsal; M. le Comte 
de Valdor.” 

“Pardieu!” thought the Frenchman; as after a graceful 
acknowledgment of his salutation, none the less gracefal, 
but the more, from that delicate proud shyness which was 
like the ooy gaze of the decr, Lucille turned to Strathmore 
with low, brenthless words of joyous welcome, and the 
radiance of that smile at which the sadness fled from off her 
face, as though banished by a spelt: * Pardieu! when was 
anything more exquisite ever born; it is not mortal; it is 
the face of au angel. 1 have seen something like it, too, 
somewhere ; now she smilcs it louks farailiar. Perhaps it is 
some head of Guido, some fantasy of Carlo Dolci, that she 
makes me remember. She seems to love her guardian; is 
ahe the only thing on earth he does not ice? The last man 
living, I should have supposed, who would have taken such 
an olfice; however, it may be done from generosity here. 
Strathmore would ruin his friend without mercy if he stood 
in his way, or awoke his passions ; but he would give royally 
to his deadliest enemy who asked him in need. A bad mat 
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sometimes ; a dangerous man always; but a mean man, or 
a fdse man, never!” 

Which fugitive thoughts flitting through the volatile and 
reckless mind of Valdor, which seldom stayed to sift or 
Criticize, were just enongh in their deduction, drawing one 
of those haphazard truths by instinct for which patient and 
shrewd observation often toils hulf lifetime in vain. 

“What were you reading there, Lucille?” asked Strath- 
More, as they passed onward through the grounds, whilo 
her head was ever turning with a graceful, upward moyvo- 
ment to look on him, and her cyes were ever seeking his 
with their loving, reverent regard, as though she could 
acarcely believe in the actual joy of his presence. They 
were bat few and rapid visits which he paid her, but they 
were remembered from time to time as the young virgins of 
Hellas remembered the smite of the Sua God. ‘The fairest 
summer lost its beanty if le came not with its golden pro- 
mise ; the dreariest winter was glad and bright with all the 
warmth of spring in her sight if it brouglit her but a few 
hours of his presence. rom the inoment when as a little 
child on the sea-shore she had asked him his name that she 
might say it in her prayers, Lucilie had clung to the memory 
of Strathmore with a strange and deepened fondness far 
‘beyond her years. 

“I had taken Aschylas and Euripides,” she answered 
him ; “how sublime the rich und musical Greck is!” 

“ You can read them in the original then, mademoiselle?” 
asked Valdor, in surprise. 

“ Lucille learns very rapidly, I believe,” answered Strath- 
more for her: “She has been taught chiefly what she fancied 
to study, and one of those fairy fancics was Greek. I believe 
merely because she had heard how the sea she loves was 
loved in Hellas—was it not, Lucille?” 

She smiled, and poked over to the sunny waters: 

“Well, I can faney how the ten thuusund cfashed their 
Iucklers for wild joy, and shouted ‘ Thulassis! Thalassia!” 
to the beantiful dancing waves. 1 love the ocean! Itisa 
mousic that is never silent, a poem that is never cx- 
housted. When I die I shonld like my grave to be beside 
the soa.” 

“ Death for you, mademoiselle !” broke in Valdor, while his 
eloquent southern eyes dwelt on her with admiration: “The 
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have Javiabed on you fairest gift, but they will be 
geis merciful to those “who Took on pochres show thelr love 
towards so bright a life, in the way the Greek poets deemed 
the gentlest.” 

Lucille raised her eyes to his with something of surprise : 
ashe was unused to the suave subtleties of flattery, while a 
shadow stole over her face, such as an artist would let 
stoal over the young face of Proserpine or of Procris whilst 
yet they lived their virginal life amongst the flowers, the 
shadow of that nuknown future which Jay awaiting them 
coiled in the folded leaves of yet unopened years : 

“YT wonder they chose carly death as the gentlest fate ; 
to die in youth, to leave all the warmth of life for the lone- 
liness of the grave, to grow blind to the light of the sun, and 
deaf to the voices we love, and to Jie alone thero, dead, while 
the birds are waking, and the wind is blowing over the 
flowers, and the day has dawned for all bat us! Ob, who 
could choose it?” 

The words, spoken with the unconsciousness of childhood, 
yet with the utterance of a poct, were very touching, and 
silenced both who heard her; one they smote with the 
memory of that dawn when the birds had sung under the 
leaves, and the rejoicing earth bad waked to gledneas, and 
alone amidst that waking life had iain in his rigid stillness 
the brother he had slain. 

She knows nothing of that past story, or she wonld not. 
speak thus of death to him,” thought Valdor, moved and 
impressed by this beautifal child, whom he had seen among 
the lilies, she was a study 0 new to him. 

“ Aachylus and Euripides have saddened you, Lucille,” 
said Strathmore, as he moved 8 wild rose-bough from her 

“Those tragedies of curse und crime are far too 
gloomy for you.” 

“ no, I love them,” she answered him : “they are 
grand, they are like a sea-storm by night} And they are so 
human through their grandeur too; the Eumenides may be 
fable, metaphor, spirit-allegory, what you will, but while one 
man sing, Orestes will be mortal, and will live. That guilt 
wrought in a moment’s vengeance ; that burden bound yy, 
the murderer for ever; those ghastly shapes which foliow 
him, thongh to all other sight he is alone; they are true for 
all time while crime is still on earth 1” 
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“ And there is a crime yet more accursed than Orestes’— 
Ais victim was guilly!” 

Her thoughts had been uttered from an imagination 
freshly steeped in the solemn verse of the tragic poet ; the 
answer broke, Leyond all check of will or power, from the 
sleepless remorse of conscience stung into ono momentary 
bitter Med Culpa. 

Past the ear of the young girl it drifted harmless, re- 
vealing nothing, and like an utterance of an unknown 
tongue ; his companion knew whence the word sprang, and 
thought: 

“IT did him wrong ; (iat was remorse.” 

Strathmore caught his look, and his prond and disdainfal 
Reture shrank in wrath from its generous compassion. After 
long years of constant intimacy, through whosc whole tenor 
this man had never scen decper than the rest of the world 
saw, nor probed his silken social vest to the iron cross worn 
beneath, Strathmore knew that he had betrayed his sceret to 
him, Arrogant and intolerant of intrusion, he resented pity 
yet more than insult, 

The clear, silyered moonlight fell on Lucille’s face that 
evening where she sat beside the open window in the twilight, 
which at her entreaty had not yet been banished from the 
chamber, though in the inner drawing-room beyond the 
chandeliers were lit, and Valdor and the [[on. Fox Domer, 
Sather private everetary, were playing closely contested, 

arté, 

The silenco was unbroken ; Lady Castlemere sat silent, a 
stately and noble woman, who bore her seventy ycars with 
dignity, though attenuated by bodily infirmity, in whose 
glance was still the fire, and in whose features the arrogance 
of earlier years, though both were tempered now by a touch- 
ing and chastened gentleness. Her grandson, Lionel Caryll, 
was silent also ; though boid and careless enough ordinarily, 
he feared his uncle ; to him as to all Strathmore had always 
been cold and negligent; in the presence of the profound 
man of the world, the able and subtle statesman, the chill 
and brilliant courtier, he felt abashed, shy, ill at ease, and 
the polished ice of tone and manner froze the boy's frank 
young heart. The stillness was unbroken, save by the sound 
of the waves from without, or the noise of a grasshopper 
under the leaves, whilst the moon shone on the silvered sea, 
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calm and pPosphor lighted + and Strathmore where he sat 
looked at Lucille, as, with her head howed slightly, and her 
dark wistful eyea gazing out on the night, the starry radiance 
fell about her. 

‘With much that was dissimilar, she had all the brightness 
and delicacy of her father’s beauty, though upon it was a 
vague, intangible shadow of sadness, as though the tragedy 
of his fate had left an unconscious melancholy on the life 
which took its existence from him. Strathmore saw and 
noted this ; he had done so often, and it always smote him 
with keen dread; for every touch of surrow which could 
have fallen on her he would have held as a breach in his 
fulfilment of her father’s (rust. His eyes rested on her, and 
his thoughts filled with the thronging shapes and memories 
of the past. Forbidden intrusion in the press of the world, 
trodden down in the path of power, dushed aside by the 
mailed hand of a successful and unscrupulous ambition, they 
coiled abont him hers, und would not be appeased. While 
she wmiled up into his face ; while he spoke to her calmly 
of her father; while he bent his will to rivet her affection 
and her gratitude, the Furies of a vain remorse were on him. 
As in monkixh times, those whose lives were fair in the 
sight of men, and who wielded the sword as the sceptre of 
sway over the world, came to the dark sepulchre and the 
Dlood-steeped acourge for their chastisement, so he came 
in his into the fuir and innocent presence of this young 
ie. 

Ho sat long silent, looking on her where she gazed out 
to the moontit sca, his thonghts in the travail of the past ; 
nek he slightly started ax his mother, who was near him, 


re 

* Lucille will soon cense to be a child !” 

* Not yet—not yet!” he anawered, hastily, and almost 
with we : “In God's name, let her guard her childhood 
over all the years she can!” 

“ Surely, but it will fice of itself beyond our arreat. One 
touch will soon scare it for ever.” 

“ Accursed be the touch that does!” % 

Lionel Caryll heard, and looked at him, and the young 
man shuddered as he caught the look on Strathmore’s face ; 
he did not know that the sole feeling which prompted Strath- 
More's words was a passionate wish that the childhood—so 
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easy to gladden, so easy to shield—ocould be prolonged for 
ever ; a passionate fear, which crossed him for the moment, 
dest, when she should be no longer child but woman, 
others beyond his control should make shipwreck of the 
life in whose innocence, peace and protection, his atone- 
ment lay. 

Their words did not reach her car, but the sound of them 
Toused her from her reverie, and she came and knelt before 
him with her hands crossed on his : 

* Lord Cecil, I have something to beg of you.” 

He looked down into her large soft eyes : 

“ Of me, Lucille? You know you never ask in vain.” 

She laughed with a child's zay joy: 

« Ab, how good you are. 1 want you to Jet me come and 
see White Ladies.” 

“ White Ladics! Why there ?” 

“ Because it is your home, It ix not far wway, and ¥ should 
80 love to see it, It must be such a grand and stately place, 
with its cloisters and its forests. I have read of it in the 
archives, and chronicles, and legends. 1 know them all by 
heart. And they frighten me, some of them—that ghastly 
one, with its terrible burden 

Swift silent Stenthunore'a eee 
Ate fathoulews and dusky 
No wate nor leman seen th 
Bave nt bright steel or x 
And when they li “4 
The vbeive is short, the shroud ts there} 

“ Tt is not trne of the name either now. Your eyes are 
not crael, and your hand never harmed any !” 

The innocent, hulflaughing words strack him like a 
dagger’s thrust !—the legend on her lips, which had been 
on Marion Vavasour’s, prophetic of the guilt into which 
his passion and s woman’s lie would hurl him! [le shud- 
dered, and in the moonlight the pale bronze of his check 

w whiter ; but Strathmore, a courtier and a statesman, 
ad not now to learn the lesson of self-control, of calm im- 
passability. He smiled: 

“Why take pleasure in those dark legends of a benighted 
age, Lucille? they have nothing in commen with you, 

ou fair child ! What T have brought you befit you much 
iter, Come, let us sec how you like them!” 

He stretched ont his hand, and took from the table, 
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where he had laid them. earlier in the evening, some cases 
of pink pearls as costly in their value as they were delicate 
in setting and in hue; he was prodigal of all that could 
either amuse or adorn her, but, from her age, these were 
the first jewels he had brought, and, stooping, he 
clasped their bands of gold upon her arms, throat, and 
hair, The white moonlight fell about her where she 
Amelt before him, on the graceful abandon of her attitude, 
on her face, upraised as a child lifts it in prayer, and he 
watched the flush on her cheeks, the breathless pleasure on 
her lips. Every time he saw her glance lighten, and 
her lips laugh ¢hrough hin, he felt that so far the trust of 
Erroll was fulfilled, that so far his atonement was wrought 
out, that so far his expiation might claim to wash ont the 


sin, 

“Ah! how beautiful they are, and how kind of you to 
bring them!” she whispered him, rapidly and caressingly ' 
“You have always some new thonght for me. Look bow 
they gleam and glisten in the movnlight ! What jewels are 
they ? They have the blush of a wild-rose——” 

* And of your check,” said Strathmore, with a smile. 

She laughed; reared in innocence and seclusion, she 
was wholly unaware of her own loveliness, and flattery 
had never polluted her ear nor yrofancd her heart. She 
had the fairest charm of youth-unconsciousness. Then 
her eyes, uplifted to his, grew earnest ; she leaned slightly 
forward towards him, and her voice changed from ite 
breathless pleasure to a tender and almost saddened ear- 
nestness : 

“Ah! how good and generous you are always to give 

me pleasure; and yet, do you know—do you know—I 
sometimes wish you did not give me half so much, that I 
might ahow you better how Lucille loves you! 1 some- 
times wish that you were not rich and great, but poor, 60 
that yu might know how little it is these E care for; a 
ily of the valley, a heron’s feather, a forest squirrel from 
White ‘Ladies, would be as dear to me if from your hand! 
Tt ia 50 little to love those who give us joy ; the proof of love 
is to endure in pain.” 

“God forbid that you should prove yours so!” 

Her words moved him; any evidence of her affection 
was welcome for the sake of the dead, yet every evi- 
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dence of it struck him with a of remorse. This 
child, who caressed his hand os the one from which she 
received all joy and blessing, would have shaddered in 
horror from its touch had she known the life it had blasted 
from earth ! 

“Do not wish that, Encille,” he added, gently: “I 
need no proof of what I know. Remember, | read your 
bree like an open book, and can see all that is written 

re.” 


She emiled, a sweet and trastful smile : 
Yes! I forgot; only sometimes I wish that I conld 
it to you. While you make me so happy, what value 
is there in gratitude? The very dogs love the hand that 
feeds then! But, Lord Cecil, you have not told me—may 
I come to White Ladies ?” 

“ Some day, perhaps,” 

Bat og Strathmore put her tenderly aside, and rose to 
approach his mother, he thought, with a shadder, of the 
dark shadow which lay athwart that threshold, making it 
impure for her fair and innocent youth to cross. ite 
Ladies ! where a fatal love had trampled aside all lawa 
of hospitality and honor; whero the beginning of that 
ghastly tragedy had opened, only to close when the sun 
went down upon his wrath, and tho dying sigh trembled 
through the silence ; where her father’s momory filled 
every chamber, haunted every familiar place, and poopled 
the vacant air, with the thronging phantoms of a vain 
Temorse ! 

As he entered the room from that beyond, having finished 
his game, Valdor had overheard her request, and had noted 
the manner it which it was received. 

“She has never seen White Ladies, and he will not have 
her there! It is strange!” thought the Parisian, strack by 
the circumstance, as he might never have been but that the 
fair face, which he had beheld first among the lilies, had 
awakened a new and deepening interest in him. Lucille 
‘was #0 unlike all he had ever seen. 

“Yéur ward is very lovely, Strathmore,” he ssid that 
night, as they walked up and down the lawn under the 
limes smoking ; “She reminds me of some one, I cannot for 
the life of me think whom. Can you help me?” 

“Not at all. It is rather an uncommon style of 
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beanty,” answered Strathmore, indifferently, while swift 
to his own memory swept the recollection of that snn- 
set hour when Valdor had watched the death 
convulse the face whose features she took, and the 

film gather over the eyes from which her own had their 
amile, 

“True. But I have seen some one like her,” persisted. 
Yaldor : “ Did I ever know her parents ?” 

“Very possibly. But both died so many years ago 
that it is not likely, I fancy, that you would recall 
thom,” 

The answer was negligently given, as in a matter of small 
moment, yt in no way as though he avoided the inquiry ; 
for though his cartier regard for truth had not worn away, 
the profound and subtle mind of the politician had dealt too 
long in fincsses not to deem them legitimate under private 
‘or public necessity : 

“De Vocgsal,” repeated Valdor, musingly : “She waa of 
Hungarian birth, I think sou suid ¢ May one ask, without 
intrading, anything morc ?” 

“Of course, my dear Valor!” said Strathmore, sur- 
Prisedly, with his slight, cold smile : “ You epeak as though 

ucille wax some enchunted princess! But there is little 
tolewn. Her name you know ; she lost her parents in her 
infancy ; I and my mother are her guardians. What re- 
mains? She is still a child!” 

“But a lovely one, pardieu!” laughed Valdor, thinking 
to himrelf that he had been a fool building up a mare’s- 
nest: “Do you know that J] have actually been béte enough 
toeuspect you of a nearer tic to her. I fancied she might 
be your daughter.” 

Strathmore amiled 

“Mun cher! your imagination has run riot! That m: 
mother’s home is hers might huve assured you of the legiti- 
muy of her birth.” 

The Comte laughed gaily : 

* Of course !—and J should be the last to wonder at 8 
gonerosity in you. But—one ‘ion more! Why will 
you not let her go to White ‘Ladies ? I could hardly help 
endorsing her prayer myself.” 

“She may go certainly, but she haa been too young to 
be brought ont at present; and White Ladies, whenever 
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1 em down, is as completely ‘the world’ aa the London 
season ; seen there, she might as well be presented at once. 
However, she must very soon be both; but the question of 
when, is more for my mother’s adjustment than mine. I 
don’t think it is for a young girl's happiness to begin 
womanhood, coquetry, heart burnings, sed lato hours too 
soon ; but most likely women differ from me.” 

He spoke negligently, with easy indifference, as men 
speak of a trifle which, turn whatever way it may, will 
have no import to them, and Valdor dismissed hia sup- 

ged secret asa chimera. But as they parted that night, 

jtrathmore’s eyes followed him with their dangerous and 
merciless light lit in them ; the mere interrogations had 
aroused hig wrath, and aroused with it insecurity and 
euspicion. “He meant no more than he said. Ho is as 
transparent as glass!” he thought, with the disdain which 
@ profound and self-contained mind entertains for a frank 
and nnreserved one: ‘“1t is impossible he enn fancy tho 
truth ; the likeness in her is not strong enough to meget 
it; even if it did it could never go deyond fancy. There 
would be nothing to support it, nothing to corroborate it. 
Yet—if 1 thought there were a fear, { would find some 
means to stop his babbte.” 

The thought did not travel farther, and did not take 
definite shape or meaning ; it was only the vague shadow- 
ing of an impalpable dread, but it wis colored by that 
inexorable pitilessness which swept from his path all that 
obstructed it, the pitilessness which made at once the force 
of his career and the evil of his character. Jlis yearning 
to work out expiation through the living to the dead war 
holy in its remorse ; such may well claim to wash away 
and to atone for the deadliest sin that can rest upon the 
soul of mun, But—ihis is the greatest evil which lies i 
evil, that the ashes of past guilt are too often the larveo of 
fresh guilt, and OnE crime bogets # brood, which, brought 
to birth, will strangle the life in which they were 
conceived. 

That night after her attendant had left her, Lucille, who 
felt wakeful, she knew not why, threw open one of the 
casements of her bed-chamber and leaned out, resting her 
cheek on her hand, and her cyes on the moonlit sess, 
lying wide and bright in the stiliness of the summer night, 
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with here and there, against the starry skies, the dark sail 
of @ coasting vessel gliding slowly and ‘silently, A child 
in years, she a the feart of s poet; and that vast limit- 
Teas ocean in serenity and storm, in the tem of black 
midnights, and the calm of holy dawns, had a living 

poem to her from her infancy ; perchsuce the beautiful 
myths, and the idyllic dreams she drew from it had much 
to do with deepening the susceptibility of a nature already 
too poetic and too ethereal for its own peace and its own 


She leaned ont, under the leaves and clematis-flowers 
clustering about her window, while her hair, flung back- 
‘ward, fell unbound over her shonlders, and her deep wistful 

travelled over the starlit Atlantic, whose ceaseless 
melody swelled upward from the beating surge, through 
the quiet of the night. As she rested there, two shadows 
es before her sight ; one crossing the sward under the 
Himes below, another passing before the lighted casements 
of a chamber in a wing built ont, so that divided by a 
lawn, it stood opposite to her. The first was Lionel 
Caryll, smoking, and walking backwards and forwards 
there, with all a youth’s romance, to watch the light 
which shone from her window through the clematis 
clusters, while he mused vaguely, timidly, of what he 
loved this fair child too reverently, to dare draw out from 
the golden haze of an immatare dream which could not 
call itself a hope. The second was Strathmore, who, in 
this brief break upon his life of feverish power and unceas- 
ing conflict, could not wholly abandon the habits of his 
accustomed sphere, nor cease wholly to work the wheels 
within wheels of 8 keen ambition and a ruthless statecraft, 
‘but who, pacing to and fro his chamber, dictated to his 
georetary the verbal subtletice of a foreign correspondence. 
The two shadows crossed her sight, the moon rays fell on 
young Caryll’s fuce, lending it much of delicacy and sad- 
ness, as his steps sounded slowly one-by-one upon the 
stillness ; and the strong waxlight within showed Strath- 
more’a profile distinct, as though cut on an intaglio, as he 
paseed swiftly up and down before the open windows, the 
countenance full of hanghty intellect and lofty power, like 
the dark face of the “ great wicked man,” whose iron brain 
framed, and whose iron hand would have carved out the 
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blood syste sm of “ Thorough”—mester of all men, save of 
ime! 

‘On the two the fair innocent eyes of the young girl fell, 
as ehe looked into the night, and away actoss the starlit 
oovan ; and on the one they scarcely. glanced, but on the 
other they lingered long. Jt was not on the youth as he 
paced under the windows keeping fond yot holy watch on 
the light of her casement, and dreaming over thoughts 
hardly less guileless than her own, that Lucille looked, 
but on the haughty and pitiless face of the statesman, cold 
in its power, dark in its written record of spent passions, 
as he consumed the sleepless hours of the gentle night in 
the exorcise of a restless and dominant ambition. She 
lingered there long, and wistfully, hidden in the shroud of 
fragrant clematis, and her eyes never wandered from that 
resting place ; then sho gently closed the window, and over 
her face was a deep and loving tenderness, a hush of sweet, 
unntterable joy that smiled on hor lips, and filled her eyes 
vitor ee the id how good!” she whispered softl: 

low great he is—and how she whit Bot 
to hero’ And then she knelt down beside her bed, with 
her hands crossed on her heart and her young face upraised, 
and, even as she had done from infuncy, prayed to God for 
Strathmore, 


CHAPTER XLII. 
ONE OF THE LEGION OF THE LOST. 


In_a chambre 2 coucher au deuxiéme, in a hotel in the 
Rue Beaujon, Champs Elysées, sat a woman, while in the 
street below rattled the wheels of passing carriages, and 
same the windows ey was a agit eae roofs, ae 

ipping water-pipes, and dreary skies, for the day was wel 
and ‘cbéecleas, Phe chamber was luxurious to a certain 
extent, if something too glittering and meretricions ; the 
hangings were of rose-lendre; ormolu, buhl, rose-wood, 
marqueterie, porcelaine de Savres, were not wanting ; and 
cachemires, sables, flowers, objets dart, were scattered 


roy 
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over it, the offerings of those lions who were anxious 
to have their names i ith one who had been the 
most notorious and dazzling star of the demi-monde years 
ago, and who, even yet, by a resistless epell of fascination, 
‘was aa costly to them as Baccarat and the Lansquenet, 
snd the Ronge et. Noir, which drew thousands of francs 
from their pockets in the midnight privacy of her salon. 
Out of the chambre A coucher opened the drawing-room 
and the eupper-room, both furnished in the same style as 
the bed-chamber; with warm nuances of color, which 
struck the eye pleasantly; with carefally-sheded light, 
which cast its own tilight here upon everything ; with 
an ensemble which looked glowing and illusive when the 
apartments were lit, and scented with dreamy odors of 
pastilles, and redolent of the bouquets of rich wines and 
the smoke of chillum from eastern hookahs. On the dress- 
ing-table of the bed-chamber Jay many jewels, chiefly in- 
imitable counterfeits, for the originals of most had been 
parted with for two-thirds their value as soon as received, 
and paste was all that glittered there in company with the 
cases of rouge, cosmetiques, seta ek rn the dreary 
pitiful paraphernalia of the Womanhood which counterfeits 
the youth it has lost, and dares not, or cannot, wear the 
dignity of coming age, but only hideously masks the thread 
of time, and wreathes a death’s-head in an unreal amile! 
And by the table sata woman, It was but noon, and she 
was alone ; the pigments and powders of the toilette-table 
had not yet been used, and they were sorely needed. 
Needed ! to lend their bloom to the hot, parched lips, their 
lie to the haggard and faded brow, their blash to the hol- 
Jowed check, their lustre to the heavy eyes. Needed! for 
in this face there was still such splendid remnant of bygone 
Yoveliness as will linger in the discolored petals of a flower 
which has been trodden and trampled in the mud—such 
traces of a brilliant and matchless beauty too great for an 
‘age to utterly sear out, as only served to make the 

more bitter—such straying rays still lingering of the 
gracious glory with which Nature had once dowered her 
‘peerless work, a8 only made the souls of young and virginal 
‘women, who passed her in the crowd, vaguely shudder at all 
which had been thus lost, thus sullied, thus debased. And 
this was Marion Vavasour ! 
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‘Whither had fied the dazzling radiance which had seemed 
of old to fill her face and form with light? Whither hed 
fied the haughty grace wheremith she ‘bad swept through 
the e-chambers of Conrts, bending monarchs to her 
will the superb triamph which had wantoned on her lips, 
and sat throned upon her brow ?—the lovely youth which 
had beamed from her antelope eyes, and smiled in her 
sparkling wit ?—the resistless sorcery with which ahe had 
bought the souls of men at her will, when the night Jumi- 
nace streamed on the diamonds dashing in her glittering 
hair, or the gladness of the morning fell about her where 
ehe stood wreathed in the fragrant clusters of her summer- 
roses? Whither? Where all things fall !—into the gmve 
of Time, which, over full, yet ever yawns for more. Whither? 
—into the abyes which waits for the Womanhood that is 
sullied, and sin-steeped, and gives its glorious dawn and 
noon to sowing broadcast seeds of evil whose deadly harvest 
ever ripens and is reaped by its sower in the dark vale of 
waning years, 

Facslis descensus Averni. Down—down—even aa one 
slips down a shelving and glassy slope the Discrowned had 
fallen, slowly, yet surely, for there are no resting-places on 
that road ; once launched there is no refage, save in the 
chasm below. The fate to which an inexorable vengeance 
had doomed her had been hers, and would be hers until 
the uttermost letter of its pitiless Mosaic law had been 
falfilled. Dethroned, disgraced, exposed, mocked, reviled, 
stripped of her power, and stricken into poverty and shame, 
there was but one fate for this wanton, merciless, beautiful, 
evil woman—the sorceress in angel guise, the destroyer 
veiled in lovely youth, the bella demonia con angelico riso. 

Not for her the purging bitterness of shame, the purifying 
fires of remorse, the acrid yet holy tears of the Magdalen, 
whose soul whilst crime-riven is contrite. Not for her ; she 
knew humiliation, but she knew nothing of repentance ; 
she only knew revenge. She suffered; but not with the 
suffering which on the ashes of guilt raises the sanctuary 
of expiation. Perchance, had mercy been yielded to her 
pryer in the hour of her extremity, had she been humbled 

the earth with the God-like forgiveness which would 

have spared her, and bade her “go, and sin no more,” the 

faint rays of purer light which here and there strayed across 
aad 
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ber soul might have dawned clearer and stronger, and have 
taved her. Perchance! Few are eo deeply lost that an 
infinite Mercy cannot do something to restore them. It 
hhad been denied her, and Marion Vavasonr from that hour 
gave herself unto dazzling evil, and steeped herself reckless 
in that gilded degradation which ere then she had shrunk 
from, and drank to the lips of guilty pleasure, and used her 
beauty with fearful and pitiless power to accurse her own 
sonl and all others that she drew into the Circean tempting. 

And therefore was she thus now for fifteen years. For the 
riches of sin flee swiftly, scattcred in a mad extravagance ; 
and as her beauty stole away before the step of time, go stole 
her power with it ; so she sank downward in that decline 
whence there is no ascent ; so she drifted swiftly and snrel; 
over the passage of years from brilliance and sovereignty an 
evil sway, towards that dark and loncly end which he who 
rove her forth to her fate ordained to her in words which 
needed no prophets preacience to give them their prediction. 
And therefore was she thus now. 

She eat alone, whilst over the stove the chocolate sim- 
mered, and withont the ceascless pouring of the rain drip] 
wearily. Where were her thoughts? Away in that glad 
omnipotent time when she had reigned wheresoever she 
moved, commanded wheresoever her brilliant glance fell ; 
when the riches of empires and the mines of both hemi- 
spheres had been rifled to adorn that marvellous loveliness 
which kings adored ; when she had listened to the nightin- 
gales among the fragrant aisles of her rose-gardens with that 
soft poctry which made her deadliest spell, her most seductive 
veil ; when she had seen princes bending to her feet and 
royal women outshone by the glory of her face, while Europe 
bebbled of her fame? Surely: they wandered far back over 
the past as she sat there, with no companion in her solitude, 
save the drip, drip, drip of the unceasing rain from the black 

leaden roofs without ; wandered far, while in the columns of 
the Pairie, which she was wearily glancing through. Her 
eyes rested on one name : 

“ BreaTHMORE.” 

And that name was associated with dignity, with honor, 
with a wide renown, with the great policies of Europe, 
with all which encircles the career of a dominant and 
saccesafal statesman. What weakness was there in this 
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haughty ‘, what crevice in this blade-proof mail, what 
flaw in this Tehy and inaccesaible life, throngh which the 
bole of & woman's retelistion could speed its way to the 
q : 

None }—none! 

It had baffled her hopel through all these years, 
which to her had been a gradual descent from empire into 
impoverishment, which to him had beon a gradual ascent 
from ambition up to power. Yet she had held it in close 
sight persistently. Yor there is nothing at once so hopeless 
and 80 jistent a8 a vague, shapeless, impotent, yet un- 
dying, desire for Revenge. All these yeara she had had 
watch kept on him, and through them all she had failed to 
discover one aperture through which the adder of retaliation 
could worm its way and leave its venom. Yet she had never 

iven up hope ; she had never surrendered her search ; for I 
ave said that in the nature of this woman there was much 
of the panther, its cowardice, its velvet softness, its cruelty, 
iy wanton love of destruction ; and, like the panther, 6 
in wait, 

Her eyes rested now on the word “ Strathmore ;” honor, 
dignity, power, sway, these were what she beheld ever id 
to him, gathered by him, become alike the mistress and the 
ministers of the man who had once been the abject slave of 
her caress and her word. Their parts had changed ; ho had. 
hurled his tyrant down into the dust, and stoc far off— 
afar as though their lives had never touched—where her 
pessionate hatred, her burning bitterness, could no more 
assail him, than the fever of fretting breakers the icy sum- 
mits of mountains above them. And a hopeless sickness, 
faint despair came over ber, as her eyes gazed upon his 
name. ‘should she never gather up from the wreck of the 
past, sufficient of the force, the power, the will of the Marion 
‘Vavasour to smite that ateel-clad life, that soul of bronze, 
even as he had amitten hers, to make him reel and stagger 
‘beneath her blow, even though to compass his destruction 
ehe herself might perish ? 

‘With s passionate gestare she crushed the journal in her 
hand, threw it from her; her lips set, her eyes 
gleamed, her hands, so fair and delicate etill, clenched with 
-oonyulsive force, and in her teeth she muttered thirstily, 
dreamily : 
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“ Tt must come, it shall! “Tout vient a point A qui sait 
attendre!’” 

And then she arose and went before her toilette-mirror, 
and, leaning her head npen her hands, sighed, whilst a hot, 
arid mist gathered in her eyes ; far more cruel to her than 
death or shame, or privation, was the loss of her glad and 
glorious loveliness. 

“Oh! woman, woman, you miserable insect-thing !” she 
said bitterly, while her old, mocking smile came sbont her 
lips, but now derisive and joyleas: “Only born to pander 
to men’s pleasure—only created to intoxicate their senses 
and todamn their souls—what are you worth—what are you 
worth ? A butterfly of less value than a dead leaf, when one 
short summer bas stolen your beanty! Yon reign by the 
brightness of the eyes, the bloom of the cheek, the whiteness 
of the bosom, and when those are gone you may lie in a 
kennel and dic, What are yout victories’ Only such as 
drink, or dice, or the Turf, win as Saanpletcly. ‘What are 
your sluves? Only those who are the slaves not of you, but 
of their own passions! Impotent, wretched, ephemeral 
thing !—only loved for the vice you gratify, only of worth 
while there ts youth on your lips !” 

The mocking, scorning words broke out with the pride 
and the cloquence of long past years ; in her soul she felt 
their truth, 

“ And yet—and yet,” she muttered: “it is power—while 
it lasts, To sec them, as } have seen, thirst for a glance and 
hang on a amile, and love a sneer, a rebuff, a cruelty rather 
than no word! ‘To make them, as I have made, kneel and 
pray, and grovel in the dust to kiss one’s feet, and bend their 
proud necks to the yoke, and break their stern souls down to 
@ apanicl’s humility, and deal out anguish and despair, 
heaven and hell, at will. Ah! it is Power! None wider, 
none surer on earth, while it lasts!” 

The words were passionate now, and triumphant ; for the 
instant she lived again in the rich and royal Past, and tasted 
all its glories. Then her head sank, and the salt tears filled 
her eyes, and her hot pale lips quivered, and a piteous, wail- 
ing or broke from her : 

Ob, 
ad 





“ my lost beauty—my lost beauty !” 
then after a while she took up the rouge, and the 
powders, and the paints, and sought wearily and futilely to 
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counterfeit all which had fled for ever ; and when she aroso 
after that ghastly task, through all, despite all, there was 
something beantiful still; the haughty grace, the antelo 
eyes, the sovereign glance, the partons form, these nought 
could wholly destroy save 3 but it was only such 
fugitive, sullied, faintly-lingering beauty as made the history 
it told more bitter and heart-sickening ; as would linger 
abont the golden cup which had been bruised, and polluted, 
and burned in the fire, as would remain to the glorious 
etatue which had been defaced and overthrown in ruins in 
the dust, as would be given by the painter of the Purga- 
torio to the faces of the fallen and accursed as they bear 
their doom. 


CHAPTER XLII, 
THE SHADOW OF THE FUTURE. 


Tse summer morning broke warm and clear over tho 
western coast, and Strathmore as he rose and dressed bade 
his servants set the windows open. The ocean sparkled in 
the light, the birds sang among the leaves, the golden gorso 
blossomed far and wide over the bluffs oad moors; but in 
his youth he had had little sight or heed for these things ; 
he had none now; the fuirness of the opening day he 
barely noticed. But beneath his windows rose another song 
than that of the thrashes, as sweet as they and as joyous ; 
the song of a young heart and « young voice rising up to 
heaven with the early day, with the fragrance of the 
flowers, with the freshness of the dew, with the odor of tho 
grasses, with all things fair and pure. It was the invo- 
cation of the Spirits to the Hours, from Shelley’s “ Prome- 
theus :” 

é “the pine boughs are singing 
‘Tho Ber and fontaine” 
Fresh music are playi 
‘Like the notes of « spirit from lend and from ses.” 


And the words, with the improvised music, uproge on the 
air as s lark rises into the clonds, 
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He heard it, and approached the window ; in the sun-light 
Incille was bending down among the flowers like Milton’s 
Proserpine: 


“ Herself the fairest flower ;"" 


filling her hands with their fragrant wealth, with golden 
laburnums, snow-white lilies, roses dew-laden, buds nestled 
in their dark, wet leaves, and drooping coils of scarlet 
creepers, He stood and watched her where she moved in 
all the gladness of her youth and the brightness of the 
morning, among the boughs and blossoms, while the burden 
of her song echoed upon the air, and the sunny warmth of 
light fell on the fairness of her facc. He watched her, and 
over the haughty coldness of his face a strange softness 
trembled, and into his calm, pitiless eyes came a yearnin; 
pain he thought of the dead. He had loved him, he 

cn loved by him go well! and across the dreary stretch of 
years no cry of a vain agony could reach, to pierce the tomb 
where he had been hurled in all his glad and gracious man- 
hood. The life lay rotted to ashes in the grave; what avail 
the passionate throes of a remorse, impotent, tardy, power- 
Jess with God or man? Remorse could not bring back the 
dead! Yet remorse ate into his soul as the brand burned 
into the brow of Cain, with him by night and day, beside 
him in the glitter of courts, lying in wait for him in hia 
aolitude, consuming his peaco under the purples of power, 
it burned ever in him ; this remorse, hidden under an armor 
of steel, veiled from men’s sight bencath a powerful, success- 
fal, impenetrable career! And into his eyes now, there 
came a wenry, passionate, yearning pain, as he gazed down 
upon the young life which had sprung from that of the lost, 
where she stood among the flowers with the joyous echo of 
her song floating softly down the air, and his lips moved in 
an unconscious, broken prayer, as though that prayer could 
reach the grave: 

“My friend, my brother! I will guard her without shade 
or soil, her life shall be before my own! Oh God! may not 
that waffice ?” 

“Lucille will soon be a child no longer.” 

His mother spoke again the same words as she had 

B spoken the night before, when she stood in the embrasure 
of one of the Oriel windows, a woman sged, but of noble 
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still, in carriage and in feature not unlike to 

larie Antoinette, with her silvered hair turned back from 
a haughty brow, and the sweeping folds of black robes 
draping a form bowed but fall of dignity; for Lady Oastle- 
mere had been the proudest woman of her day until the 
steel of her will had been bent and softened in the fires of 
calamity and the crucible of age. Strathmore stood opposite 
to her leaning against the casement; it was near sunset, and 
they were alone. He looked up from what ho was reading: 

“ Unhappily, yes.” 

“ And the has great loveliness, Cecil?” 

“Very great; she has had from childhood.” 

“Then we must not always imprison it here? In a year 
or 80 at latest she should seo some other world than that of 
@ solitary sea-shore, some other sovicty than that of her 

- birds, and dogs, and flowers. Your wish of course decidea 
all concerning her, but neither your daty nor mine would be 
fulfilled if we denied her for ever any other spherc than this.” 

Strathmore was silent some moments ; he felt an invinciblo 
reluctance to realize the truth that Lucille was growing out 
of childhood; a yet greater to give the signal for the flight 
of all that made her as glad and as innocent as a child, by 
her introduction into a world where she would learn her 
own loveliness, be sullicd by flattery, see hollowncas, artifice, 
frivolity, all of which she never drcamt tiow, and be taught 
either joy from other hands than his own, or (he pain from 
which he would have no power to shicid her. 

“Some time—yes,” he answered, slowly: “though she 
will learn nothing by wider frecdom save what ie best un- 
learnt. She must be introduced, and presented, and all the 
rest of course; but there is no haste for that. She is so 
young yet, and whilst she is happy here she is better here.” 

His mother was silent for a while. I have said that 
Strathmore had gt no time given her more than a chill 
regard and a courteous respect; he wus not a man to be 
bound by or to feel any of these ties, but she loved him— 
loved him better since she had shuddered at hia crime and 
aided his atonement. She was silent; then she moved 
towards him, and laid her hand lightly on his shoulder, a 
band like his own—long, fair, delicate to the touch, yet 
never to be shaken from its he hand which seems 
instinctively formed to hold A 
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“ Btrathmore, forgive me if what I say pains you; you 
mow how deeply I should grieve to do = Pout, 7 Lucille 
e older, # question occurs to me which I never remem- 
Bored during her infancy. All those who see her, believe 
her parentage foreign, and never dream of looking beyond 
the fact that she is an orphan, and a ward of yours and of 
mine. But—if men mect her who learn to love her, they 
may look closer, and to whosoever becomes her husband 
me the future you must tell the history of her true name and 


Strathmore almost started, and a look of distaste and 
repugnance passed over his face; the young life which had 
been to him a child-angel of atonement looked to him too 
sacred, for the sensual thoughts of love to approach, or the 
touch of a lover’s kiss to profane. 

“Love? Marriage? ‘They are desecration to associate 
with that young, innocent child,” he said, impatiently. 
“Let her love, as she docs, the waves and the birds and the 
flowers; they are the only things pure enough for her. Our 
brute passions have nothing in common with her.” 

“ Still—noless she were consigned to conventual seclusion 
—it will be impossible to prevent the love of men from 
fastening on her by-und-hy.” 

“ True; but it will be time enough to speak of that when- 
ever her own heart is touched.” 

There was the Jook in his eyes which ever came there 
when his will was crossed; but Lady Castlemere’a will was 
as resolute as his own. She pursued the subject: 

“ But in the event I name, to one to whom Lucille may 
be betrothed in the future, her parentuge must be made 
known, Has this never etrack yon?” 

“T gee what you meun ; but it shall never be 50.” 

The reply was calm, but it was inflexible. In his heat 
he swore to God that none should ever learn that fatal secret, 
none ever glean the power to unfold to her that he whom 
she caressed and revered, and honored and prayed for, 3 
the guardian and giver of her every joy, been the 
aegeazin of her father. 

* But how can it be avoided?” 

In his cold fathomlese eyes she saw the evil look glitter 
darker and darker, which would have been restrained to 
none save herself, and he answered her chilly: 
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“ With that I will deal whenever the time comes. Suffice 
it, I shall never permit any to learn a secret which is buried 
for ever, as much by Avs will as by mine." 

She mused 4 moment over his words: 

“Then,” she said, slowly, “then—Lucille must wed with 
some one who must love her too well to ask her descent; 
there are few who love thns, Strathmore.” 

He looked at her in impatience, in surprise, in curiosity: 

“Why talk of love at all? To think of marriage for her 
looks to me as premature, as it seems pollution! In the 
seclusion in which you live hore you sclect all her nequaint- 
ance, and she meets nono who can whisper to her of what 
she doea not herself dream.” 

“Perhaps not; but there is one here who may do so,” 

“ Here?” 

“Yes; my grandson, Nello, loves her; he scarce knows 
it himeelf, they have been so long together, from her in- 
fancy s but I know it; and some hour or other, unpremedi- 
tated and involuntarily, he may discover his own secret and 
utter it to her,” 

“A boy's puling fancy! a Ind’s moonstrack sickness! 
Why have him here if he must taint the air she breathes 
with the miserable maundcring of sentiment?” 

He spoke with intolerant, contemptuous impatience, his 
slight, bitter smile upon his lips, chill and disdainfal ; it 
incensed him more than he showed, that'this youth should 
have dared to dream of love in association with Lucille, 
should have dared to desecrate with his amorous follies tho 
opening life which seemed too pure for any coarser touch of 
earth, 

“My home is Lionel Caryll’s,” answered Lady Castle. 
mere, briefly and coldly, for her grandson was as dear to 
her as Lucille, in trath more so: ‘What he feels for her 
would not merit the harsh end scornfal words you give to 
it; his love is like much first love, timid, shrinking, deli- 
cate, most reverential. He would breathe no word in her 
ear, he would not speak in my presence, and he holds her 
in mést holy tenderness. It is en affection which has grown 
with his growth ; he is not yet of its force; but 
a word, 8 moment, may reveal own heart to him, and 
then—I cannot answer for his silence.” 

“Secure it then, Send him on the Continent, or to 
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till the Oxford Term. I forbid a boy’s maudlin 
sentimentality to desecrate her ear.” 

“Nello’s loves purer than most older men’s!” said his 
mother, with a sigh: “And I do not see the necessity to 
banish it wholly until we know that she would not respond 
to it——” 

“ Respond to it !” 

Rtrathmore echoed the words half in derision, half in in- 
credulity, wholly with anger ; around Lucille the only holy 
feeling which his nature had ever known had gathered 20 
much that was hallowed, pure, and of profound sadness, that 
for any passion to approach her secmed like profanation, and 
for any other hand to attempt to wrest her from his guar- 
dianship sacrilegious theft. 

“ Why should she not? Though a boy to you he is not 
eo toher. She feels for him a loving affection, born with 
infancy, which may well deepen into what would be the 
eafest and happiest. love which she can know. His cha- 
racter is known to me as no other's can be ; it is one to 
which her peace might be securely trusted ; and with him 
the impediment which would surely arise with any other 
man could not occur ; he would never dream of inquiring 
more deeply into her history. There are many reasons 
that, induce me to think Nello’s lorc—if she can feel any 
for him—-would be the calmest haven we could secure for 
her. I leave the matter in your hands, you are her guar- 
dian; but I know that her happiness and peace are too 

eramount with you for you not to weigh them well. 
jon mo if I suggest, Cecil, that it would be well neither 
to fetter her until she is old cnough to know her own heart, 
and has had larger experience, nor, on the other hand, to 
banish wholly either him from her, or hope from him, leat 
thua you should shipwreck what else would be a tranquil 
and shadowless love. These matters seem beneath you, but 
they are not so, since you have made that young child's peace 
our care.” 

“Nothing is beneath me which can bestow on her # mo- 
ment’s joy, or spare her a moment's pang.” 

The brief words wero the trath ; to screen or to gladden 
the life which he felt to hold in wardship from the Dead, 
he would have given his own; for in this man’s soul, ag 

«there were “depths which sank to lowest hell,” 20 there 
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were also “heights which reached to highest heaven.” 
He spoke no more, but stood silent, revolving many thoughts 
Fee Mito hed but cnt centre and cas gos! Leusllle’s 

As he went to his own chamber, half an hour after- 
wards, he met her on the wide staircase ; she was dressed 
for the evening, and about her hair was wreathed a chain 
of delicate shells of a rare kind and opal hue; they 
formed a graceful ornament, and he noticed them as he 


barn Oh, they are Nello’s shells!” she answered, langhing : 
“ Are they not pretty? He brought them from the cliffs 
, ond risked his life to get them. He said so sad] 
that he conld not give me costly pearls like yours, that 
told Babette to string them on a Trichinopoly chain, and 
aan nee my hair with them. I knew he would be 
leased.” 
y The words struck him as they would not have done but 
for others he had lately heard. “He looked down into her 
fair eyes, now glad and laughing, Ba in whose depths a sad- 
ness ever lay, deep, yet undefinable : 

“Yon love Nello, Lucille ?” 

“Oh, dearly 1” 

She spoke warmly, earnestly, for the companion of her 
childhood was, indeed, very dear to her; and of “love,” 
in men’s and women’s sense, Lucille knew nothing, scarce 
its name, save as it was written to licr—vague, mystcrions, 
solemn, glorious—in the pages of Dante and his brother 
poets. Strathmore passed his hand over her brow with oe 
gentle caress, and went onward in deep thought. It was 
strange how this single holy feeling, which had grown out 
of his trust from Erroll, penetrated and intertwined a life 
which was, in ali other respects, chill as icc, impenctrable 
as steel, and filled to the brim with insatiate ambition, 
worldly wisdom and power, which was not seldom ap 
unserupnlously sought as it was imperiously wielded. It 
was singnlar how in the cold yet restless, successful yet 
insatidte, callous yet embittered, career of the Statesman, 
this solitary, pure, and chastened tenderness had been 
sown snd rooted. Lueille was the sole living thing he 
loved, Lucille the sole living thing he would not have 
trampled down in his path unheeding ; and s sickly sense 
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of Joss came over him ae he thought that, howsoever he 
had thus far fulfilled her father’s trast, her future must pass 
into the care of others whom it wonld be beyond his power 
to control; thst, with whatsoever itade, reverence, 
and love she now regarded him, time must come 
when her guardian must surrender her to her husband, 
and the joy of her life be given from other hands and other 
‘ipa. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE DAWN OF DANGER. 


“ Carvit, I need a few words with you. Will you come 
hither ?” 

Strathmore stood outside onc of the dining-room win- 
dows smoking on the iawn without, while his secretary 
and his nephew lingered over tho olives within. Valdor 
waa away on some legality connected with Torlyane. 
The young man rose and went to him instantly, where 
he stood in the moonlight ; Strathmore held him at a dis- 
tance, and Caryll feared, almost disliked him—all youths 
of his age did. The chill negligence, the haughty courte 
sies, more cold in their suavity than their omission 
conld ever have been, the subtle bitter sneer, the pro- 
found knowledge, felt rather than ever shown—all these 
awed and repulsed them, apart from the lofty and glitter- 
ing fame which surrounded the succcessful and inscrutable 
Minister. 

“Walk away from the windows, if you please,” said 
Strathmore, as be moved across the grasa. At the bottom 
of the lawn he turned and glanced at his nephew : “So, 
Caryll, I hear you love my young ward—is it true?” 

At the suddenness of the personal and merciless ques- 
tion, spoken, moreover, in that soft, chill voice of which 
every inflection could cut as coldly as au ice wind, Nello 
was speechless ; he colored to the temples, and his eyes 
groped abyly as a girl’s ; his love was sacred to him, and 
he dreaded his inquisitor. In the light of the moon Bérath- 
more’a eyes studied him pitilessly, and the politician, ac- 
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customed to read men’s at a glance, read the 
youth’s heart to its depths. fe smiled, his stight chill 
smile ; his nature was unsympathetic, end for the timidit, 
and poetry of young love he had no compassion~he hi 
never known them ‘himsolf—and here, as well as a foolery, 
they looked a profanity. 

© Chi arvossisse 2 oe tacea, parla eaani,’* 


he said, with the derisive coldness which was as terrible a8 
a knife-thrust to the ardent, sensitive, unvoiled heart of the 
boy, who shrank under the searching glance and the mock- 
ing tone of the world-wise Statesman, as a prisoner under 
the cold steel of the inquisitor : “And may I ask on what 

wands you have upbuilt your romance, or what right you 
Fave to presume to build it at all?” 

The hot blush died off young Caryll’s face, leaving it 
very pale; he had searce known his love himself, until 
these abrupt and merciless questions threw their light upon 


t, 

“ Right ?” he said, hesitatingly and hurriedly : “I have 
no right, sir—scarcely hope.” 

“*Scarcely !? Then you cherish some ?” 

His eyes, with their chill disdain slumbering in their 
depths, fastened relentless watch upon his nephew's face, 
till the painful flush and pallor kopt chapging thoro like a 
woman's, It was a terrible ordcal to Lionel Caryll to 
have his heart probed and bared by this negligent, callous, 
pitiless, polished man of the world. 

* Who does not, sir, who loves?” he murmured, almost 
indistinctly. 

“Then you think that Lucille gives you hope?” 

The questions were put coldly, carelessly, but with an 
authority which poemed ¢ to the youth to wrench answers 
rom him whether he would or not. 

“ Yes—no—lI cannot tell—I dare not say,” he muttered, 
hurriedly : “She is very gentle to mo, but that she is to 
all things ; she loves me, I know, but it may be only as a 
brother. Stili—still—with time, I fancy—and she wore 
my shells in her hair to-ni; ” 

His cold emile played a moment about Strathmore’s lips, 
To this man, whose soul had been drunk long ago with tl 
madness of passion, and was now steeped in the intoxication 
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puerile-sentiment, 

“You consider you have hope,” he said, chilly : “ Whether 
founded or unfounded, time will show, And now, how 
much of this ‘love’ have you presumed to whisper to my 
ward without = pemlesion t a 

“Not a syllable!” said the young man, eagerly. ie 
interrogation roused his pride, and made hin hake off 
the awe which he felt for the Stateaman who stood there, 
emoking in the moon-light, with his cold searching glance 
fixed on him, and his merciless questions dealing without 
sympathy or compassion, with what was to him the very 
care and goal of his life! “Not a syllable, I swear, my 
lord! I bave never let her dream of any other feeling 
than that with which we played together in her infancy. 
I would not—I dare not—she is too sacred in my eyes. 
To speak of love to her would seem profanation ; to think 
of it, docs almost !” 

He spoke hurriedly but earnestly, and with all the deli- 
cacy and tendernees which characterized a love that his own 
temperament, and Jucille’s carly years, had both tended to 
make rather reverential than impetuous, rather poctic than 

jionate, such as the young knights of Arthur's Code felt 
for some holy and Jofty love, their guiding-star from afar 
off, but beyond the reach of grosser desire. 

Hie answer found favor with Strathmore, and softened 
the haughty and scornful intolerance with which he had 
hitherto regarded the young man’s attachment; he per- 
ecived at w glance that here there would be no maudlin 
romance, no sickly sentiment to brush the bloom off the 
fair opening leaves of Lucille's young heart, He was 
silent, und paced up and down furs few moments, musing 
on his nephew’s reply; then he paused, and looked on the 
young frank face in the moonlight, while Caryli’s eyes met 
his fearlessly now, though a buyish flush was hot on bis 
bese perfectly right,” he said briefly: “1 lad 

“You are fec' ” he said briefly: “1 am 

ou have so much re copti and 80 much retioence. oo 

we taken advantage of your position and opportunities 
to usurp her ear, without my permission, I should have 
considered very unw: ‘and should have resented 
proportionately, As it is, you consider that you have 


rele the shyness and the romance of a first love seemed 
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ome grounds for hope, and I am aware myself that Lucille 
holds you in sincere affection ; whether it may ever ripen 
to more, neither you nor I can tell, and I distinctly forbid 
any attempt to force it prematurely to do ao.” 

‘oung Caryli bent his head silently; he felt powerless 
against this chill, inflexible will, and he knew that Strath- 
more, a3 her guardian, had a right to speak as he would. 

“You understand? Now listen further. For two years 
T forbid any attempt to speak of love to her, or to secure 
her own, T Go not interdict to you such means as may 
watrantably foster her affection for yon; to do so wor 
be unjust, but you must neither rouse nor fetter her heart 
in any way. At the end of that timo she will be old 
enough to make her own choice, and she will have seen a 
wider world than this; you can then say to her what you 
will, If it prove that the hope you now cherish is legiti- 
mate, and if she find that you are dearcr than any one haa, 
or could, become to her, if, in a word, her happiness depend 
on you, I will sanction your snit. Give me your word to 
keep the silence I exact?” 

jello hesitated a moment. Two years! It looked an 
eternity! But an influence was upon him he could not 
resist. He had feared Strathmore before, now he felt his 
power ; he saw, moreover, that the words, if chill, were 
Jast, and he bowed his head and gave the pledge. 

Strathmore paused a brief time, looking at him keenly, 
and taking gauge of is character—a gauge which satisfied 
him that Lady Castlemere had becn right in her cstimate of 
her grandson. 

“Very well,” he continued: “Meanwhile I will assist 
Pe, career, g0 that should you ultimately be united to 

wucille, your position may be honorable for her. You 
leave college in the spring? My mother’s wealth is so 
tied that she can leave you little or nothing, and you must 
make your own way in life. But I will return you for a 
seat in the House, and I will allow you such an income 
as will give you your independence, and Ieavo you un- 
shackled. It will rest with yourself then to become worthy 
of Lucille, and such as I should trust with the care of her 
fature.” 

Young Caryll looked at him, bewildered, incredulous, 
distrusting his own senscs, He had heard of Strathmore'’s 

BB 
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ascetic indifference to wealth, and the generosity with 
which he gave it to others, but for himself he had had 
acarcely pasaing notice from him, and he listened dreamily, 
marveling whether his dread had been error, and if beneath 
the chill and sneering suavity of manner there lay com- 
passion and warmth. Words broke from him, full of the 
gratitude he felt, eager, breathless, fervid, juent from 
their simple troth and depth, and tremulous both with 

‘ise and emotion. To the sanguine and dauntless 
heart of youth what luminous glory streamed over all his 
fature with Strathmore’s word! For youth knows and 
fears nothing of two barricrs in Life's path, which men 
call Desth and Failure. 

Strathmore arrested him in the midst of his warm protest 
of deathless gratitude, for the svul of this man was too lofty 
to assume a virtue it had not. 

“No thanks,” he said, coldly: “Y in no way merit them 
from you, It is not any fecling towards yourself for which 

ou need be grateful, it is simply for her sake, not yours, 
You deem it possible that Lucille may love you; I desire 
that her love should be shndowlcss. 1 should have said the 
samo to any other man of your youth, and of your hopes; 
what she may prize, I desire to make worthy of her.” 

The words fell on the young man’s warm, eager heart, 
just lain bare in all its agitated gratitude, like an ice- 
touch; and it closed, shrinking and troubled. Yet a 
certain tone in Strathmore’s voice, even and tranquil 
though it was, struck on him; he fancied that in it, with 
all its chillness, ull its calmness, there was something as 
of repressed pain. He was silent, hesitating and embar- 
rassed; but his nature was candid, and he spoke on his 


* Lord Cecil, may I ask you one question?” 

Strathmore turned as he was moving away. 

“ Cortainly.” y 

e ‘Then—then—in my love for Lucille I have your fall 
sanction, your cordial wishes?” 

“On the conditions I have named—yes. I have told 
you so. Why ask?” 

“ Because — because,” murmured Caryl, indistinctly, 
‘because I have sometimes fancied, sir—forgive me if I 
offend you—that your solicitnde for her, your kindness 
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towards her were so great, that ight have other 
vers fe her weeanbood ee 

* Other views ? lo not apprehend you.” 

‘The languid coldness of tone froze the boy's heart, as if 
it were gripped by an icy hand; but the impulse which he 
followed was stronger than either embarrassment, timidity, 
or awe, and his words broke out involuntarily : 

“T thought, my lord, that—that—perhaps you brought 
her up to wed her yourself when she should be of ago? 
She is so lovely; and guardians have married their 
wards——” 

He paused, terror-strack at tho effect of his words. 
Strathmore started, as though a shot. had hit him; and in 
the summer moonlight his face grew death-white, as with 
the spasm of some ungovernable horror. 

“I wed her—J/ Good God! you do not know what 
you say——” 

For the first. time in his life Lione] Cary! saw the veil 
rent asunder, the steel armor pierced—for the first time he 
saw the equable tranquillity of Strathmore’s habitual man- 
ner broken down, and shattered into passionate feeling. 
And he marvelled, wonder-stricken and aghast at what his 
simple words had caused, but caused only for an instant; 
the next, Strathmore regained self-control, 

“Your fears are very idle,” he said, calmty: “I have no 
taste for marriage ; and the great disparity between Lucille’s 
years and my own is sufficient to show you the groundless. 
ness of your supposition. Fulfil your share of my conditions 
honorably, I shail falfil mine towards you. And now go 
back to Curtis and the olives; we have said enough on this 
matter.” 

Caryll obeyed him, going slowly across the lawn, dissatis- 
fied and troubled, deapite the hope which wes warm in his 
heart, aud the future which beckoned before him; he saw 
that there was some mystery here which he had never before 
suspected, and which seemed to him hopeless to wreat from 
the granite soul of a man in whose hands he felt like an 
impotent child. The horror which had rung through Strath- 
more’s words—" J wed her—J/”—thrilled through his 
memory, too real for the doubt which had tortured to longer 

ue him; yet the fear could not wholly be banished. 
3y the side of the accomplished and courtly statesman he 
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felt his own inferiority and insignificance, and he felt too 
with a lover's instinct that Strathmore, despite of, aye! even 
increased through the years which he named, tad ail 
which most fatally fascinates women to love where they meet 
no pity and no se. The words he had heard, the look 
he seen, had declared his dread not alone improbable, 
but impossible ; yet that dread he could not wholly abandon, 
it clung to him heavily, wearily, as he re-entered the lighted 
rooms. And yet it was not for one moment that he doubted 
that Strathmore had spoken the trath from his soul. 

For some moments Strathmore walked to and fro in the 
still night. His nephew's question had struck on hia ear 
with horror, almost in } . His hand, stained with 
her father’s blood, touch her own with a husband’s caress! 
Her fair innocence learn to rest in its holy sleep on the 
heart which prisoned so dark and ghastly a secret! He 
seek her, wed her—Ae/ the assassin of both the lives from 
which had sprung her own! He recoiled from the thought 
thus suddenly bidden before him, reooiled, sickened, and 
horror-stricken. It looked to him abhorred as crime, ac- 

as incest! Ie thrust it from him in its mere harm 
Jeas suggestion as men thrust the first dawn of some hatefal 


It. 
oN that it had temptation for him ; it had none. Lionel 
Caryll's doult was groundicss, Strathmore’s feeling for 
Lucille, while it was the only tender, was also the only 

ure, feeling he had ever known; her father’s could not 
we been more completely unsullied than his, and the pro- 
found melancholy which mingled with it served but to make 
it more hallowed. The repressed pain which his nephew 
had detected beneath the cold tranquillity of his tones was 
not duc to the spring to which Nello traced it, bat simply 
to that sense of reluctance that any other should have the 
moulding or marring of her fate, that sense of logs at the 
knowledge that hereaftor others would usurp alike her affec- 
tions and her guardianship, whicu’ had come upon him after 
the words of his mother. 

He had spoken to young Caryll in the manner he had 
done, from his belief in the possibility that Lucille might 
centre her peace in the youth’s Jove, and his intention that 
nothing which his own foresight could provide for or pine 
should ever bar the way to her happiness. But it had cost 
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him some effort, for his sense of atonement to Erroll lay in 
his Imowledge that he made her life shadowless as son- 
light, and to surrender it to other keeping was to im- 
peril, perchance to shipwreck, what alone could give him 
Power, S say when he lay upon his deathbed, “I have 
‘i ” 

Tt had been this pain which had been carefully repressed 
throughout his interview with his young nephew, it was this 
dread which weighed on him where he ook the lawn in the 
moonlight alone. Strathmore was a man of action and of 
power, ruler amongst men, who crushed mercilessly all 
which opposed him, and bent all who came bencath his 
influence with an nnerring and resistless hand; who deified 
Will, and believed that every man as he is devil, 80 he raay 
be also God unto himself. And yet for the first time, as he 
paced in his solitary walk through the fresh summer night, 
with the sounding of the sea in the silence, a vague fore- 
boding over him that he might be powerless to 
control the mystical ebb and flow of fate, that to the craving 
agony of a vain remorse, expiation might be denied and 
shattered at the last! 

Lucille was alone when Strathmore entered the cedar 
drawing-room, half lying on a low couch with that- restful 
grace with which a young fawn throws itself down to repose 
when tired by its py. He paused a moment, looking at 
her as the silvery light of the candclabra fell on her where 
she lay, her head resting on her arm, her lashes on her 
cheeks which wore slightly flushed—the dawning fragile 
life, with its bloom delicate as the bloom of a rose-leaf, and 
its strength slight as the frailness of the harebell which 
one rude touch withers, how casily it might be wrecked, how 

wsily croshed! It was a frail argosy with which to freight 
and peril the expiation of a crime, heavy, blood-stained, 
bitter as the crime of Cain. 

He gy ed and bent over her: 

My darling, are you not well?” 

Her eyes unclosed, and the touching sadness ever on her 
face in repose, beamed away in the sunlight of her father’s 


mnile: 

“Oh yes. Iam never ill you know. I feel a little tired 
sometimes, that is all. Do come and sit by me, will you, 
and not go away?” 
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“Barely. But you should not feel this tire, Lucille, at 
Jour age; lassitude is weakness.” 

She laughed brightiy : 

“Not with me. When have I had a day’s ill health? 
‘Who could have by the side of the free, strong, beautifnl 
pea I am only tired, and I was lying thinking, Lord 

“ And of what?” 

Her eyes dwelt on him lovingly, reverently in their dark 
and mournful beauty, and her voice was hushed in ita ear- 
nestnegs, 

“T was thinking of how great you are, and how good; 
and how you who sway men with your word, and empires 
pith your will, yet have so much care, and thought, and love 
for mo.” 

“@ood!” He echoed the word with the bitterness of 
anguish; he had trained himself to bear all these things 
from her lips, and had sedulously fostered the reverence and 
fratitade she felt for him, but none the Jess did they cut 

jim to the soul; and now and then, even his will of ateel, 
and his long-worn visor could not conceal the g] of a 
struck wound, of a quivering conscience. His voice had a 
thrill of mingled pain and tenderness in it now as he stooped 
towards her: 

“Never give that word to anything which I do, Lucille, 
least of all to what I do for you. You know that you are 
dear to me for—your father’s sake.” 

“T know; but Lucille cannot love you less, but more, 
because you loved him go well,” she said, softly, while her 
hand nestled in his, and drew it caressingly closer to her. 
And at the clinging touch and the gentle words, the brand 
of God seared on the eoul of the murderer quivered as the 
brand of fire quivers in the living flesh of the doomed. 

Yet he sat there calm, still letting his hand lie in hers 
and his lipa wear the words with which he ever spoke of the 
dead; for the will of this man was iron, and his strength 
was great to endure: 

“True, I loved him well,” he said, gently: “ and so wold 
you have done; Lucille, you do not forget him, you think 
of him fondly sometimes, as thongh you known him, as 
though he were living.now?” 

“ Ah, yes,” she murmured, eoftly: “I think of you both, 
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think of you together; you have told me of him until I 
know hic so well, and Then I kneel down often oe 
God to let me see his face and hear his voice, in my 

98 well as yours. And He does.” 

Strathmore sat silent; his hand lying in hers, his heart 
amitten by those innocent and aware. words as by the 
‘stroke of the avenging angel : 

“Your dreams are more merciful to you than the lifo 
which robbed you of him,” he said, calmly and gently, for 
he was as pitiless to himself as to others, and sul 
without allowing one sign to escape or one blow to be 
spared him: “ Loye your father’s name better than mine, 
Lucille. He is more worthy it than I.” 

* Lucille could not love anything deffer than you,” she 
said, musingly, while her carnest, wistful eyes fondly atudied 
his face with that regard which he hal noticed as too 
mournfal and too deeply contemplative for her years, when, 
as a little child, she had asked why he suffered, on the sea- 
shore: “ Where was it that he died, Lord Cecil, and how? 
You have never told me that.” 

“Ye died abroad.” 

“ And were you with him?” 

“Yes,” 

“Did he suffor?” 

A slight quiver shook his voice : 

“ T hope to God, no.” 

“ He died happily, then ?” 

“ Tle died at peace with all, even with those who injured 
him. Not happy, since—since he left your mother scarce 
older than you are now.” 

Lucille sighed, a hashed, broken sigh : 

“ No—and his death was hers. I think 7 should die of a 
great grief, as my tame curlew did when his sister-bird was 
killed by the eagle. He could not livo; why should he? 
‘There was no joy in the air, or the sea, or the aky, when 
what he loved was taken.” 

She was silent, her hand clinging caressingly to Strath- 
wore’s as her eyes grew wistful with Rouge too poetic and 
too deep for her years, He rose involuntaril; 

“ Hush, Lucilie! No grief shall ever touch you! Why 
think of what cannot, what shal not, come nigh you? Are 
those letters? Is the evening mail come?” 
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“ Oh, yes; those are yours. Bat come and sit by me to 
read them. Do!” 

He obeyed ber ; inflexible as bronze to any other, a wish 
of Lucille was sacred to him. As her guardian, he had 
commanded that her desire should never be disputed nor 
disappointed, and to himself, when with her, he allowed it 
to be law. A nature Jess pure, less loving, less incapable of 
being warped to egotism or tyranny than hers, might have 
been ruined by this limitless indulgence ; with Lucille it 
had no effect, save that of rendering her affections more 
clinging and deep-rooted, and her character more tender and 
dependent ; the very Juxuriance of its beauty was fostered 
by the warmth it barked in, if it were more certain to be 
Dlighted at the first sweep of frost or storm. She lay still 
watching him, whilo he sat beside her, breaking the seals of 
his correspondence. His face wore no evil traits to her; 
she only saw its power, its intellect, its profound melancholy ; 
she only saw that the cycs so cold, the lips so mocking to 
others, for her ever wore gentle smiles and generous words. 
“Jo n’en puis rien fuire~—-cette physique a toutes les nobles 
qualités ct tous tes grands vices,” a French sculpter had 
once said, casting down his Calliope and chisel before a bust 
of Strathmore. [ut Lucille only saw the nobler, and saw 
none of the darker meaning, and she lay looking at him 
lovingly, reverently, silently; perhaps she was never more 
traly happy than thus. And as he sat thus beside her 
couch, Valdor, who had that moment returned and entered 
tho drawing-rooms, looked at them unperceived, and won- 
dered afresh, os he had done before, what socret this could 
be which united Strathmore to this young girl, and which 
made a man, ordinarily cold, inflexible, negligent in manner, 
indifferent to all human affections, and solely elevated to 
ambition and power, be tender towards her as a woman, 
submit to all her gentle caprices, forestall her lightest wish, 
and watch with pleasure for her slightest smile. It waa a 
mystery which he could not fathom. Strathmore read his 
bought. Valdor looked keenly at him, to note if he re- 
having thus been seen; he might as well have 
sought to note the marble features of the Parian bust near 
him move and speak ! 

Strathmore was never betrayed into an unspoken expres- 
sion of what he felt ; he was calmly and impassively im- 
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peneirable. He did not move now, but smiled a courteous 
welcome to Valdor, and spoke of some political news which 
the day’s mai} had brought. 

Bat he remembered the look with which the frank Henri 
Cinquiste had gazed at himself and Lucille, and tho words 
he had spoken the night before, of surprise at her having 
never visited White Ladies ; and he acted on both, 

“ Lucille, White Ladies will be ful! next month,” he said, 
with a elight smile, the next morning, looking up from his 
letters where they sat at breakfast, the sunlight fickoring 
through the screen of foliage and roses which overhung the 
Elizabethan windows. 

ce ges up eagerly, a flush on her cheeke and her lips 


Pe ‘Would you like to be with us ?” 

He spoke still with o slight smile, as of a man listlessly 
amused with the bright cuprices and easily bestowed plea- 
sures of a child. 

“ Oh, Lord Cecil 1” 

She did not say more; Valdor and his own secretary 
were strangers to her, and indulgence had never made her 
exacting, 

“ Very well, then. Plead with my mother, if she have no 
objection to do me the honor to come there and bring you 
with her.” : 

“What a fool I was to suppose he did not wish her to 
visit White Ladies! My brain must be going to dream auch 
nonsense. That lovely child bewitches me!” thought 
YValdor, as he listened. 

Two days afterwards, Strathmore left for the Continent. 
Those brief visits were all he, a foreign minister, spared 
to Silver-rest; he was seldom fatigned—never alone; he 
was absorbed in the keen contest for power, and lived, 
mis wae 2 week's retirement, in the fullness of the 
world, 

‘Valdor remained; all that he needed to see or do at 
Torlynge could have been and done in a week's time, 
but ie stretched it over almost to the time at which Btrath- 
more would be at White Ladies, and he should go thither 
with the rest of the autumn guests. Tne French noble had 
no pastoral tastes: “Hors de Paris, hors du monde,” was 
most essentially his creed ; the sounding of the seas and the 
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soft wild beanty of the western coast had no music and no 
charm for him; a viveur, 9 siate-conspirator, a man of 
fashion, he was custom: wearied and impatient at a day’s 
detention in any other world than his own. Yet he stayed 
on, in, or near the solitudes of Silver-rest. 

He was captivated by the child-beauty, the spiritual, 
unconacious loveliness, which he had first seen among the 
lilies of the valley, flowers whose grace, fragility and delicacy 
were like her own. He was at once enchained and held in 
check by it ; to Lucille he could not speak of love, or even 
of compliment, as he wonld have done to others—they 
seemed profanation ; yet he began to feel for her a far 
holicr and more enduring tenderness than he, o wit and a 
voluptuary, had before known. She was silent with him ; 
except with those whom she knew well, shc had something 
of the soft shyness of the half-tamed fawn, and her nature 
‘was onc of those poctic, introspective, deeply thoughtful, and 
meditative far beyond their years, which speak but to few, 
and only find utteranee when moved by the voice that they 
respond to, as the /Eolian chords only echo to the touch of 
certain winds. But it was this which was newest to bim, it 
gave him much to conquer, and he saw that whoever would 
win to hor heart must never startle it rudely from its inno- 
cent rest, but wind his way gently and slowly. He felt aa 
both Strathmore, a cold and negligent Statesman, and Caryl, 
8 romantic and unworn youth, had equally done, that “love” 
was no word to whisper to Lucille, and that, grasped too 
quickly or too boldly, the sensitive plant would surely close 
and recoil, 

But Vaidor had never failed, and his nature was sanguine ; 
therefore he stayed on near Silver-rest, and learned a purer 
passion than he had ever known, while he listened to the 
Young girl's voice that was low and sweet as the lulling of 
the seas; or watched her, himself unseen, where she sat 

ing on the changing face of the waters, with the deep 
mhedor of ivy-hong rocks above, and sunlit lande stretching 
before her ; or heard her songs rising in mellow evenit 
nir, with some sad, wild German legend or rich ‘cathedral 
chant for their burden ; or won her to speak to him of the 
things in which her eyes and her heart—thoxe at once of a 
Reet and a child, an artist and a dreamer—found beauty and 
light: the silvery flash of a seagnil’s wing, a bird resting 
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on a heather 7, & crested wave leaping in the light, a 
trailing coil of foret leaves, ie oe 

Strathmore had made provision for the early, guileleas, 
hesitating love of the boy Nello ; he had made none—could 
have made none—against the more subtle, more eloquent, 
and more tutored tenderness of the ran who had been beaide 
him when he had slain hor father, while in the west the sun 
had set in the dead years Jong gone. 


CHAPTER XLY. 
“ SEIZED, IN THE NAME OF THE EMPEROR.” 


Ir was past midnight, in the salon aw dewridme, in the 
Rue Beanjon. 

The lights were many, and in their dazzle the warm 
nuances, the rose-tendre hues, the ormolu, the mirrors, the 
amoking-couches, made an enticing fourberia della srena in 
its own florid, demi-monde style, he air was heavy with 
*the odors of the wine from the supper-room, whose fulding- 

rs stood open, and with the perfume of that ehillum 
which was a specialty of the Rue Beaujon,.and which some 
who smoked it averred to be delicious na Monte Christo’s 
hatchis. Two or three tables stood about the room, and 
round each were grouped some half-dozen men, young 
attachés, soldiers, bankera, Englishmen, or nouveaux-riches, 
few if any of them over thirty, come wanting ten years of it, 
and all flush of money, or they would have found no entrance 
there. At one table they were playing Trente ct Un, at the 
other Trente et Quarante, at a higher maximum then is 
permitted at Baden, gros jeu, where the colors revolved and 
the gold heaps changed swift as thought in a dizzy whirl, 
and swifter than the thoughts of many could follow them. 
For the gaming which is forbidden publicly will, like every 
other dangerous instinct, be indulged in eecresy ; and the 
play in the Rue Besujon was ily sought after suppers 
that left the pulse heated with fiery wines and the reason 
little able to baffle the intricacies of hazard ; and had made 
many a career beggared and ruined, ending in the Faubourg 
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@Enfer with crossing-sweeper’s where it had in 
the Boulevard des Capucines with s thousand-franc break- 
fast ; and cansed not a few lives to cease by a pistol-shot in 
the Bois de Vincennes, or an over-dose of morphine in the 
gray carly dawn, 

the play was at its highest, the stakes enormons, the 
gold on the tables flashed and glittered under the light 
which was thrown back from the rose hangings and the 
gilded walls ; the heavy odors of the wines filled the air 
with an intoxicating aroma, and the wreaths of smoke still 
curled in spirit vapor, though the hookahs had been left, 
while now and then the hazard went on in a dead silence, 
only broken by the formula of the cards; and oftener was 
played in a mad whirl, a reckless, dizzy rotation, in the 
noises of wild jesta and riotous laughter, and unbridled 
licence of words from brains hall! drunk. 

And she who was the evil Circe of this evil Avernus, 
with a glance would turn attention from the cards, till— 
too Iate—the stuke was lost ; or with a smile would daze 
and dazzle some novice till his gold poured in showers into 
the bank ; or with some gay mot, which still rang with 
something of the old moqueur, bewitching wit, would raise 
laugh at the right moment, till her confederate—whoe 
played croupier for the nonce—-raked in by rouleaux the 
money of the tyros. “Men who tempt, and women who 
are tempted!” So runs the old hackneyed, maudlin, 
threadbare dictum, much akin to the time-worn opticism 
which runs, “the Catholics who persconted, and the Re- 
formers who were martyred ;” as if there were not six of 
the one and six of the other! Pshaw! leave formularies 
aside, good world, and open your cyes. Women, from Eve 
downwards, have been First Tempters, and the tempters 
among them make up half the ranks of their sex, subtle 
wooera and destroycrs of their hundreds. 

In this light, with the bloom of art upon all her face, 
and the lustre of art lent to her eyes, with mock diamonds 

littering where once the costly sapphires of a peeress had 
fain, with the enamel! covering the deep haggard lines, and 
asmile haunting the lips with the mocking shadow of its 
od ieeeealy witchery, there was oe ae still ; 
tl -—without its youth ; though wrecked most 
beeches those who had known her in the years of 
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her glory; though fearful in the story which it told—to 
those who paused to read it. There was loveliness still, 
though a wretched travesty of that which once had been ; 
though justly and troly looking on it she cried oat in her 
bitterness, “0, my lost beauty! my lost beauty!” since 
none who remembered what Marion Vavasour once had 
been, and despised the wreck, remembered and despised as 
utterly as she ; for this woman, who was without remorse 
for her work or conscience for her crimes, had ceaseless 
tnizery for the social degradation which denied her Pride, 
and for the encroaching years which left her without Power, 
since these had been her gods, omnipotent and beloved, 
and were now drifted from her reach for ever, never again 
to be recovered. 

The Mistress of Paria, who had beheld Grecce rise in 
arms at the havoc of her loveliness, flung to the ribald, 
brutal crowds of the common soldiery, would not more 
bitterly have felt her degradation than did this woman, 
For though sensual, merciless, frail, and fatal as She who, 
in the verse of Mechylur, comes with Death and Havoc 
following on her loveliness, she had Joved to veil her infi- 
delities in poetic grace, she had loved to have her foot on 
the bent neck of a prostrate world ; and now—now—she 
sickened at herself ; not for her guilt, but for her humilia- 
tion ; not for the decp stain upon her soul, but for the 
Broken. seeptre, her jvered crown, her rent ond trampled 

urples, 

Toit not this, and no better than this, which now and 
again — for Remorse? yet which is no more Re- 
morse than its twin-brother, trembling Fear, is trae Repent- 
ance, 

Remorse Marion Vavasour never knew, and never could 
know ; but anguish for her own lost omnipotence she did. 
She knew it now ; to-night, while the noisy langhs echoed 
about her, and the reeking fumes filled the air of her 
salon. Oh! bitterness of bitterness! she, into whose 
presence sovereigns had humbly sucd to come, could not 
Tesent the coarsest word that was uttered in her presence ; 
she, at whose feet princes had vainly knelt, while states- 
men paled before the beanty of her smile, must tempt, and 
court, and seek these unfledged youths, these nameless 
idlers, whose witless profanities fouled the ear which had 
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once listened to the wit and delicate flattery of 
monarchs—whose slighting glance ‘contemptuonsly leered 
upon the face whose ity once had been the theme of 
courts, the hymned of Prince and poet, the torch which lit 
whatever it passed, to love, and feud, and madness, SHE! 
who had ruled the ralers of the earth, could now be slighted 
by the lowliest, And deadlier than sackcloth and ashes, 

hempen cord and sheet of penitence, were the rouge 
upon her cheek, the laughter upon her lips, the mock gem 
pon her breast, to this woman whose fastidious pride, 
whose victorions sway, whose aristocratic grace, whose ca~ 
pricious, imperious will had been haughty and dear to her 
as those of any anointed queen. 

At was long past midnight ; the play was fast and furious; 
the stakes of frightful enormity ; the gamestera now and 
then drank down fiery daughts of fierce Roussillon, or 
above-proof Cognac, or poisonous Absinthe, and went, 
madder than before, to the whirl; the light flashed back 
from the rose hangings and gilded ornaments on to the 
faces of the cards and the heaps of gold; and now the 
game went on in a riotous chorus of jest and laughter, and 
now in the dead silence of high-strung excitement, while 
here and there fell a muttered oath, or twitching li 
turned pale, as a million of francs was swept away on the 
turn of color, or the hazard of a card. 

Suddenly on the pancls of the door, came a loud summons 
ag at the gates of a barricade, thundering, impatient—and 
many of the gamblers, their brains besotted and their reason 
whirling with the delirium of play, scarce heard and did 
not note it, but he who played as croupier grew pale, and 
with a rapid sign began to aweep away the piles of lonia, 
while she, the Priestess of the Pandemonium, who ere thia 
had slaughtered human lives with her skilled lie, and sent 
@ mumerer out to work her vengeance with cruel, unfalter- 
ing falsehood, stood in the gaslight with the unreal smile 
arreated upon her lips, and her cheek quivering slightly 
‘under its rouge. 

She knew that the Rouge-ct-Noir of the Rue Beanjon 
‘was discovered beyond concealment at last. 

Sharp and swift upon the summons for admittance, the 
door was buret open by instraments which wrenched and 
splintered all the intricate locks and bara for those little 
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scrupulous of ceremony or tolerant of delay ; the gaud: 
fon pre was thrust aside by rough hands, which 
daahed down all the barricades behind it; the 
salon and its privacy were invaded, the police filled the 
chambers. 

“De la t de PEmpéreur!” said a voice serene, in- 
flexible, os fland as though it gave a welcome salutation, 
as frigid as though it pronounced a sentence of death, 
Confusion, riot, tumult, execration arose péle-méle; the 
stakes were seized, the doors were closed so that no egresa 
‘was possible; the tables were overturned, the croupiers 
dashed wildly here and there, trying to get to covert like 
a fox ran close by the pack ; sone of the gamblers, their 
brains dizzy with the chillum and the wine, stared stupidly 
and helplessly at the seizure ; others, cursing and Dlaxphem. 
ing, sprang ‘at the gold and cards, swore they were but 
playing at Boc with three francs as their maximum, and 
offered bribes at any rates with insane engerncss to havo 
the thing kept dark. And while his subordinates secured 
the cronpiers and the stakvs, and other officials quietly 
took down the names and the addrcasce of all present, the 
inspector approached the mistress of the salon, and, with 
the same tranquil and inflcible courtesy, arrested her in 
the name of the Emperor. . 

And, for tho moment, losing her self-possession, her 
presence of mind, her swift invention, and her ready diplo- 
macy, the hideous contrast of her present and her past 
smote on her through the darkness of cvil years and the 
callousness of a soul unsexed ; aud sho writhed from under 
the official’s touch as from hencath that of an adder, and 
gazed at him with the wild stare of a hunted animal hard- 
pressed, and, wringing her white and delicate hands, langhed 
a shrill, terrible, mocking laugh: 

“The Emperor—the Emperor! ‘In the name of the 
Emperor!’ What! are the years come back when I was 
his guest and he mine? Does he remember how often he 
sat at my table, that he summons me now to his Court? 
To the’ Tuileries? To the Tuileries? Of couree! these 
diamonds are fit for the Tuileries !” 

Rending the false jewels from her bosom and her hair, 
she cast them on the floor and trod upon them with her 
foot, those miserable symbols and insignia of her fall, 
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rushing them to glass, and langhing all the 
wa at Uriet instant of ponsionate if f ghastl 

in that in passionate misery, of ly 
irony, something of her old resistless of her old im- 
perious pride, returned as she wrested herself back from 
the official’s grasp, and stamped into shining duet the 
worthless gems, while above the uproar round the gaming- 
table, above the clash of the gold as the police the 
stakes away, above the oaths of the startled, half-drank 

esters, rang that laugh, once silvery as music, now 
Jarred and dissonant. 

“To the Tuileries! Of course !—to the Tuileries! My 
diamonds are fit for a Court !” 

And the superintendent, smiling slightly, took no note 
or heed of this delirious despair, and svemed neither to 
have seen nor heard it, but, proceeding without pause or 
hesit with his errund, arrested her. For what she 
said had not even a meaning to him; he had heard of her 
but ander her last alias and nom de guerre; he knew her 
but ag o prisoner who had transgressed the law, and Mariou 
‘Vavasour had no power now—not oven to make the world, 
which is swift to forget, remember her past. 

‘And this is the last step into the abyss of oblivion, when 
none even pause to recall what we tere. 

As a voiture de remise bore her, in close escort, from tho 
doors of the house in the Rue Beaujon, arrested on the 
proven charge of having a private gambling-hell every mid- 
hight in her salon, the vebicle was stopped in its progress 
a Jittle further down the street by carriages which blocked 
the way. Tlie blind of the window nearest her was but 
haif drawn, and she, who had now recovered her com- 

re, her finesse, and her dissimulation, leaned forward 
‘ag though to show how little moved she was by the charge 
ageinat her by watching the night with idle amusement. 

‘he carriages which arrested the vehicle, stood before the 
residence of a French Prince, not enclosed by a court-yard, 
the doors standing wide open, as the guests dispersed after 
a State entertainment of more than ordinary magnificence. 
Descending the broad fight of steps which was lined on 
either side by lacqueys, and lighted to the brightness of 
noon, came the English Minister for whom the eqpipege 
waited, the gas shining on the ribaud which his 
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breast and the orders and stara which glittered there, and 
falling on his face—a face of pride, of dominance, of suc- 
cesefal and imperious power. 

And Marion Vavasonr, looking on him thus, shivered 
with the thirst of an impotent vengeance, and drooped her 
head upon her hands with a bitter moan of chained and 
baftled hatred. 

He lived in riches, in dignity, in honor, with bis name 
on the lips of the world, and the cup of his ambition filled 
to the brim and crowned ; while she !—— 

“Oh, Heaven!” she whispered, passionately, through her 
clenched teeth, “ will the hour sever come when I can strike 
him in his power and his arrogance? Will the day never 
dawn when Pohall say back in his ear, ‘Such merey 8 you 
gave, I give to you!’” 

And in the warm summer night in the Paris strect they 

d each other thus as the carriages rolled on: the 
jinister who went from a State-gathering, and the Arrested 
who was taken to judgment. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
“ROSES MY SECRET KEEP.” 


Warre Lavres was filled with guests, 

In the great court-yard, troops of saddle-horses, or 
carriages with their postillions and outriders splashed and 
tired, came home in the gray twilight while the dressing- 
bell rang; in the King’s Ifall covera were laid for a 
hundred guests; in the preserves a thousand head of game 
were bagged each day, yet no ground beaten twice; in 
the stately galleries trailed the sweeping dresses of 
peeresses, and under the roof of the Abbey were gathered 
not a few of those whose playthings are the policies and 
destinies of nations. For the master of White Ladies 
was in Office; and, while the dictum of the world never, 
swerved him from his own course, he was a man who 
knew to the utmost of its value the worth of being promi- 
tent in the sight of the world if you seek to lead it. 
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Rome went to Cincinnatus in his farmstead solitude ; 
‘but modern Europe would never geek a Scipio once retired 
to his Linternum. Strathmore knew this; none better; 
and while he sneered at the follies of mankind, he torned 
them to his own profit, and surrounded himeelf with 
laxury and circumstance because he recognized in them 
the most intelligible symbols of rale and power to the 
parblind sight of the masses, though he held both in 

jsdain, and in his own tastes was almost ascetic, in his 
own life almost austere. 

Therefore the gatherings at White Ladies were noted 
throughout the country ; and Strathmore was as courtly a 
host as in his carlier years; his geniua was one of those 
which, essentially facile, are never laborious; the amount 
of work done by him was vast, but it was done without 
effort; thongh ‘he never wholly laid aside the political 
harness, none saw a gleam of it through the silken eurcoat 
he wore in socicty; and whilst the chief secret of his 
power over men lay in the entire absence of sensitive 
kelf-conaciousners or Utopian ideology from his career, 
not a little attraction lay for them in the brilliant ease 
with which this ambitious and arduous career was covered, 
by the same art with which the Damascus armorers 
covered their keenest steel with the light dazzle of the 
chasing; while the chasing blinded the eyes before which 
it flashed, the cunning smiths knew that the steel cnt 
swifter passage home, 

The warm sun fell across the sward through the boughs 
of the wych-clms, and down the ruined cloisters into the 
Oriel room where he sut nt breakfast. The same purple 
hangings were behind him, with the dead gold of their 
broidered chiffre; the light fell throngh the same painted 
panes and the blazoned motto: “Slay! and spare not!” 
without, the same lengthened shadows fell across the 
award, and the same ivy-roots clung about the cloisters; 
even his own features were unaltered, the same save for 
some trace of added age, some look of haughtier power 
and of deeper melancholy, ss on the day when he whom 
ot pee loved and a hhad sat at his table, and ee 
of their temptreas and destroyer been first u iy 
And of that "day he did not even think Tacs ont of 
thousand times that fonnd him sitting thus; wear the 
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spiked band of penance long about ar loins, and they 
jail 80 learn to bear it, that they fea it fot, save when a 
sudden blow drives the iron afresh into the fleah. Could 
the Furies have pursued Orestes through many years, he 
would have grown used to the haunting troop, and would 
have learned to sloep, to rest, to labor, and to love in the 
loathed presence of the Avengers, and only at rare intervals 
would have started from his slumber to shudder at the 
accursed forms, or flee in the dead of night from the sacred 
temple, because they hunted him from rest, and pursued 
him for the blood of Clytemnestra. 

Strathmore’s life was a successful one; not a contented 
one, because his insatiate and restless ambition always 
desired wider and more irresponsible dominance than in 
this country the highest can ever wietd, and bocause all 
happiness had been stricken from his life with the hideous 
betrayal of the woman he had worshipped, of the lips for 
whose kiss he had stained his soul with guilt, But one 
of those lives which, full, grand, eminent, make “ happi- 
ness” look tame, insipid, and needless; in such o life it 
was but the few, solitary hours when silence and sleep 
were nigh, or the few rare days whon the young eyes of 
Lueilte met his own, which Remorse could claim ; for the 
rest Strathmore was the world’s, and the world his, 

There was o brilliant party gathered abgut him at break~ 
fast; English statesmen, German Princes, French nobility, 
with lovely women, whu soructimes disvussed the question 
over their orange pekoe before the dressing-bell rang, whether 
he would over marry, Negligent of their cburms, and 
wedded to public life, brilliant eyes softly wooed him, never 
to awake response; the burning passion which had once 
consumed his life seemed to have seared out every trace of 
warmer desires. After that mad, guilty, but devoted love, 
none could assail him ; the sternest ascetic who had ever 
dwelt in that Dominican Monastery was not colder to women 
than he who, beneath its roof, had been the lover of Marion 
‘Vavasour. 

With s large party he went out deer-stalking for the day 
in the foresta which belted in White Ladies, where red deer 
were abundant as in the wilds of Elmoor. The sun had 
sunk, and the windows of the gray and stately facade were 
all lit, as they returned and dispersed to their several cham- 
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hers; while Strathmore went to his own room, which fronted 
the State Apartments, which hed boon unused from the fine 
when they had harbored the loveliness which had tempted 
and betrayed him. Of her he now thought, as he eft his 
room and returned slong the corridor; one of the long line 
of windows stood open to the night, and from the gardens 
below was up-wafted the heavy, rich scent of the roses ; and 
the remembered perfume suddenly rising, made the memory 
which lay within, coiled to stillness, but never dead, 
‘ike a dreaming 
Drowsily Tit ee by sake 
‘And gnaw and gnaw hungrily, half awake.” 


It had been the love of his manhood, that single burnin, 
ion of a cold and ambitious life; and—~though chan; 
In one swift hour to deadliest hate, which had pursued her 
with unquenched and insatiate vengeance, hate which would 
have watched her still, with unrelenting gaze, starve as a 
beggar at his feet, and die of » beggar’s dole denied, when 
memory uprose, and with it burned again upon his own 
the lips which had betrayed him, and with it he beheld again 
the loveliness for which he had rent down and trampled 
under foot the lawa of God and man, the old agony uncoiled 
from its rest, and pierced his soul afresh with poisoned 


fangs. 

he had loved her, till ambition, honor, conscience, life 
itself, had all been given to her hands; he had loved her 
with delirious, ungrudging worship, that saw in her kiss his 
heaven, in her amile his world, in her will his deity; and 
that dead passion awoke, not less in hate but more, while 
yet athwart tho stretch of many years it was stricken afresh 
‘with the stroke of its betrayal, and sickened afresh over all 
its wealth wasted, its treasure mocked, its idolatrous love 
peered out—in vain, in vain!—upon that lovely, hideons, 

utiful wanton thing, upon o courtesan and an assaggina- 
tress, And it was thus it awoke now, stirred to memory by 
the odor of the roses that stole upwards on the mist throug! 
the opened window, as he passed ¢ down the solitary corridor; 
and he flung the casement to with swift hand and passionate 

tore, to shut out that sickening, haunting, mocking 
Hragranze of the flowers that Marion Vavasour had loved. 
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He—the cold, inflexible, and successful Statesman—ahud- 
dered and shrank from the mere scent of the summor- 
rosea 

A low, ringing laugh, echoi: ily on the air, startled 
the silence o the corridor; iteane fom the unused State 
Chambers! He started as ho stood by the cnsement, and 
looked up. The long passage leading thither was dully lit, 
for the gas burned low, and at its foot the opposite door of 
the State-rooms stood open, and—with a light held high 
above her head, sv that, while the arched doorway and the 
chamber behind were decp in gloom, its luminance fell uy 
her and about her, brightly shed upon her young and radiant 
face, with the bloom of childhood on the cheeks, and the 
smile of childhood stilt haunting the fuir eyes—he saw 
Ineille. 

Strathmore gazed at her, as men have gazed upon the 
spirits which, born of their own haunted memories, have 
seemed to fill the air with ull tho forme of the dead, and 
silently cited disentomb their past. 

What place had she beneath the roof of White Ladies, 
when across its threshold lay the shadow of a guilt which, 
known to her, would have turned her steps from it in loath. 
ing and in horror? The house of her father’s murderer was 
no home to harbor her dawning life and shelter her innocent 


“In that room !—in that room!” 

The words were muttered unconsciously in his throat, as 
he stood silent and motionless for the moment; to see her 
thus, and there, made the air round him teem with the 
shadows of the past, which whispered that the work, wrought 
by his own hand when it dealt out death and retribution, 
must for ever endure, the blood-stain never cffaced by expia- 
tion, the dead days ever lying in wait to devour and destroy 
the fature. 

That moment passed—the weakness was crushed down 
and conquered ; he welcomed her with kind and courteous 
words; as Lucille sprang towards him, lifting her lips for his 
caress of greeting, her face brightened still with her happy 
and melodious laugh: 

“Oh, Lord Cecil! I could not help laughing, you threw 
that window to with such 8 passionate gesture, and I had 
never seen you anything but calm, and still, and tranquil! 
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‘Whom were you angry with in thought?—not mo! T 
shall be afraid of you in future, as they say all the world 
‘ ” 


ji— 

“‘ Hush! hush!” her careless words smote him in that 
moment with keen pain; “ Lucille, you would never fear 
me, shrink from me, dread me? I have made your life too 

e looked at him surprised ; he, the haughty and arro- 
gant leader of men, sought this assurance as a boon from 
the child-ward who owed him all! But her mood was 
changed to his in an instant, her hand softly closed on his 
own, and she leaned caressingly towards him, till her hair, 
with white violets woven in it, brushed his breast, and her 
deep loving eyes were uplifted to his: 

“J fear you! Oh, never, never! Whom can Lucille love, 
and honor, and trust to, save her guardian who has filled, 
and more than filled, the place of all she lost?” 

He drew her gently to him, and kissed her brow, re- 
covering the self-command which for one moment, had been. 

en : 

“Think of me always so—always ; as one who has striven 
to supply to you your father’s loss, and to fulfil your father’s 
trust, But how came you here, Lucille? I did not know 
you were at the Abbey. My mother left the dey of your 
arrival uncertain.” 

“We came an hoar ago. Lady Casticmere felt so much 
better, and J was so impatient to see you and White Ladies, 
What a stately place it is! I love its gray, solemn, time- 
wor ,Standenr. Take me all over it—now, will you— 
now?” 

‘The earnestness, too deep and thoughtful for her years, 
with which she had spoken of her trust and love for her 
guardian had pasecd away; now she was only a child, used 
to the gratification of every bright caprice and aérial fancy 
as she looked up at him with longing in her eyes and eager- 
nneas upon her lips. 

He smiled: 

“Not now, Lucille; we dine at nine, and it wants only 
@ qnarter; to-morrow I will take you wherever you wish, 
But how do you come here—and alone? The rooms where 
you were are never used. They have not given you those 
chambers, surely ?” 
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He spoke with impatien t anxiety; he could not have had 
her rest ‘here! She laughed amusedly: 

“T lost my way! When I was dressed, I sent Babette to 
ask Ledy Castlemere some question for me, and she was 80 
long gone that I grew tired, and thought I would go myself. 
But 1 could not find the room so well as I fancied ; I missed 
it among all these passages, and found myself wandering in 
those chambers. Why are they never used?” 

Strathmore avoided answer. 

“You must not wander alone about White Ladies till 

ya know its intricacies, my dear. Yon may very easily 
jose yourself. I will take Pies to my mother now—they 
onght to have placed you close to her—and then we must 
go down to the drawing-rooms. There are plenty of people 
very desirous to see you.” 

mncille sighed a little: 

“Ah! I do not care much for strangers,” she answered 
him, as she ran up the steps, where sho had hastily set 
down her little silver lamp. 

The spaniel which he had given her in her infancy, and 
with which she had never parted, though it was now very 
old, had remained in the chamber, and she went back to 
fetch him. The dog did not come immediately to her call, 
and Strathmore, following her, stood once more in the State 
Apartments, where his step had never entered and his eyes 
never rested, through the many years which had passed 
since he had first returned to White Ladies, 

“What beautiful rooms! Why are they never used ? 
Because they are only for the Royal Family, is it? Who 
slept here last, then #” 

the spoke, holding the lamp high above her head, ao that 
ita light was shed on her young face, and flickered fitfully 
on the azure hangings, the Venetian mirrors, the gold 
services, the silk, and lace, and velvet, the costly cabinets 
near, the dark shadow afar off, where the silvery rays could 
not reach, but left half the magnificence of the room lost in 
thg darkness of the night. 

And at her innocent question he shuddered as at the 
scent of the summer-roses! His eyes glanced for one 
moment over the luxurious chamber, with its costly adorn- 
mente and ite depths of gloom, in sickening, ghastly 
memory—then they fell upon the form of Lucille, where 
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she stood in the halo of the light, one hand holding to her 
heart the little dog which had once kept its faithful vigil 
crouched in the bosom of the dead. The hideous past 
geemed to breathco through the chamber with its pesti- 
Jential odor, its avenged passions, its eternal guili—and 
he atretched his hand, and drew her with a sudden geature 
out from that unholy place. Yet his voice was tranquil 
and his smile calm as he closed the door on her, and led her 
forward : 

“Those State rooms are damp, they have been unused 
eo long; it is not wise for you to be in them at night, 
Lacille. Besides, every one will think that I have deserted 
my guests.” 

And, with the suave and graceful dignity of a courtier, 
he conducted her along the silent corridor, and down the 
broad oak staircase, in the full gleam of light, giving her 
urbane and courtly welcome beneath the rvof of White 
Ladies, where her father’s luugh had so often rung in clear 
and jorous music, and her father’s hand closed in love and 
friendship on the hand which now held hers—the hand 
which, unfaltering, had dealt him death, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
CAN OBLIVION BE BOUGHT ? 


Lois, introduced into the splendid circle gathered 
under her guardian’s roof, struck and touched all there 
with that ethereal and rare loveliness, of which its own 
unconsciousness made not the least and most common 
charm. She was stil! but a beautiful child, with all a 
child's unstudied grace, a child's artless transparency ; 
and the manner in which ehe had been reared, while it 
had given her that nameless ease which only belongs to 
high breeding, had brushed nothing from the innocence of 
a youth which had loved the birds as its friends and the 
flowers as its teachers. Her young beanty charmed those 
who approached her like music, the upward of her 
eyes, always earnest even to sadness, had for all the 
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hannting sweetness of some remembered melody, and the 
joyous gladness of a life on which no shade of sorrow 
had ever fallen, contrasted touchingly with the mournful- 
‘ness which in moments of silence stole over her face, born 
of the deep sensitive thoughts of a nature essentially 
poetic. The princes and the the statesmen and tho 
men of pleasme, staying at White Jadics did their beat 
to teach her her power by subtlest flattery aud most deli- 
cate court; they had secu nothing for years fairer than 
the way in which she listened to them in naive surprise, 
and turned from them in graceful indifference ; while the 
titled beauties, somewhat jcatous of her, yet songht hor 
with courtly kindness, and wondered among themselves 
that Strathmore, the coldest, most heartless, ond most 
ascetic Statesman of his age, had so much of gentleness 
and consideration for a young girl to whom he was merely 
mardian ; it could not be from her beauty, they thought, 

x waa he not neyligent of theirs, and of all ! 

To Lucille the sumpttous, glittering, brilliont life led 
at the Abbey seemed like a conte des fees; all had 
the spell of freshness for her, and her light luugh ran; 
under the arches of the gray cloisters, and her youthful 
steps echoed down the vust area of the banqueting-hall, 
and her eyes gazed at the Strathmore portraits, and—the 
shadow which lay across the threshold of White Ladies 
cast no shade upon this sunlit, dawning life, and the 
winds which sighed through the boughs of the monastic 
elms, and blew softly among the long grasses over her 
mother’s grave, brought her nv burden from the history 
of the lives to which her own owed birth. She was so 
happy !—life looked to her so beautifal in its still half- 
folded glories, like the illumined pictures of an uncut book, 
like the closed leaves of the passion-fower, which keeps 
its richest beauty shut in its core till the last. She was 
50 hoppy 1—for, for the first time, she was bencath the 
roof of Strathmore ; she saw him daily, hourly ; she was 
always in his presence, or watching for it ; she could sit 
and listen to him while he spoke with his guests or his 
fellow ministers, never of hearing the yoice which, 
chill in ite very ‘harmony to the ear of others, to here was 
the sweetest and most mellow music that it knew, And 
her young heart, childlike in its purity, but far beyond 
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childhood and beyond | oath, in the vivid depth of all it 
felt, cherished as the life of its life, her love and reverence 
for him to whose guardianship her father had bequeathed 
her. From her earliest years she had clang with a strange 
affection to Strathmore ; while yct so young that com 
hension of his career was impossible to her, she 
delightedly listened to all who would tell ber_of his great. 
ness ; she loved to think how much she owed to him, and 
how deep must have been his friendship for her father 
that he took this care for her. All that was powerful, 

merous, and grand in his character drew her to him ; all 

at was darker was veiled from her; she thought it as 
stainless as it was unrivalled, and the fair, fond dreams 
of a poetic imagination had clung about him as their centre 
till that affection had become the religion of her life. It 
seemed as thongh the love which her father had borne to 
him had been tranamitted to her ; natures such as Strath. 
More's are not seldom those on which most love is 
lavished. 

“What are you so absorbed in, Lucille?” asked one 
of the women staying there, a certain lovely leader of the 
fashion. 

Lucille, half lying on acouch in the library, resting her 
head on her hand, looked up with a smile : 

““T was reading ‘Indiana’” 

Lady Chessville laughed, and turned to Strathmore, 
who had just entered the library with the Duke of Beau- 
voir, his son the Murquis of Bowdon, the Prince de Vélme, 
and Valdor : 

“Tord Cecit! here is Lucille absorbed in ‘Indiana’ Do 
you permit that as her guardian ?” 

Strathmore smited as he approached : 

“Lucille will not be harmed by Georges Sand, Lady 
Chessville : Rousseau or De Kock would leave no stain 
here ; the soil must be fit ere impure plants will take root. 
Stilt—you are right. Where did you find that book, my 
dear? It is not my edition, I think ?” 

Lucille looked at the cover : 

“No; there are not your arms on it. F found it in my 
room ; it amused me, and so 1 brought it down. There ig 
name on the title-page, though the ink is faded. Look! 
“Bertie Erroll” Who was he!” 
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Bhe held the book up to him, her hand on tho faded 
writing, her eyes raised to his, and a sharp agony struck 
him again like the stab of a mortal blow, for the remorse of 
this man was great and deathless. 

Bat his smile did not change, not a muscle of hie face 
moved, and he took the volume without even a moment's 
hesitancy, carelessly glancing at the title-page : 

“Yes, it is one of Erroll’s: he was a friend of mine. 
Keep the book if it amuse you, Lucille.” 

Lucille saw no difference from his habitual manner, 
which, when others were with them, was always gentle 
but cold. Lady Chessville connected nothing with the 
name, for she had been a child at the time of that tragedy 
in the Deer Park of the Boia, and the world had long since 
forgotten that darker story of ita successful Minister's 
earlier manhood, Beauvoir, a good-hearted, kindly man, 
whispered to Lord Bowdon as they went out : 

“ He shot that very fellow Erroll through the heart years 

about a notorious woman, and now s)xaks of him like 
that! Bosom friends, too, they were ! Able man, Strath- 
more, very able, but cold as ice and cruel as a Borgia. 
Don’t know what remorse is!” 

So byatanders judge! —_Valdor alone noted, to judge dif- 
ferently, the singular indifference, the perfect tranquillity 
with which Strathmore spoke Erroll’s name and looked upon 
his writing ; he had seen them preciscly as calm, precisely 
as negligent an hour before sunset, when he went out witl 
a murderer's resolve, brutal and inflexible, in his heart ; he 
had so seen them when the sun had sunk, and the murderer 
had stooped to sever the golden lock from the trailing hair 
of the dead man. By one of those instincts which the mind 
cannot trace, but which it involuntarily follows, it struck 
him that Strathmore had spoken thus for the sake of Lucille ; 
he would not have thought it needful to have assumed such 
complete indifference towards Erroli’x memory merely for 
men who knew how Erroll met his death, and would have 
rather regpected him more than less for some show of re- 
membrance also. From that hour she became associated 
with the memory of Erro]l in Valdor’s thoughts; he felt 
convinced that the cause of Sirathmore’s care for his ward 
arose in some way or other from her connection with 
the man whom he had elaughtered in cold blood: and 
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‘Valdor was keen, hot, eager in the scent, for all concern- 
ing Lucille had interest for him, this gnileless beantifal 
child, reared in seclusion by the Englieh shores of the 
Atlantic, 

Strathmore caw this interest, saw it in Valdot as in many 
others ander his roof, throughout those antumnal weeks, and 
it woke anger in him wherever their glances fell on her, or 
their words made her eyes grow dark and wistful in half- 
shrinking, half-disdainful surprise, as they whigy subtle 
atteries in her ear. Anger which was twofold: first, be- 
cause they would rapidly destroy the unworn freshness and 
the innocence, earnest whilst it was childlike, which were 
beautiful to him in her ; Jast, and more, because each might 
be one who would wake her heart from its rest and imperil 
its peace, He had sworn to make his atonement by securing 
her happincas at whatever cost ; he had looked on hers as 
the life on which bung his single power of expiation, How 
contd he reenro her happiness when once she should have 
been taught to place it in the hands or embark it in the love 
of any one of those who sought to dispel her childhood b 
their honeyed whispers? Strathmore, who held that Will 
can work what it chooser, and who, in the arrogance of & 
great intellect, conceived that le could mould fate like potter's 
clay, folt passionate impotence as he realized that the work 
of his atonement might bo wrested from him incomplete, 
and dashed to pieces before his eyes, And it was here that 
the haughty error of his soul lay ; his remorse was holy in 
its intense contrition, its sincere agony ; but he did not seck 
its expiation in that humility and self-doubt which a great 
guilt may well leave npon the proudest and most self-sns- 
taincd nature ; he had set it before him as he had set the 
ambitions of his public life, a3 » purpose to be wronght by 
his own hand, und effected by ns own furesight end his own 
will, guarded by him alone from all chance of miscarriage, 
all touch of opposites will, all danger of human accident, as 
hia strength of atecl and his un lous force bore down 
all that was antagonistic to him, and pioneered his road to 

wer. Prostrate and cbastened by a stricken remorse, he 
fad vowed to fulfil the trnet bequeathed him an hundred- 
fold beyond all which that trust enjoined ; but to the 
fulfilment of his oath he hed risen in the same spirit with 
which he had dealt ont death and meted vengeance ; 
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and to mould what form it would, and still conceived that 
ate woud bend and bow to his haughty flat: “J will 
ais!” 

“ You gave me leave to hope; but what chance of hope, 
1, is there for me with all these?” anid young Caryil, 
itterly, one day, as he glanced at the knot of titled and 
‘mous men gathered about Lucille in the cedar drawing- 
om. 

Strathmore had extended his invitation to the young man, 
ue to his promise, to give him opportunity to advanco hia 
ve on her affection, for he was scrupulously just, and never 
oke his word in private or public matters. 

Strathmore smiled—that smile under which young Caryll 
need as under the eut of a knife : 

“TI gave you leave to hope, certainly ; it is for you to 
ve your hope a basis. I never told you J deemed it well 

led ; but you should know how to muke 1t so. If you 
ve Bo little of the necessary love-lore, I cannot help you ; 
west pas & moi!” 

“ Bat—but how, when she has so many to teach her her 
wer—— ?” began the youth, hesitatingly. 

Strathmore raised his eyebrows: 

‘¢How!’ If you be such a novice in the art, it is wiser 
1 should abandon it altogether.” « 

He spoke with that slight laugh which was more chill 
im most men’s sneer; but, though his words had stung 

nephew as the young alone can be stung by the light 
itempt of a man of the world, Strathmore’s disdain for 

2 was not unmixed with a wish that his suit might 

sper. If Lucille’s heart was fastened on young Caryll’s 

e, and could be content in it and with it, his happiness 

yht be more surely and safely secured than with those 

te brilliant in station, who now songht her, and over his 
hew, who would be his debtor, and whose career would 
moulded and checked by him, he would have still a sway, 

‘te, if she wedded any other, he would lose his influence 

her and over her life for ever. Yet the same bitterness 

ch had arisen when his mother had first spoken of mar- 

’e for her, rose in him now, as he looked across to where 

stood in the conservatories, caressing a Poeht pimmesed 

|, and trying to lure another from the topmost bonghs of 
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an orange-tree, too absorbed in her wayward favourites to 
be scaeeons of the glances bent upon her by the group 
aroun 

“Can they not let her alone for a few brief years, at 
Teast ?” he mused, with an acrid impatience : “That bird’s 
wing which Brushes her, fi _ fitter cateea Se them than 
men’s kisses. Marriage! Faugh !—it is profanity to speak 
of—to think of—for her !” ™ f 

“ Strathmoro, if you are disengaged just now, give me 
five minutes,” said the Duke of Beauvoir, touching him on 
the arm at that moment. 

Hie Grace was a heavy, cheery, generous gentleman, to 
whom Mark Jane Express panegyrics on his prize short- 
horns were dearer than European encominms on his policies, 
and who in the Cabinet was utterly under the lead of his 
subtle and astute colleague, though the reins were so excel- 
Jently managed that he was wholly unconscious of his own 
docile obedience. 

“T want to talk Ww you about a merely personal matter,” 
went on the Duke, as Strathmore led the way into the 
Dilliard-room, just then empty ; “ in fact, about your young 
ward, Mademoirclle de Vocqsal. Have you any marriage 
in view for her ?” 

“ None, my dear Duke.” 

“ Well! Bowdon has Jost his head about her,” went on 
hia Grace, in his usual sans facon, good-humored style, 
which flung dignity to the winds as humbug, and yet somehow 
or other never entirely lost it: “Never saw him go much 
in love in my life! You've remarked it, of course, ch? He 
has asked me to-day to speak to you. In point of fact, I 
should be very glad to sce him married myself, and I have so 
high an esteem for Lady Custlemere, that I should have 
been perfectly satisfied if 1 had known nothing more than 
that the young lady he sought had been reared under her 
tutelage, ao I told him that I would mention the matter to 
you this morning. I presume the alliance would have your 
concurrence ?” 

“ A more brilliant one it would be impossible to find for 
her! You do me the highest houor in soliciting her hand 
for Lord Bowdon,” answered Strathmore, with his suave, 
chill courtesy, which was never startled into surprise as it 
‘was rarely warmed into cordiality: “His proposals, then, 
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have your foll sanction? May I ask what haa been said on 
the subject to my ward ?” 

“ Nothing !—nothing definite at least. She is ao exceed- 
ingly young—not brought out, indeed—that Bowdon and I 
both concurred in seeking her hand from you first. Will 
you mention it to her as you think best ?” 

“ With pleasure. We may postpone, then, any farther 
digcussion of your wishes or mine until we are aware how 
Mademoieelle le Voogsal receives your most flattering pro- 


«© How?” 

His Grace looked fairly astonished—a little amazed 
Moreover ; it was so very new 9 suggestion to him that 
his son, the future Duke of Beauvoir, could possibly be 
rejected ! 

Strathmore smiled, that suave, courtly smile which 
always a little worried his noble colleague: 

“ Mv dear Beauvoir, I need not soy that alliance with 
your House surpasses tho most aplendid aspirations which 
my ward could have indulged in for herself, or my mother 
and I, as her guardians for her; at the samo time, I do 
not prejudge Lucille’s anawer, since I should never seek 
to sway her inclination. But there is little fear, doubtless, 
of what that answer will be; Lord Bowdon could not woo 
in vain.” 

His Grace’s pride and consternation were both soothed, 
and he passed on to speak further of his proposals in his 
son’s name with that hearty aw point, straighlforwardness, 
which in the Cabinet made so strong a contrast to the 
fine finosges and inscrutable reticence of one who, from hig 
earlicst years of public life, had recognized the essential 
art of success to he in knowing “ how to hold truth, and~ 
how to withhold it.” 

“T must be the first, then, to taint her mind with Mmar- 
riage offera!” thought Strathmore ; “ Rank more brilliant 
could not be given her; every woman in England will envy 
her her lot; he is a handsome, amiable, inoffensive—fool ! 
Such men make the kindest husbands. There will be no 
fear for her happiness, if—if—she love him. And yet, 
that soft, delicate, innocent life! Good God! it is defile- 


ment!” 
‘The thoughts flitted, shaped, through his mind; 
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the me otter of the Duke's alliance hel Sra him with 
keen, though vague pain—the same pain, but more intense, 
which had amitten him when his mother hed first, spoken of 
Lucille’s future. Young Caryll’s love for her had been some 
distant thing, viewed by him with some contempt, and sub- 
ject to long probation; he had not realized it in connection 
with her; but the Duke’s words bad sct sharply and vividly 
before him the inevitable certainty that, ere long, the loveli- 
nese to which so many testified would be sought and claimed 
in marriage, and that, once given to another, his right over 
the life which he alone now protected, and directed, must 
pee ‘utterly and for ever from him. She might be happy in 
er husband’s home, and in that happiness he would hav 
no share; looking on it, he would no longer see in the 
beauty of her days the symbol of his own atonement; or— 
she might be wretched in the union which bonnd her, or in 
the grief of a wronged womunhood, and he would be power- 
lesa to give her frecdom and consulation, and must see the 
life he had sworn to the dead to keep her unstained and 
unshadowed, consume hopelessly before his sight! 

To the man who, high in power and arrogant in strength, 
had a scornful unbclicf in the power of Circamstance to 
overthrow Kerolve, the sense of the impotence of his will 

was as bitter as it was strange. For the moment, 
maddened hy it, he felt tempted to exert his title as her 
guardian to forbid all marriage for her, all love for her; 
but this, again, he was foreed to surrender; to secure her 
happiness, free choice must be left her, in thet which, 
thwarted, often makes the misery of o Jife; and Strath- 
more’s nature, merciless to others, was one to the full as 
infleaible to himself in any ordeal self-chosen, any sacrifice 
self-imposed, lt smote him with pain, with aversion, with 
loathing, to be the first to speak to her of what must lead 
her across that boundary ehe had told him wistfully she 
feared to pass, which oftentimes parts Childhood from 
‘Womanh by a single step. He revolted from his office; 
but it devolved on him as her guardian; as such he had 
accepted it, and went to feifil it. 

As he descended before dinner, he saw her upon the 
terrace leaning over the parapet in the warm glow of the 
western light, which slanted across the broad flight of 
steps, and fell about her where she stood; strange contrast, 
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in the bright and edrial glow of ber youth, to the gray, 
monastic walls of the Gothic facade behind her, and the 
dark massed branches of the cedars above her head. 

He approached her, and laid bis hand gently on her hair, 
turned simply back from her brow in its rich, silken waves: 

“« Where are your dreams, Lucille?” 

She looked up, and the warm hght, which ever came 
there at his nce, beamed upon her face: 

“T was thinking of all those who have lived and died 
here; of all the histories thoac gry stones could speak ; 
of all the secrets which lie shrouded in those woods since 
they saw the Druidic sacnfices, and heard the chant of the 
white-robed Dominicans ;—the dead days seem to rise from. 
their graves, and tell me all that is buried with them.” 

She spoke only in the fanciful imagination which loved 
to wander in the poctic mysterics of the past, but her words 
aow, as often, struck him with that deadlicst Nemesis of 
wime—the doom which compels the guilty to hear rey h 
n every innocent speech, and feel a blow on uphealed 
vounds, in what withont that remembered sin had been but 
yay jeat or soft caress. 

“You are too imaginative, Lucille,” he said, quickly: 
‘Why dream of that dark past, of unholy sacrifice and 
neensate superstition? The past hag nothing to do with 
‘ou; live in your own fair present, my child.” Your sunny 
ea-shore 81 you better than the monastic gloom of 
TE wi ae 

lit er bright, : 

“Qh! I love White Ladies Dest” 
“Surely? But Silver-rest is your home?” 
“Yes; but this is yours.” 
He smiled; all expression of her affection was dear to 
im, not becanse affection was ever necessary to him, but 
ecanse hers was like the m and purification of his 
‘ime. Then the office which he came to execute, recurred 
» him; they were slone, no living thing near save the 
ver, which were crossing the 5 in the distance, and 
te peacock trailing his gorgeous train over the fallen rose~ 
aves on the marble pavement. But tbat solitude might 
2 broken any second; he employed it while it lasted: 

“Laucilie! you may command another home from to-day, 

you will.” 
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Her eyes turned on him with s surprised, 
look, while » happy smile played about her lips: 

* Another home! What do I want with one, Lord 
Ceci?” 

* Many will offer one.” = 

The surprieed wonder in her eyes deepened, ahe looked 
at him hesitatingly, yet amused stall: 

“T do not mndevstand you.” 

A curse rose in his throat on those who made him destroy 
the yet lingering childhood, and awaken thoughts whi 
he himself would have bidden sleep for ever. 

“TI am not speaking in enigmes, Lucille; I tell you 
merely a necessary truth,” he answered her gravely: “As 

our gaardian I have the disposal of your future; of that 
fature those who love you will each seek the charge ; it is 
for you, not me, to decide to whom it is finally entrusted. 
His Grace of Beauvoir has to-day sought your hand from 
me for his son. What answer shall I return to Lord 
Bowdon?” 

Her eyes had been fixed wistfully on him as he spoke, as 
if scarcely comprehending him ; at the clearness of his last 
words a blush, the firet he had seen there, flushed her 
cheeks, her lashes drooped, her lips parted, but withoat 
apeech, and he fancied that she shuddered slightly. 

His task revolted him, he loathed it yet more in execn- 
tion than in upticipation; but Strathmore let no trace of 
repugnance appear, he addressed her calmly aud gravely, 
as befitted one who filled to her, in her eyes and the 
world’s, her father's place: 

“J do not need to tell you, Lucille, that such an alliance 
is almost the highest in the country, and one of the most 
brilliant it would be possible to command. His father telle 
me thet Bowdon loves you as much even as the fancy of 
youth can wish to be loved. To exaggerate the rank of 
the etation you would fill would be impossible, and your 


pit 

" ‘Ob hnsh! hush !—it seems so etrange.” 

‘The words were spoken rapidly under her breath, and 
almost with an accent of terror, while the finsh was hot 
on her cheek, and her head was drooped and lightly 
tamed from him; it might be the startled shy of 
girlish love, the momentary agitation of a flat Pride ; 
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he took it for these, and a pein, keen and heavy, emote 
him, and made his tone more cold, though aa caim and 
bin re heretofore, as he went on: 

“Nay, you must hear me, Lucille. I but repeat to you 
what the Duke has said, and it is no light matter to be 
dismissed hastily either way. I am no ambassador of 
@ love-tale; but I should err gravely in the place I 
hold towards you, if I did not put fully before you 
the eminence of tho rank for which your hand is sought, 
and the splendor of the alliance into which you may now 
enter——” 

He pansed suddenly, for she turned towards him with 
@ swift movement and that carcesing grace with which 
ag a little child upon the aca-shoro she had leaned against 
him, thinking she had done wrong to touch a stranger's 


log: 

“Hush ! you pain me. Why do you speak to me ao? 
Ange tired of me, Lord Cecil?” 

e color was still warm in her face, but her eyes, as 
they questioned his, were pleading and reproachful, and 
there was a naive plaintiyeness in the words and in the 
action, with which she turned and clung to him, which 
touched him, even while they struck him with a sense of 
keen relief, of vivid pleasure; it would have cost him 
more than he had counted to surrender his right to gladden, 
to guide, and to control this young life; it would hava 
been the surrender of Erroll’s trust, and of his own 
atonement, 

He drew her gently towards him with that tenderness 
which existed only for hor, begotten of circumstance, while 
foreign to his nature : 

«Why does it pain you, my love? Have you heard mo 
aright ? I but speak to you of a marriage for which my 
consent has been sought, and which is so exalted an 
anexceptionable a one, that as your guardian I should be 
deeply Rameabie if I did not fully set before you all it 
offers, I should never urge your inclination, but I must 
state truly all which may await you if you accept it. 
Decide nothing hastily ; to-morrow you can give me your 
TT ck of aversion and of pain shadowed her face, she 
slung to him with that caressing reliance as natural and 
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unrestrained now as in her childhood, and lifted her eyes in 
beseeching earnestness : 

“Oh, no! Why? Whatneed? Tell thematonce that 
I could not—I could not !” 

A gledness, which had never touched his life since 
Marion Vavasour destro: it, swept over him for a 
moment at her words ; loved her for the sake and in 
the memory of the dead, and he rejoiced that he was not 

et bidden to bestow her on her lover, to give her up from 
is own keeping : 

“Ht shall be as you will, Lucille. I have no other sim 
gave your happiness. But are you sure that you know 
what you refuse ; that you may not desire to speak of it 
farther with my mother ? You are very young, and a sta 
tion 80 brilliant” 

Something proud, pained, wistfal, perplexed, which came 
into her eyes, again arrested him ; the delicate and spiritual 
nature thrank from the coarser ambitions imputed to her, 
the worldly bribe proffered to her : 

“Why do you tell me of that, Lord Cecil ?” 

“ Because it is my duty as your guardian, not because I 
think that it would sway you. I do not. Yours is a rare 
nature, Lucille.” 

His answer reassured her, and the shadow passed from 
off her face as the warm sunlight of the west fell on it, 
the smile upon her lips, go like her father’s in its gladness 
and its sunny tenderness, that it smote Strathmore as on 
the night when she had wakened from dreaming sleep on 
the bosom of her dead mother, 

“‘Then—then—whenever any others speak to you as the 
Duke has done, you will answer them without coming to 
me? You will say : ‘ Lucille has no love to give strangers, 
and needs no gnurdian save the one she has !?” 

Bote amiled, moved to mingled pain and pleasure by her 
we iB: 

*T cannot promise that, my child, for I fear they would 
not rest content with such an anewer. And, Lucille, the 
future must dawn for you as for all, and you will find other 
loves than those you now know.” 

She put her hand up to his lips to silence him, and her 
eyes grew dark and humid : 

“Never! Never! If the future would differ from the 
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wesent, I God it not dawn. Are you weat 
af Lneille, Poet Cecil, that yon would exile her to other 
care?” 

“Never ask that! I wish to God my care conld shield 
pou always.” 

‘is answer sprang from the poisoned springs of a des 
and hidden pS) she heard in it tera fare defence 
and promise for the future, as he stood resting his hand 
upon her shoulder in the evening silence, while the aun 
sank from sight behind the elm-woods, and the shadows 
of twilight stole over the terrace, where the winding waters 
glistened through the gloom, white with their countless 
‘siver-lilies, as on the night when Marion Vavasour had 
een there beside him, wooing from his lips the first words 
of that guilt-steeped love in which all the beanty of his 
manhood had heen cast and wrecked. 

Langhing in soft, childlike gaioty—for his words had 
nade her very glad, and banished even from memory the 
momentary vague pain and fear which had fallen on her, 
she searce knew why—Lucille stooped and wound her 
hands in the Inxuriance of the late roses, which still blos- 
somed in profusion over the steps and bulustrade of the 
cedar-terrace, covering the white marble with their trailin, 
feaves and scarlet petals, and filling the hir with their 
odor. Her hands wandered among them with that delight 
in their beauty which was inborn with her artistic and 
imaginative nature, and drawing one of their richest 
clusters from the rest, she held them to him in their 
fragrance : 

“T do not wonder that the Greeks and the poeta loved 
the roses best, and that the Easterns gave them to the 
nightingales as the burden of their song and the choice 
of their love! How beautiful they are—the Queen of 
Flowers I” 

The words, the action, the sight and scent of the roses, 
as she held them upward to him in the twilight, recalled, 
in gudden vivid agony, the memory of the woman who 
ee a with ni: on that aad 8 = with ie 
subtle, poetic lies wy fragrant lips, whi we the 
lower that she Toved value and sweetness in i sight, 
because their kiss had rested on its leaves ; it was among 
the roses that he had seen her in the morning light at 
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Vernongeaux ; it was among the roses that be had seen 


her in the enmmer noon, when he had her from 
death only that she might live to suffer! the flower 
was accursed in his sight. 


‘Those ecarlet roses, with their heavy fragrance and their 
clinging dews, gave him a thrill of horror as he saw them 
ina to him by the innocent hands of Lucille ; they were 
in his eyes = ‘bloodstained symbol of the assassinatress, of 

e 

With an irrepressible impulse he seized them from her, 
and threw them for away, till thoy fell bruised and scat- 
tered on the turf below. 

Her look of surprise recalled him to himself : 

“ Roses have a faint odor to me, my dear; I have not. 
your love of them,” he said, hurriedly : “ Your lilies of the 
valley become you best, Lucille; those roses have 
nothing in common with you, the flowers of orgie, of revel, 
of secrecy !” 

Sho looked at him surprised still, for she had never seen 
his tranquil repose of manner broken until now at White 
Ladies, and it seemed to her very strange that he, the 
haughty and inflexible Statesman, should be thus moved 
by the unwelcome fragrance of a few autumn roses, 

Her eyes dwelt on him wonderingly, wistfully : 

“Have I vexed you, Lord Cecil? You are not angry 
with me?” 

He passed his hand softly over her hair, deeply moved in 
that moment by the tender and pleading words : 

“No! forbid! Act as your own heart dictates, 
Lucille, and you will ever act as I would have you. I 
rejoice that you do not riek your J:fe in other hands than 
mine. Keep your beautifal youth while yon may!” 
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CHAPTER XLVI 
‘THE WiGHT WHISPER OF THE ROSES 


“80 you have sent poor Bowdon away, Lucille. It was 
very ordel, and a refusal must seem so remarkably odd to 
him!” langhed Lady Chessville, the night after, ag she 
came into the young girl’s dressing-room before the 
déshabille, The Peeress, yome end omnipotent herself, 
bi one of those women who like the beauty and grave of 
others. 

Lucille shook her head 4 Jittle disdainfully, 

“Tt is a cruelty he will scon forget." 

“Tt ia not so casy to ‘forget’ always, mon enfant, but, 
you have not learnt that ; you have nothing to blot ont,” 
paid the Countess: “Come, tell me, Lucille, how conld 
Bowdon fail to plense you? What was it you disliked in 
him? Iam curious; he is accustomed to be thought per- 
fection.” 

a did not dislike anything ; I never thought about him 
at all,’ ‘ 
woty Chessville langhed a silvery peal of hearty 


ter + 

“Poor Bowdon! if he could bat hear that! 1 must really 
teil the Dake the degradation to which his beloved has 
come. But you are very ungrateful, my besutifal child. 
Gan none of them move you any more? I ahall say your 
guardian has taught you hia own coldness.” 

The color flushed into Lucille's young face, her eyes 
Asrkened and dilated, she raised her bead eagerly, while 
the rich masses of her unbound hair shook over her 
shoulders to the ground: 

“<Cgld?* You must never use that word of my guardian. 
Oh! how little you know him! There is no one on earth 
60 gracions, 20 gentle, so generous, 80 full of kindly thought 
and noble acts, There is the coldness of hia world, of his 
yeara, of his ambitions, in his look and ‘no his 
‘words, but there is no coldness in his heart. Look what 
hhe has been to me, merely because the father whom I lost 
was the friend of his youth, Wonld one cold st heart 
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cherish euch # memory so eacredly, and falfil a trust of the 
dead so unweariedly?” 

‘The firelight shone warmly on her upraised face, through 
which the soul within seemed itself to beam; her eyes 
looked upward proudly and lovingly, with the bright hair 
brushed from her flushed brow, and her lips slightly parted 
with the eager worde—she might have been painted for 
Vivia Perpetua in her young and holy loveliness, willing to 
endure all things even unto death in defence and in reverence 
for her Lord. 

Lady Chesaville looked at her and sighed; there was that, 
in Lucille’s face which vaguely touched to sadness all those 
who gazed on her. 

“ He was your father’s friend?” she said, musingly: “I 
never knew that!” 

“Yes: and he loved him so well!” answered Lucille, 
while her voice grew low and tremulous, recalling the 
memory of him whom Strathmore had taught her to dream 
of with more than a filial affection, because hallowed to- 
wards the dead as it could never have heen to the living: 
“JT cannot remember him, but Lord Cccil bas spoken of him 
to me till I think of him as dearly as though he were living 
now. He died in my infancy ; Lord Cecil was with him at 
his death, and it is because they had lived as brothers that 
he has such goodness and tenderness for me. Do you think 
any man, cold at the core of his heart, could retain such a 
memory of one lost friend? It alone will show yon that 
the beanty of his character to those who know it aright, 
equals the greatness of his career ; eclipse it, it cannot do!” 

“You are eloquent for your guardian, Lucille,” said Lady 
Cheeaville: “What you tell me speaks very differently for 
Strathmore than what society says usually ; we all know his 
intellect, his power, his statesmanship, are masterly, but we 
never held him anything but icily heartless with his subtle, 
merviless sneer, and his world-steeped egotism. I remember, 
I fancy, however—I don’t exactly know what—but I think 
Tonce heard that ever so many years ago he was passionately 
in love with some woman who deserted or betrayed him; 
did you ever hear anything of it, Lucille?” 

“Never!” She started a little, and a certain look of 
disquiet and pain shadowed the eyes which were gazing 
happily and dreamingly at the flashing fire-rays. 
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“Abt I dare say not,” said the Countess, with a little 

wn of ennui: “It was a romantic, terrible story, I 
imagine; but it was e0 long before my time that I never 
heard any particnlars, but very likely it may be the reason 
of his utter indifference to women. I cannot possibly 
picture Lord Cecil Strathmore loving anything but power, 
or heeding anything save himself! But you will rebuke 
me if I say 0, ma belle; and since he is so kind to you, I 
shall do my best to belicve that there és a heart andor that 
polished surface of courtly and ministerial ice.” 

Lucille seemed scarcely to hear her ; her eyes were fixed 
with their gaze of vague disquict on the ruddy glisten of 
the fire-flames. 

« Betrayed him—deserted him,” she muttered, musingly : 
* Oh, surely no woman could ——” 

Lady Chessville looked up quickly and scanned her face 
from which the warm color had faded; and she passed her 
hand caressingly over Lucille’s brow as she rose, 

“Good night, my lovely child. Do not sit up and think 
over that bygone story I was silly enough to name to you; 
you may be very sure that Strathmore has never snffercd, 
and (I would stake much) has never loved, even in his early 

ars, except, indeed, perhaps, as people—peiria du monde 08 

e is—do love, which is very worthlessly. I will not havo 
you waste go much of your thoughts and tenderness on your 
guardian, Lucille—that cold, negligent, ambitious man, 
whose only passion is power!” 

Lucille drew slightly away from her hand, and a faint 
smile came on her lips: 

“You only know Lord Cecil as the world knows him, 
Lady Chessville ; he merita from me a thousand-fold more 
than all the gratitude and reverence I can give him.” 

The Countess looked at her again in silence for a moment, 
then stooped to give her « light kiss, and floated from the 
chambgr. Lucille sat where she had left her, not changing 
her attitude, but, with her head bent forward and her hands 
Tying lightly on her bosom, gazed into the hot and glowing 
embers of the burning wood, with a vague and unknown 
sadness oppressing her, she knew not why. 

Strathmore had told her aright that one day suffices to 
destroy for ever the barrier which childhood from 
womanhood; and Lucille had thst day lost much of the 
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golden radiance of childhood, which is heppy in its uncon- 
sciousness and content in ite it. But what had dis 
pelled it, was not so much the love which had been 
to her, which, though it had startled for the moment, had 
had 20 little hold on her thoughts, that it had been shaken 
off from them, leaving nothing of its significance, and having 
tanght nothing of its knowledge ; it was rather this shadowy 
love of a long dead past, of which she had heard to-night, 
which woke in her own young heart an unfamiliar pain, and 
made her wistfully muse on ite meaning and its story. 
For the first time tn al! her innocent and guarded life she 
felt an intangible disquiet and uneasiness, and, rising, she 
went, as was her nightly custom, to Lady Castlemere's 
chamber before going to reat—her own apartments had been 
altered by Strathmore's order, and now adjoined hia mother’s 
in the west wing of tho abbey. She was received with the 
affection which had encircled her only too tenderly from her 
infancy, and which the Lady Castlemere in her aged years, 
did traly feel to this bright and loving child, who had been 
given to her care by so dark a tragedy, orphaned by her 
son’s own hand, and made desolate by his crime. Hanghty 
still to most. others, his mother was invariably gentle to 
Lucille; and her hand fondly stroked now the floating 
silken masses of the young gitl’s loosened hair, as she lay 
at her feet in the warmth of the fire-glow, resting her he 
againet her knee; Lucille loved warmth and light like any 
oe ird, 
y were in etrange contrast, the age and the youth— 
the grave and vencrable patrician, bowed by the weight 
of many years, while something of the fire of her haughty 
womanhood still gleamed from her proud, sunken eyes; 
and the young girl in all the dawning glory of ber unspent 
life, with the grace of childhood in every pliant limb, and 
the unworn brightness of childhood in the bloom of her 
cheek and the golden light of her hair. 

“You are silent to-night, Lucille?” she said, gently, at 
last, when some minutes passed by: “ Where are your 
thonghts?” 

‘The color atole into her face, and she did not lift her head 
from where it rested. 

“T was wemnking 1 was thinking, Madame—of what 
Lady Chensviile said just now.” 
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“ And what was that?” 

Madame was the familiar title Lucille had given her 
‘when too young to her name, and Lady Castle. 
mere had en her to continue it, since it supported 
hn foreign extraction from which all were led tribute 

irth. 


“Yon can tell me, Madame, did—did Lord Cecil, many 
years ago, ever love any woman who betrayed him?” 

The hand which lay on her waving tresses moved with an 
involuntary start. Had any been hinting to Lucille the out- 
Hine of that tragedy so long, so scrupulously, so anxiously 
concealed from her !—had any been unfolding the first pages 
of that dark history, which, opencd to her, would reveal to 
her that the hand which she loved, and which cherished 
her, was the hand which had slain her father, as tho pitifal 
among men would not have slain a brute! 

But with the blood of the Strathmores in her veins, his 
mother had the inscrutable serenity under trial of her 
Norman race ; and she looked down into the young girl's 
wistful oyes with calm surprise 

2 Why do you ask, Lucille? It is o strange ques- 
tion. 

“ Bat tell me, is it true? Did he ever love any one who 
was faithless to him ?” 

Her voice was very earnest, even to tremulousness, and 
in her upraised eyes there was plaintive anxiety; and 
her listener saw that entire deniul would rather increase 
heart leseen the little Lucille could as yct know of the 
truth, 

“ Long i. my love, Strathmore loved unwisely and 
uaheppily ‘at it is a matter so entirely of the past, that 
it is folly to recall it ; and you must never allude to it to 
your guardian. What was it Lady Chessville could tell you; 
she was a mere child in his early manhood.” 

“She told me very little. She said she knew nothing ; 
‘but she had heard of the story, and said she thonght it was 
the reason why he was now go cold. Why should she call 
him cold ; he is not?” 

“ Not cold ame sense, my dear, but in here. He feels 
deeply—here there—es he feels for you, and for the 
memory of your father; but Lady Chessville means that 
he has long ago left to younger men the follies of love, 
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right.” 

Trcille’s head drooped again; and as the firelight 
flickered on her face, it wore its unfamiliar look of vague and 
new disquiet, of brooding and nnanalyzed pain. 

“Oh! could any woman betray him?” she said, half 
alond, with an accent in her voice it had never borne before : 
“ How could any forsake him and make him suffer—throw 
away such treasure as his love ?” 

Lady Castlemere canght the intonation of the words, and 
stooped to look upon her face; a thought crossed her which 
filled her with a ghastly and horrible terror, Better, better 
that Lucille should learn the truth of that fatal history, 
ehrouded from her birth—learn it in all its hideous naked- 
neas, ita merciless and deliberate crime, and learn to shrink 
from the hand she loved and honored, as the hand stained 
with her father’s blood, than that the fear which crossed his 
mother’s thoughts as she looked on her should ever ripen 
into trath, 

“ Lucille!” she said, almost hurriedly, “do not Jet your 
thoughts wander into buried years of which you can tell 
nothing, and which can be nothing to you, my child. It is 
eorrow wasted, to grieve for so long dead a thing as your 
foasdinn’s past, AJl men love, some wisely, some erringly, 

t love he himeclf has long abandoned and put aside ; it 
had a charm for him in his earlier years, but it can never 
now be anything to him, not even a regret ; therefore waste 
no regret for him. In the ambitious life of a stateaman, 
euch weaknesses are quickly forgotten ; associate them with 
Lord Cecil no more than you would have thought to do with 
your father, whose place he fille.” 

Her words were purposely chosen: and Lucille listened 
silently, her head bent, her eyes gazing at the falling embers, 
the warm color in her face wavering. The vague and un- 
familiar pain still weighed upon her, and each syllable felt 
chilly on her, like the touch of a cold blast—the last yet 
more than any : 

“ Lucille ! look at me,” said his mother, anxionaly. 

‘The ghastly terror which hed floated through her mind. 
strengthened with that silence, and the .shadows which 
flickered over the face she watched. Lucille raieed her 
head with a half-broken sigh, and her fair eyes looked up- 
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wards to her gaze, guiltless, fearless, trustful, even while 
their natural sadness was and the fear which had. 
seized on her watcher was for the time; if it had 
grounds, as she prayed it might never have, she saw that 

ucille, at the least, as yet not her own searet, She 
bent and kissed her : = 

* Go to your bed now, my darling ; it is late, and you are 
used to early hours at Silver-rest. And, Lucille, the question 
you have asked of me you will not ask of others ?—it would 
displease your guardian.” 

A faint, proud smile, tender and mournful, came on 
Lucille’s lips as she arose : 

“Qh! Madame, you are sure his name is too sacred to 
me to talk of it idly with any, I would never have asked of 
Lord Cecil's past of any save youreolf.” 

And his mother knew, as the young girl’s good-night 
caress lingered on her brow, that Lucille spoke the trath ; 
that unless any remorscless hand tore down the veil which 
hid the past, and forced upon her sight the secret which it 
shrouded, 1 Lucille’s lofty and delicate nature would never 
imperil ite own peace by restless search or curious interro- 

tion. Yet the new and different fear which had arisen in 

er that night for the first time could not be banished ; 

and, as she sat in solitude, she shudderéd at the memory 
with which a long and varied life supplied her—the memory 
of how often baffling man’s justice and man’s cxpiation, 
the harvest of the , Bown by the guilty, is reaped by 
the guiltless, and the curse of sin lics in wait to prey on 
the innocent. 

In her own chamber, Lucille did not at once obey the 
words which had bade her seek rest. She dismissed her 
attendant earlier than usual, and stood alone gazing into 
the warm embers of the hearth with the little spanicl which 
her father had loved nestled to her bosom, and her eyes grew 
dark and humid in deep and dreaming thought, This cause- 
ae patente pain was on her still; she could not have 
told why. 

A loug-drawn breath, broken as a sigh, eae f 
parted her lips as sie fared st Lest from watehiing the wi - 
sparks fall in showers on the crimson ashes, laid the little 
dog down upon his cushions, and, moving to the nearest 
window, drew the curtains aside, and looked ont at the 
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ight. It was almost s habit with her: from infancy she 
loved to watch the stars shining over the face of the 
ovean, which had been to her a living poem, a never-ending 
joy, # divine mystery, @ beloved friend ; here the distant nea 
was hit by dense stretches of wood and hill, but its 
familiar Sjermurs reached her ear upon the stillness, and the 
stars were many in the cloudless skies. She stood looking 
ont into the brilliant night, over the vast forests and the 
monsatic rains of White Ladi jose silent yet eloquent 
telics of a long-dead past—as the moonlight shone through 
shivered arch and ivy-covered aisle, on crumbling cloisters 
and decaying altar-stones, of a race whose place now knew 
them no more. Below her windows ran the cedar-terrace, 
white and broad in tho moonlight, with the roses growing 
over its balustrade, and covering its pavement; snd the 
dark masses of their foliage caught her eyes, and brought 
Be many of Strathmore’s action, and of Strathmore’s 
i t 
“ He called them ‘the flowers of orgie, the flowers of 
secrecy 3’ perhaps he arsociates them with Aer,” she thought: 
“Oh! how can they say he never suffered ? His love mast. 
have been go strong, and his suflering as great. Who could 
she be, that guilty woman, who could give him misery and 
betrayal——” 

And the dangerous thoughts which wandered dimly and 
blindly towards a dark and unknown past, filled her breast 
with their pain and her eyes with their tears—tears rare and 
unfamiliar, which gathered there, but did not fall. 

Then she turned away from the late night—its monastic 
raing, its gloomy cedar-boughs, its silvered light lying on 
the award, and leaving in deeper shadow tho masses of the 
stretching forests, looked chill and mournful to her—and, 
kneeling down beside her bed, while the glow of the warm 
wood-fire gleamed on her loosened hair and on her young 
pate head, Lucille prayed her nightly prayer to God for 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
‘THE FIBST AWAKENING. 


Or the many who at White Ladies flattered the beauty 
and sought to win the smile of Strathmore’s ward, the 
one to whom Lucille gave heed, or on whom she bestowe 
favor, was Valdor. She was indifferent to all; they neither 
banished her childhood, nor taught her her power ; and the 
graceful flatterics which might have done so, she heard half 
amused, half surprised, and they fell from her thoughts os 
the rain falls from roso-leaves, leaving no stain behind, To 
Valdor alone she showed preference ; not because his pursuit 
of her was made with all the skill and fascination which 
lengthened experience in woman's favour had lent him, but 
becanse she found in him what she thought o sincere friend- 
ship towards Strathmore, which she found in no other. The 
delicate intuition ond susceptible affection of the young 
girl perceived. what she did not reason on, that Strathmore 
‘was rather followed and respected as the great leader of a 
great party, than surrounded by men’s warmer sympathies 
and that, while he led and influenced them, he lived lated 
from, because independent and negligent of, their al 
cordiality. This she never traced to its duc cause, which lay 
in his own neglect and contempt of the esteem and support 
which most men seck—his own cold and all-sufficing self- 
reliance, which withdrew him from the pale of human sym- 
pathies. She marvelled at it, and blamed for it a world 
which she thought did not read aright a character thet, in 
her aight, was little less than God-like. And the single 
reason which made her listen to and like Raoul de Valdor 
was, because he spoke to her as Strathmore’s friend. 

He did not wholly mistake the cause which gave him 
this preference; he {new women too well, and read this 
soilless and transparent heart at a glance; but the very 
sense, which he felt from the onset, that he who had been 
the courted of patrician coquettes might perchance fail 
here with this beantifal child, lent his love but fresh charm 
and new excitement. He saw that he way to Lucille’s 

and regard was to speak of Strathmore to her 
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ea she held him; and this wey jbe took with the snbile 
tact of the world. Strathmore himeelf watched his inter- 
course with her with vigilance, almost with aj prehension, 
which at times foreshadowed to him what his hanghty 
spirit, in the face of the past, refused to acknowledge, that 
circumstances may not be in the power and outweigh the 
might of the finest foresight, the keenest strength ; a creed 
he scornfully left to weaklier and humbler men, It was 
not without fear that he saw approach her one who had 
been Prosent @t that ghastly hoor when the sun had set, 
upon his wrath, and who had read the murderer’s intent 
within his soul ere the shot had sped home and the life 
had fled, But all the world knew that history, though 
the world had long since let it drop into oblivion, buried 
by that sure palliator of all error—success; to keep her 
from those who knew it would have been to seclude her 
in_conventual obscurity. Moreover, he relied upon two 
things: first, that none wonld ever whisper to her evil of 
one who stood in her sight and theirs as her legal guar- 
dian; and again, which was yet more sure, that the secret 
of her birth had been so carefully suppressed, its evel 
slightest trace cffaced, its every faintest link broken ant 
buried, that nothing could ever suggest it to the wildest 
dreamer or the subtlest speculator. Careful provision and 
fortunate accident combined to make it impossible that 
the will of Erroll, which was to his assassin more sacred 
than any law, could ever be disobeyed—the will which had 
oo “Never let her know that it was by your hand I 
col.’ 

“Lady Chessville tells me, mademoiselle, that your father 
was Strathmore’s friend. Perhaps I knew him also,” said 
‘Valdor, one day, as they rode homeward through the deer- 
forest in the sunset light, with the river making music as it 
wound under the leaves, and foamed over granite boulders. 

opel tarned to him with glad surprise: “Do you think 
20?” 

“Y think moat probably. I knew many, indeed most, 
of Strathmore’s friends. i must ask him, for I would give 
much to recall in he pa ane whe Bua 80 nearly to you,” 
He spoke gently, for Valdor saw that her nature was one 
to be wooed by tenderness, but revolted by Sattery; his 
eyes were eloquent, his voice meaning, but Lucille's gaze 
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met his with the innocent look of a child, gratefal for hia 
fnberast iu. bee: Sears ae enconestoms of is homage to 


“He was my guardian’s dearest friend,” she answered 
him: “You may believe how much so, when you sea how, 
‘for my father’s eake alone, he gives such care to me.” 
$i Indeed q can val believe it, for pkaoe shat he ert 

ve 7 Bel generously, 0 worl 

Bingo le 

“Ah! but what can the world know of him? It seas 
him in power, it discerns his intellect, it listens to his elo- 
quence, it admires his statecraft, but what can it know of 
his nature? Such men as he do not court the world, they 
lead it; they show the chill iron glove to the masses 
Tule, it is only the few to whom it is given to feel the warm, 
firm touch of the generous hand, which is mailed for the 


many.” 

The sun shone down through the leaves upon her face lit 
with reverent eloguence, while her eyes darkened, her color 
deepened, her yoice grew low and tender; she was very 
lovely in that endden glow of proud rejoicing, mingled wit 
the poetic veneration which she gare to one whose darker 
traits were all veiled from her, whose Pjtilees passions she 
knew of no more than she knew of the evil and the bitterness 
of human life, from which he had guarded her. 

YValdor for the first time forgot his tact and his resolve in 
the irritation of a jealons impatience. 

“We who know him, mademoigelle,” he answered quickly, 
“are accustomed, on the contrary, to say that Strathmore 
jhas an iron hand under a silken glove. I have seen it grij 
very bratally, though (to be just to him) I have known it 
give very generously. Why feel so much gratitude to him 
aa your guardian? "It is an office most men would but too 
peay discharge tae ward; and you oo nos now, that 

is, now your early years are 80 whol 
Beis now year early 3 passed, ly and purely 

“ Disinterested!” She echoed his last word in wonder, 
in rebuke, in ag munch resentment as could be roused in a 
nature which had all the gentle softness of her father’s 
and, in truth, she did not even faintly understand him. 

“Yes, mademoiselle, you have yet to learn your own 
Toveliness, your own power!” said Valder, with impetuous 
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bitterness: “and Strathmore, though he is ascetic and cold, 
and has the ice of forty-eight years frozen about him, may 
not be dead to all the passions which once raled him quite 
ag utterly as ambition docs now.” 

The moment his words were spoken he repented them ; 
he knew how rash and ill-advised they were; knew it most 
surely by the effect they wrought. Her eyes gazed at him 
like the eyes of @ startled bird, darkened and dilating ; the 
color burned in her face with a deep and painfal flush; her 
heart heat vinibly in sudden agitation; she breathed fast 
and unevenly. is words flashed on her ar lightning 
flashes before the sight, bringing a vague, voiceless terror, 
and throwing its sudden gleam on depths and danger never 
feared or known before. With an unconscious, irresistible 
impulke, half horn of the innocent shyness of childhood, 
half of the nowly-siartled consciousness of womanhood, 
Lucille shrank from his side, and shaking the reins of her 
Syrian inare with a tremulous movement, rode after those 
who were in front, swiftly and breathlessly, as the fawn 
flees from the stag-hournds, 

“Lucille! what Aas frigitened you?” asked Lady Chess- 
ville, in surprise, as she glanced at her face where the warm. 
light fell on it throngh the crimson and amber leaves of the 
antunin folinge, 

“ Nothing.” 

And in trath she could not lave told what it was which 
filled her with a sudden breathless terror, nor what: it was 
which mingled with that terror an unknown, nameless 
aweetners, which keemed to tremble through all her life. 
She did not leave Lady Chessville’s side until they reached 
White Ladies, and Valdor vainly strove to approach her; 
he was bitterly resentful with his own foliy in having let. 
such words escape him in the moment of jealousy at the 
high place which her guardian held in her reverence and 
love, for he did not believe them himself; he judged rightly 
that Strathmore’s care for his ward had its spring in some 
other motive than that of a tenderness forcign to his nature, 
though thet motive he could not probe, Valdor, mainly 
swayed by impulse and caprice, of a transparent and im- 
petnous character, little altered at the core by its surface 
of indolence and indifferentism, was filled with angry self- 
remorse that he had allowed such words to escape him, 
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treacherous to his host, and indelicate to her. He saw that 
they had startled, alarmed, shocked her with a force he had 
never foreseen; whether they had revolted her by the sup- 
position of such a passion m one who filled to her her 
father’s place, or whether they had awakened her to that in 
her own heart of which she had never dreamed before, was 
@ donbt which unccasingly tortured him, crossed now and 
again by n hope that the vivid blush, that startled agitation, 
that half child-like, half-womanlike terror might be horn of 
some feeling for himself; the tion with which she 
had fled trom him was not unlike the first dawn of love in 
such a nature as Lucille’s, spiritual og that of Una, poctie 
as that of Undine, which secmed— 









“Too pure even for the purest human tict.”” 


He was impatient till he made his pence with her ; impatient 
till by look or word from her he could put his last famt and 
new-born hope to test. Brilliant, handsome, and still young, 
the French noble was pardonably sure of his fascination 
over women; here, fur the first time, he misdoubted his 
wer, perhaps beeause, for the first time, he genuincly and 
on orably—lored. 

He saw a change in her when they met again a fow 
hours later ; slight, not to be defined, yet something which 
was unmistakeable, The color was deeper and more 
uncertain on ler cheek, the lashes drooped over her eyes, 
which had lost the clearness and cloudlessness of their 
regard, and on her face in its repose there was a new look, 
half light, half shadow; the transparent waters of her 
thoughts had been stirred and troubled, never again to 
know their perfect peace, 

Valdor, deeply read in the hearts of women, knew its 
cause, and his pulses beat quicker as he thought that it 
might be: himself for whom stirred that virginal and stil] 
only half-congcions love. Strathmore noted it also; when 
he addressed or approached her he saw something shy, 
startled, almost timorous, in ber; the bloom fluctuated in 
her cheek, her eyes no longer met his own with their 
unconcealed fondness, in glad smiles or pleading earnest- 
ness; he saw that something had been said or done to 
her to scare away the shadowless, unthinking peace of 
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childhood, as s single tonch suffices to scare from ita rest 
the brooding dove. 

He turned to young Caryll as he passed him in the 
drawing-rooms in the evening: “Have you broken your 
wo! 

aa youth oder ead poked bewildered at the words, 
which were low-spoken but meaning, and the angry color 
flushed his face + 

“No, my lord. I have the same blood in my veins that 
you have I” 

The answer was spirited, and to its truth the young 
man’s candid, unflinching glance bore witness. Strathmore 
bowed his head with that generous smile now so rare upon 


his lips: 
. “Trae! The question wronged you, and I beg your 
pardon sincerely for having insulted you with it.” 

Lionel Caryll had disliked and feared him before, had 
dreaded his word, and shunned his presence ; at the courtly 
amende rendered, becanse it was his due, as gracefully to a 

ung dependent kinsman as it would have been to the 
yea and highest among his peers, the youth saw for 
the first time all that was generous ‘and best in his nature, 
and ceased to marvel that Lucille found much to venerate, 
and much which fascinated her, in a character which until 
now had seemed to him to possess many grand traits, but 
not one human sympathy. 


CHAPTER L. 
UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE PALMS. 


“Mapgworsentz Luciiz, you shun ws,” whispered 
Valdor, softly, late that night, as he was at last alone with 
her in one of the conservatories, whither, missing her from 
the circle, he had tracked, and found her; the light from 
above falling on her, about her the broad-leaved 8, and 
brilliant creepers, and eastern citron trees, while the waters 
of the fountain by which she stood fell musically and regu- 
larly in the silence, 
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She started, and for the moment looked as if she would 
flee from him. 

“J did not shun you. I only came to fetch my epaniel. 
Lady Adela’s greyhound frightens and fighta him.” 

“The dog is very dear to you, is he not ?” 
eames fe was wy father’s ; the only thing I have of 

8. 

Valdor looked at her in silence where she leaned against 
the marble basin; that fogitive likeness which perpetually 
hire Bon wavered before hin Dt and, x -~ strong 
ight which brings what is into le shepe, 
the memory of one whom he had often mea ia the ae 
place where she now stood aroge before him, invoked by 
the groundless fancy with which he had associated her. 
In the remembrance of Erroll, he saw whose it was that 
her face recalled to him, and the wild dreaming folly of a 
thought he had contemned grew into a sudden vivid belief, 
rootless, unproved, untenable, but clear as the day in his 
aight. Was this Strathmore's secret ? 

“The spaniel is ve happy to have such a claim to 
your affection,” he mid tly, and almost hesitatingly, 
for she arrested the words of flattery and Jove upon his 
lips. To whisper of passion to this beautiful child 
seemed impossible ; about the youth of Lucille was that 
ethereality which we feel in the spiritual pictures of 
Angelico, 

he did not answer—pethaps she did not hear him; 
but she bent her head till her lips touched the shining 
silky curls of the dog. And he saw the caress given to the 
animal, by the young lips which he would have staked 
ten years of his life first to teach to tremble and grow warm 
under a lover's kiss, his passion for her swept away all 
other remembrance, and the new hope that he cherished 
cane and strengthened in him. He bent tenderly towards 
er 





* Lucille, you, so gentle to a dog, will be merciful to me! 
I deeply regret the words which I was so rude as to offend 
you with to-day ; wj"l you forgive them?” 
She did not raise her but he saw the color rise, 
deepen, and burn on her cheek, and her heart beat with 
nick, uncertain throbs ; they gare him more than hi 
dinoost certainty itself, and he stooped lower still, fe 
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of scaring this shy and dawning love from him by a too 
swift. grasp: ' h 
**T would not for an empire breathe one word which 
should ever wound you, and I spoke in haste and error. 
You will forgive me, will you not?” 

Resentment could not exist in her nature ; the blush was 
warm on her face, and her eyes, raised to his for one mo- 
ment, sank again, but she turned to him and held out her 
hand, with pardoning and winning grace : 

“Oh, monsieur, yes! I forgive-—” 

As his lips touched her hand in gratitede more eloquent 
than ch could offer, the broad, drooped leaves of the 
tropical foliage fringing the path through the conservatories 
moved; and Strathmore, who had that moment entered 
from the rooms beyond, stood looking on them, He saw 
the blush on Lucille’s face, as it still lingered there—he 
saw the kiss which Valdor Jef ton her hand, and he knew 
then who had wrought that shadow of disquiet on her face, 
and that new light in the veiled eyes, of childhood banished 
and of love awakened. 

YValdor released her, and turned to Strathmore with the 
easy carelessness of a man of the world ; 

“ Tréa cher £ I tell Mademoiselle Lucille that you and I 
have had go many friends in common that J feel snre I must, 
have known her father. Did I do so?” 

“T told you once, no doubt you did.” 

“Bat not well enough to recali him ? Dieu! that comes 
of leading a crowded life! Wait! I think I knew a De 
pect once, one of the Viennese Bureaucracy? was it 

eo?” 

“No! not the same race. I remember whom you mean, 
but he is a governor in Galicia at the present time. There 
are none of Lucille’s family living.” 

He spoke so naturally that Valdor was for the moment 
deceived ; there could be no mystery here, it must be a 
chimera of his own imagining—~a bubble without sub- 
stance! At that moment the groom of the chambers 
approached him with a special despatch, marked “ Imme- 
diste!” And with an apology he quitted the conservatory, 
and left them. 

Strathmore was alone with Lucille, and the silence 
between them was for once unbroken, save by the falling 
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of the fountains ; and for the first time he saw that she 
stood embarrassed before him, that her eyes shunned his, 
and that she bent away from his gaze over the border of the 
marble basin. It smote him with a fierce and cruel pain. 
This was the first sign of the alienation which would ensue 
between them when her heart wandered to her lover, to her 
husband. 

But, merciless to all others, with her he allowed no per- 
sonal feeling to move him from that gentleness which he. 
rendered her, for in his eyes she was sacred, and to secure 
her peace he would have sacrificed himself at any cost, He 
bent towards her, and his eyes, cold and unrevealing, the 
eyes “fathomless and darkly-wise” of the Legend, softened 
with an unspeakable sadness : 

“ Lucille! have you a secret from me?” 

The reproach quivered to her heart, and her face grew 
pas, even to the lips. She started and trembled ss she 

leant over the water, playing with the lilies on its surface, 
and the pain of alienation smote him deeper and more 
eruelly—he was answered. 

He had not deemed it possible that this young life o late 
laid bare to him in its covery thought, wish, and instinct, 
could learn so soon to harbor a concealment from him. But 
his voice did not lose its gentleness, nor his eyes their fond- 
ness, as he bent still downward to her: ° 

* Lucille! will you not trust me with it? No one can 
already have taught you to doubt how entirely 1 am sure to 
sympathize with your every wish, and give you happiness, if 
buman means can make it?” 

She lifted her head quickly, and in her eyes were alt their 
old Jove and reverence : 

“Doubt you? Oh no! I could as soon donbt the good- 
ness and the mercy of God—-—” 


He passed his hand over her brow caressingly: 
“ Then tell me what has chi on since this morning? 
What is this new barria, my child, which hes arisen be- 


tween us?” 

The color burned gfresh in her cheeks, her eyes glanced at 
him shy, hauntingly, half ashamed, half filled with a new 
light, then drooped beneath bis own. 

He stood silent beside her for s moment, mastering that 
bitter pain, which gnawed within him; a stern word or & 
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harsh thought he would not have given her to purchase his 
own life. He waited till he cond rea calmly and gently : 

“ Lucille, tell me—as ian I have a title to ask 
~-did you refase the ais of Bowden’s hand, because 
your own preference turned to some other ?” 

The fiush deepened over her brow and bosom, and she 
twisted the lily leaves unconsciously together, as she stooped. 
over the fountain awey from his gaze; again her silence 
answered him : 

“ Zncille, can you not trast me in g0 little? Tell me 
whom it is that—that—you love?” 

He had no answer, save the flush which burned and 
wavered in her face, the tremble of the drooped eyelids, the 
guiver in the silent lips, as she bent down over the water— 

ese were eloquent enough. Leaning over the fountain, she 
too aaw her face reflected in the water, eaw all that it told, 
and all the change which had come there, and with a 
sudden movement, almost of alarm, she turned and would 
have fled from him—his hand arrested her: - 

“« Lucille, I wil! not force your confidence, bat I must sue 
for it. I did not think that a few hours of a new and dearer 
Jove could have go soon estranged you from me.” 

His voice was gentle still, but the restrained pain and 
rebuke in his words vibrated through it ; her swift desertion 
from him atang him painfully. Held by his hand, she stood 
motionless for a moment, her head drooped, her face flushed 
‘with its hot, betraying blush ; then she broke from him, and 
throwing herself down beside the marble basin of the foun- 
tain, with her head bowed upon its sculptured marble, she 
sobbed bitterly—tears half sweet, half bitter, born from what 
spring she barely knew, risen from the heart which was half 
‘unconscious, half fearful of ali which was waking in it. Her 
tears were terrible to him !—they were the mockery of ail 
the care and prescience with which he had sought to work 
out his atonement by the guardianship of this single exist- 
ence from every touch of pain or misery! And mortal griefs 
seemed to have no part or share with Lucille’s fair ethereal 


life. 

‘These broken, voiceless sobs thrilled like fire through his 
foul, callous to pain and dead to mercy with all others; he 
raised her fondly from where she knelt, and drew her to him 
till her bright head was bowed upon his breast: 
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« Lucille, my child, what has been done to you? Have 

any dared to grieve—io pain—to tamper with you ?” 
he turned her eyes on him one moment, beseeching and 
fearful through their tears : 

“No, no! I do not know why—what——* 

The words were barely sbove her breath, hurried and 
tremulous ; her face was very pale now, her glance shunned 
his, and the sobs rose in her throat—at that instant the 
leaves were swept aside by some entrance from the rooms 
beyond, and starting from him, Lucille fled through the 
screed of Oriental foliage, and left him ere he conld arrest: 

er. 

He who entered was Valdor. 

Strathmore stood silent by the fountain, under the fan- 
like leaves of the palms and banyans, his face as cold and 
fathomless as the marble on which his hand leaned, and he 
did not greet the a] h of his friend and guest by word 
or sign, a8 Valdor hurried to him with an open letter in his 


d 
“ Read that, Strathmore, and you will see, however rnde 
it be, that I am compelled to leave your hospitality to- 


ight. 2 

‘Strathmore glanced at the paper silently, and returned it: 
he _was intimate with all the hopes, plans, and intrigues 
of Valdor’s party ; he neither favored nor condemned them, 
bat it was a portion of his policy to be more thoroughly and 
early acquainted than any other with the movements 
of ail foreign schisms or projects, and Valdor, passionate, 
transparent, and nas the day, with all the chivalry and 
indiscretion which have so fatally characterized all extreme 
Royalists of every age, confided in and to him without 
reserve, 

“ I much regret 8 summons which will deprive me of the 
pleasure of your society,” he said, with cold courtesy: “ but 
ince you tnust leave us immediately, there is subject on 
which I desire to speak with you at once.” 

Valdor looked up, his animated and eloquent eyes losing 
all their langnor : 

“ You do not ete it more than I. Ne conte you mean 
concerning my love for -—perhaps you 
imagine thst £ may have ‘been srithout serious thought or 
intent——” 
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 T imagine nothing,” ssid Strathmore, coldly: “1 have 
the honor to await your ion.” 

“Pardieu! it lies in one word—love/” anawered the 
French noble, the indolence and indifference of custom 
breaking away before the warmth of his passion: ‘‘Strath- 
more, I know well enough you will command offers of 
marriage for her far more brilliant than mine; many will 
offer her riches, affluence, station, all that I have lost in a 
thankless cause and for a Jethargie prince ; but rank better 
than mine there is not in Europe, and love traer and warmer 
abe will never win than she has roused in me——” 

“ Bad you not better pour ont all this eloqut 
own ear? J fear I interrupted your tender 
moments ago?” interrupted Strathmore, in his chill and 
languid voice, the slight sneer falling like ice-water on the 
i stoned and eager tones of the chivalrous Legitimist. 

‘aldor pardoned the sneer for the permission it con- 





veyed : 

“OQan I do so% Finding you alone I feared she might 
have retired for the night; it is so late. God only knows 
how bitter it is to me to leave her at alt—above all without 
4 farewell—but what can Ido? My honor is involved.” 

Strathmore did not answer, but rang for the groom of the 
chambers : 

“Order horses to be put to a carriage for M. de Valdor, 
horses to post twenty miles; but inquire first if Mademoi- 
selle de Vocqsal be in the drawing-rooms.” 

‘The servant returned in a few minutes : 

“ Mademoiselle de Vocqsal has gone to her own apart- 
ments for the night, my lord.” 

Strathmore signed to him to retire : 

«Tt is impossible, you see,” he said briefly, as they were 
left alone ; and with these few words he crushed out, ag a 
matter of not the slightest moment, the glad, vivid hope he 
had inspired, whose disappointment made Valdor’s cheek 
pale ag he turned away with a swift movement and d 
the conservatory with fast, uneven steps. Suddenly he 
halted before Strathmore, who had not moved from his posi- 
tion, standing under the palm-trees, with his hand on the 
aa basin. 4 

‘I must trust myself to your m intercession 
then. Will you be my ambassador with her?” 
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1 hes Hare you grounds for supposing that she returns your 
love 2” 

Valdor hesitated a moment : 

“Grounds? No. I dare not say that I have, though 
she has seemed at times to prefer me to others, and to- 
night” 

_ What of to-night?” ‘The question was sharp and 
imperious. 

“ To-night I could have sworn that her heart hod wakened, 
and wakened for me ; her blush, her shyness—tell me, you 
saw her the moment I had left her—do yon believe that I 
deceive myself or not ?” 

“T believe that you do not, I believe that Lucille loves 

ou.” 

7 The answer was cold, but it was rigid to truth. There 
was this that was grand in Strathmore’s nature—he never 
spared himself; and those words had judged him justly 
which had drawn him “a dangerous man always, bat a 
false man or a mean man—never.” fi 

_ Valdor'’s face lightened with a frank, glad, passionate 


joy: 
thank God! And when I return, you will give her 
to me?” 

“J will never oppose what concerns her happiness.” 

“ And I-msay ask you to be my intercessor now?” went. 
on Valdor, swifly, in the quick eagerness of a nature which 
knew hot joy and scorned a timorous hesitancy as cowardice, 
as he stood before Strathmore in the midnight silence under 
the aisle of the palms: “I am compelled to leave her in 
what will seem to her a manner go cold and strange, that it 
may well look incompatible with any love worthy the name; 
may I trust to you to make it clear to her why I go, and 
why I could not wait even for the assurance and the farewell 
to-morrow could have given? Will you leave no doubt, no 
cloud, no mystery, on my departure which might wound her 
or chill her towards me, as one who has not loved her aa she 
has a right to be beloved? Will you feel for me in the 
absence to which every law of honor binds me in the moment 
of all others when honor is most hard to follow ?—will you 
remember that I am driven from her in the very hour when 
T have learnt to love as I never learnt before? and while I 
am far away, defenceless and powerless againat all those who 
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‘will strive to rob me, will you guard for me what you your- 
self believe that I have won?” 

Strathmore listened, the lids drooped over his his 
face impassive as the marble sgsinst which he leaned whilst 
YValdor, forgetting all that he knew, and all that ramor said 
of the heartlesmess and callousness of the man to whom he 
pleaded, poured out his rapid words, while his voice grew 
melo and his eyes dimmed with the earnestness of what 

“Will you, Strathmore?” he repeated again. “I do not 
ask it for my own sake alone, but—if she should love me— 
one doubt is a woman's curse, and that soft, delicate, lofty 
nature will never love but once,” 

Strathmore stood silent, still, his face in shadow under 
the drooped palm-leaves, his eyes looking down into the 
water where the lotustilies she had toyed with floated 
lazily; none could have told what might be passing in 
him ; his thought was deep, but none could have said it was 
painful. After some moments, he lifted bis head, and his 
ee he clear, cold, serene: ici 

fore giving you my promise, you must give mo yours 
to one thing your love for Lucille E gennine?” 

“Tt ia, so help me God!” 

“ Sufficiently so to concede what I should exact in the 
event of your becoming her husband (I speak to you now, 
of course, not as your friend, but as one who fills her father’s 
office), namely, that you would relinquish and give me your 
word never to rejoin political risks and intrigues. I could 
not consent to place her peace in the hands of one who 
would ‘anavoidally jeopard it by bazarding his own safety 
—for a Patriot is but a Conspirator if he fail. You would 
do this?” 

Yaldor hesitated a moment ; his political creed was portion 
of his very blood and life, and the ardent Henri-Cinquiste 
revolfed from condemning himself to the inaction from 
which he could not rouse his ene 3 but the stronger ardor 
of 8 new-born ion prevailed at last; he bent his head: 

“J would, I swear to you. And now, Strathmore, may 
I seek your word, that you will guard my hope from being 
destroyed during my abseuce, and will say to her of my love 
all I would myself have said to-night?” 

“Yes, I will do a0.” 
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His voice was tranquil and passionless; it had no inflec- 
tion of reluctance, but equally none of willingness or friend- 
ahip; it was simply the assent of a man who undertakes & 
daty, but it also bore with it the unmistakeable assurance 
of an honor which will unfailingly execute ita word once 
pledged. And that assurance Valdor recognized; he 
stretched out his hand, a grateful light gleaming in bis 
eyes, with unwonted emotion : 

“Thank you, from my soul! You have relieved me of all 
fear, for I know, Strathmore, that though those who trust 
to your mercy may be in danger, those who trast to your 
honor are safe. In a brief while I shall return to claim 
Lucille at your hands.” 

He spoke in the thoughtless candor, the transparent 
warmth, of his own heart; the shadow which fell across 
his listener’s face from the swaying palm-treca above hid 
from him the light which, for a second, leapt to Strathmore’s 
eyes, like the sudden flash of steel in the gloom. But 

trathmore gave him his hand, and bade him God-speed— 
and without falsity. Ever scrupulous in honor, he would 
be no traitor here; he would keep trne faith with this man, 
since it was this man whom Lueille loved. ‘ 

As Valdor left the conservatories, he saw a spray of lilies 
of the valley fallen from Lucille’s dress, natural flowers 
preserved by some peculiar art; he recognized them, and, 
stooping, took them up; they were dear in his sight, for 
this new love of the French noble had something of the 
knightly, chivalrous reverence of old, and all those who 
approached Lucille learned to feel the sanctity and the 
purity of the young girl’s rare nature. He put the fragile, 

agrant flowers in his breast, and with them still there 
went out into the night; his heart was heavy with the pain 
of enforced absence, but it was warm with hope and with 
the firm belief of love returned, belief he would never have 
80 cherished but for the testimony of Strathmore—a testi- 
mony he felt instinctively was sincere because unwilling ; 
and he thought of her tenderly, longingly, trustfally, as he 
leaned from the carriage window and looked back at the 
gray, stately, melancholy pile of White Ladies as he left it 
in the gloom of the m« autumn night. 

He whom he had qnitted, pledged to falfil the office 
entrusted to his honor, stood for awhile motionless beside 
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the lotus-fountain, his hand clenched hard on its marble 
rim, An evil of which he had never dreamed encircled 
about him up from the poisoned ashes of dead years; 8 
contest which he hed never foreseen or feared was before 
him through which to wrestle. He was no coward, no 
traitor—he could not shrink from that which lay before 
him ; he could not sacrifice the life he had sworn at all coat 
to preserve joyous, and knowing not pain, only to secure 
to himeelf a selfish and barren desire—the brute desire of 
the man who, fond of a treasure, destroys it rather than let 
it drift, blessing and blessed, into the lives of others, 

For awhile he stood motionless there, with his hand 
Pressed on the marble where the young gitl’s brow had 
lain; then with swift, uneven steps at first, later on with a 
harder, firmer tread, as though treading down the accuraed 
shapes which rose about him to torture and to tempt, he 

ed to and fro the pathway bordered and shaded with 
the palma. This man—whom his brethren deemed cold 
and callous to all pain, as the bronze to which they likened 
him, and who in his arrogance bad held that life was a thing 
to be moulded at will, defiant of God or man, of death or 
circumstance, suffered—snffered a fearful doom, euch an 
one as purer sonls or gentler natures never know. 

Once, as he passed there in the midnight solitnde, he 
looked up at the drooping and curled leaves of the palms 
above, and a bitter smile came on his lips: 

“The emblems that fools choose of Peace, they are fitting 
in my house! Peace! peace!—there is none! Oh, God, is 
there peace in the grave?—or does science, that knows we 
rot, lie as well as nescience that babbles of its resurrection? 
Ts there peace there—dull, dreamless peace—or in death 
must we even remember!” 

And in the heart-sick, touching mockery there was a 
misery greater than lies in grief. 
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CHAPTER LI. 
GOD'S ACRE BY THE SEA. 


Sraarwmore had an accepted duty to perform, and from 
what he had once set before himeelf he never shravk nor 
paused. With as little mercy as he drove the steel into 
the souls of others, he drove it into his own when occasion 
arose; self-love and self-reliance were dominant in him, but 
aelf-pity he disdained as the weakness of the coward. It 
was for Lucille’s sake that he had given the pledge exacted 
from him the night before ; it was for Lucille’s sake that he 
prepared to fulfil it rigidly and to the uttermost letter, not 
grudgingly, nor with constraint moreover, but with a com- 
plete and unfaltering justice to the man who had trusted 

im. 


And he sat in his library on the morrow braced to his 
ordeal, He was calm, and ready to carry through, what 
he had appointed to himself; what he had once elected to 
do he was strong to do, whether it were to inflict or to 
endure. 

The room was not the great library, common to all, but 
& private one, the books against whose walls were parlia- 
mentary or Philosophical, and where no one but his secretary 
ever joined him. It was noon, and the windows stood open 
to a shady and secluded -part of the gardens, with the 
‘Western sea beyond the deer-forests. 

He sat alone writing the history entrusted to him; 
delicacy to her, not distrust of himself, prompted him to 
Telate it thus, for Strathmore, having once selected that 
which he had to do, was of the stuff to thrust his arm into 
the flame unblenching, and hold it there till it hed con- 
sumed without a sign of pain. So he wrote—wrote the 
trath in every iota of what had passed between him and 
the man who loved her, a calm, jast letter, such as a 
guardian might well write to his ward, leaving no doubt 
unjust to the absent, withholding no expression which 
could assure her she was beloved by him, speaking of him 
as he deserved, a8 one not faultless without doubt, bat as 
& generous and chivalrous gentleman, finally leaving her 
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free to be happy in his love if she would, with such kind 
and thoughtful words of personal tenderness for her own 
ace as became his position towards her—such as her 
father, had he lived, might have penned to her on the 
tarning-point of her young life. The writing had the firm 
and delicate clearness of his habitual hand; the words 
were gentle to her, and just to the uttermost to the absent ; 
the etyle was courtly, Incid, terse; there was not a trace 
that its composition had cost him anything, or that any 
feeling moved him save solicitude for her welfare and her 
fatere. Yet, when it was done, the dew stood upon hia 
forehead as on the brow of a man who had passed through 
gome great torture, some great peril, and hig head sank 
down till it rested on the ebony writing-table; he felt as 
though the curse of his evil past were rising around him 
with its sensual, murderous vapor, and stifling bis life like 
poisonous fumes. , 

“Tt is just—it is just,” he muttered, “that I should sur- 
render her to the one who was with me when I slew him. 
Retribution—is there retribution? Only for cravens and 
fools! Do I grow a coward as well as a traitor?” 

He flung the letter from him, and arose and went to the 
open casement, where the fresh west wind of the morning 
was blowing among the thick ivy which clung to the mul- 
Tions. He wanted to shake from him this which had 
newly assailed him. Strathmore was of the world, and one 
amongst its rulers; his deity was power, the essence of his 
life dominance, and that which weakened or undermined his 
strength, he would have cut out by the roots and torn from 
him, no matter at what cost. Angnish might fasten on his 
rolitary hours, remorse might scize the brief watches of the 
night, but to nothing would he again yield the power to 
shake his ambition from its hold, or lessen the haughty 
egotism, the unshared and uninterrupted consecration to 
his career, which gave him his ascendancy amonget men. 

As he stood there he saw Lucille. She was feeding one 
of the pet fawns with rose-leaves, only a few yards from 
him ; and in the fall of the lashes over the eyes, the smile 
upon the lips, the whole attitude with which her head 
Grooped as she listlessly held the leaves to the little 
animal, there was 80 ‘ing of weariness and dejection. 
Possibly she had heard of Valdor’s departure, though as 
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hi thus early in the day, it had not become generally 
jown among the numerous guests at White Ladies. 
Turning, she saw him, and the rose-leaves fell from her 
hand ; ahe came to him with the gladness and grace of her 
habitual greeting, fleet as the fawn which followed her, 
ringing ita silver bella; but the blush, which he had eeen 
for the first time by the lotus fountain, came on her face, 
her steps lingered more slowly as she drew nearer to him, 
and she did not lift her face for the caress which she was 
used to receive as a child receives her father’s. The new 
love had already stolen her from him; the shadow of 
estrangement had already fallen between them. 

“Have you anything you wish to say to me, Lucille?” 
he asked, gently, as he advanced to meet her with the 
graceful courtesy habitual to him to all women, but which 
to her alone was not unreal. He asked the question with 
some anxiety, some hope; he would fain have kept, at 
least, her free and fearless confidence—it was difficult. to 
him to believe that she had so learned to treasure thoughts 
too dear for him to share. ose 

She lifted her eyes with something of wonder mingled 
with shyness: 

“ No—nothing.” 

He dropped her hand, and was silent a moment, while 
she stood beside him stroking the lifted head of the fawn: 

“Do not think that I wish to force 7 confidence, my 
dear,” he went op, gently still: “but I should be glad of 
a few minutes alone with you. Will you come into the 
library now ?” 

He held open the glass door for her to pase through ; 
but she shrank back, something of the startled fear with 
which she had fled from him the night just passed came 
on her face again, while her color wavered: 

“You with me ?7—now ?” 

The reluctance stung him to the soul : 

“ Certainly not, if you be unwilling. It is no matter.” 

Strathmore re-entered the library, saying no more; he 
Jet no living creature disobey him, but to her he would 
not use coercion, not even command, and he left her, lest 
she—who knew not the blow she dealt—should wring from 
him one stern or bitter word. From such she was as sacred. 
to him as are the dead to the living; he would no more 

TF 
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have raised his voice harshly to her than we should reise 
our hand to strike some hallowed and beloved face that lies 
within its coffin, 

As he took up his letter, and sealed and addressed it, 
standing with his back to the windows, he did not hear 
her follow him, he did not see her at hie side, till he felt 
her lips touch his hand, and started at the caress to meet 
her be raised wistful and pleading to his own: 

ie Li wd Cecil, did I displease you? Are you angry with 
me 

“T could not know anger to you, Lucille,” 

“But you look coldly at me—your words are not like 
your own, Are you sure I have not vexed you?” 

He stooped to her; and the cold, clear, inflexible voice, 
which never softened for mercy, nor faltered for pain, nor 
altered in welcome or invective, in courtesy or in mockery, 
but was over tranquil and icy alike to friend or foe, quivere 
slightly as he did so. 

“ Lucille, once for all, believe me; you can only pain me 
if I see you pained ; you will most truly obey me, most 
traly rejoice me, by showing me that your heart has not 
an ungratified wish, nor your life a single sorrow. There 
is @ letter lying there I wish you to read; do not hasten 
to answer it, to-morrow will be ample time for that—to- 
morrow, at this time.” 

His lips touched her brow in his usual caress, and he 
quitted the library. 

She sank info his chair, and her head drooped, while the 
sunlight, slanting in through the ivy leaves, fell on her 
brow, while her lips were slightly parted in dreaming 
thought; not wholly the childlike thought, poetic but nn- 
shadowed, with which she had gazed over the seas at 
Silver seat —mors restless, more vague, more troubled at 
itself, 

“How good he is !—so great, so powerfal, so famous, 
yet so untiring for me,” she whispered below her breath: 
“Pain bim? Oh, bow could any ever pain him, or disobey 
his lightest word? That guilty woman, who forsook him 
in the past—bow could she ever betray such a heart as his? 
Perhaps her memory is bitter to him still; perhaps he has 
never loved another as he loved her!” And the burden 
of those long-buried years, of that veiled past she did not 
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Imow, already cast its first faint shadow over Lucille, 
where she sat with her head bowed, and her eyes un- 
consciously tracing the path across the skies of an autumn 
flight of swallows, winging their way to cross the golden, 
land where her fathers grave was laid, and the pine- 
covered mountains of her mother’s Hungarian home, on 
towards Syrian air and Cashmere citron-groves, 

Some moments had passed when she remembered the 
letter he had bade her read; she took it up without interest 
till she recognized his writing, then she opened it in eager- 
ness—all that her guardian did or said was sacred to her: 
she would have disbelieved the witness of the universe 
which had bid her see a stain upon the character whose 
very coldness to others only served to make her feel the 
more his constant gentleness to herself, and the inflexibility 
and force of whose will and ambitions only sufficed to make 
the more alluring and marvellous to her the tendernces he 
invariably displayed to her alone. 

She opened his letter with eagerness’; but as she read, 
the color left her cheeks, a look of wondering pain came 
into her eyes, and at its close her face lost all its warmth 
and light; she pushed back the hair from her brow with a 
movement of startled disquict, and her lips trembled. She 
sat silent, gazing down upon the open sheet, covered with 
its clear writing and its dispassionate words ; she was bet 
Jeune, and the love proffered to and pressed on her 

ittle other effect upon her than that of wonder and some- 

thing of repulsion, she had no need of it, no wish for it, and 
it had almost a terror for her. Phrases in this letter, more- 
over—those very phrases which most seed solicitude 
for her welfare, and did most justice to Valdor’s claims and 
story—smote her with a di pain. She felt for the 
solitary time in her bright, brief life, wounded, stricken, 
Jeft alone.“ Her tears gathered in her eyes, but did not fall, 
and the hand which lay on the ebony arm of Strathmore’s 
chair closed on it with the force of repressed pain: 

“Ig he weary of me, that it would give him pleasure to 
exile me to another life ?” 

It was this thought which made the mist gather between 
her eyes and the wheeling flight of the swallows in the 
sua; this thought which brought over her face a look which 
it had never worn in her brief sunny life—a look of that 

vr? 
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pain from which Strathmore, for the sake of the dead, had 
set his will to guard her, as though he held the making and 
the marring, the warp and the woof, of the tangled web of 
Fate which is woven by hazard in the shadow of a dark 
uncertainty, and is not to be colored or riven by the art or 
the strength of man. 

* Lucille! what is it that has grieved you ?” 

She started, and looked up in the sunlight. Before her 
stood young Caryll, whom she had sent for rose-leaves for 
the fawn; the Ponte, man’s face was troubled at the shadow 
upon hers, and his frank eyes shone with the love he was 
forbidden to speak, and in which she, used to tenderness 
from her youngest years from all, and especially from him, 
never dreamt of danger. ‘ AJl things loved her,” ag she 
had once said in her carly infancy; and of another love 
than this affection which had always surrounded her, of 
the passion which her beauty awakened, or of the misery 
which it might cause, Lucille was utterly unconscious. 
Her life and her education had been such as to leave her, 
far longer than most, the guilelessness and purity of her 
childhood. It would be long ere the world could teach 
auch a mind, grosser taint or darker knowledge ; it would 
shake off the evil lessons as a bird's wing shakes the 
night-dews. 

“What has grieved you, Lucille ?”” repeated Nello, as he 
knelt before her. 

“Nothing; at least—I do not know,” she answered, 
slowly, while she pushed the hair from her temples with 
a certain heat and weariness, 

“Something has,” he persisted. “‘ Perhaps my uncle——” 

Her face was flushed with light in an instant, and her 
eyes turned on him with rebuke : 

“Nello! for shame—hueh! When was Lord Cecil 
ever otherwise than generous and gentle and kind to 
me?” 

The young man set his teeth hard; with the keen in- 
sight of jealous love he feared none of his brilliant rivals 
who circled about her, free to whisper what they would, 
while hig own lips were sealed to silence, as he feared this 
grateful and loyal devotion to the man whose years were 

jouble his, who stood in her father’s place, and whose 
cold, world-worn, inflexible character looked to the youth 
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one wish no feeling had ever touched, nor weakness ever 
smitten. 

“Oh, Lucille, Lucille!” he said. with bitterness, for it 
‘was a hard ordeal to chain down his words to go no further 
than his honor had pledged, “have a few weeks changed 
you so that you have forgotten all the years from your 
Infancy, and will not even share what grieves you with 
one whom you used at least to trust and love as a 
brother ?” 

She looked down on him surprised and regretful ; the 
change was not that she gave less, but that he longed for 
more, and she wondered, self-reproachingly, how eho had 
wounded him : 

“Dear Nello, you are my brother, and I am not altered 
—not altered in one shadow! I could never change to 
those I love.” 

«And I am among them ?” 

His voice trembled, his heart beat loud ; it was hard not 
to pray with all his soul and strength for one Jove greater 
than all the rest, but it was much to keep his hold on the 
silver cord of her child-memories. Her, hand strayed 
among the waves of his hair, while the eyes that were 
clear with the single hearted loyalty of youth gazed up 
into her own, and the swift sunlit smile that was her 
heritage from her father lighted her face; it seemed to 
her so absurd that he could doubt she loved him, her 
playmate, her favorite, her brother ! 

“Nello! it is you who aro changed! Yon never asked 
those foolish questions at Silver-rest! You know I love 
you dearly, very dearly. None will ever love you better 
than Lucille.” 

She spoke with the consoling, caressing affection of a 
loving child to one whom she fears, while she wonders how, 
‘she may Imve wounded, and the young man’s frank, tell-tale 
face gleamed with the light of hope and youth ; the love of 
his years, if reverential ané poetic, has much of the element 
of worship, and is quickly dladdened by a little, unlike the 
fierce, imperious, egotistic passion which, if it have not all, 
has nothing. He thanked her with joyous tender words, 
which he found hard to rein in to the limits of his promise, 
‘and led her out into the sunlight. 

“TI see nothing of you, Lucille, here,” he pleaded. 
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She hesitated a moment, listening ; it was to the roll of 
carriages taking Strathmore and several of his male gaests 
to a meeting twenty miles away, which, as Lord-Lientenant. 
of the county, he had promised to head, Then ehe went 
with Oaryll where he liked, her guardian's letter lying on 
ie heart, and lying—she knew not why-~with a dull pain 
there. 

The park was yery beautiful in the autumn noon, with 
surge and beach, cloud and sunshine, golden woods and 
winding waters, all molten together in the amber light, 
and they wandered where chance ied them. To her, to 
whom the brown chestnuts in her path, the sweep of a 
flight of deer, the glance of the ocean through an avenue 
of foreat-trees wore poems, all life, all nature were fall of 
beauty ; and he had no world but in her face, and knew no 
music but her voice. They came at last to the small, 
way, medizva) charch of White Ladies, ancient as the 

bbey, with dim, storied windows, and Gothic walls all 
wreathod and darkened with ivy scarce less old. It stood 
abut in with foliage, and singularly still and peaceful, with 
the sheen of the sea gleaming below through its trees, and 
the lulling of the waves making solemn; melancholy requiem 
over the buried dead. 

‘Hash ! it is so beautiful!” she whispered to him, as if 
the sound of his voice jarred on her in breaking the silence, 
while her face reflected the tender and holy memories of 
the place, as it reflected all such things but too deeply : 
* Listen ! the sea itself murmurs softly and low, as though 
it were afraid to wake them. It is not death Aere, in the 
stillness, in the sunlight, under those shady leaves—it is 
only aleep |” 

fe was silent, gazing on her as her eyes filled with a 
reverent tenderness and a softened light, as they looked 
far and wistfally beyond the beauty round her into those 
sublime and mournful mysteries of life and death, whither 
the poetic spiritual mind had wandered far away where he 
could not follow. 

“T love the German name, God’s Acre,” she said, softly, 
after long silence: “It seems to eay that while the worl 
is only busy with the living, and so soon forgets its best 
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when they are gone, He loves, and has garnered, the 
loat.’ 

* Do not speak of those things, Lucille ; death seems too 
bratel a thing to remember with you.” 

The youth felt, as all felt in her presence, something 
More tender than awe, more than fear, as looking 
upon a flower whose brilliance is too delicate and fragile 
to bloom on earth, a sunshine too shadowless and too pura 
to be long lent of heaven. She smiled little dreamily, 
and her hands wandered among the long, waving grasses 
and coils of ivy, putting them tenderly aside from the 
nearest grave, whose single gray stone they had overgrown 
in their Inxuriance ; and, as she did so, she traced the 
mosa-veiled letters of the inscription, which was but one 
word only : 

Facile, 


She gave a low, startled cry : 

“Oh, Nello ! look—it is my name.” * 

Young Caryll bent over her; startled also more than so 
slight a coincidence warranted, it gave him an emotion of 
pain to see the name he loved graven on 4 tomb; and in 
the sequestered village churchyard, where none but the 
peasantry had been buried century after century, save 
where the lofty mausoleums of the great race of White 
Ladies rose, it scemed one strange and foreign to find 
there. 

“Yours! Whose can it be? There is no date,” he 
said, as he swept the grasses farther off the low head- 
stone. 


“No! Perhaps she died young, and they laid her here 
with only the name by which they had loved her, and it 
told all to them, though nothing to us, Ah! death is 
eruel, desolate, sorrowful! The sun is warm, the sea is 
calm, the birds are singing, and she lies there—alone |” 

Her voice was hushed, and her eyes were filled with a 
pad and tender light, as she wound the foliage reverently 
about the tomb, leaving clear the name that was her own, 
the name which to her, strangely, found on this 
unknown and lonely grave, which she knew not as the 
grave of her mother. Her temperament was vividly 
susceptible and deeply tinged with the reflective sadness 
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which usually marks rare and imaginative natures, and 
the young girl to whom, personally, sorrow was but a 
name, felt for all things that suffered, for all who were 
lonely and in pain, with s divine and yearning pity. Life 
in her hands was a beautiful wonder-flower, just unclosing 
without @ soil on its white, virginal Jeaves, and the richest 

‘old in its calix still hidden like the amber etamen of the 

alf-opened lily. Jt seemed so cruel to her that there 
should be any for whom that beautiful flower was bruised 
and broken, and left colorless and crushed, and without 
fragrance, to be flung at the last into the darkened solitude 
of a closed grave ! 

And she sat silent, her hand still wandering over the 
foliage thot covered the carved letters of her own name, 
while at her feet the wide, blue sea lay shining in the 
light, and the honest tender cyes of Lionel Caryll gazed 
upward to the face which he had loved from childhood. 
Bat her thoughts were not with him os she looked far 
away through the ‘shady leaves of the church elms over 
the sunny waters ; they were with the unknown life which 
iy buried and lonely bencath the moss, and with the words 

the letter, which rested on her heart with a vague and 
heavy pain. 


CHAPTER LIL. 
UNEARTHED, 


SrraTHMoRE returned Jate, He came and addressed a 
few courtly, gentle words to her, according to his custom, 
but he did not even with a look seek to learn the effect 
which Valdor’s love had had upon her as he approached 


her: 

“This day has been like an Indian sammer! How have 
you Spent it, my dear ?” yi 

And he noted that her cheeks flushed and her eyes 
drooped at his 5 

“Tn the park, with Nello. The air was so lovely! And 
——Oh, Lord Cecil!”—her face was raised now, and her 
eyes full of wistful inquiry—“ there is s grave here, in 
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White Ladies, with my name, ‘ Lucille,’ on the stone—only 
that! Whose was it? Do you know?” 

“Your name? Had it any date?” 

“No; nothing but the one word.” 

He smiled a little ; and even his mother, who knew the 
history of that grave, could not see any look on his face save 
some slight amusement with the marvel of youth at the 
ordinary trifles it meets. 

“Were you abroad, Lucille, you would sce your name 
on many graves, though it is an uncommon one here. 
Several French refugees came to White Ladies, I know, in 
"89 ; possibly it belonged to one of them. The stone boreno 
date, you say? Now, your wandering fancy can dream a 
mournful story of exile and of severance, and weave an 
idyl from that single word !” 

‘Those around them laughed ; she smiled ; the explana- 
tion she never doubted, yct the remembrance of that lonely 
grave lying beneath the waving grasses ond the ivy coils, 
with its incessant requiem chanted by the melanchol} 
seas, saddened her still; and Nello Caryll, as he listened, 
felt vaguely and causelessly on impression, never aban- 
doned, that in some way or other that nameless tomb 
under the shadow of the old monastic church was one of 
the links which bound Strathmoro to the young girl, 
Lucille, 

The day had been like an Indian summer, but its warmth 
and serenity had been treacherous. It had become very 
chilly as the evening drew near ; the “ wild white horses” 
of the sea dashed in, flinging high their snowy foam ; dark, 
ominous clouds drifted before the wind as the sun went 
down ; and the Seber people farther down the coast looked 
np and saw the sure heralds of the coming storm as the gray 
galls and curlews flew with a shrill scream over the angry 
waters. 

In the game hour while the tempest was rising to break 
over the ocean and the beach, the forest and the hills, of 
White Ladies, a steamer was ploughing its swift way across 
the Channel, running fast before the gale to reach the 
French coast ere the night and the storm were down ; and 
Raoul de Valdor leant against the side of the vessel with 
the little delicate lilies of the valley close against his heart. 
‘He was on 8 perilous mission ; his name had become sus- 
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pected, all but proscribed, by the existent government, a 
trifle made known of his present errand, and he “ detained,” 
or worse ; and at hig thoughts were bright and trustful 
ones, for the chivalrous nature of the Legitimist Noble 
knew nothing of the craven hesitancy of fear, and—he 
loved and he thought himself loved. 

«A rough night coming on, but we shall be in port in 
half an hour,” said a voice beside him, 

Valdor started from his reverie with a courteons “ Plait-si, 
monsieur ;” sod as he raised his head saw a tall, bronzed 
woldierly man, whore face seemed to him familiar. The re- 
cognition was mutual, though vague, on both sides : 

“Pardon me, but we surely have met before, though I 
cannot recall your name,” said the Englishman: “I am 
Colonel Marchmont, Queen's Bays——” 

“Whom I think I had the honor of knowing very well 
in Paris, years ago; is it not so?” said Valdor, as he 
gave his own name, and acknowledged the acquaintance : 
“Barely tho last time I had the pleasure of seeing you we 
acted together in an affair of honor ?” 

“Ah! ages ago,” said Marchmont: “To be sure I re- 
member now ; a shocking affuir, when that incarnete brute, 
Strathmore, killed poor Erroll. I beg your pardon for call- 
ing him so ; no doubt he isa friend of yours still.” 

“A very valued one.” 

“Then I offer you many apologies, but the words 
slipped out,” said the soldier, puffing Havana smoke from 

‘er his long gray moustaches : “1 have killed off plenty 
of men rayself in the field, but there was something I 
didn’t like in that affair ; it was cold and deadly ; one saw 
he ‘meant murder’ by his eye. ‘They'd lived like brothers, 
and he shot him like a dog, and felt as little remorse after- 
wards. I dare say Strathmore’s forgot the whole matter, 
hasn't he?” 

“T have never heard him allnde to it, nor any one else, 
for many years,” 

“No doubt. The world soon forgets, especially what its 
great men like to have forgotten. He is a wonderfully suc- 
cessful statesman ; his politics are not mine, but there is no 
denying his power.” 

“He is the most able man of your country: he was 
alwaye ‘plus fin que tous Jes autres’ in diplomacy,” an 
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swered Valdor, as his hand wandered in the breast of his 
coat, where the fragrant lilies were hidden: “but you 
wrong him if you imagine him bratal. Cold he is, and, 
when he is aroused, dangerous ; still he has generous, and, 
indeed, great qualities. Int you were intimate friends 
with Erroll, perhaps ?” 

“Poor fellow, yes! We were in the same corps.” 

“Do you know if he had any relatives?” Valdor'’s hand 
‘was on the lily-sprays, and a vague inatinct connected in his 
thoughts the memory of Lucille with the memory of the 
dead man, 

“None, I think, except old Sir Arthur, and some cousin 
or other, who had the baronetcy.” 

“There was no one to mourn him, then?” 

“ Nobody, except—all who knew him! He left me a 
letter for Strathmore, and one for a woman in England, if 1 
remember right ; that was all.” 

“A woman! Who was che?” His hand was on the 
lilies of the valley, and he felt a suddgp, keen, breathless 
impatience, as though it were closing on the thread of the 
mystery which he had always felt encircled the young life 
he loved and connected her with him whom, the world saw 
as her guardian. 

“ Haven’t an idea,” answered the Englishman : “ Some 
love or other, I suppose.” 

“Do you remember her name, monsieur ?” 

“No, it is so many years ago. I fancy it was some- 
thing foreign; but I recollect he addressed his letter to 
her at White Ladies. 1 remember that, because it was 
Strathmore’s place, and poor Bertie was often down there.” 

“ Would you know the name if you heard it?” 

“T might.” 

“ Was it De Voogsal ?” 

Marchmont thought a moment: 

“Eh? I don’t know. 1 think it was. Yes, I am almost 
os 

a cause I had a fe of my own about a al 
of his past, and I was curiows to now if Twas right, 
Mon Diea he the wind is rising; but there are the 
Boulogne lights. Are ing to Paris?” 

- Yes ‘but only en Toate for a little farther ; into Scinde, 
for the next ten years, or as much longer, if those mountain 
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Tobbers go on worrying us,’ answered the soldier, too 
careless and too in it to the matter to wonder why 
Valdor had any interest in the past history of his long 
dead friend, while he talked of Paris and Indian affairs as 
the vessel plunged and rocked through the brief passage 
of the stormy Channel. Soon afterwards he was called 
to the cabin, where his wife, but lately wedded, had taken 
refuge, and Valdor was left alone, leaning on the rail of 
the ship, while his eyes watched the phosphor light flashing 
on the crested waves, and his hand held the lilies of the 
valley as though holding the pledge of a fair fature in those 
delicate, withered sprays. 

His pulses beat quicker--he had learned Strathmore’s 
seoret! That which every forethought had environed, 
every care veiled, every prndence and expedient concealed 
beyond reach of sight ; fat which had been buried for ever 
in the graves of the dead, in a sepulchre whose seal no 
human hand was to break, jest the poisoned miasma should 
escape to touch with its taint the young and innocent, had 
come into his power. Dark, uncertain, shadowy as the 
past still was, he knew enough to know what was the link 
which fettered the cold, world-wise, and inflexible States- 
man to ihe fragile tenure of a dawning life, in so strange 
a union; what was the knotted cord of expiation worn 
beneath the chain armor, and the braided velvet, of public 
ambition, and of worldly fame, by the man whom the 
world decmed remorse never smote. He had unearthed 
Strathmore’s secret, and he forgot how pitiless to those 
who braved him, how unscrupulous where his passions 
were roused, or his will was opposed, how intolerant slike 
of those who stood in his path or trencbed on his power, 
was one whom Nature hal made cold, whom a woman 
‘bad made cruel, and whom the world had made merciless, 
He only felt : 

“J will never tell her; his remorse is holy, his secret 
2 Se ane 

the noble thought with a erous pity, a 
noble faith, of the man whose atonement sy had Ese 
as in the shadow of the night he lifted the frail fragrant 
lies of the valley to his lips, and kissed them reverently, 
like some hallowed relic, as he leaned over the dark angry 
waters while the vessel bore her way to France. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 
IN HIS DARK HOUR. 


Tr was near on midnight ; the fires were warm and the 
lights bright in the cedar drawing-room at White Ladies, 
flashing on the silver and azure panellings, the Venetian 
mirrors, the countless trifles of art and luxury, the clusters 
of exotics, and the delicate hues of the women’s jowels 
and dresses. Some were playing chess or écarté, some 
softly flirting, some talking of sport and some of slander, 
while the clear contralto of Lady Chessville echoed from 
the music-room beyond, where she and her idolators were 
singing the music of “ Figaro,” which they would perform 
on the morrow in the private theatre. Within, it was 
brilliant, still, peaceful, with no sound higher than the 
murmur of voices attuned to one soft, languid key, which 
never varied in pain or in pleasure, in repartee, flattery, or 
spleen. Without, the winds were rising shrill and high 
among the old monastic woods, and the lightning was 
qaining about the fretted pinnacles of the Abbey, and in 
the lull of the music the hollow, angry roar of the seas, 
answering the challenge of the storm, pealed through the 
silence. It was a rough night on the coast. 

“Bad night out,” said the Earl of Fernncley, with a 
Suppressed yawn, as a blaze of lightning flashed through 
the length of the drawing-rooms, out-dazzling the wax 
lights. 

“ Plenty of casualties,” suggested Sir Philip d’Orval. 

“ All the better for wreckers ; they thank Heaven for 
foul weather!” said a pretty woman, castling her adver- 
sary’s queen, and nestling herself in her chaise to await 
his next move, 

“Wreckers? You touch our esprit du corps, Lady 
Adela. We are all Ministerialists here,” said Johnnie 
‘Vaux, a whip and a wit. 

Alanguid but general laugh gave him the answer that 
flattered him most, as a minute-gun was fired, faintly heard 
in the pauses of the thunder, but not stopping the cards, 
the chess, or the flirtations. 
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“Many lives lost off you coast in the year, Strath- 
more ?” asked the Prince de Volms. 

“Scores, I believe,” answered Strathmore, with negli- 
gent indifference, as he pursued his écarté with d’Orval. 

« Pray don’t talk about it, then ; it is terrible!” cried a 
Spanish beauty, with s shiver of her fen, drawing her 
perfumed lace about her, 

Strathmore laughed his cold, slight laugh : 

“Je nen vois pas la terrevr, madame! Men must die, 
it doesn't much matier how. If casualties, epidemics, and 
wars did not take off our surplus population at intervals, 
we should soon be overrun. Nothing is more superfluous 
then those romentic laments for most convenient laws of 
nature! J mark the king, D’Orval.” 

Another signal of distress broke on the ear, muffled by 
the moaning winds, as he turned to pursue his game. 
With the proficiency of old, he brought the same skill and 
the same rules to cards as to the Cabinet, and won in 
both. He had been porfectly sincere in what he bad just 
said. He had a profound indifference for mankind ; suffer- 
ing did not touch bim ; loss of life did not concern him ; 
with a cold, but perhaps correct, philosophy, he held that 
@ thousand people killed by an accident, a battle, or an 
endemic, mattered no more in the aggregate, and was, 
therefore, as indifferent to men of sense, as the butchery 
of e thousand sheep in the shambles. 

As he looked up to deal the last game he glanced across 
the room, and saw the gaze of Lucille fixed on him, Her 
eyes, whose azure light deepened almost to black at night, 
watched him under their long-drooped lashes with some- 
thing of wonder, of reproach, of sorrow, mingled with 
their earnest and reverent tenderness; to her he never 
spoke such words, to her this side of his character was 
never shown, and at its pitilessness the young heart which 
loved every living thing down to the lowliest flower, and 
grieved for the broken wing of a bird, felt a shudderin; 
incredulity and pain ; death would have been sweeter and 
more merciful to her, than to have found an error or 4 stain 
in him, And that as he met it, was so like to that 
which had dwelt on him in compassionate pardon, in mute 
reproach, while the setting sun sank dowa upon his wrath, 
that the life his hand had taken—the life guiltlesa of all 
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sin, save a too loyal love for him and 8 too knightly code 


of honor—amote upon his conscience in that agony 
with which s soul great at its core arouses to the sudden 
memory of an irrevocable crime. 


He played the game out — played, and won with une 
changed science and akill, or it not been Strathmore ; 
and, crossing the drawing-roome, approached and bent 
down to her. 

“You look saddened, Lucille. Are you unwell, or are 
you only afraid of the etorm ?” 

She sat a little apart, no one was near at the moment, 
and she lifted her eyes to his as his hand lay on her 
shoulder : 

“ Afraid? Oh, no! I was thinking of the people out at 
sea, and of their misery.” Sho shuddered as she spoke, for 
a third minute-gun, fired off the coast, was audible through 
the rich music from the room beyond and the laughing 
mourmur nigh: “You do feel for them, don’t you? You 
only said that in jest ; you would save them, I know, if you 
could? It is eo terrible to sit in light and gaiety and com- 
fort here while the ships are perishing; it seems like. guilt 
to be careless and rejoicing while others suffer, and death 
io cle at hand. ere is something so fearful in lifo 

en!” 

His hand dropped from her shoulder—the hand which 
had “taken life”—and, stricken by those words, as Cain 
was stricken by the voice of his conscience calling on him 
to answer for his brother’s keeping, he went out away from 
the light, the murmur, the music—out into the solitude of 
the dark and stormy night. 

No rain was falling, and the night was still, save when 
the winds, sweeping through the forests, shrieked and 
moaned upon the air, and the noise of the waves arose with 
a hollow roar, like desert beasts seeking their prey. The 
ringed Tighthing, whirling down the aky, lit up the black 
masees of woodland and the gray, spectral ruins of the 
cloisters where the graves of the dead Dominicans lay ; and 
at intervals, above the tumult of the wind and sea, the 
signal of distress broke faintly, and then died away. He' 
stood on the terrace, looking sea-ward, his head uncovered, 
his eyes meeting the electric blaze, braving the fury of the 
storm as he braved the curse of God and Man, Ita 
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wild work rioted unnoticed, nnfelt, around him; one of 
those dark hours was upon him of which the world never 
knew, when the Pride of an arrogant and egotistic philosophy 
was tent asunder, and the throes of an undying remorse 
possessed the soul which knew itself bat the more deeply 
damned because the loftiness of intellect by which it was 
companioned left it no plea of the dallard’s brate ignorance, 
or the murderer’s coarse y, in its crime. He had 
wronght his guilt wiiting) y. deliberately, and, though 
trodden down from memory by an iron heel, and forgotten 
through long stretches of time in the pursuit of power, in 
these hours, rare, solitary, horrible as those hours in which 
the men of carlier ages, passion-riven, deemed themselves 
fiend-possessed, it uprose from the coiled and slambering past, 
and twisted round him as the nts round the Laocton. 

Rarely, but the more terrible for their rarity, these hours 
came upon him. He lived again through the commission 
of his crime; he heard the sullen splashing of the pestilen- 
tial waters; he saw on his right hand the laminous Blory of 
the sun; he watched the last-drawn breath shiver through 
the dying limbs, while the white and quivering lips gasped 
their last words of pardon: “ Oh God, I forgive—I forgive! 
—he did not know——” Pardon even in the throes of 
death! And the love that he had borne him, the love of 
youth’s rejoicing brotherhood, rose before him in all its glad 
communion, and the very carth beneath, the very air about 
him, seemed to call upon God for vengeance for that guiltless 
life hurled into ® brutal grave. 

Cold, arrogant, inflexible to the living, before the memory 
of his sin this man bowed, prostrate, stricken, accursed in 
his own sight. For this sin was irrevocable; and in its 
despair, its fruitless yearning, its hopeless impotence, re- 
morse looked mockery, expiation blasphemy. 

‘What is done, is done for all eternity. 

And he stood looking seaward, while the thunder echoed 
from hill to hill, and the roar of the deep rose hoarse and 
sullen to its call. The great lost soul of this man, which 
knew a supreme remorse, but was never smitten by a craven’s 
fear, found the echo of its own agony in the throes of earth 
and heaven, and from his lips broke a bitter cry, lost in the 
beating of the storm: 

“Oh God! release me from my guilt (” 
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In the silence, as the tem lulled and the winds sank 
‘to rise again in deadlier there echoed from the ocean 
raging below, the piteous signal, and the prayer for human 
aid, of men in their last extremity, perishing nigh at hand. 
He heard it, standing there, looking down into the darkness 
with his face toward the sea, and as from the night around 
him there arose the faint and weary moan of mortal misery, 
a voice whispered in his soul, “ Let the hand which took life 
save it! So may its sin be redeemed!” 

And as men obey an imperative command, he bowed his 
head and went through the tumult of the storm down to- 
wards the sea. 

In the dark-arched portal of the door leading from the 
western wing, with the blaze of the lightning playing about 
her unfeared, gazing at him, while the wind drowned and 
wafted from her car the cry to God of her father’s destroyer, 
stood Lucille. Unseen, and inspired by that instinct which 
Jends courage to the weak and strength to the frail, she had 
stolen from the drawing-rooms and fol?owed him through 
passage and corridor to the silent and deserted western wing 
ofthe Abbey. The bright and delicate figure was strangely 
framed in the gray stone of the pointed archway; tho cyes 
Jooked wistfully out into the weird darkness of the night; 
the hair gleamed golden in the flame which played about it; 
fragile, imaginative, impressille, fearful in much, the storm 
had no terror for her, its grandcur had been the music which 
had filled her heart with its own solemnity in earliest child- 
hood, and to which ghe had loved to listen as to the sublime 
shythm of a Miltonic pocm. And into danger or death she 
would have followed Strathmore without pause or fear, even 
ag she followed him now. When he bowed his head and 
went down towards the sea through the winds and the 
gloom, she left the archway of the door, and silently and 
softly pursed his steps over the mossy ground strewn with 
rent boughs and fallen fir-cones, the steep and winding path 
which led to the beach. The gusts loosened her hair and 
tossed it floating on the wind, the thunder of the skies and 
seas echoed from hill to hill, the lightnings made their mad 
war about her feet and flashed in her blinded eyes. Still 
she went on—she whom the storm-blast conld destroy, as it 
destroyed the fairy-bells of the forest lily—went on without, 
fear, for she followed him. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
“ MORITURI TE SALUTANT.” 


A WILp night! 

A night to drown dcath-shrieks like the cry of a curlew, 
and play with men’s lives as with wisps of straw. A night 
with the black seas yawning in fathomless graves, and the 
hissing of the waters, filling every moment that the thunder 
Iniled. No rain fell; the air was hot and arid, the dense 
clouds looked to stoop and touch the waves where they rose, 
a mighty wall of water, mountain-high ; a darkness impene- 
trable brooded over land and sea, when the lightning ceased 
for some brief seconds, and when it blazed afresh the heavens 
were filled with its flame that lit up the white stretch of 
beach, the gray rocks that glittered, stcel-like, in its light, 
the vast Druidic fu-ests of the Abbey stretching westward, 
and the boiling, secthing, roaring abyss, where the sea de- 
voured its dead in the horror of night, to smile calm and 
sonny in the morning dawa when its mad work would be 
donc, and its prey rot below, with the sand in their eyes and 
tho salt weeds in their hair, and the nameless things of the 
deep creeping over their limbs—over the childish brow that 
had been flushed warm with sleep a few hours before, over 
the long, floating (resses that hud been played with by 
mother’s hand, over the lips which had been sought in the 
bridal softness of a good-night caress. For the sea is fellow- 
Teaper with death, and, like his comrade, spares not for 
youth, or love, or pity, for childhood’s cry, or mother’s 
prayer, or iron strength of manheod. 

‘t was a wild night; the wind rose in sudden blasts swift 
end fierce a8 @ simoom, sweeping down from the wooded 
heights of the ancient monastery over the darkness of the 
sea, and driving against each other the great magses of the 
clouds like armies urled together. The deafening roar of 
waters met the thunder of the skies as they rolled back peal 
on peal; and in the lightning glare the solitary ship was 
seen, black and spectral, with sails rent away and masta 
broken like willow boughs; flung from side to side, a8 a 
Jamed bird is flung in cruel sport, now lifted on the crest of 
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giant waves, now sunk from sight in the chasm of the closing 
waters, reeling, rocking, driven at the mercy of the winds, 
alone in the black, trackless waate of the Atlantic. The 
minute-gun was silenced now, or drowned in the tumult of 
the storm; but ever and auon from the tempest-tossed 
‘vessel there rose the shrill, piercing wail of perishing souls, 
the cry in which Strathmore had heard a voice as the voice 
of God, bidding him who had destroyed life savg it. 

The beach stretching bencath the wooded cliffs of White 
Ladies was almost deserted. There was no fishing village 
near for several miles along the coast, and there were no 
fisher-folk, no coast-guard men, no boats, savo the pleasure- 
boats kept for the Abbey, pretty toys, shaped like Greek 
felucoas or Turkish ca:ques. that would have been beaten to 
pieces in the storm like painted butterflies. A few men had 
gathered on the shore—gamekecpers, lodgekeepers, woods- 
men, laborers, cotters—looking helplessly on, full willing to 
enccor those in peril, but incapable of lending any aid ; they 
had a great coil of stout rope with tltem, but they 
vacantly and sadly at it ; they had no means to use it for 
any chance of rescue unless the storm lulled, and some dared. 
swim out to sea. ‘They fell back, and uicovered their 
heads a8 Strathmore’s step was heard on the surf-splashed 
sand, and the lightning shone upon his face; he did not 
seem to see them, but stood looking outward to the ocean 
where the ship was reeling through the trough of the waves, 
In the uproar of the night, in the fury of the storm, in the 
violence of the winds that swept the sca apart in yawnin; 
gulfa, and piled it high in teething barriers of foam, an 
flung it over the quivering vessel as though it were some 
living thing thcy strove to stifle and entomb, help from the 
hand of man seemed hopeless; nothing but a life-boat 
could have lived through such a ses, He stood looking in 
silence outward, his head uncovered to the winds, his eyes 
meeting the electric glare unflinching; behind him the 
granite pine-crowned slope of the cliff, at his side the group 
of men, silent, too, and watching him with something of 
‘wonder, for they had never seen their lord take heed of the 
waste or cost of life upon the coast, with much of anxiety 
and hope as the light flashed flickeringly about them, for 
they knew how bold a swimmer he was, and had heard 
through what storms he had bronght his yacht in distant 

ead 
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tropic seas in years gone. And—nneeen by him, for she 
knew he would forbid her braving the ghastly night if he 
saw thet she had followed him—stood Lucille, her arms 
wound close about a tall pine;stem to lend her resistance 
againet the gusts that whirled through the foresta, and bent 
the old wych-elms like silver larches, her long hair unloosed 
and filled with sear brown leaves blown in it by the wind, 
her eyes gazing on him through the blinding flashes, her 
face white to the lips, but in awe with which fear for herself 
had no shadow of share, and filled with the pity, the terror, 
the sublimity, the grandeur of the storm. That wrath of 
the ocean had been the ies /r@ to which she had listened 
from the years of infancy, and the solemnity of its awful 
hours had lent to her nature its depth and its melancholy. 
The ocean, in her spiritual poctic creed, was as the mighty 
servant of God, moved by his voice and ruled by bis will; 
eternal power spoke to her in the rushing of the storm, as 
eternal mercy stniled on her in the sunlight of the seas. She 
had no fear ; and site stood with her arms wound about the 
knotted pine, and her hair floating backward from her brow, 
as in the pictures of old masters the young angel stands, 
serene and filled with an infinite compassion and love, while 
the earth is tempest-rocked beneath his feet. And on 
the beach Strathmore looked outward over the boiling 
waters, and in the black abysa, far out to sea, the lost ship 
labored. 

The ringed lightning whirled down the sky, the heavens 
were riven by the sheet of flame, the vessel stood out dis- 
tinct against the glare, so nigh, that from the shore the 
crowd swarming on the deck and clinging to the ropes were 
seen in the spectral light. Then one huge wave dashed over 
her and laid her down on her leeward side; there was a 
crash, a crushing, splitting noise, that echoed to the land ; 
darkness fell over the face of the waters ; the moaning wail 

rishing lives pierced above the tempest roar—the ship 
Mitten the lightning sho h 

en the lightnii ne out again, the wreck lay witl 
its hull out of ‘water, stranded on eosin rock, & black and 
shapeless mass ; more than a third of its freight of human 
life had been swept off by the sea that had engulfed it, and 
the remnant left clung to the shrouds and frame-work of the 
foundered vessel, their faces turned towards land, their shrill 
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shrieks ringing through the night. Strathmore’s eyes 
glanced over the stretch of distance which lay betwixt the 
Shipwrecked and the beach, and measured it unerringly—as 
unerringly he gauged the danger, almost the impossibility, 
of any awimmer living through those seas. Nevertheless he 
turned to the men beside him : 

* Fetch me a coil of rope.” 

* Lye got rope here, my lord,” said his head-kecper, as 
they hauled the great coil nearer. 

“ We can’t do nothing, your lordship,” said another man, 
one of his tenant farmers: “God knows I'd risk a bit 
to save those poor drowning wretches ; but even a boat, 
if we had one, my lord, wouldn’t live through that cre 
storm.” 

“ Most likely not,” answered Strathmore, indifferently, 
stooping to try the strength of the cable with his hands, 
while the men grouped about him with white, scared faces 
and eager, wistful eyes, that strained now towards the 
wreck where it lay in the heaving waters, now towards his 
movements, with the dull, mechanical anxiety and marvel 
with which those whom peril and emengency stupify look 
on at him whom they only nerve and arm. He was flingin, 
off his evening dress, lashing a lantern to his shoulders, and 
knotting tight about his waist one end of the rope. He 
knew that hazard ran a thousand to one that the boldest and 
surest swimmer could ever breast the mad fury of the seeth- 
ing waves and return alive; death waited for him in a 
hundred forms. He had no pity, no yearning for those 
dying in the darkness of the night ; humanity was alien to 
his nature, and his philosophic creed held in its calm logic 
that death, as the universal law, reaps its sure average every 
year, and that the mode of its advent is of little import. 
ife waa precious to him, for his power, his intellect, his 
ripened driumphe, bis gathered honors, his influence over 
men and nations ; it was to him as wide waste to risk his 
existence for that of a ship's crew—common sailors, 
wailing women, useless children—as to risk a man’s for 
that of a dog. It was not for them that he came to 
wrestle with the storm, to rescue them or perish ; it was 
for the memory of the dead, it was for the rigi 
expiation which he had set to himself with th 
ness of Mosaic law, it was for the remorse which in its dark 
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hours forced him to any travail, to any sacrifice, to ony ordeal 
which could wash the blood-stain from his hand. Thus he 
had done great things unknown to men, and witnessed but. 
by God—things noble and holy, wrought on one inexorable 
principle of atonement, and wrought in silence and unseen of 
the world, even as in ancient days the great and gnilt- 
stained soul strove to cleanse and justify itself by pitiless 
penance in cloister and in battle, among the plague-atricken 
and the infidel, in the death-ranks of the Crusade and the 
recking pestilence of the lazar-wards. He knotted the cord 
close about his waist, and glanced once more across the 
boiling seas; he was a skilled and daring swimmer, and 
held all danger in the sure measurement, yet the cool dis- 
dain, of a sagacious courage. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, my lord! you won’t try those seas!” 
said the men, involuntarily crowding nearer, their deference 
to his rank, and their first-awed wonder at his cool, rapid 
movement, breaking down before the imminence of the 
peril that he was about to encounter, single-handed and 
‘unaided. 

“Strathmore, for the love of God what are yon about!” 
shouted one of his guests, who, with Nello Caryll and 
another, sprang down from the cliffs above, having left the 
drawing-rooms soon after him to visit the shore, not naming 
where they came lest oer. should alarm the women ; the* 
thickness of the pine-bougl 8 and the wood parted their path 
from where Lucille stood, and they saw her no more than he 
did on the beach as they plunged headlong through the 
blaze of the storm down the slippery, precipitate path, strewn 
with broken branches and with loosened boulders. 

“ Nothing wonderful,” he answered simply : “ only what 
any of my yacht’s crow would do in a cecond.” 

“ But no man can live in those seas!” 

“Qh, [ don’t know. I have swam the Bosphorus in 
rougher weather still.” 

‘oung Caryl laid his hend on hig arm: 

“Lord Cecil !let me go! I swim like a water-dog, and 
your life is too great to be flung away on a risk.” 

"The yonth’s face was very pale as the lightning flashed 
on it, and his eyes shone with excitement; he waa of a 
generous, iesereseibie nature, and it touched him strangely 
fo see one whom he hed known but as the hanghty and 
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ambitious Minister, the cold and caustic man of the world, 
ready to face death for (as he deemed) the mere sake of 
those who suffered, ready to peril life to succor strangers 
perishing. 

* My life is required of me ; yours is not.” 

The brief, calm words boro no meaning to the boy’s ear, 
save that they refused to yield np place to him, but his 
hand tightened still on Strathmore’s, and his voice, harried 
and low, was drowned to any other ear than his in the din 
of the storm. 

“Let me go first, at least, sir! Sie would never forgive 
me if I stood by to see you perish.” 

Strathmore sturted, and Nello could not tell whether the 
quiver which passed over his face was one of pain or was 
but the shiver of the flickering flash. He put him aside with 
& brief command : 

“J forbid you to peril your life. And while you talk the 
wreck is sinking.” 

Then, shaking himself free from ¢he other men, he 
plunged without pause into the dark, seething breakers— 
the wild, broken cry of a young yoice rang out upon the 
night, as the black waves closed over him, but in the crash 
of the tempest, and the tension of high-strung excitement, 
none heard, or none regarded it. 

In the glare from the rent skies, those clinging to the 
shattered wreck saw him fling himself down into the boil- 
ing chasm of the scas to save them, and gave him one 
ringing cheer that pierced above the thunder and drowned 
the dying, stifled shrick of those whom tho waves washed 
at that instant from their hold upon the taffrail into the 
darkness yawning round. He knew that death was nigh, 
and all but imminent ; he knew that the keenest skill, the 
boldest daring, could do but little against that mad masa 
of loosened waters; he knew that in a seoond’s space the 
chance was, as a million to one, that he would be flung 
back upon the jagged granite of the rocks, torn, mangled, 
bleeding, lifeless, or be beaten down under the weight of 
the waves, never to rise again. Yet he gave himself to 
the fary of the seas without hesitancy, and let their surg- 
ing billows yawn for him and close above his head, while 
over the wide waste of ocean the great darkness again fell, 
and those who gazed, awe-stricken and with tight-drawn 
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breath, knew not whether the issue would be life or death. 
The lightning lit the Atlantic with its blaze afresh, and: in 
the ghastly hue he rose, flung to and fro upon the heaving 
foam, yet parting the black water with calm and resolute 
strength, grappling hard with death and danger, and refus- 
ing to be conquered: then, from the broken, shapeless 
wreck a great cheer rose again, and rang over the sear, 
sublime as a Te Deum, grand as the Jo ‘Triumphe of the 
victor’s pan ;—it was the “ Morituri te Salutant!” of the 
dying to him who dicd for them. 

Thrice hoe was hurled backwards to the shore; thrice, 
bruised, buffeted, borne down by the weight of the wateri 
heavily as by au iron mace, he swam out again, striking 
the waves with steady, unceasing strokes. The salt 
foam was in his teeth, the lightning in his eyes, the seas 
threw him hither and thither, and flung him down into 
their depths. They cast him, now outward to the waste 
of the ocean, now backward towards the jagged beack 
rocks, where, once dashed upon the granite, he would lie a 
shapelcas corpse ; now high upon the crested billows in the 
lorid glistening light, while the great bulk of water heaved 
and rocked beneath him ; now down into the chasm of the 
yawning seas, while the breakers swept over his head, 
and in the darkness he heurd the sullen roar of the 
Atlantic sounding in his car and beating in his brain, 
at felt the surging of the waves sceking whom they should 

levour, 

Neither from wreck nor shore could his path be traced ; 
now and again when the lightning lit the skics they saw 
his arms stretched out upon the black expanse, where he 
wrestled with the winds that blew in his teeth and drove 
the waves upon him, and swayed him to and fro as the 
current sways a straw ; or through the shrond of darkness 
that covered the deep, on which the wail of the drowning 
lives alone was heard, the light lashed to him shone ou’ 
for one fleet instant, to be lost again in the impenetrable 
gloom, and when it sunk from sight they could not tell 
whether he yet lived amidst the fury of the seas; or 
whether he were dashed upon the sunken reefs to rise no 
more, until s rigid, sightless, broken corpse should float up- 
ward in the light of the morrow’s san. 

A great awe fell on those who watched and waited 
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for the issue of the contest of one human life with the 
tomult of ocean and storm ; their lips wore white, their 
breath was held, their brows were wet with dew; they 
feared, they trembled, they suffered for him as he never 
did for himsclf ; for in the jaws of the grave, Strathmore 
was calm, and with danger, the daunticss and defiant 
courage in his blood rose resolnte. He beat his path 
through the salt, blinding water, recovering again and again 
every jard from which the wind drove or tho sca dashed him 


None wrestling through the tumult of the night, to reach 
what they loved best from the fast-sinking wreck, would 
have fought a more enduring conflict with the death which 
menaced him on every side, than he who, with no human 
love, no human pity for one of those for whom he gave 
himself, cast himself into the devouring scas, for sake of a 
sterner and a nobler duty, for sako of the atonement which 
should gayo life by the same atm which had once taken 
life, and wash out the stain of blood-guiltiness by the ransom 
of lost souls, 

‘The night was holy, the storm was sanctified to him; 
with each time that he arose from Lhe salt, fattiomless abyss, 
he was nearer to the expiation for which he labored; with 
every stroke by which he forced back the mad, murderous 
waters, he was victor over the remorse which in its dark 
hours made him accursed in his own eyes; with all the 
bruised, exhausted pain of that wild work, as the ocean 
flung him downward, and the winds hurled him against the 
rocks, he felt but as in ancient days, those. guilt-laden and 
athirst for freedom from the memory and the burden of 
their guilt, felt the points of the iron in their flesh, or the 
torturing baptism of fire, as an atonement welcome and 
hallowed, a purification before God. 

For in these hours the dark, wild nature latent in 
him broke out and ruled ; and shattered down the creeds of 
the Statesman, the Conrtier, and the World. 

‘At last be neared the wreck, beating his way through 
the uproar and the gloom, while above him the great waves 
‘were Teared like the towering crest of an Alpine slo) Foy 
s moment the lightning died ont, and in the thick darkness 
he lay on the waters, waiting till in its glare he should be 
able to reach the side of the stranded and shattered hall. 
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‘The blaze flashed out afresh, illumining sea and aky, the 
tmeasureless waste of the Atluntic, and the dark woodlands 
of the shore; and—at the instant when the dying saw their 
deliverer, and in the stead of death hope came to them—the 
curdled, reared waters rolled, and swept up with a hoarse, 
hollow roar, like s lion’s when he is an-hungered and baffled 
of his and broke upon the wreck. When they again 
severed, and left it free, the crowding lives had been swept 
with them, and garnered to the graye; a remnant alone was 
left: he was too late. The elements themselyes mocked and 
denied him his expiation! 

Where he looked upward to the shapeless, sinking masa, 
the ery of the drowning, devoured ere he could reach them, 
rang on his ear; and from his own lips a moan broke in the 
silence and solitude of the vast ocean waste. 

“My God! my hand is too accnrsed to save!” 

As though in answer, from the riven clouds the soft and 
holy tadiance of the moon shone out for one brief space, 
bathing land and sea with its pale light after the lurid glare 
of the storm. A few were left upon the wreck, but four or 
five women and children and youths; these in their mortal 
agony, turned their eyes upon their saviour, and with that 
mute and terrible prayer ght his succor. No wild 
shouts greeted him as he swam to the wreck, and made 
his footing on its slippery woodwork ; those who would so 
have welcomed him had a second before been swept away 
to death; yet as he reached the sinking ship, one, yards 
distant, wrestling for life in the trough of the sea, saw him, 
and gave him a single cheer, the Moriturus te Saluto of the 
dying to the victor; then the voice died which in the throes 
of death had been lifted to hail him who had come too late, 
and in the black whirling water the sailor sank with that 
grecting on his lips to the stranger in whom courage found 
its comrade, 

The moon was shrouded now in the dark clonds, that 
were driven swift as the hurricane across the skies; but 
the almost ceaseless play of the lightning made it clear as 
day, and he saw the white faces of dead men rise up about 
him in the water, and the dark floating hair of women’s 
corpses was blown over his hands as he swam towards 
the wreck, through the seas, which were strewn with the 
flotaam and jetsam of the shattered ship, and mounted 
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with steady grasp the shelving, slippery mass, which was 
all that was left of the stately vessel that when the sun 
had gone down had been steering calmly before the wind, 
with white sails set, through a fair and balmy evening, over 
a laughing azure sea. When the few who were gatherod 
together trembling and praying on the wreck, waiting for 
instant death, and scourged by the brutal stripes of the 
salt billows as they broke, saw lim ascend and stand 
amidst them, giving his life for theirs, they fell upon their 
knees and lifted their blanched faces, and blessed him and 
prayed to him with tears of agony—thcir saviour looked to 
them not man, but Deity. 

And as they wept and clung about him, and worshipped 
him as their deliverer from death, he neither saw nor heard 
them; but in that moment when he stood upon the wreck, 
with the tumalt of the storm around, and the black waste 
of water between him and the land which he might never 
reach again—between him and the life which was filled 
with wealth, and power, and honor, ang the ripo froitage 
of a great ambition—Strathmore remembered but one, the 
Dead who in the long-buricd years had fallen when the 
gun went down upon the murderer’s wrath ;- and from his 
lips a prayer broke, more bitter and more yearning than 
any which those who wept about his fect prayed for their 
deliverance from the grave : 

“My God! Let ts atone!” 

Then, he bade those trembling and gurening, in the 
terror of the night to be still and of good cheer, and with 
the aid of the youths—lads who had been passengers in 
the ship, and could not swim—he unwound the rope from 
about his waist, and fastened it tightly to o beam ; the 
other end was held by those on shore, and when it was 
made tant, it stretched a narrow yet firm bridge through 
the pathless waters, a frail yet precious aid through the 
great abyss that yawned between the drowning and the 
land where lay deliverance and safety. It was a hideous 
passage—through the curved walls of giant waves, through 
the black salt chasm filled with the hollow roar of the yo- 
racions billows, through the drenching, merciless blows of 
the solid waters, with but that one frail, vibrating cord as 
plank between them and their destruction! Yet the love 
of life is a master-passion, and makes the feeble strong, 
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the coward daring, the weakness of womanhood cope with 
the force of man. It was their sole chance; one by one, 
in the glare from the heavens or by the flickering lantern- 
light, he directed them to descend, and pass along the rope 
where it stretched through the foam and the gloom. There 
were wild disorder, delirious ic, the my of hope 
conflicting with the horror of despair, the abject anguish 
of helpless women. But the same force of will which 
bore down the opposing factions of states and ministries 
made its might rule here; he who is calm and resolute in 
peril is a king among his fellows, One by one he made 
them descend, holding back the reckless, encouraging the 
fearful, warning, guiding, commanding each, bidding each 
be of strong heart and of sure courage through the perilous 
and diro passage. Seven lives were launched by him on 
that frail bridge which he had perilled his own life to give 
them, where it hung vibrating above the boiling surf, and 
passing through the gorge of the reared waves. One alone 
was ewept down into the abyss, and perished; six were 
rescued, and one by one he saw them reach the shore, and 
received by those waiting there, in the ruddy gleam of the 
beacon-fire hastily piled on the sands from the broken pine- 
bonghe and the resinous firs. He had saved them, Six 
lives wrestled for with death, and hrought from out the 
grave—-iwight not these expiate one taken ?” 

Standing on the wreck, which he refused to leave while 
any were still unrescued, he looked across the sea as the 
wild shouts which welcomed those whom he had succored, 
and saluted the grandeur of his act, rang loud through a 
pause in the uproar of the storm; and on his face a light 
shone which had never been there in the days of his youth, 
and in his eyes came a sublime serenity; the peace, the 
gratitude, the rest with God and man, of the soul which, 
after lengthened years of travail and remorse, is at last 
released from the brand and burden of its crime, and 
purified by expiation, 

The holiest hour of Strathmore’s life was this in which he 
stood alone in the wide desert of the ocean, 
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CHAPTER LV. 
LOST IN THE HOLINESS OF REDEMPTION. 


‘Two yet remained, young boys but little out of infancy, 
for whose delicate hands and fragile limbs the passage by 
the rope was bopeless. Their mother had been swept from 
them when at the first crash upon the reef the vessel had 
parted amidships, and half her human freight had porished; 
the children, the wild caprice of the seas, had been 
spared, and sat locked in cach other’s arms, the elder com- 
forting the younger, strangely stilled and in the awe of a 
voiceless terror. Strathmore looked down on them, then 
stooped and touched the clder, a little fellow of some seven 
years, whose fair locks were drenched in the brine and 
sl 


surge. 

“Leave your brother and trast yoursglf to me. I can 
only save you one at a time.” 

The child gazed up at him with sad and dreaming cycs ; 
the horror of the awfal night had left him Fessivo, hig 
eyes were tearless, and his face very white. He Jooxencd 
his arms from the little one and motioned Strathmore to 
take him instead. They were French children, for the 
ship was a Havre vessel bound for America: 

“ake Victor first, not me; my mother loved him beat.” 

The plaintive, heroic answer was drowned in the hoarse 
roar of the hurricane, but Strathmore heard it, and lifted 
up the younger, as the boy bade him: 
ht t will save you both. Have no fear; you are a brave 

He took the other in the of his left arm, who was 
all but anconscious from cold, from terror, and from the 
blows of the heavy billows, and plunged down once more 
into the waters. As he quitted the wreck he saw one 
whom he had not noted, a woman lying prostrate, in- 
sensible, perhaps dead; it was too late to go back, when 
he returned for the boy he could rescue her if she lived, 
and he gave himself once more to the madness of the 
ocean, this time with the dead weight of the young child 
hanging wearily upon him. 
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From the shore they saw him leave the wreck thus laden, 
then they lost sight of him in the deep trough of the heav- 
ing seas; in the darkness knew not whether his life 
had been laid down in ransom for those whom he hed saved, 
or whether he wrestled with the seas again to be again their 
victor. The blackness of night brooded over land and water, 
while he sullen roar of the thunder rolled through the air, 
and the hoarse fury of the winds lashed the storm to its 
height—they knew not whether he lived or perished. 

Chen, where the gicam of the fire on the beach was cast 
red upon the breakers, as they rolled upward, crested with 
white hissing surf, they saw him rise, bearing the burden of 
another life. 

Swift as thought Lionel Caryil flung himself into the sea, 
and swam to mect him. Strathmore threw the young boy 
to him, and, without pause, turned and went back to the 
wreck to redcem the word he had given to the child left 
there by his own will to perish, that his brother might be 
saved. Once more back through that terrible travail of life 
with an impending dcath; once more through the passage 
of the trackless seas, through the darknoss of the tumultuous 
night, through the re massive waves, with the bitter 
brine in his eyes and his teeth, with the bodies of the dead 
Hoating around him, with the winds hurling him hither and 
thither, and striking him blindly with great masses of 
curled water, Once more; while now, his breath came in 
Inhored gasps of pain, and every sinew throbbed with the 
wonatural strain, every muscle quivered, every bone ached, 
while his throat was parched, his eyes starting, his templea 
aching ; while, beside the whirl and the force of the waters, 
he had to combat with a direr and more insidious foe, the 
exhaustion which was slowly gathcring over all his limbs, 
and stealing out the life and power from his frame. 

Yet strength of the will conquered weakness of the body ; 
he reached the wreck afresh, and the wistful eyes of the 
young boy, gazing into the awful night, saw hia deliverer 
return faithful to his word, though but pledged to a lonel; 
child. Strathmore ascended the stranded wreck, and 
to rest, and gather force to reach the ehore in this lest 
passage, whose peril was more imminent then all. A brief 
prcaling space sufficed to give him back some strength ; 
his muscles were of stecl, his powers of endurance great, 
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and his ascetic indifference to indulgence and pleasures of 
the senses had left his frame firm knit as in his earliest 
manhood. As he paused, and looked down to where in the 
darkness the waves were dashing the timbers of the shat. 
tered ship together, and whirling the dead bodies of the 
drowned men in the ghast}y glare of wreathing phospho- 
reseent light, he heard a sullen menace roll and groan 
through the shattered hull on which he rested—it was the 
sure and ominons sound which preceded the parting of the 
few broken timbers which still held together. They were 
no longer safe for a single second—one moment more and 
they would break away, destroying with them all life which 
should remain near the ahyss which yawned for them. It 
was quite dark; the uncertain glimmer of the lantern he 
had left upon the wreck was cust about his feet, but shed no 
light on the wide waste around, where the roar of the waves 
was heard seeking whom they should devour, and the bodies 
of the dead were washed against the roef, lit only here and 
there by the weird phosphor-glitter on thg surf. There was 
no time for pause, for thought; he stooped and touched 
the woman lying at his feet, she was unconscious from 
terror or from a swoon, but he laid his hand to her lips 
and they were warm; in her bosom, and her heart was 
beating. She lived ; he could not leavether there to certain 
leath. 

He bade the child mount on his shoulders, and cling 
close 0 as to leave his arms free and his limbs unshackled ; 
the boy, quiet and intelligent beyond his years, compro- 
hended and obeyed him; then Strathmore raised the 
woman’s form, and grasping her firmly in his left, hand, felt 
his way with his right along the rope down the side of 
the wreck, which with every moment might yawn, and 
crash, and disappear, and so committed himeelf yet again 
to the fary of the seas, thus heavy Jaden with the burden 
of two lives. The thick darkness was around him, he 
could see neither the waste that stretched before, nor the 
vaulted skies which brooded above him. He sank as he 
first swam out from the side of the wreck, the great waves 
washed over him, and he held himself as lost, with the 
child's hands clinging round him, and the weight of the 
woman hanging on his arm. The waters closed above 
his head and over the boy’s fair curls, and he felt the salt 
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billows surging in his ears and stifling his breath ; he heard 
the rushing roar of the waters, he knew that he was sinking 
to hie grave. Better for him to have so perished—better 
had he died thus in the supreme martyrdom of a grand 
labor, in the great ransom of a holy expiation. His death 
had then absolved his life ; he had then yielded up his soul 
in peace with God and man; having sinned much, yet 
much stoned. 

But death came not to him in that hour. ‘The long hair 
of the woman swept across his lips; he shuddered and 
sickened at its touch, he knew not why, as he had never 
done at the sharp agony on the jacged rocks, or the blind- 
ing blows of the massed water. By his involuntary move- 
ment his foot touched the projecting timber of the sunken 
wreck, instinctively he struck with all his force against 
the beam, so that the impetus given might send them 
upward to the surface ; he rose, and they breathed in, 
floating in the impenctrable darkness on the face of the 
ocean, Life was vet his and theirs whom he had saved, 
and he lay on the black waters, parting them with the 
strength of his single arm, while afar off through the dense 
gloom gleamed the leaping flames of the beacon fire. His 
hand grasped the woman’s form, which he bore up against 
the foree of the hurled billows, and her hair oer again 
against his lips, and her breath was on his cheek, while, 

e faintly awoke to consciousness from her tranve, as they 
moved through the icy waters ; and thus they passed to- 
gether through the darknces of the night, through the 
poor of the storm, through the valley of the shadow of 


th. 

Thus they passed together amidst the devouring waters, 
with the innocent face of the young child nigh them, and 
the cold limbs of the lost dead washed against them. 

As the last ransom of his soul from guilt, as the last 
travail in his ordeal of expiation, he was bidden to save this 
woman’s life ! 

Above, in the brooding skies, the dense clouds driven 
by the hurricane were hurled on one another; the shock 
vibrated through the air, and pealed over earth and sea. 
There was a lurid, hideous light which lit in its glare land 
and heaven and ocean, and in its ghastly gleam he saw her 
face, the lips close to his own, the eyes filled with a fearful 
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agony, the trailing length of the amber hair lying loose 
upon the waves. 

And they knew one another, they whom guilt, had bound 
together, while they looked down into cach other's eyes, 
where they lay on the boiling, hissing, bitter waters with 
the white livid light upon their faces, as, in the Vision of 
the Poet, the doomed behold and recognize each other 
sinking in the liquid fires of the Lake Avernus. 

She gazed on him with a dumb and terrible appeal, for 
his will alone upheld her from the yawning abyss, and back 
upon her ear through the mist of many years rang words 
once uttered to her in the honr of her extremity : 

“If you were drowning before my cyes, and my hand 
areiaben out could save you, you should porish in its 
need.” 

Beneath her, around her, leaping up to seize her as 
hounda leap on their prey, the waves surged and roared ; 
between her and destruction there stood but the mercy of 
him to whom merey was unknown ; death was upon her 
unless he gave his life to save her, he whom she had made 
@ mnurderer ! . 

Afar off above on the hanging rock, under the dense 
monastic woodlands, with her arms wound abont the great 
stem of the pine, her fair hair floating in the wind, her 
eyes gazing down into the raging scas, unblinded by the 
storm, and opened wide with straining, yearning agony, 
stood Lucille: and her young face, white and pure, and 
filled with a sublime light, was as the face of an angel, and 
on her innocent lips was one voiceless, unceasing prayer to 
God for him, in whom she saw Int the deliverer from death, 
the saviour of the lost. Had he looked there he might still 
have conquered, still have endured; and saved himself from 
the fresh Silt which and carled about him from out 
the slimy bitter waters like some loathsome shape from the 
depths of the sea. But the ringed lightning circled him, 
oddlying round in its ghastly glare, a white whirlpool of 
flame—fire burning on the icy waters—and by ita light they 

alone on one another as their faces rose above the 
black and seething masa. 

They met again. 

In bis eyes there came the dark, merciless, brutal gleam 
of the passions which were not dead but sleeping, the chill, 
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pitiless, ruthless thirst of the ce which no time 
could satiate, no draught could slake; she was his temp- 
tress still. The noble serenity, the thankful, holy rest of 
one who has labored for sbsolution, and won his way to 
meet atonement, passed from his face—for ever. Where 
the lurid flame gleamed on it as he rose above the foam, it 
grew white and rigid with the deadly menace of his chill 
smile upon his lips) And his hand unloosed its hold, and 
left her alone upon the fathomless sea: 

“ Die as you condemned him to dic !” 

The words hissed to her through the tumult of the 
storm, and her eyes gazed up to his with a mute, appealing 
terror, yet with a hatred bitter and brutal as his own, 
where she was left to perish, the water reaching to her livid 
lip, her brow turned upward in the scathing light. ‘Then, 
in the circle of the uzure flame that played upon the chaos, 
Marion Vavasour sank, downward, downward, till the loose 
trail of her hair floating on the waves was beaten beneath 
the billows. ‘* 

Darkness fell over the ocean, aud darkness as of the 
night covered his own soul, which for one holy hour of 
travail and of martyrdom had soared upward to God’s 
light, and had fuiled in the supreme instant of victory, in 
the crowning ordeal of temptation. She had been his 
temptress again, and again he had fallen ; again through 
her he knew himself accursed. And on his face a great 
agony gathered, for the weight of his guilt Jay afresh upon 
his Iife, and the work of his expiation was tainted and 
shatterod, and in vain—his ransom had been lost even as 
it was redeemed. 

No human sight had looked upon that awful meeting 
on the waste of the ocean ; its history was hidden in the 
shroud of the slorm, in the wildness of the hurricane, in 
the beating of the seas; the darkness brooded over land 
and water, darkness impenctrable, filled with the rashings 
of the winds and the roar of the ice-chill breakers, When 
the light broke forth again from the riven skies, they saw 
him towering above the boiling waters, and holding the 
young child aloft ; erect, and with measured movement 

¢ came through the surf, breaking breast high upon the 
shore, the glare upon his face, the cold by 
his arm, Then as the loud shout of those who welcomed. 
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their deliverer vibrated through the midnight, Strathmore 
reached the land, and, without word, without sign, reeled 
and fell, even az one dead. 

A bitter cry, wailing through the night, rang on the silence 
as he fell, 

There was a swift, noiscless swecp, a8 of a sen-bird’s wing, 
past those who gathered round him; in the lurid light they 
saw what seemed to them a spirit face, rather of heaven than 
of earth. Lucille sank down beside him, where he lay upon 
the wet and surf-strewn beach. 

Her fair hair swept backward from her brow, white 
flowers still tanglod in its loosened masses; her face was 
blanched with a terrible miscry, her lips Inughed with the 
elie of joy, meeting and mocked by the delirium of 

pair. 

“He is not dead? Oh, for the love of God! savod— 
saved!” 

Her voice, in its anguish of appeal, thrilled above the 
tumult of the storm, above the hoarge roaring of tho 
breakers; it pierced through the mists of the exhaugtion 
which clouded and dulled his reason; a shudder ran 
through his frame where he tay strotched, felled in his 
spent strength, like a stately pine that the tempest had 
broken and laid low: . 

“Saved? No! Losi!” 

His soul awoke to its guilt ere his senses revived to the 
world; but the low, delirious words died mattered and 
unheard upon his lips. Life was dark and meaningless to 
him, he remembered nothing save that dim horror of un- 
expiated guilt; the noise of the rushing seas was in his 
brain, the throes of a great suffering throbbed and quivered 
through his strained Hmbs, an iron weight seemed to lic on 
him, crushing the breath from out his chest, as the lead and 
beams were piled on the condemned in aucient days; he 
was sinking down, down, into a fathomless abyss, while his 
temptress twisted and writhed and netted round him, and 
would not let him loose! His eyes unclosed, and opened 
blindly and in pain to the wild of the night, to the 
ghastly whirling of the lightning blaze; and he saw the 
child-face above him, with ita fair, angel light and its agony 
of voiceless prayer. Wheat had she to do there, in the 
night, in the storm, with the black seething waters, with 

nud 
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the ghastly, giddy flame? In a faint, unconscious gesture, 
he stretched out his arms: 

“ Lucille!” 

Their eyes met; and at the murmur of her own name by 
his voice, the unnatural strength which had sustained her 
through the tension of that horrible hour whilst he warred 
with storm and death, gave way, and with a low laugh of 
delirious joy she sank scnacless down on the damp sands, 
her head bowed unconscious on his breast, her bright hair 
trailing in the surge, the virginal flowers tangled with the 
black beach-weeds. 

And in that moment, as he met her cyes in the dizzy, 
lurid glare that swept in fame over carth and sky and 
ocean, & light more terrible than the death-fire that played 
‘upon tho sea flashed in its sudden dawn through the blind 
mista before his sight. 

He knew that Lucille loved him, 


CHAPTER LVI. 


THE HARVEST OF THE GUILT REAPED BY THE 
GUILTLESS. 


Tae dawn broke, the pine-boughs were sun-bathed in the 
light, the snowy surf was tossed upon the beach, the waves 
swept up with stately measure, and broke in melodious 
murmur on the shore, and the curlews flew through the 
fregh air. Earth and sky and ocean kept no record of their 
work, and over the sunken reef where the ship had found 
her grave, the wild bluc waters, rearing in the sun-gleam, 
broke in joyous, idle mirth, crested with snow-white foam. 

The dawn came soft and fair; and beneath the waves. far 
down in the salt, bitter depths, were floating lifeless limbs 
and trailing hair tangled with the noxious weeds and briny 
grasses of the soa-bed; and on the shore dead limbs were 
stretched and dead faces were turned upward to the light, 
presently to be lain, nameless and anmourned, in the shadow 
of the old monastic charch, jn the shelter of the etill Druidic 
‘woods ; and—as the sun rose, and shed its warmth upon the 
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waters—one life trembled between earth and etornity. It 
was that of Lucille. 

Throngh the horror of the night, through the peril of the 
storm, an unnatural strength had upheld her while his life 
was ventured; when he was saved, the tension of nature 
broke like a bow over-strained. The youre heroic, high- 
Wrought nature which bad found its holy power in love, 
and had kept its vigil through the madness of the tempest, 
and in the air laden with death, was like tho sacred light 
which burns in a porcelain lamp; the brighter, the faller, 
the purer the light from within, the frailer the hamen- 
wrought porcelain which Prisons it, the surer to break and 
Ve shattered to dust, that that light may escape heavenward, 
to be lost amidst its own likeness, whic 
earth. 

With her cheeks deeply flushed, with her hair still wet 
with the heavy sca-spray, with her eyes closed in a stupor 
that was not sleep, or opened wide in vague, wild fear, she 
lay unconscious of all that passed arount her. She deemed 
herself sti}l on the sea-shore, clinging to the fast-rooted pine, 
and beholding the war of life with death, waged in the durk 
secthing waste bclow. Her low, swift voice, full of the softest 
music, was never silent; incessantly agd incoherently, with 
asad, sweet, wild pathos, it spoke—now, of the black moun- 
tainous waters, that were burying him beneath them; now, 
of the terrace-roses which he had told her were the flowers 
of pin, the flowers of revel—why had he said that ?—what 
was it that he meant ?—now, of the solitary, nameless grave 
lying under the ivy coils and woodland grasses by the.old 
monastic church, which she had seca in the morning light ; 
why was it Lueille's grave?—was si to lie there when she 
died ?—and now—ever and again—of the wild storm-night, 
of the dying cries ringing above the tamult of wind and 
water, of the dead floating in the white lightning glare, of 
the reared seas which stood betwixt him and her, of the 
fathomless ocean-depths where he had sunk for ever, of the 
death whence he would never return. 

It was strangely piteous that delirium which spoke of him 
anvaryingly as dead, and betrayed in its unconsciousness a 
Jove which was the religion of her life. 

Pacing the terrace beneath “her windows, which stood 
open, Strathmore heard it; and had his foes beheld him in 
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that hour, they would have known, then, where to strike, 
and reach the fife which, in all else, was chill and invalner- 
able as the cold, polished steel. 

Those who saw him when the day dawned, thought that 
the haggard, broken look which his face wore was the 
weariness of shattered strength; that the dark and hollow 
circles beneath his eyes, the air of spent force and worn-out, 
pain, which had for the sole time in their memory displaced 
the cold repose of his face and the proud, negligent dignity 
of his bearing, were but the result of the past night, were 
but the phystcal prostration attendant on the injuries in- 
curred in thet dread contest. They did not know them as 
they were; they did not know that bodily suffering, and 
the exhaustion uf powers overstrained, were unfelt by him, 
‘What made him sick unto death was the dark knowledge of 
the guilt shrouded in the blackness of night, buried in the 
aepuichre of the seas; what braised and broke the chill and 
haughty egotism of his strength, was the impotent, baffled 
sense of deaymir Yefore the expiation which was undone 
before his right and beyond the power of his hand to stay. 

His soul had siriven to 2 great atonement, and he had 
given his life to its travail; and as he reached it, it had 
perished from his grasp, and left the guiltless to suffer for 

sin 

He knew that Lucille loved him. Standing there, where 
he had made his way into the cool, fresh air, he heard in 
every accent of the voice, which thrilling with pain and 
rising in plaintive appeal echoed to him though the open 
casements above, the love which he had never dreamed or 
feared until that hour when his eyes had met hers, and be 
had known it as no words could ever have told it to him. 
And his first sense then had been one of fierce, sweet, sudden 
ier No other could steal her from him—he, too, once more 
loved! The next, remembrance returned, and a sickening 
agony swept away all touch, all chance, all thought of that 
pay iden gladness which it only needed memory to destroy 
for ever. 

He knew himeelf @ murderer ; his hand conld not scek 
hers with 9 husband’s touch, knowing that on it lay the 
etain of blood-guiltiness ; knowing himeelf for what he was, 
he could not take a soilless life to lie within his bosom. 
Shronded from her sight, between them arose the eternal 
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barrier of his crime, severing for ever the guilty from the in- 
nocent. Thongh through long years of joy she wero never 
to learn the secret of the heart on which she was bidden to 
rest her own, never to hear in the still watches of the night 
one unconscious word which should unfold to her the 
covered crime which haunted sleep, the union would yet be 
unboly—a dark, forbidden sin against her sacred innocence, 
against her beautiful and loving youth, wedded to the life 
which knew itself aceured, 

For the blood-stain was fresh upon his hand; and where 
he stood in the silent dawn, looking outward to the seu, he 
shnddered. In the light of the breaking day he saw but 
the black chasm of the yawning waters, and the livid face 
torned upward, and sinking slowly in the guilty night down- 
ward and downward till it was lost for ever. 

He held the deed jast vengeance of the dead ; just retri- 
bution to the murderess. Now, in the pure light of the 
fair dawn, Strathmore did not repent fia; though seventy 
times seven she had Iain at bis mercyy he would havo re- 
fosed it as he had rofased it in her death hour ; he would 
still have craved to see her suffer more ; he would still have 
bidden her parish with iron, pitiless hate, for she had known 
aright that his nature was, as the vulture’s, to tear—as the 
lion’s, to rend. 

But for the very guilt to which his soul had sunk afresh, 
be abhorred himself, as he thought of the atonement 80 
hardly labored for, so nearly won, and lost by the strength 
which had passed throngh its martyrdom, to be vanquished 
by its own passions at the last ere it had grasped the vic- 
tor’s crown. For although the ono sin lay buried in the 
past, and the other had been shrouded for ever from all 
human sight and ken, in his conscicnce he was none the 
Jess branded as the destroyer of Life ; in his own know- 
ledge divided none the less from all innocent and hallowed 
things, from all pore and holy youth. 

And Lucille loved him ! 

He, who for the sake of the dead would have given his 
life for hers, was powerless before the retribution which 
srose from out the office of his solitary expiation. She 
must lose all the beauty and the glory of her youth in the 
shame of a hopeless and an unaceepted love ; and he must 
never let loose one word of consolation, one caress of ten- 
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derness! He was powerless; she must suffer, and he must 
behold the life he had sworn to guard from all breath or 
consciousness of human grief and worldly evil, smitten and 
accursed through him! 

He had never by the faintest thought foreseen this issuc 
of the care and the fidelity with which he had followed and 
inlfilled the trust bequeathed to him by Erroll ; he had 
never feared or dreamed that she could ever feel for him 
any love er than the filial and child-like tenderness she 
bore him as her guardian. Of the good that he had done, 
the fruit was evil! And far back through the stretch of so 
many and forgotten years the words of edempta the Bohe- 
mian came back to him : 

“ The past has been wrought by your own hand, but the 
future will eacape you. You will seck to build again, and 
lo! the curse of the dead sin will rest on your work, and 
the stracture will crumble, fulling to ashes as it reaches its 
fairest. The sin to the guilty has been avenged, but the 
sin to the innocent ewill never be washed away.” 

The future escaped him! How should his hand erasp 
it, while on its palm wus the stain of guiltless blood? — Anc 
the sickness of a great deapair was on him; he fought 
ageingt fate, he strove as with God’s vengeance for a 
slaughtered Jife! — ” 

And from above, in the silence of the waking day, he 
heard ever the ceaseless, plaintive wail calling upon his 
name with the dotirions words of an unconscious love. He 
could not hear them and not seck her ; he felt that he must 
rilence them all at any cost. Were she to die for him, to 
die through him ! 


CHAPTER LYI. 
“ AND RETRIBUTION AROSE.” 


He entered the house and ed her chamber ; on 
the threshold his mother met him, but he motioned her 
aside : 

* Let me see her! I stand in her father’s place.” 

To the hour of extremity the world is forgotten ; she let 
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him pasa, and he stood in the stillness of the early day, in 
the chamber filled with the ceaseless moan of the voice that 
called upon his name. 

Where Lucille lay, the light from the sunlit east fell on 
her, decpening the golden hue of the hair, damp and clogged 
with the clinging sea-water, the fevered, scarlet flush upon 
the cheeks, the wistful, haunting pain in the dreamy eyes ; 
and as the full light on the heather-bell, where it lifts its 
delicate head, on the bloom of the flower, or the hue of the 
eea-shell shows their beanty, only also to show their 
fragility more, so in the brightness of morning he saw, as he 
had never scen before, how frail was the life on which the 
work of his expiation was garnered. All of atonement that 
could be made by him to the dead hang on this brief 
existence, 

He stood in the shadow of the chamber and gazed on 
her; in that hour he loved her, pos, deeply, willing to 
give his peace for hers, as ho had never loved—tho one 
sacred and nnsullicd thing in a life worlg-corroded and sin- 
stained. 

Where she lay her face was turned towards hiin, her 
hair swept backward from her brow; her eyes looked up- 
ward with o sad, wild pain, and she raiscd horself, with a 
piteous gesture of appeal, as the vagué, unconscious words 
came swift and plaintive from her lips, murmuring the 
strange burden of a weird, mournful, Scandinavian legend, 
yorea in her thoughts by the unbidden wanderings of 

ver > 

‘Wile thoes arountine sleep! 


‘What does that mean? The roses may hear, but they can- 
not whisper again. He would not have me gather roses ; he 
called them the flowers of sin. Why, why? Others must 
have sinned to him ; Ae never sinned. He is so great, 80 
noble. He cares for me for my father’s sake ; only for that! 
If he loved me he would not have bidden me go to strangera. 
He knew Lucille had no love but for him. Perhaps he wag 
angered because I gathered the roses?” 

‘The words died away wearily, while in her eyes came 9 
troubled, wondering jock. And he on whose ear that 
innocent voice rang stood haggard, broken, with an iron 
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calm on his face and the darknesa of gnilt on his soul ; 
stricken by those unconscions words as by the sword of an 
accusing angel. 

Then a wild terror leapt into her eyes ; she lifted herself, 
with her hands outstretched, and a wailing cry : 

“THe is dead! He is dead! The seas have covered 
him; he cannot rise! Look, look !—it is so dark—there 
is no light; the waters arc on him; they have buried 
bee Let me go, let me go—ob my God !—and die with 

im 

Her voice roge in possionate anguish, her hands were 
atretched out to the empty air, her eyes wero filled with the 
misery with which they had followed and sought him 
through the horrors of the storm; while the light of the 
waking day was bright upon her face, she lived through 
all the torture of that awful night, in which she had beheld 
his life ventured and given to the mercy of the storm. 

He heard her, he heard the piteous appeal of the love 
which in that hour, he would have suffered a hundred deaths 
rather than haye known, given to himself ; and he saw that 
if any could save her he could alone. He moved from out 
the shadow where he stood, and drew near her bed. He took 
her hands within his own, he bent towards her with the 
gentlcat {enderness,"and his voice was caln, with that tran- 
quillity with which Strathmore could rein in and veil his 

apest passions, his most bitter agony : 

“Lucille, look at me; I am with you. My life is safe, 
ond what hart can touch you whilst Jam near you ?” 

{fis words pierced through the delirious mists in which 
her brain was wandering ; he held her hands closely within 
hie own, anc his eyes looked down with a serene and loving 
light into her own, which met them with wild, senseless 
pain. And slowly and soothingly the calm, fixed gaze mag- 
netized hers, and tranquiilized her like the stealing peace of 
the lotus-fumes, which give rest to the weary limbs, and 
lulling dreams to the fevered brain. The love which had 
endangered now restored her life ; she knew his voice, she 
knew his touch, she knew his gaze, as she had known no 
others ; and the wildness faded from her eyes, the ghastly 
terror passed from off her face, a smile, faint but sweet as 
the glad light of the dawn, shone on it ; and as her head 
drooped and suk in exhaustion her eyes looked upward to 
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him with the love so unconsciously betrayed—then, as they 
closed, her face was bowed upon his arm, and he alone heard 
one broken word upon her lips : 

« Saved!” 

‘The sun rose higher over the laughing sens, the white mists 
of the hills rolled back before the brightness of the day ; still 
she lay there, her head resting on his arm, her hand lying in 
his, her hair sweeping his breast, its long masses still tangled 
as by the winds, and heavy with the sall surge of the driven, 
water; she had sunk into the fevercd, uncertain sleep of 
exhaustion, and while a touch could awaken her he would 
not move. His strained sinews ached and throbbed, as those 
of men taken from off the rack, his timbs were bruised and 
tom by the conflict of the waves, sickening pain and blind- 
ness were stil! on him from the unnatural tax his strength 
had borne. But he did not stir, or sovk to release himself 
from the constraint of the attitude in which he leant over 
and supported her, till the restless, wakeful, still half- 
delirious slumber had decpened in the hushed calm of the 
silent chamber into the deeper sicep of safety, with which 
the fevered finsh faded from the checks, the breathing grew 
low and tranquil, the face lost its look of pain, and the life 
of Lucille was spared. Then he gently loosened his hands 
from hers, unwound the hair which had coiled about his 
arms, moved her from him without breaking her rest, and 
going from out her presence passed to the solitude of his 
own chamber. 

‘Unseen, his mother followed him; as he passed the 
threshold and entered the silent and empty chamber, she 
drew near and laid her hand upon his shoulder—the long, 
white, shapely hand, which is made to hold firmly, and to 
close on power—the hand of the Strathmores of White 
Ladies. He did not move, nor turn his eyes to her; he 
stood silent and motionless, while the dark, heavy folds of 
the portiére swung behind him ; he knew her words ere thoy 
were spoken in his ear; 

“ Tt is you whom Lucille loves.” 

“ T know it.” 

“ You Anew it, Strathmore ?” 

« | knew it to-night.” 

Hia mother’s hand tightened where its light tenacious 
hold Isy on his shoulder, her proud and aged features grew 
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paler, and her voice, haughty and mellow still in her declin- 
ing ycars, sank lower yet : 

@ And you——” 

He put her hand from off him, and moved to the deeper 
shadow of the mullioned window. She was answered. 

A shudder ran through her frame, and her lip quivered, 
er voice sank lower still, as in the awe of an unutterable 

HOFTOr < 

“Oh, my God! She—you! It must never be.” 

“No. It must never be.” 

His voice was calm ; Wut there was that in its chill tran- 
quillity which appalled her with a great terror ; she was his 
mother, and che loved him. It was not for her voice to lift 
itsclf and say : “ Behold! the guilt was yours, it is but just 
that its chastisement should overtake you, and be also yours ! 
It is but mect and due!” 

She was his mother, in his remorse she had suecored 
him, in his retribution she yearned to him; and her proud 
hands, trembling, fell upon his shoulder again, and her 
white, stately head was bowed while her hot tears felt upon 
his breast : 

~ My son! my son! You sufler——” 

«yp 

The word rang out in passionate hitterness, in loathin; 
and pitiless condemnation of himself ; for Strathmore hs 
in him the nature of those who, in monastic days in the 
austerity of remorse, gave up to pitiless torture their bodies 
for their sins : 

“I! What matter how J suffer; it will be bat just. It 
is she—she, the guilttess!” 

His voice sank, the dark veins swelled upon his temples; 
he moved from her again, and sank down with his head 
bowed upon his arms. She had broken the deadly calm 
which in men of his blood and race she knew and dreaded 
most; but where she stood by him, she—the aged and 
imperious woman, who, in sll her years, had known no 
fear—trembled, and was sore id, for she had never 
until this hour beheld the bonds of his passions loosened, 
or the cold pride of his strength beaten down; and she 
shuddered beneath the horror of this unforeseen retribution, 
which, striking the guilty, must attaint and destroy the 
innocent : 
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* God help her!” she said, brokenly: “ She will suffer— 
she must suffer. But it could never be, Strathmore! It 
were too horrible! You—: ” 

«An assagsin! Say out the word.” 

His voice rang out hollow and hoarse, bitter with his 
hatred of his own life, of his own soul; and she did not 
know that the darkness, as of night, which was upon his 
face, was that of fresh guilt; that in the morning light he 
saw but the whirl of the giddy waters, and the white faco 
uptarned in the Phosphor glare, and the amber hair float- 
ing ont on the black waste ond beaten down beneath the 

am 

“You have striven to atone—yon have done all you 
could,” she murmured: “ Effort is man’s, Strathmore; but 
the result is with God.” 

“Atone! Ay! I have labored to atone, but the end of 
the atonement is accursed. I can destroy—that is the 
devil’s work !—bat I cannot eopinie. My peace, my life, 
my soul, f would give them all for cxpiation! and I cannot 
reach it. ain bore his brand for ever ; ‘so do I.” 

The words were wild and hollow in their pain, their 
bitter, futile yearning; the one cry wrung from the broken 
firength of a great lost soul. 

And his mother shuddered us shesheard, and covered 
her face, trembling even as Kve before the guilt which 
wrecked the mighty sin-stained life which she had 
given: and which had once been nurtured guiltless in her 

sor. 

For a long space there was silence between them, and 
he seemed not to note nor remember her presence where he 
stood looking outward to the early day, with the darkness 
on his face, which had come there when his hand had 
unloosed and left the dying to her grave, and the holy 
light of sacrifice offered, of expiation won, had died for ever 
from his eyes. 

His mother lifted her head and looked at him, and in 
her haughty eyes, which had rarely known such weakness, 
blinding tears gathered—tears for the strength and the 
weakness, the grandeur and the guilt, the eanctity of 
remorse and the brutality of hate, so strangely blent and 
woven in this nature, whose will had power to conquer all 
save the passions which wrought their own curse. She 
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drew nearer to him, while her voice was dropped #0 low 
that its whisper scarcely stirred the air: 

‘* Strathmore—one word—you will not seek to expiate 
the past by what would be but added sin? Love between 
you and his child could never, must never, be!” 

“Love!” 

He shuddered as he spoke, and the wild haggard weari- 
ness upon his face deepened, while his eyes were bloodshot 
and filled with pain. The word was horrible in his ear; 
the name of that mad, swect, delirious sorcery which he 
had known once, never to know again; which even now, m 
hours of memory, he longed for, as men yearn for their 
dead youth; which had been the well-spring of his crime, 
the poison on his lips, the tempter in his soul, the beautifal, 
vile lie which had Yetrayed him and driven him to his 
crime. 

* Love !—from her? My God! if she knew mo as I 
am !—she would ubhor me—she would hold my very touch 
accursed. Wed her to her futher’s murderer! Ay! it 
would be but addéd sin. Afy life cannot—and yet—who 
would have cherished her as J ” 

The Jast words his mother did not hear, they were stifled 
almost ere they were spoken ; and with a gesture he signed 
to her to leave him, and let him be, His nature was too 
kindred with her own, she knew too well the haughty and 
silent souls of the men of her race and blood, to disobey 
his will, or rob him of the sole solace which is left to suf- 
foring—solitude. She stooped her proud head, and her 
lips rested on his brow, and tremblod there in the tender- 
ness which, in his childhood an@ his youth she had never 
given him, and which throughout her life had been very 
rare in the high-souled, imperious woman. 

‘My son! God comfort you: I cannot!” 

Then with that broken, murmured prayer, his mother 
Jeft him; and Strathmore was alone. Alone to see ever 
before his cyes the white upturned face of the woman who 
had once been to him as God, as world, as conscience; 
thus hideously met, after the lengthened stretch of many, 
years, in the darkness and tumult of the night, his temp-- 
tress and destroyer still! Alone to know the labor of 
his expiation stricken from his hands, the atonement he 
would have yielded ap all sacrifice to attain, broken from 
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out his grasp and rent in twain; the life he would have 
piven his own to save, wrecked and condemned through 
im } 


CHAPTER LYII. 


SEVERED, 


Ere long sleep, unbroken and reatful, became the sure 
saviour of youth. Lucille was left more fragile, something 
fevered, with a certain sturtled fear in the dreamy dopths 
of the eyes, a certain wearinces in the drooped lids, but 
restored from the dcath-like exhaustion and the delirions 
pain which turn-by-turn had succeeded to the terrors of 
the awful night which she had braved. 

The days passed slowly by, heavy, gloomy, early autamn 
days, with white mists on the yellow woddlands, and stormy 
sunsets in the dark western skies above the sea. The guests 
had all left, and the gray hours wore lingeringly away at 
White Ladies, while the spent strength and physical in- 
juries, consequent on his recent peril, with whose story the 
country rang, gave sufficient reason for Strathmore’s brief 
retirement and rest there, 

“ Heroism,’ ‘ Sacrifice” ‘Nobility!’ God helpme! If 
they knew me as I am!” he muttered, when he stood in 
his private library, his eyes falling on the newspaper which 
lay open before him, where were painted in vivid detail the 
terrors of the storm, in which alone and unaided one whose 
Dame was among the rulers of the land, and whose life was 
of value to the nation, had given himself to the madness of 
the waters and rescued six lives at peril of hisown. The 
act was grand and simple, and thrilled through to the heart 
of the people, who had heard of him but as of a cold, in- 
flexible, patrician statesman. They gave him but that 
which was his due; yet Strathmore turned from that 
national idolatry, sickened and abhorring himself; for this 
man judged himself more rigidly and cruelly than others 
would have judged him, and in that innate truth which 
remained to him through so much that was evil, recoiled 
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from homage which worshipped that in him which he held 
solely as atonement for his crime, and atonement wrecked 
and forfeited, at the last, beneath temptation. 

“They kneel to a false god!” he said, bitterly, as he 
flung the papers from him; yet, perchance, his God judged 
him more mercifully than he judged himself, and did not 
wholly reject the travail of expiation, though imperfect and 
darkened at its close. 

Hig head sank upon hia arms, and in the still, yellow, 
autumn noon, in the heavy, gloomy solitude, his face was 
covered, and hia chost heaved and fell with tearless grief. 

Then, after a while he rose, and paced up and down the 
Jong length of the chamber; he had an office to perform, 
and he feared the durance of his strength, for he loved her. 
Not with that sweet, wild delirium of passion which had 
broken asunder all laws of duty and man, and been world, 
heaven, conscience, eternity, to itself—thaf comes but once 
in a lifetime—but more holily, more tenderly, far; and with 
tho intensity which those natures alone know, which are, 
like his, cold to all the world save one. And—God help 
him !—he longed to be enabled to believe his love hopeless 
and unreturned, with more agonized passion than ever man 
prayed to have his love in the heart he sought. 

oneliness, pain, micery—ay, even the fate which should 
bid him give her with his own hand to her husband's 
embrace, ho knew he would have strength to bear in 
silence, without sclf-betrayal; these, in all their agony, 
would have been mercy to that love which would curse 
her through himself, while on his soul lay the guilt which 
forbade bim to shelter, and shicld, and mingle with his 
own the young life which was guiltless ! 

For one long hour his step unceasingly paced the solitary 
chamber, then his steps turned towards hers. It was the 
first day that she had risen—the first hour that they had 
met, and he feared that ordeal as he had never feared the 
death with which he had stood face to face. 

Her couch stood near one of the windows, and she lay 
reating her head on her hand, and looking outward to 
whence the deer swept beneath the golden foliage ; there 
Was o fitful hectic on her cheek, a weary drooping of the 
oyelids, a certain look of pain and fever on her which 
smote him with sharp agony. His was that touch which 
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he had bidden be accursed, by which her childhood and 
her peace had for ever been scared from their rest! Yet 
he must live as though blind to it, speak as though he had 
no knowledge of. no tenderness for it, as though he were 
cold and dead to the innocent fondness, the holy worship of 
the sole living thing for which she cared ! 

Lucille knew nothing of the delirious words by which 
she bad betrayed that the only love her heart would ever 
receive was that which she bore to him, She had becn 
vaguely conscious of his hands holding hers, of his eyes 
gazing on her, till the seuse of his presence soothed her 
pain and fear, and lulied her into happy rest. She had 
deen sensible of no more; and it was with no faller con- 
sciousness of her own heart than that which instinctively 
awoke with the first touch of lave in a lofty, delicate, und 
but too sensitive nature, that xhe saw him now. It could 
have no alarm, it could have little strangeness for her, this 
love which was still the love of her childhood, only deep- 
ened and taught to know that no other could ever reign 
beside it; to love Strathmore was as much the religion of 
her life as to love God, Her head turned swiftly os he 
entered, a glorions light beamed upon her face, With a 
Jow cry that thrilled bis heart with anguiah, she rose and 
sprang towards him, all forgotten save that awful peril 
whence he had returned to her, the god-like heroism with 
which he had offered up his life for others through tho 
hideous ordeal of the storm ; the words dicd in her throat, 
her eyes looked upward to him once, then she fell forward, 
sinking at his feet, as she had fallen on the sands of the shore 
when, through the tempest glare, he had read in that one 
glance that Lucille loved him, 

They were alone, and the life for which he would have 
given his own lay anconscious at his feet ; Strathmore 
stood silent, motionless, the pale bronze of his face 
whitened, the veins standing out dark vpon his temples; 
he could suffer, he had passed through enough to be well 
used to that, but the ordeal that awaited him was one far 
deadlier, it was to behold her endure the fruits of his own 
guilt—the sinless, loving, sacred life !—to know that with 
one whisper, one gesture that should bid her come to his 
heart and rest there, he could make her happy, yet to have 
that single word, that single sign, forbidden him, and made 
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horrible even in his own sight by the foul crime of his 
cruel past ! 

He stood there silent, motionless, save for the deep 
drawn breathings that shook his frame ; then he raised 
her, and hore her to the couch within the oriel window, 
and laid her there, while with every heating of her heart 
apainst his own, with every touch of her breath or of her 
Toosened hair upon his land, he shuddered as with a sharp 
bysical pain. Power, riches, station, fame, the world’s 

jomage, and the dignitics of men, be would have given 
them all to have stood guiléless before that one unsullied 
life! 

The air blowing from the opened casement startled her 
to consciousness; her eyes unclosed, and with that glory 
of joy upon her face which pierced him to the son}, she 
drew his hands in hers, and laid her soft lips on them in 
reverent worship, and looked up in his face with broken 
words of love and honor, and tears beyond all eloqnence, 
beyond all gladness; he was so god-like great to her, he 
was a thousand-fold beloved and reverenced, come from 
out the conflict where storm and death had been braved, 
with martyr sacrifice, for the pure sake of one grand, 
simple, haman duty, And he stood beside her, chained 
back by the bonds of an assassiu’s crime from all com- 
munion with the only thing he loved, while on his 
hand her sinless lips gave their kiss of sweet religions 
retin as to the hand which had saved the sanctity of 
ife ! 

All utterance of her love had been so natural with her 
to him from her childhood that her heart even yet could 
not wholly awake to the knowledge that this was that 
love which others begred from her; a desert child whom 
no breath of the world had ever touched, and to whom no 
lips of man had ever whispered, could not have been more 
divinely anconscious of all profanities of passion than 
Lucille. Yet, at the look that was in his eyes as they 
met hers then, the broken, loving words of homage paused 
on her lips, a light shyer, aweeter, than had been ever 
there, came upon all her face, with a flush sudden, and 
warm, and fitfol, bright as the blush of the wild-rose ; she 
loosed his hands, her head sank. It was so lovely— 
that tremulous, half-conscious dawn of love! One who 
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should have had no love for her in answer, looking on her 
then, would have known but one instinct and one response, 
to raise her ia bis arms, to gather her to his heart, and 
bid her rest there, to soothe with fond caress the loveli- 
ness startled into new beauty with the new pulse that 
stirred it. And ke, who would have given his life for 
hers, stood beside her, silent, vesponscless, forbidden from 
her by every law of nature, which forbids the guilty to seek 
the innocent, the unholy to mate with the pure. Silence 
fell between them—terrible, and filled with tho misery 
which remorse alone knows, to him; long and strange, 
filled half with sweetness, half with pain, to her. 

In that brief hour Strathmore snifered deadlier chastise- 
ment for his buried crime than pursues guilt in the scaffold 
and the grave ; he suffered as those suifer who behold what 
they love and cherish slain through them. Yet still, that 
moment of silence given him, he was master of himself; he 
addressed her with his accustomed gentleness ; he rebuked 
her tenderly for the peril she had braved for his sake ; he 
Tet her note no change in him, ouly—his voice unconsciously 
grew cold in the strain which kept it calm, and he never 
sought or gave that familiar caress which at meeting or at 
porting Tacille had used to receive from him, as she would 

ave received her father's kiss. . 

‘That was for ever ended : the peaceful guardianship of 
the life beqneathed to him could never aguin be as it had 
been ; her tove sundered her farther from him than her 
loss to another could have ever done ; his very hand was 
not fitting to touch hera now, staincd with the fresh guilt of 
an added crime. 

He moved suddenly from her side. He hed a duty, 
bound by honor, to perform to an absent man, und Strath- 
more had no thought to be false to that—not even to spure 
her—not even to spare himself. He had an iron strength 
to endure, and his code of truth was lofty and severe. Lis 
face was somewhat turned from her, but his words were 
calm as he spoke : 

“ Lucille—you read the letter I left with you some days 
since?” 

“Yea!” Her voice was very low ; a heavy misery beran 
to weigh upon her young fair life, still vague, still nameless, 
the same which in delirium had found its plaintive shape 

rta 
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and words: “he docs not love me, or he would not bid me 
go to others !” 

His cyes were still turned from her ; his voice was still 
tranquil’ and sustained. Such honor to the one absent, 
who had trusted him, as he conld still keep, he kept most 
faithfully : 

“Lucille, I_owe it to you and to him, both, that you 
should know I wrote no word there that was more than 
barren justice to Valdor and to—to the love he bears you. 
In a few days I shall be in Paris for the Conference ; there 
he will come to me for his reply. He lelieved that your 
heart was his—I believed 80 ” 

“You!” 

The one word stayed those upon his lips ; the accent 
quivercd to his soul in its wondering piteous reproach. He 
could not plead another’s cause whilst he knew that every 
fibro of her life clung to himself; he could not bid her go 
wed where she had no love, and live in the abhorred pollu- 
tion of a joyless raion, whilst to himself alone was given 
the firat pure, virginal tenderness of her heart ! 

He was silent many moments ; when he spoke, his voice 
was hoarse and forced : 

“ Tt was not ao?” 

Her eyes looked tpward with the gaze that hod been in 
them when they had met his own in the light of the storm ; 
then her head drooped upon her hands, while a flush of 
pain and of shame stole to her face : 

“ Oh, no, no !—never 1” 

Tie heard the words, low and tremulons, barcly above her 
breath ihough they were, and he knew what was uttered in 
them ; that love borne for himself begotten of gratitude, of 
reverence, of every hallowed and endearing memory, which 
closed her heart to all which might else have wakened there 
in glad and restful peace. He had no need to question now 
what had been that new alarm, that strange divorce, which 
had risen between and parted them on the night when, in 
that which was her love for him, he had believed he saw 
her love for the one who wooed her. He knew now but too 
well, 

“Tt was I who misled him, then,” he said, slowly, letting 
no sign appear of the effort his words cost, save that which 
made them sound cold in all their gentleness: “I told him 
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but what I honestly believed, God knows, and to you I have 
done him no more than honourable justice. He loves you 
well—it had been better if ——* 

The phrase died unfinished; his tips could not end it; 
her face turned to him onc moment with an unspoken 
Teproach more plaintive than all words, and the mournful 
beauty of her eyes, deepened to wistful pain, mutely ques- 
tioned him why was the fostering tenderness of his guar- 
dianship abandoned and forgot, that he should send her 
to another's home, and bid her be an exile to another's 
love? Before that look his foreed tranquillity, his strained 
composure broke down. Muster of himself and of his own 
suffering still, for sake of her, the chained misery of his 
life, which saw his solitary power of expiation rent and 
ahattered from his hands, broke out into one involuntary 
utterance as he bent to her with an instinctive gesture of 
tenderness, repressed cre it became a caress: 

“Oh, Lucille—Lucille! why is your childhood over! I 
could guard you then!” rs 

She answered him nothing; bat her head sank lower and 
lower, and deep, quick sobs quivered through her frame— 
such tears as he had seen that night beneath the shadow of 
the paling eae which corae but from one well-spring, 

‘o Lucille he had said, without wérds, that they could 
never be again as they had been, and all the loneliness and 
bitterness of abandonment weighed on her with the loss of 
that lifelong and sheltering guardiunship which lad never 
Jet her know one touch of pain or breath of chillness, one 
wish ungiven or one desire unforestalled, which could Jend 
beauty and gladness to ber shadowless years. She felt as 
he felt, though she knew not why, as he knew, that. the bond 
which had bound them was severed, and could not be re- 
Placed by another fonder, holicr, and dearer still. Of o 
nearer tie to him Lucille had never thought; her love was 
too pure, too high, too wholly born of an ethereal and 
reverent worship, to take grosser form and definite shape; 
she only knew she had no love for any save for him, and 
that the tenderness which he had lavished on her was for 
ever chilled and lost, and that he had bade her trust herself 
to other care and go to other heart. He was the world to 
her, and henceforth she was as nothing to him. 

He heard her sobs upon the silence ; he saw the peace he 
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had aworn to save at any cost desolate and broken through 
him; he knew that he had bnt to lift her to his heart, and 
bid her lose her jian’s in her husband’s love, to make 
his own for ever the life which had no law but his will, no 
joy but from his hand, and see beneath his roof, within his 

ome, before iis sight by day, and hushed on his heart by 
night, the ity of those young years, in which were gar- 
nered hia sole atonement to the dead. And the gnilt that 
was on his soul divorced them; the knowledge of his own 
sin bade him stand aloof, barred out from the innocent life 
that suffered for him and suffered through him. 

‘That his crime might be veiled from her, he must let her 
deem him cold, dead, insensible to the beautifal faith and 
love she bore him!—he must leave her alone in her desola- 
tion, powerless to solace or to save the life bound in him 
and wreoked for him! 

He was strong to endure himself, but he had no strength 
to behold her saffer, as men have borne the torture without 
@ moan, tearing their own sinews and rending their own 
limbs, but have cried aloud in agony when they were chained 
down to witness the ordeal wrenching the delicate form of 
the woman whom they loved. 

For one moment more he knew he could still be master 
of himself; he stooped and laid his hand gently on her 
bowed head: 


“You are still weak, my child. Rest now; I will see you 
later on.” 

Then he left her. A little longer and his calm would 
have been wrenched down, his strength would have failed 
him ; she would have seen betrayed the darkness of a buried 
crime, the despair of a sleepless remorse on the face of him 
whom she held great and sinless, and second only in her 
reverence and worship to the God in whom she believed not 
more holily and utterly than she believed in him, 
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CHAPTER LIX. 
THE CHOICE THAT WAS LEFT. 


Hovrs afterwards, as he crossed before the open door 
of tha great library, he saw Lionel Caryll; the young man 
Jeaned against the embrasure of one of the oriel casements, 
his forehead bowed upon his arm, his whole attitude full of 
a deep restrained dejection, his face very pale as the light 
bates through the colored panes upon bis bright, tawny 


Ir. 

On a sudden impulse Strathmore entered and approached 
him; the youth started and looked up, the warm blood 
Sashin be face. = ms 

“T absolve you from your promise. You may urge your 
love to-day—this hour-—when’you will.” hens 

They were brief words, utterod, coldly, but to the 
young lover they spoke of heaven; yet ever as the first 
startled. breathless gratitude flushed over his face in ita 
wondering happiness, he was chilled and awe by the look 
upon Strathmore’s. He could not translate it, but in some 
vague sense he felt that the proud, sifent man beside him 


Strathmore stood where his own face was unseen by the 
routh: 
sit You are honest, loyal, and withont guile. You love 
purely ; her life will be safe with you. If yon can win her 
of her own will, without pressure, do so. Keep her years 
happy, innocent, sheltered—you whom she loves as a brother, 
you shall ask nothing from me that I will refuse. Go! 
and speak as your heart bids you.” 

He turned abruptly away, with a sign silencing all reply; 
for one moment ‘heard the rush of breathless, broken 
words with which the young man strove to thank him, and 
saw the flushed, fremnalons ecatacy of joy which beamed on 
his face es it only beams upon the face of youth; with the 
next he had left the library, and the door of his own study 
had closed bras solitude. by : is ie 

Hours mi; ave gone by or only minntes, he knew not. 
which, when the door unclosed, and before him stood the 
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boy, whom he had sent from him a brief space before in all 
the wild, sweet hope, the rich undoubting happiness of youth. 
‘Words were not needed to tell his story; one glance and 
Strathmore knew the issue of his errand, and the sudden 
rush of @ hot, swift joy which ewept through his veins felt 
to him like guilt; for in all sincerity he would have given 
up bis life to torture to know that her peace was safe where 
his own could never attaint it with regret, or shadow, or the 
dark curae of the evil past. 

He roge and laid his hand again, with an unwonted gentle- 
ness of pity, on his nephew's shoulder: 

“Poor boy! I only sent you to more pain!” 

Lionel Cary!l shrank from his touch, and his face was 
turned away, while his voice shook: 

T only dealt her more! She loves me asa brother! J 
was mad to think it could be otherwise. I have but wounded, 
startled, grieved her—her for whom I would ——” 

Bis words died, his head sank, and in the desolation of 
his grief he forgot -all pride, and strength, and shrinking 
shame of his young marhood, and, throwing himself down, 
sobbed like a child. 

Strathmore stood and looked on him; he had no gcorn 
for those tears—they were for her—but he had weary envy 
of them! and 9 amile of unutterable sadness came on his 
lips. What was this boy’s first guiltless grief beside that 

ith which Life brims over for those who suffer and give to 
the world no sign? 

‘His hand fell once more on the young man’s shoulder, 
and his voice, deep and softened, a solemnity and a 
compassion in it which had never before been in its 
tone. 

“ Lionel Caryll! your grief is bitter to bear, yet be grate- 
fal that you can grieve-—there is suffering which cannot! 
Live eo that you never know it; keep your life as it is now, 
without remorse, and it will be peace beside that hell, how- 
ever you suffer !” 

The youth lifted his head, startled and awed; then it 
sank again, and his stifled sobs were heard upon the still~ 
ness, vainly atriven with for love of manhood ; while Strath- 
more’s hand fell from his shoulder, and he paced to and fro 
the chamber, with his head bowed, forgetful of Caryll's 
Bresence, Some moments passed, then the young man 
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arose slowly and wearily, and the change was piteous which 
had come upon his frank, bright, careless face ; all the sun- 
light was dashed from it, and a drawn misery left there 
in its stead, He stood before thmore, and something 
proud and noble came on him as he spoke—vainly seeking 
to make his voice steady and calm : 

MM I dreamed a fool’s dream, and it has been 
broken by—God shield her !—the gentlest heart that ever 
pitied pain, J can be nothing to Lucille ; less, now that I 

ave lost my title of ‘brother, than I have ever been. 
have no power to make her life, as yon bade me, ‘happy, 
innocent, sheltered.’ That power lies in your hands, for— 
it is you whom she loves.” 

Where they stood together he saw Strathmore shudder, 
and his cheek grow whiter ; watching him keenly, the youth 
naw that it was not with wonder, but with a revulsion almost 
of terror that he heard him—the look which he had seen 
once before break down the icy pride and tranquil reserve 
of the man whom he fearcd in the summer-night at Silver- 
rest, And even in the blind pain of hia sharp sorrow, Nello 
noted and marvelled at that look; whence could be its 


spring ? 

be "You think this ?—and why ?” 

The tone was haughtily calm, but thtre was forced tran- 
quillity in it ; Strathmore ceased to stand before him, and 

again the long length of the library. 

“J feared it long’; I know it now. She mey not dream 
it hereelf—I cannot tell—but / read it in the very words 
with which she put back my love, in the very pain with which 
she shrank when I told her you had sent me, free to plead 
with her as ¥ would for—for—” 

The joy could never be his! 

His voice failed him ; and Strathmore paced with swift 
and restless step the silent chamber, his head was sunk upon 
his breast, and in his heart was a bitter cry : 

“J deal her pain! Oh! my God, which sin must I 
chante {the sin that spares her, or the sin that smitea 

er ? 

“Qh! Lord Cecil, have you so much tenderness for her, 
and yet have no love ?” cried the young man, brokenly, for 
Lionel Caryll’s devotion to the young life he hed worshipped 
from chi was generous and holy, and untouched with 
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the selfishness of that passion which would alay what it can~ 
not attain. 

“No love |—Z/” 

‘The words were stifled where he the length of the 
gloomy chamber—the young man did not hear them, and 
pursued his generone, unselfish prayer : 

My lord ! my lord! You must know that she loves you! 
Will you, who are so tender a guardian to her, close your 
heart to a fonder tie? She cannot love in vain! Men call 
you—you have seemed so to me—stern and heartless; but 
8 cold nature had never been gentle to her as you are, a 
merciless one had never perilled life for suffering souls as 
you imperilled yours. Will you not have pity upon her ? 
Can you give her in her youth to misery, to hopelessness, 
to the anguish which must bo hers when she has learnt, her 
own secret-—for Lucille will never love twice!” 

a Bor, boy! hush! You do not know what you tempt.” 

Strathmore had sunk into a chair, his head waa bowed, 
hia face covered by, his hands. 

The young man stood before him, awed, marvelling, 
strangely touched at the power his word had to break down 
the icy calm and the haughty fave of the nature which for 
one moment he saw rent asunder. 

“ Forgive me,” Me faltered, brokenly, while his unselfish 
devotion to Lucille conquered every thought of self, and 
impelled him to plead for her as he would have pleaded for 
himeelf, preferring her peace at loss of his: “ But—but— 
ob, Lord Cecil!—I spoke for her. It cannot be that you 
have no love for her? Can you refuse her a nearer place in 
your heart, in your home? J have learned the bitterness 
and the desolation of a hopeless love. I would give my life 
tee 3 should never know them ; they would be her death 

low 

“ Peace! for God’s sake !” 

His voice was hoarse with a terrible anguish, and barely 
above his breath; his head still was bowed, his face still 
covered, Each word which the boy spoke in his guileless 
and unselfish prayer quivered like a knife in his soul, Awe- 
stricken, and arrested with a terror to which he could have 
given no name, Lionel ll stood mute ; the tears 
slowly coursing down his his bright and grecious 
Youth sorely shattered and stricken; yet even in all the 
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bitterness of his own despair, vaguely conscious that he was 
in the presence of some fet beside which his own was 
dwarfed. For a moment waa a dead silence ; then, in 
that moment, the proud man gathered back his strength, 
the statesman resumed the armour of ice which he wore 
with friend and foc. Strathmore rose; he dreaded lest 
he had betrayed his secret; but his face, though hag- 
sass ana (ase with the traces of a deadly contlict, was 
calm: 

“ There are reagons in my past, why the thought of mar- 
riage is painful, almost impossible,” he said slowly, and with 
forced effort : “ And—and why should you urge this upon 
me? You have confessed you love her?” 

The young man raised his heavy eyes : 

“Tt is because I love her that ] would know her peace 
secured, though its security left me only the more deso- 

late.” 


The answer was proud and touching in ita sad simplicity ; 
it went to the heart of him who it , Strathmore leaned 
hia hand heavily upon his shoulder : 

Lionel Caryll, you are nobler than J ever was!” 

The youth's lips quivered, and he moved with a quick 
shudder ; he had pleaded against every scifish dictate of 
passion for Lucille’s sake, but he shrafk from the touch of 
the hand she loved. 

“ My lord, fon will forgive me if I leave your roof to- 
night. I could not stay now that—that——” 

iis voice failed him, and he turned his head with a quick, 
proud gesture that Strathmore might not see the tears which 
choked his utterance ; but Strathmore’s hand was not shaken 
from its hold, and his words were gentle—strangely gentle 
for him : 

“As you will. But, ere go, Temember, for your 
tenderness to her, you shall still ask of me what you choose, 
and there shall be nothing that I will refuse. Think of me 
as your friend ; your future shall be my care.” 

‘be young man gave him one ewift, heart-broken look : 
* the future I” to him it looked beggared for all time. Then 
his band closed on the one held to him in convulsive 
pressure, the dull echo of the closing door vibrated through 
the silence, and Strathmore was ouce more alone, 

In solitude, beside which the suffering of his nephew's 
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fresh guiltless grief, even in all the sharpness of its poig- 
samy ne utterness of its desolation, were and mercy. 
He had but one choice before him ; to wreck and lay waste, 
and leave to the hopelessness, which would wither and con- 
snme her youth, the existence in whose peace his sole atone- 
ment lay ; or, to blend the life of the innocent with the life 
of the guilty, and bid her rest her young head in its sinless 
aleep on the bosom of her father’s murderer. He must of his 
own hand deal to her the deadliest blow that smites a 
woman’s life ; or he must seek her as a husband, hiding for 
over the death-stain upon the heart on which ehe would be 
cherished ! 

The words that the youth had uttered, the lovely light 
which he had beheld on her face as he drew near—these 
were his tempters, his torturers. He could have bidden 
his own life suffer and be silent to his grave ; but hers ! 
Too well he knew the truth, that never would that pure, 
delicate, lofty nature “love fwice;” that never for another 
would dawn and smile that beautiful gladness which, 
through him, must be changed to a curse. He knew it—he 
knew it. As he had destroyed her mother’s life in the morn- 
ing of its youth, in the sweetness of its joy, 80 he must now 
destroy hers. 

It stretched before him—that terrible, lonely, loveless 
course of years through which she—the soft and fragile 
child steeped in sunlight and sheltered in tenderness—would 
be condemned to pass. Could he send her to them? Could 
he leave her to believe that she was barred from out his 
heart? Could he bid her be taught, that he, who had 
sheltered her with more than a father’s care, was cold and 
brutal, and dead to the holy love he had fostered? His 
head sank upon his bosom—great sobs heaved his breast, 
shaking all his frame; he had no strength for this, Yet 
—reathe in her ear the whispers of love, seek her lips with 
a bridal caress, gather her to a husband’s heart in her soft 
dreumng sleep !—he could not, he who knew himself a 
murderer, 
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CHAPTER LX. 
THE WORDS OF BETROTHAL 


Tue gloom deepened in Strathmore’s solitary chamber ; 
the autumn twilight stole over wood and moorland; the 
shadows grew more sombre; still he sat there, his head 
sunk, his strength broken. Of what avail were pride, will, 
iron foree, and haughty dominance /ere? Thoy could not 
shield her from the curse that fell upon her from his crime; 
they could not compel the expiation which he had vowed 
the dead ; they could not assoil his life and render it purified 
and free to seek the sinless, 

Hours had passed; he had not raised his head, nor 
moved, save for the deep-labored sobs which at intcrvals 
shook his frame from head to foot, when suddenty—he 
knew not what it was—there stole over him, with a chill, 
sickening shudder, a sense a8 of a présence felt but un- 
geen, which froze his blood and mado him start, and lift 
hia head and look outward to the heavy twilight. And 
his eyes fastened there with a blank, distended gaze, a 
great horror came upon his face; for in the sickly outumn 
mist, in the black shroud of the leaves without, he saw 
the features which he had seen ghastly and livid in the 
phosphor glare, swept downwards to death beneath the 
watera, 

Had the sea given up its dead? The blood was ice in 
his veins; on his brow the dew gathered thick and cold; 
@ frozen terror like a hand of steel gripped his heart, still- 
ing its beating life; while up from the darkness, through 
the white cerecloths of mists, rose the form of the Temp- 
tress, of thé Destroyer; and he saw her face with its gray, 
blanched hue of haunting pain, and its amber hair driven 
by the autumn winds, and the eyes with their remorseless, 
eruel, thireting hate, claiming him still her own—her own 
by right of their companion guilt; her own by title of their 
evil 


i eazed out into the falling night, his limbs powerless, 
his voice paralyzed, his lips cloven, till the spectral face of 
the sorceress grew whiter and whiter, clearer and clearer, 
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in the stormy air, and he beheld her as he had done when 
bia hand had anclosed and left her to perish, bidding her 
die the death that she had given. 
And they looked on one another thus, under the shadow 
of White Ladiea; then the phantom faded, lost in the dull 
‘loom, while the sough of the leaves swept alone through 
e silence—he trembled in every limb, and quivered 88 
after a blow that had felled him to the earth. Tho ice grip 
Joosened from his heart, the awe of an unearthly horror 
unfroze its hideous hold; hot and blinding tears swam 
before his eyes; and he bowed down as one released from 
doom, and led back to life by a gentle and compassionate 


For he knew that the sea had given np not the dead bat. 
the living, and that he was freed from the guilt which had 
risen from the depths of the ocean, and tempted him. Nay, 
not wholly freed, for crime lies in intent, and is not washed 
‘way because a merciful fate baffles its committal and its 
commission. Yet, freed in mach and humbled in far more; 
the fresh and ghastly sin hidden from the sight of men and 
buried in the fathomless darkness of the sea, was not upon 
his goul to bar him from the touch, the tenderness, the 
ree of the youth that was pure and without soil. And, 

the guilt that lay'in the dead years gone, had not atone- 
teent been striven for and wrought, which might avail to 
wash out thaf, without the martyrdom and sacrifice of the 
life which was innocent and unconscious of that dread and 
bratal past ? 

The face that he had seen in the yellow weird gloom was 
before him still; still he felt as though it stole nigh, and 
breathed around him the presence of the temptress, the 
traitress, the assassinatress. Once more he had beheld her, 
and the shapes of the Past arose, and thronged the chambers 
of the brain, and drove out with their scourge all other 
memory. Fierce and deadly evil hatred, burning passions, 
had leapt swift. as flame into life, when in the tumult of the 
storm, the floating hair hed ewept his lipa, and he had been 
faca to face for the first time since he had bidden her go 
Yeap the whirlwind she had sown, with the woman who hed 
been his destroyer, and who had been driven out to misery 
and shame by the flail of his vengeance. But now, in the 
mdden release from a great crime, in the chastened awe of 
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the stricken pride, freed from a fresh sin through the wild 
and wayward mercy of the waves, these were not on him. 
In the knowledge of his own guilt, these for once were 
drowned and stilled. Truly had she said to him, in the 
years gone by: “If J sinned, were you guiltless?” And, 
strangely, as all things are strange in human life, with the 
sight of the woman who had betrayed him, there came yj 
him again the agony of that sweet, delirions love, the im- 
poten regret for all that lay buried in his youth, never to 

known sgain—never to have resurrection or successor. 
It was dead-—dead for ever; and the great tears forced 
slowly from his eyes, and his head sunk lower and lower on 
his arms. If that love had becn guiltless, if that beautiful 
lie had been worthy the worship, in what living warmth 
and light would have been bathed the life of the man whose 
god was Power, and whose tyrant was Remorse ! 

Through long hours he lay there with his head on his 
arma, ag in the sleep of a profound exhaustion; it was the 
sleep of the soul, though not of the body, worn out with 
crime, with conflict, and lulled to rest thtough sheer weari- 
ness of misery. Then, after awhile, he rose, and half the 
length of the autumn night his steps paced his chamber, 
aa though he trod down with his heel the memories that 
thronged around him, the passions that uncoiled from the 
evil past and claimed him for their own, the warring duties, 
the wevered thoughts of the dead and of the living, that 
tore him asunder as tho wild horses tore the quivering 
limbs of the condemned. Exhausted, he threw himeelf on 
his bed as the dawn broke; for the first time since that 
night in which he had seen the face of his temptress, he 
slept, dreamlessly, restfully—sleep bringing him oblivion 
and peace. He awakened with the light of the aun, warm 
and clear on his sight—with the memory of a hideous guilt 
lifted at least in part from his life; and as he rose and left 
his room, on his face there was a melancholy deeper than 
hhad ever been there, but in his eyes there was a look of 
relief, of serenity, and on his brow something of the old, 
proud power had gathered, the power which defied and 
Conquered fate. His resolve was made; his choice was 


chosen. 
‘With his head bowed, and his arms folded, he took his 
way to where he heard that Lucille was. “ 
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The noon waa warm and soft again, one of those days of 
Indjan summer which break here and there the gloom of 
the early autumn. The hares fled away under purple heather 
and amber ferns at his sep, in free and happy life; the sea 
Jay stretched in flickering light ss the sun shone out full, or 
was hidden for the moment by the swift sweep of fleecy 
clouds ; the yellow miste of the past day were gone, and the 
strewn leaves were scattered in a bright shower of gold, as 
the deer fled over them across the park. The world looked 
fairer to him, something of peace and tranquillity seemed 
returned with the silence of the autumn morning; though 
his steps were slow, and the shade of a deep sadness was 
on hia face—he went to seek an innocent life, and the dark- 
ness of his own past left him no fitness for its pare pre- 


fence. 
‘Where the foliage was still green by the sheltered south, 
and the grey stones of the Abbey Church were covered with 
the luxuriance of ivy, and through the flickering leaves, she 
could look down upon the waves below, Lucille had been 
left. alone for awhile by her own wish! She was lying under 
‘an archway made by broken columns and the massive stems 
and dark foliage of ivy, in the same attitude in which he 
had seen her two months before among the lilies of the 
valley at Silvor-rest; yet, as surely as its very grace 
apoken éhen of the careless peace and dreaming joy of 
ildhood, as surely it spoke now of the shrinking fear and 
waking knowledge of dawning womanhood. The hair was 
flung backward from her brow, as though its silken weight 
were burdensome, her eyes were heavy and drooped wearily, 
while over all her face trembled still that look of haunting, 
startled, scarce conscious pain which had first come there 
when he had spoken to her of another's love. 
As his step crushed the trailing ivy, she raised her head ; 
‘in the Tight, which would never dawn there save for him, 
chased the shadow from her eyes ; the color deepened in her 
face, giving it all the warmth of the morning. She stood 
before him with the wild, shy, delicate terror of the deer ; in 
that moment, in all the innocence of her lingering childhood, 
she was 50 exquisitely fair! Doom to the weariness of grief, 
leave to the cruelty of eolitnde that fragile and fairy child in 
the dawn of her earliest youth? it would have been as 
brutal as to stifle the young bird in the first music of ite 
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heaven-born song, to slay with » blow the trustful fawn as 
it looked upward with earnest, lustrous eyes and caressed the 

He Sead dre tly to him, while on hi 

fe si and drew her to him, while on his 
face came & sttange softness that had never been there in the 
days of his youth : 

“ Tacille, you have refused all other love. ‘Will yon give 
yourself to mine?” 

Her lips grew white, he felt her atart and tremble in his 
hold, she qnivered like  dolicate animal beneath s blow, 
and her eyes looked upward with a swift appealing glance, 
in which all the fond reverence of her child-like affection 
lent with the deep and dreamy sweetness of the heart 
freshly startled to its own knowledge. 

He drew her closer to his bosom, while his head was 
‘bowed over her: 

“ My love you have ever had, but another love, Lucille ; 
fie Jere of a husband for the life thut is dearest to him on 
earth. 

His voice, mellow and broken, spoke more of tenderness 
than words can ever utter, and, as she heard it, ovet her 
face came a hot, changing flush, a soft, tremulous light; her 
lips parted with a quick, deep drawn breath, a glory touched 
her life that awed her at its sweet, sudgen wonder, and the 
folden world of sea and sunlight reeled before her wight s 

er eyes sought his in one fleeting upward look, and as 

he bent his head, his lips met hers in the kiss which they 

bed never given, often as they had rested there—the kiss of 
re. 


‘And there, at their feet, beneath the tangled grasses ond 
the ivy-coils, lay one forgotten grave, with the leaves cover- 
ing the eolitary word of record : 


> Bacille. 


Even while the warm gladuess of morning glanced on the 
serene and sunlit seas through the tracery of the boughs, 
and on his own lips trembled the first soft, shy caress which 
he had sought for with a lover's words, a sudden dread and 
chillness swept ice-cold through his veins, and he drew her, 
with passionate gesture, closer to his heart—farther from 
that place. The words of their betrothal had been spoken 
by ber mother’s grave. 

RE 
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CHAPTER LXI. 
THE SHADOW OP THE PAST. 


Wirz his calm and measured step, Strathmore, later on, 
crossed the great len; of the withdrawing-room, and 
ched the place where his mother sat ; she looked up, 
eed as the light foll upon his face, she saw a change on it, a 
wondrous softness mingled with its deep melancholy and ite 
hanghty defiance of resolre. 
for thoughts were weary ; the heart-broken farewell of 
her young grandson hed filled them with his grief; but in 
the ie of her son she ceased to remember the sorrow, 
bitter but innocent, of youth, and a sudden fear fell on her ; 
that look upon his face told her much. 
Strathmore stood beforo her, and his words were very 


brief: 

“ Mother, let the past be buried for ever. Lucille will be 
my wif.” 

Your wife!” 

“Ay! Why not? Why not +” 

His voice was de: almost fierce, as though challeng- 
ing the power which ld dispute his will and sever them 
asunder, 

“Why? Fou ask that?” 

She had risen, and reared to the fulness of her stature, 
fronted him; in her the proud pitilesaness which he 
hed inherited with her |, on her face the haughty cold- 
ness which in ber earlier years had been unchastened and 
unsoftened. 

‘The words strack Strathmore keenly as a knife ; his head 
bowed, his lips quivered—unyieldiog as iron, intolerant, 
implacable, this man yet bent silent and without defence 
belore the sternest and most unsparing cruelty of words 
which rebuked him with his sin. 

« Haye pity !—for her sake !” 

His voice trembled in its humbled prayer; and the 
heart of his mother emote her for the stripes with which she 
hed scourged the soul already riven with remorse, and 
@truck him where he was defenceless. She laid her hand 
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softly on his shoulder, and her face lost all of sternness 
thongh it was blanched with a ahrinking revulsion : 

“ Forgive me, forgive me! But, ob, wy son, it cannot 
be, it must not be——” 

« It shall be.” 

She knew the tone of old ; the cold, inflexible will of the 
Strathmores of White Ladies, than which iron were easier to 
bend, sire were easier to cross. She was silent, and her hand 
dropped from his shoulder and she rank down, her face 
covered with her hands, her frame trembling. This mar 
riage ! she ehuddercd from it as from some great sin, from 
some inevitable evil ; yet—she had no power to avert it, no 
‘power to arrest it, she could not turn traitress to her son, 
she could not unfold to the young, innocent life which was 
centred in his, the ghastly history which would be its surest, 
death-blow ! 

“ Tt shall be !-who shall prevent it?” said Strathmore, 
and his voice rose slightly louder, in haughty and passionate 
resolve: “My own peace I would sacrifice, my own life I 
would give up—what I had suffered wotld have mattered 
nothing—but hers I will never surrender, That courte ia 
right which most shiclds her. I swore to keep her years 
from very rief ; I will redeem my oath. Shall J strike 
her? shall J curse her? Where would,be the atonement I 
vowed to the dead? Would he bid me destroy her young 
life? Would he see expiation to himself in the act which 
consigned her to misery through the very love which he bade 
me foster ?_ To whom, had he now been living, would he 
have given her gladly as to me ?” 

The swift, imperious, resolved passion in his voice ceased 
snddenly, his lips quivered agam ; he thought with what 
fladness and what faith Lucille, drawing closer the bond of 

er brotherhood, would have been trusted to his keepin 
tothe friend best, known and best beloved, by the man whom 
he had slain, had he been living now! 

His mother looked at him ; and her courage failed her to 

jerce by one added sting the wound laid open eo deeply and 

Pared without defence. She knew that his will, once 

declared, was inflexible; ehe could not dispute it, or per- 

saade it, and there was truth in what he said, thet to 

consign to sorrow and and bitterness the 

young and joyous years of je, were to cancel all that 
xz 
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had been done as expiation to the dead, and leave worse 
than atalflie the office bequeathed him, Yet—his wife! 
wi 
She shaddered and her hands locked close upon his arm : 
na Strathmore! Strathmore !—weit. If she should ever 
ow——~” 
His face grew whiter for the moment ; the thought froze 
his very heart : 
« Know! s She cannot. No living soul could find a trace 





snnk to a tremulous whisper : 

“ But is crime ever buricd? It sleeps, but it is never 
dead; and oh, my son, my son! its prey is so often the 
innocent !” 
sae laughed~a wild and hopeless laugh, bitterly, bitterly 


“ What! even you, my mother, deny that my guilt can 
reach atoneincnt! Then remorse is a fool's travail, and the 
sinner rouet live for ever in the hell he has made to himself! 
It is a harsh Iaw—still not harsher than J merit !” 

The misery in hia voice quivered back in her own heart, 
and her haughty eyes filled with tears, the slow, salt tears of 


“ Cevil! my son, my son! would J condemn you? 
Remorse is holy to God, sacred in man. The Prayer of 
my life is that yours may be blessed. But—but—I con- 
feas it, for you to wed her-——” 

“Peace !* broke in Strathmore with passionate force: 
“We have said enough. My resolve is taken; my hand 
is pledged: Lucille will be my wife. Let na never speak 
again of what we have ken to-night. Seck her, the 
innocent child! rejoice with her, give her tenderness, give 
her love, Henceforth you must show her that she is more 
to you than ehe has ever been.” 

‘ith these brief words of command, rather than of 
entreaty, he bowed low with his distant and punctilious 
courtesy, and left her presence; and his mother knew that 
what he had chosen was irrevocable. 

“You love him so well, my darling?” she said softly 
that night, while Lucille knelt at her feet; and as Lucilie’s 
head was raised for one swift moment, and her face uplifted 
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‘in its sweet, shy joy, with its beautiful Hight and flash, the 
aged and world-worn woman who looked on her, and 
preased her own lips upon her brow with whispered words 
of fervent blessing, ceased to marvel that he bade the 
dead past lie sealed within its grave, and sought to shield 
for ever in his own bosom the dawning life which had 
never known anght but cloudless sunlight of childhood till 
it wakened to the richer, deeper lustre of its fnture. 

Yet—as she looked on Lucille, the shadow of that past 
was heavy on her own soul, and she feared—sho feared— 
for that love too pure for earth, for that joy too angel- 
bright for human life. Not that his mother doubted his 
sacred guardianship, his loving tenderness, his unremitting 
care for her to whom he would bear a husband's title— 
never for one moment’s thought; she knew that Strath- 
more would have lain down his life to spare one pang to 
the charge bequeathed him by the man whom he had loved. 
and slain. And yet—the shadow of the past was on hor, 
and she feared, she feared ! . 


CHAPTER LX. 
“ AND UNFORGIVING, UNFORGIVEN.” 


Ir was twilight, as Strathmore, here left his carriage 
at the entrance, paced slowly up and down one of the 
deserted allées of the Bois de Boulogne, while the fallen 
leaves were strewn beneath his feet and the shades of the 
night drew on: he waited for Raoul de Valdor. 

‘he fiery Henri Cinquiste, rarely given to prudence, had 
now @ value and a sweetness in his life too great to let him 
risk it reshly ; and he was proscrit in Paris, and could only 
yenture ont when evening fell; therefore his meeting 
‘been appointed here with one as conspicuous and as noted 
aa the English statesman. And Strathmore waited for him, 
pacing the ing. sits under the red-brown boughs, hanging 
stirless in the heavy air—the same allée where, in the years 
that were gone, in the amber sunlight he had watched the 

ing of his vengeance as the Discrowned had 
ch her long pilgrimage of insnlt and of outrage. 
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It was not long that he waited; in the twilight a man's 
form came swiftly towards him, and he saw in the eager 
rapidity of the step and the look, which by the still linger- 
ing light he could read upon his face, with what joyous and 
foarless hope Valdor came to the meeting. And he felt the 
deepest and most regretful pity which he had ever known; 
for once Atrathmore grieved sincerely and unselfishly for 
the grief of another man, The tenderness of his own love 
for Lucille had softened the hardness and coldness of his 
heart; it had made him humane—it had made him com- 
passionate. He was in nowise blamable towards Valdor; 
on the contrary, he bad fulfilled his word, and acted with 
the strictest justice and generosity in his dealing with the 
cause of his abscut rival, and yet he felt something of self- 

ach for the hope, which, in honorable, though erroneous 
belief he bed been the one to confirm, and which he must 
now be also the one to destroy. 

With glad eagernces Vaidor came up to him, and Strath- 
more held out his ‘hand with the generous cordiality of his 
earlier years; but, as he met his eyes, the coldness of a 
sodden and unlooked-for dread came over the French 
Noble: he saw in them a look wholly new there—the 
look of pity. 5 

“Tell me tho worst at once, Strathmore,” he said quickly. 
“T cannot bear suspense. Is it-_—” 

Strathmore, in the simple impulse of a genuine sympathy, 
turned from him as he answered, and his voice was gentle 
and mellow: 

“Tt is I who am to blame, though, God knows, I believed 
honestly what I told you. Forgive me; I misled you, you 
misled yourself, Valdor.” 

He did not look upon the face of the man to whom he 
‘was compelled to deal so deadly a wound, but he heard the 
quick, sharp catch of the breath, and felt that Valdor 

slightly, as if struck a physical blow. 

«* My God !—is there no hope ?” 

His voice was husky and inarticulate; that which 
answered him was tender and compassionate. 

“None. I grieve that I ever deceived you.” 

‘They stood together under the yellow autamn trees, and, 

ing on him now, Strathmore saw how keen and mortal 
was his pain. Valdor had forgotten all in that moment, 
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save the bitter, sudden desolation which strack down all 
the tender and vivid hope that he had cherished, until it 
had become well-nigh as sweet to him and as sure as 
certainty. 

He tarned, and walked swiftly up snd down the allée 
with his head bent for some seconds; he could not bear 
that another man should look on what he felt. His belief 
had been so strong that his love was returned !—end the 
hot ardour of a Sonthern’s passion was blended with tho 
holy and chivalrous tenderness in which he held her, till 
the thought of Lucille had become the core and the soul 
of his life. 

He paused suddenly beforo Strathmore, and in the gloom 
his cheek was ashen pale, and his lips worked painfully 
under his moustaches, while in his eyes and his air thore 
was a hot and haughty defiance. 

“She loves another ?” 

Strathmore looked steadily at him, and in his gaze there 
was a decp compassion still; he grieved honestly and 
generously for the pain before him. 

“Bhe docs.” 


“ Who ia he?” J 

There waa a wild menace in Valdor’s answering glance: 
his own sudden sharpness of anguish made him unjust, 
and his fiory anger rose in revolt against his unknown 
vival, 

Jooked at him, and spoke with a rare and 
singular sympathy in the gentlencas of his voice; tho 
onng love of Lucille lay warm in bis heart, and made 
him more mercifal to ell men, especially so to thoso who 
had sought her in vain : 

Valdor, hear me first. What I said to you I honestly 
believed, or I had never spoken it. I thought that 
Lneille loved yon. I told her word for word what you 
desired me. I did your cause every justice—you know 
me, and you know that I should do so. I give you my 
word of honor, that I dreamt as little as yor that. 
should have now to tell you what——” 

* Who is loved by her?” 

The question broke fiercely and swiftly in upon his 
words; suspicion flashed in on him, for the jealous glance 
of her rejected lover saw, what no other eyes per- 
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chance noted, the altered look which had come upon 
Strathmore’s face since the night when they had parted 
beneath the palms, a look of light, of rest, of relief, of 
something that was almost happiness, 

“Tam.” 

“ Youl” 

They faced cach other in the twilight, and their eyes 
met. Strathmore’s face was calm, filled still with much 
of compassion, and free to all ecratiny, for to Valdor’s 
cause he had done his dnty honorably and fully, and he 
deserved no reproach at hia hands. Valdor’s was deeply 
finshed with the wild blood of the South; there was 

r in it, and the tumult of a jealons passion. 

“You! God in heaven, then you lied to me!” 

Strathmore’s face grew dark and stern; the lightning 
loapt to his eyes for a second—only for that—he coul 
make extenuation and have patience here, and there was 
nothing harsher than a proud and jusc dignity in his look 
and in his words: « 

“In a calmer moment you will see you do me injustice. 
It would not be possible for any man who knows my 
name to accnse me of cowardice or dishonor. I kept 
word to you strictly; it was an after-hazard which re- 
vealed to mc what when we parted I dreamt as little as 

ou.” 

«She loves you !—you!” 

‘There was something almost of terror and incredulity, 
mingled with the misery, with which he stood before Strath- 
more in the heavy gloom of the early night. Strathmore 
bent his head ; something of passion was rising in him, and 
he would not sllow it rein ; with the soft touch of Lucille’s 
lips in their first kias of /ove, gentleness had stolen into his 
peace ane ewakened compassion in him towards those who 
8 





" “ and you—you return it? you allow it? you will wed 
ete 

‘A hanghty anger passed over Strathmore’s face = 

* aA Pipe! will be my wife.” 

Ashe e words, the winds, slowly rising, sw: 
with a hallow and melancholy moan throngh “the dying 
leaves of the autumn trees. 
‘Valdor looked at him, the blood staining his face, his 
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breath thick and laboured, his words, startled and bewildered, 
stifled in his throat : 

“ Your wife! Oh, my God! never, if I live! You 
tere betrayed me, and you shall renounce all thought of 

er !” 

Strathmore’s teeth clenched, but he strove to hold down 
his wrath, and he succeeded; it was with a melancholy 
and prond forbearance, the more touching and the more 

y that it was so alien to his nature, that he answored 
now: 

‘ Those are strange words, but you have a right to feel 
bitterly, and I must wait til! with reflection and time you 
do me more justice. I can but give you my word that I 
acted in honor and honesty to you, while I had no thought 
that her love——” 

* Her love, hers! I swear to Heaven you shall renounce 
such an unhallowed, unnatural, forbidden union,” cried 
Valdor, wildly and blindly, with imperious command. 
“ Strathmore ! listen to me. I may wever wed her, but 
neither shall you. I forbid such a marriage, I arrest it; you 
shall renounce it to-night and for ever!” 3 

“You? Are you a madman?” 

He spoke celml:- yet, but the forkearance wan passing 
from hia soul and tne pitying tranquillity from his face, 
though the meaning of the words he heard’ did not os yet 
dawn on him, for he deemed the secret too safely buried to be 
ever brought to light ; no living being knew Lucille a8 
‘Errol’s child, 

Valdor drew nearer still to him, his hot Southern blood 
up, his eyes lit with dangerous menace, his pain blinding 
him to all memory, save that the man before him wus his 
tival, who had robbed him of what he loved : 

“ T arrest it, J forbid it! By the God above us you shall 
never be thé husband of Lucille.” 

Strathmore’s arms were folded with his habitual attitude 
scrogs his chest, and his eyes looked steadily into the face of 
Valdor, in the deepening gloom of the night. 

“* You forbid it ?—and how?” 
aie shall tell her that you were the murderer of her 

er.” 

The words broke, abrupt and hideous, on the silence— 
Strathmore started, his face grew white in the gray gloom, 
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and into his eyes came a terrible, hunted agony ; wos he 
ever to strive toward expiation and ever to have it shattered 
from his grasp? He the strength, the memory, the 
calm which might still, at cost of trath, have baffled his 
accurcr ; and any who had looked on him then would have 
pitied to their heart’s core the man whose haughtiest pride, 
whose humblest remorse, were alike powerless to wash out 
and to atone for a repented past—any, save one who loved 
where he loved ! 

“You—you—” he gasped; then his voice died, his 
dread, his anguish were less for himself than they were 
for her whose death-blow would bo the knowledge of his 


crime. 

Valdor looked on him without pits, for the evil spirit of a 
jealous passion possessed him, and while it reigned darkened 
his heart, and drove thence all compassion, all mercy, all 
generous chivalry to his rival : 

“Ay! Here, where you slew him, I swear to God that 
she shall know the hand which she would caress as her 
husband's took the life which gave her own. Will she 
wed qu then? Ask yourself!” 

“ Wed me! My God! you would be her death !” 

Tis voice was filled with a fearful agony, for it was her 
life which hung in tho balance, and not his alone. He had 
no thought to mislead the man who thus accused him, 
though he knew not whence his knowledge had been gleaned ; 
for his strength had broken down before the sudden danger, 
and the nature of Strathmore, when the world had not 
warped it, was instinctively trath—trath, be temptation or 
cost what they might. 

“ Her death! Better that than marriage with her father’s 
assassin !” broke in Valdor, bitterly, for his sonl was at riot 
with many passions, and in hie despair he grew cruel and 
reckless : “If you would her, renounce that ; swear to 
me that never, whether I live or die, shall Lucille be your 
wifo, or I arrest your union at any cost, by letting her know 
yong you are. She is the daughter of Erroll ; she shall 

ear how he fell by the hand of the friend he trusted more 
than a brother!” 

Strathmore—he whose heart was of bronze and nerve of 
eteel—quivered like a woman who is strack a brutal blow ; 
that look of hunted, appealing pain still gathered in his 
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eyes, and a terrible anguish was upon his face; he was 
strock where his strength was analy , he was wounded 
where he had no shield; in the reality of this man’s re- 
morse, he, the proud and the inflexible, held the vilest words 
which could scourge his sin but his duc chastisement, to 
be taken in silence and submission, and here ho had no 
force, no defiance, no power, for she was menaced! And 
‘a her he stooped as for himself he would have never 
one. 

He atood before Valdor, his head drooped, his face livid, 
his hands outstretched in the first prayer of supplication to 
which Strathmore had ever bent to any living man : 

“ Your words are bitter, but J merit them; wore they a 
thousand-fold harder I should have no title to resent them. 
I, ‘a murderer!’ I am at your mercy, so is she; I would 
not ask it for myself, bat for her-—for her.” 

His voice dropped inarticulate, with strong effort he com- 
manded it, and spoke again, lifting his head with the proud 
dignity natural to him, touchingly miagled with the self- 
humiliation s0 alien to his nature : 

“ You have my secret ; measure my thirst for expiation 
by the vileness of my crime—it is as great—greater it could 
not be! She was his trust to me ; in her peace, her life, lie 
my sole Power of caicaument to ua For the ia of God 
spare me that! our power, generous ! ar 
tenderness to her, ae on dea] her her death-blow ? tie is 
innocent, would you strike her ?—destroy her ?—curse her 
soul with that deadly tale of vileat guilt? Not as rival to 
Tival, bat as man to man I implore you. Have mercy—not 
to me, not to me—but to her!” 

Not in the proudest hours of his powerful oratory had his 
eloquence been so true as now, when it Jay but in the 
broken, hollow words of a great agony !—his haughty 
baad bent’ and stricken, his guilt confessed, his soul laid 


Alss, he who else had been ewiftest to be touched and 
won by the prayer of a proud life laid subject, here waa 
plind, and steeled, and without pity in that hour, for—he 
loved : 


« Renounce your marriage, and she shall not know her 
father’s blood is on your hands,” 
In the gloom of the night the words fell from the lips of 
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the man who had his secret ; and Strathmore learned the 
bitterness that lies in mercy denied to extremity : 

“ Renounce? Icannot! My peace I would surrender, 
my life you should have to torture as you would, I have no 
claim to pity, no right to joy! but I cannot give up hers I 
cannot leave her forsaken, insulted, her youth embittered, 
her life more than widowed! My God ! it is her happiness 
that is my solitary atonement to her father. Wreck that! 
by my own hand, my own consent! Are you brute, not man, 
that you ask it? Would you be nearer her love becanse she 
were divorced by me?” 

The blood stained Valdor’s face, and on it came no pity. 

“ Renounce her!” he said, fiercely, “or she shall know 
‘you as you are!” 

“ You are resolved ?” 

“ Yes, by the God above ua!” 

§ So be it—do your worst !” 

Then Strathmore lifted his head and stood erect; he 
pleaded no more, oad on his face, calm now, the look of iron 
pride, of chill tranguillity—the look which was evil—had 
returned, It was the special and unhappy fate of this 
strange nature that whenever it strove—strove earnestly— 
towards better things and gentler thonghts, there circum- 
stance arose and turned it backward into derkness, and 
denied iis rise into the holier light. In the night which 
had now wholly descended they fronted one another; the 
fiery menace of his foe met by a cold and fathomless defiance, 
and in Strathmore’s cyes, although the memory of him whom 
he hed slain yonder in the poisonous gloom beside the old 
deer-water, still lay like @ sacred chain binding down his 
fassions there was a glance dangerous to the man who had 

iven him to extremity. Then, without word or sign, he 
turned away from him and went slowly through the gloom, 
with his arms folded on his breast, while Valdor, with 
awift. uneven steps, vrere, cove, whither he cared not 
and knew not, into the dark sear woodland of the deserted 


Fear need have followed him close as his shadow! he 
bad wronged, and denied, and stung to extremity, when 
it was abased, and unveiled, and suppliant, a nature which 
ever forgave. 
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CHAPTER LXIIt. 
EVIL DONE THAT GOOD MAY COME. 


Tax knowledge that Valdor held the secret which, once 
told, must part for ever Lucille’s life from his, left Strath- 
More stunned like a man felled by an unseen blow on the 
brain. He had belioved that no living soul could find 
trace of her birth, and the stroke fell suddonly and with- 
out warning, paralyzing the hand which had decmed its 
strength strong to all control of circumstance. He was 
wound beyond escape in the folds of fate, as the Laocotn 
in the serpent coils. And the sickening sense of powerleas- 
néss—the most terrible torture, I think, which this world 
holds, certainly the most terrible to one whose will is 
forcible, and whose habit is to rule—tightened about him, 
and stifled his very life. He lost all sense, save that of 
an impotent despair, in which he tora at his bonds and 
writhed beneath the retribution of his past; a maddened, 
feverish agony, under whose goad all the evil of his nature 
Tose, a giant in its desperation. His own lifé he would 
have flung down a prey to any fate that could have seized 
it; but hers!—there was no sin, no giiilt, that Strathmore 
would have shrank from to ward off from her fair and holy 
innocence the dark curse of his buried crime. 

It left him no more than the shecr, wild instinct of aclf- 
preservation, such as that on which men and brates act in 
& moment of supreme and hideous peril. His calm had 
been shattered, his reason had reeled; for the moment he 
had lost that keen acumen which in statecraft placed him 
beyond rival—that cool, clear wisdom which Jed him, nn~ 
erring, to men's every weakness and every impulse, Else, 
had he jadged more traly of his foe; else, had he known 
that—his swift Southern passion once bated—justice and 
mercy would have revived in Valdor, and his hand would 
have withheld the blow which conld not have avenged him, 
save by striking at the one whom he loved most gently and 
most chivalrously. It was not in the nature of the French 
Noble to be cruel; 9 generons tance followed swift on 
every thought or act of passion—it did so now. Bitterness 
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of soul, and the jealousy of a love which, at the very moment 
of its sweetest hope, had been denied and dashed to earth, 
had goaded him for the hour into hatred and resolution 
inexorable as those of the man they menaced. He eaw in 
Strathmore but the rival who had robbed him; he wronged 
him, in the hot haste of a bitter disappointment, by the 
allel Lact he ine betrayed the cmbasey sotensied, to him; 
e gras] in the desperation of his love, at the revenge 
which would sunder her for ever from the man who stood 
before him. And for the hour Valdor was blind with that 
ion which makes men devils; and was without pity for 

im who had been pitiless. ‘ 

But, aa the grey morning dawned, and the day rolled 
on, through whose dreary length he was chained to his 
chamber for the sake of the canse which he served, lest 
his presence should be known in Paris, the evil spirit left 
him. The bitterness relaxed, with which he had been 
drank es with raki, till humanity was deadened by it, and 
no thought was left him but revenge; justice came back 
to him, and all the softer thoughts of a love which wag 
essentially pure and truc arose, and made him shrink from 
a vengeance which must strike at her. His heart smote 
him for the mercilessness with which he had been steeled. 
to the prayer of the proud nature which bad stooped to 
pest, and to the remorse which had been laid bare before 

im in its anguish for expiation. He saw that, as great 
as had been the crime of this man, so was his repentance 
sacred ; hia conscience recoiled from destroying the innocent 
with the sin of the guilty. 

He knew how Lucille loved Strathmore, for he had 
studied that love, and feared it, till s false hope had blinded 
him with its traitor-sweetness. He knew now how the 
haughty and pitiicss sont of the man, whom the world 
called heartless and consciencelesr, had been scourged by 
the flail of remorse, and had centred its sole power of 
restitution in one young, frail life. And the nobler nature 
wrestled in him with that which was more evil, and over- 
threw the baser: “ His remorse is holy—it is not for me 
to touch it. Had she loved me I should have reverenced 
his secret; becanse her love is his, shall I turn traitor?” 
‘This was the true instinct of the knightly heart of the 
French noble; snd as the long, brown autumn day ended 
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and night stole near, he rose, armed with such strength as 
manhood may best bring to mest the bitterness of cheated 
hope and joy dashed down for ever, and went out into the 

ling twilight to say this, and this only, to him whom 
Lucille loved. 

And as he felt the first cool rush of the evening wind, 
and left the solitude of hia chamber for the chilly yellow 
night, a shadow that he saw not stole towards him, and 
he was arrested—a State Prisoner. 

In the stillness of that night Strathmore stood beside 
the tomb where, deep in the stainless marble, was carved 
the, record of his crime. The white autumn mists wero 
heavy on the air, the winds sighed among the long grass 
that blew above Erroll’s grave, and the gold-leaved boughs 
of the dying treea swayed over the stone where he was laid 
in the dark, dank earth—forgot by all save one. 

Strathmore stood there, in the chilly, moonless night, 
beside the reating-placo of the man whom he had slain in 
all the noon and glory of his manhood ; and his heart was 
sick with the deadly pain of the past and with the burden 
of the fatore. For ovil had seized both, And the -sine 
taint from that which was gone, breathed over, and reached, 
and poisoned the fuir years ungrasped. 

He knew that the ghastly story of his sin would be os 
surely death to her as the touch of poison or the breath 
of pestilence; he knew that Lucille, living but in his love, 
would be smitten more gently by the fellest disease that 
ever, seized the loveliness of youth, than by the words 
which should bid her see in him who sought her with a 
husband's tenderness the assassin of thore who gave her 
birth. It was not his own passion, his own peace, his own 
love; not the shelter of his crime, or the years of his 
fature, or the desire of his soul which was at the stake 
and in the balance—these he would have given up, & peer 
to any fate, & meet sacrifice to any vengeance that befe! 
him ; what was in jeopardy was his trust from the dead, 
whom he had lored as David loved the son of Saul, whom 
he had slain as Cain slew the son of Eve. 

She must be spared. This was the sole thought, the 
sole sense that was left him. He had been denied morcy. 
And, ewift as naphtha to flame, under the torture, all the 
evil in him leapt to life. With that denial his resolve was. 
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taken, blind and knowing neither how nor when its way 
would be pioneered, but fixed and inflexible—the resolve 
to silence at any cost, at any peril, ihe man whose know- 
ledge of his secret menaced the life of Lucille, Strath- 
more had not yet learned that it is not given to man to 
mould the shape and way of fate at will, and that to do 
evil that, good may come is but to add sin to sin, sepulchre 
to Me 

he left his foc in the atill autumn night his will 
was fet, forged to iron in the fires of an agonized and 
imominent terror. Crime itself looked holy in his sight if 
for her, and all that conld save her was justified to him. 

Yet it had been truly said of him: “A bad man some- 
times, @ dangerous man always, but a false man—never.” 
‘And his soul recoiled from the sole means of preservation 
which rose within his grasp, us it would bave recoiled from 
some dastard poison with which he had been tempted to 
still the life which held his secret. Strathmore, guilty in 
much and cruel where his will was crossed, had no taint 
of the traitor in him. Great crimes might stain him, but 
baseness or perfidy had no lodging in his nature. His 
creed of honor was lofty, knightly, unsullied—the creed 
of the Norman nobles whose ‘ood was in his veins—and 
an act that even drew nigh the vileness of betrayal was 
loathsome, and had ever been impossible to him. 

Yet here, in the blindness of a great and horrible dread, 
in which he saw Lucille menaced, and knew that he must 
silence the lips which could breathe his secret, or see her 
life destroyed—here there rose but one means of salvation 
for her, and to shield her he grasped it. All looked just 
to him which should be done to save the innocent; all, 
that for himeclf he would have withstood, grew resistiess 
when it stood out before him as the sole force Hy which 
he could ward from her the hideous knowledge of the guilt 
that stained the hand she loved—the hand pledged to her 
ag her husband's, 

‘Tho ordeal was fearfal to him. His soul recoiled from 
evil, and, “as the hart panteth for the water-springs,” 
thirsted for place—peace of heart, peace of conscience. 
And it escaped him—ever, ever. He was driven on aud 
on unceasingly, forced to ain that the innocent might be 
saved, forced te do evil that good might come. 
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His hand was not seen in his work; none knew that 
his mind had conceived it; silently, wisely, with a master's 
finesses, with an unerring skill, the web had been woven, 
the mine was sprung, by means the subtlest yet simplest ; 
& word, a hint—nay! scarce so much—and the State 
hounds were set on the slot of Henri Cinq’s Royals. He 
had known the secrets of that too frank and too chivalrous 
party; a thread dropped which could not be traced to him, 
@ suggestion lent which could not involve its speaker, a 
counsel given which was but the well-advised warning of 
a foreign minister to a friendly court; and he who had been 
sorash in the bitterness of cheated love as to menace one who 
never spared friend in his path, and never aimed save to strike 
home, was flung into a State prison, wherc the loyal heart 
would consume in silence, and the knightly spirit would 
break in solitude, till the cell was changed for the galley 
bench of the Bagne or the malarious swamp of Cayenne, 

Strathmore had wrought the rain of the man who had 
braved him, with the subtle, merciless, unfaltering will 
with which his Raco destroyed whatever was bold enough 
and mad enough to cross their road and oppose their poiver. 
But in it he had endured for Lucille what for no other 
stake he would have suffered. He would have refused to 
save himself by such a cost; he paid’it tosave her. He, 
whose honor his foullest enemies could not impeach, koew 
himself false to the man who had placed faith in him; the 
cowardice of betrayal tainted, in his own sight and his 
own knowledge, the act by which his rival and his foe had 
been given up to 9 doom not Jess inexorable, scarce less 
cruel, than the grave; for the single time in a long life 
which, unscrupulous, pitiless, stained with guilt, had yet 
never been soiled with one unknightly taint, he knew him- 
self 8 traitor to his trust, a traitor to his creed, 

And heratood there beside the tomb of the dead mon for 
whose sake he had done this thing. 

“Traitor! traitor!” said Strathmore, in his teeth, and 
in his eyes was a terrible, wistful misery ss they gazed 
down on the black grass that grew thick above Erroll’s 

we: “I only needed to be haf! God help me! I ssid 

er life should be before my own. So has it been, so shall 
it be. It is done for your sake, in your trast. Oh God! 
eurely for you, though not for me——” 
LL 
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In bis throat rose one deep, tearless sob that broke the 
silence of the night. Not for himself—never for himeelf-— 
but for the dead whom he loved, and the guiltleas life that 
he guarded, surely the work of his expiation would not fail 
at fe last ? 

At the last ? 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


“THOSE WHOM GOD HATH JOINED TOGETHER LET HO MAN 
PUT ASUNDER.” 


“Evm dons that good may come.” Rash and unhallowed 
work which tampers with the Unseen, and sows the poison 
seeds that the golden fruit may bloom; at the core of the 
fruit will nut the poison ever be found? 

Yet if the cause of any earthly life could have justified 
that touching of unfolded destiny, hers would have been that 
one; hers which he deemed he had done justly to spare at 
any cost, a8 he looked on her in her loveliness, and met the 
sweet, shy, half-veiled'joy of her fair eyes, 

His approaching marriage had been made public, and the 
world hed cen nothing save that which was most natural 
in it. There was, trae, some wide disparity of year between 
them, but then be had altered so little in person from what 
he had been at thirty, and hed an eminence of so brilliant 5 
fame, that the world felt no wonder that in his matarity of 
prime and of power the cold Statesman should hare fasci- 
nated, and been fascinated by, the beautiful youth of his 
orphaned ward, Once resolved on, he hastened his mar- 
riage with the least delay that was possible—hastened it 
with o restless, fevered impatience that shared far more in 
the diaquict of dread than in ‘the softer anxiety of passion. 

The knowledge that one lived who knew hie secret filled 
him with a ceaseless and bitter fear ever gnawing at hig 
peace ; Ae was silenced, from the grip that held him, Valdor 
would never again be free to come forth and lift up the 
veil that hung before that past; yet that his secret 
wes in the power of one living man, however that maa. 
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were stricken powerless, filled with the deadly unrest of 
gn ever-conscious, never-banished dread, the soul which 
through a long life had never learned before what it was 
to fear, In her presence this waa lulled, in her absence 
it fastened on him resistlessly with a haunting, nameless 
terror. Danger had risen once; never more could he feel 
secure it would not rise again, not again to be thus grap- 
pled with and hurled down ere its touch could reach her. 
it waa this which made him hasten his marriage to its 
earliest; he felt that her life was insecure until placed 
beyond the power of man to sever from him, until guarded 
by him with the title and the power of a husband. 

It was still but autumn, not a month from the day when 
be had first spoken to her of Jove, when he stood with her 
the night before their marriage-day, looking on that life 
with which his own love was well-nigh to him as much 
profanity and desecration as had seemed the love of other 
men, There are lives in their beautiful first youth, ere 
childhood is wholly left, ere womaphood ia one-half 
learned, which look too ethereal and to heaven-lent for 
the passion-breath of any love, even the purest nd: the 
best. Lucille's was onc. The flower was too fair for earth. 

Without, that night, the sess ran high, and the dark 
waves were flang against the granite’ headlands, and the 
winds were wild among the tossing gorse: but where they 
stood in solitude, there were wurm-scented air, and lam- 
bent light, and delicate bright hues, and flowera in all their 
anmmer blossom, and Lucille neither saw nor knew the 
darkness of the night. His kiss was on her lips, his voice 
was in her ear. 

“And you are happy?” Strathmore murmured as he 
bent over her. How restlessly and how wistfully the cold, 
proud, strong man asked this of one whose young years 
took all their joy from him—the question whose answer bo 
knew ao well! But of that answer he was never weary— 
never weary to see, as he did now, the rich love-light in 
her face, the gladness in her amile, while she nestled closer 
in hia breast as to her best-loved, best-trusted shelter, half- 
shy, balf-ashamed still in the awe and beauty of her new 
at aes nf gy ppy—-happy throngh Aim. Strathmore 

was 
asked no more of God or an that this, and asked not 
we 
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this for his own sake. For, in his remorse, and in hig 
ion, the haughty arrogance of his natare was smitten 
down, humbled to the lowest depthe and where he stood, 
on that martiage eve, with her lips against his cheek, and 
her Jife sheltered on his heart, he bowed hia head over her 
with an unspoken prayer : 
‘For her sake—in his trast—oh, God! give me power to 
her thus for ever!” 
nd in his heart a voice spoke—that voice of God which 
men call conscience : ‘Why was evil done that good might 
come? Sin added yet again to sin, is but barrier piled on 
barrier, betwixt a soul and its atonement.” 


It was noon on the day of the solemnization of his mar- 
riage, and Strathmore stood among some of the proudest of 
his order, speaking on the triftes of the hour with his habitual 
soft, low, slight Jaugh. The accustomed serenity was on 
his face, the courtly smile Hpon his lips, the Janguor in the 
cold, harmonious music of his voice ; they saw in him but 
one of themselves, a chill, subtle, haughty statesman, s con- 
eummate courtier, an indomitable leader, ruler of a lofty 

wer, reaper of a ripe ambition; they saw no change in 

im. But in his heart was the restless fever of a passionate 
disquiet, the gnawing consciousness of traitorous evil wrought 
that good might be its offspring: “ Oblivion cannot 


“God is my witness, no impulse of passion, no vileness 
of self piety, no thought of my own pesce actuated me—it 
was for her, for her alone,” he told bimeelf tually, and 
said aright; for passion he would have treeapled out, self- 

ity waa a weakness that was unknown to him, and his 
onging to falfil the trust of Erroll was holy, sincere, and 
without taint, though its fruit and its action were error. 
‘Yet a terrible anrest was on him; a sickening dread pos- 
seased him—he who had feared the laws of neither God nor 
man. Was the darkness of his own life fit to blend with 
the pure dawn of bers? Was a hidden sin such shield as 
should heve guarded her? Was the knowledge of guilt 
meet guest for the heart on which hera would reat ? 

Be thrnst thought from him, and it would retum. He 
bade the past be buried and it rose again. He strove to 
‘behold but the fairness of the future, and the dead years 
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swarmed around and mocked him. He was master of all 
men save of himself !—and as he stood there, in his chill 
and courtly calm, on him were a deadly bitterness of fore. 
boding, s fevered and nameless fear. 

Then—es Lucille came into his presence, these were 
forgotten, and as he looked on her, he remembered nothii 
but the love that was his own. They who were gath 
there were world-worn, languid, cold to much, indifferent 
to all; men and women who wore the purplea of the 
patrician, and had long forgot the creeds, even where they 
atill kept the years of you. Yet there were none among 
them The beholding Lucille on that, her bridal morning, 
were not touched to something of mournful and unbidden 
tenderness at sight of that fair life, with the innocence of 
the childhood which had been s0 lately left, and the awe 
of the deep love which had been so newly taught, sacred. 
upon ita beanty. They knew not why they felt thus, they 
did not seek to know; thus, long ago, perchance, they 
might have felt, looking on the beautiful dawn of an early 
tremulous, shadowless day, rising in gammer light, con- 
scious themselves how soon that day must die, scorched 
by noon heats, and sunk in shadows of the night. 

The low, sad lulling of the seas, beating on the sands 
without, sounded andibly through the stillness in the 
Teception-rooms of Silver-rest. Without, the autumn day 
was wild and fitful and tempestuous, while the gray curlews 
flew with startled cries over the surf, and the yellow leaves 
of the acattered gorse were whirled upon the wind. But 
within, the stately chambers were filled with delicate color- 
ing, with fair women, with the gleam of diamonds and 
sapphires, with the scent of myriad exotics; and the light 
rig warm, and soft, and mellow about Lucille, and on her 

yung head, with its white coronal of virginal and bridal 

lowers. As he bowed before her, and leading her ont, took 
his place beside her, the courtier's grace and dignity of his 
habitual manner, softened and tinged by the infinite tender- 
ness that was in him for her, no memory was on him then 
save of her beautiful youth, as her eyes drooped, full of shy, 
dreamy lustre, and face flushed in her sweet shame. 
The child heart of Lucille was tremulous at the weight of 
ite own joy. What hed she done, she thought, that she 
should share his life as no other had ever done; that she 
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alone, of all the world, ahould be thus loved and blessed of 
‘heaven and of him. 

‘The words of the marriage sacrament commenced, while 
the ocean without filled the stillness with the plaint of its 
mournful melody : 

“ | REQUIRE AND CHARGE YOU BOTH, 4S YE WILL ANSWER 
AT THE DREADFUL DAY OF JUDGMENT, WHEN THE BEORETE 
OF ALL HEARTS SHALL BE DISCLOSED——” 

The syltables fell slowly and solemnly on the hushed air, 
charging the confession of all sin or knowledge which could 
sever the lives that would be bound in one; and he who 
heard them, while on his soul was the secret which utteted 
would part their lives for ever, stood silent; and the words 
rolled onward, echoed by the melancholy burden of the seas 
where they broke, wave upon wave, on the distant shore. 

Hea wea silent; and what other lips could tell the crime 
of his buried past? None there. Fe had said, “ Let the 
deed past bury ite dead,” and the dead speak not. Once 
only hie face ita enforced look of calm and grave tran- 
quillity ; it was when her hand touched and lay within his 
—his that was branded with the sin of Cain. 

Then the ritual which was uttered was lost on hig 
memory; the acene that was around him grew sickly and 
unreal; the surging‘of the seas beat and throbbed throagh 
his brain ; his cyes shrank from the young loveliness beside 
him, sud his voice, as it pledged her a husband's vows, 
eounded hotlow in his ear. What he saw was the upward 
look of the dying man whom he had slaughtered, what he 
heard were the faint, broken words which, even in death, 
had forgiven Aim; and for one instant on his face came 
that look of agony, hunted, terrible, guilt-stricken, which 
hed come there when in the mists of the sunrise in the 
years long gone, he had read the message of the dead the 
message of a divine pardon, which had written him out 
for ever in his sight a murderer. Jn that hour it was not 
Lucille of whom he thought, it was not Lucille whom he 
saw, it was the friend whom he had loved and slain. 

The moment passed ; Strathmore was master of himself. 
His hand upon hers, his voice fell serene and un- 
‘broken on the ailenoe, he bowed his head beside her, and 
‘unarrested the marriage words rolled on throngh the quiet 
alm, and waa only filled with the dreamy lniling of the 
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teas. His love was pledged her as her husband’s, the 
Tove which had been Marion Vavasour’s, Hia hand lay 
within hers as the guardian of her life, the hand whit 
‘as stained with her father's blood. 

“THose WHOM GOD HATH JOINED TOGETHER LET NO MAN 
‘PUT ASUNDER.” 

On the deep stillness the words were uttered which 
bound their lives in one, irrevocably, eternally, in the 
bond which the world could not sever, nor death annul. 

And with her face flushed, os with the wondrous glory of 
her fature, and juminous with the angel-light that Dante 
Yaw upon the face ho loved in the Vision of the Paradiso, 
Lucille looked upward in his eyes—bis Wife. 


CHAPTER LXV. 
THE ROSES OF THE SPRING. 


Tr was the early springtide of the year. The broad, 
gunny watera down by the Sheen Jay cool and tranquil in 
the light; the woodland was in its first glad freshness; the 
glades and gardens sweeping to the edge, and the white, 
Blistening walls of villas through the trees, were warm in 
the noon brightness; and it was restful and lovely here, 
in a bend of the atream, beechen-sheltered, and with mossy 
islands breaking the wide river, and drooping their willows 
lazily into the waves. Down the stream floated a boat 
shaped like the Greek feluccas, s graceful water-toy, witn 
sails like the silver sea-gnll’s ying and gold arabesquesa 
glistening on its white, carved sides, and azure cushions 
piled im fairy luxury on its couch—the nautilus-bs of 
‘a Nereid were not more daintily fair. And on the shore, 
under the sheltering trees, a woman sat wearily watching 
{ts course, half in apathy, half in fascination. She was 
tired, travel-worn, haggard, heart-sick, where she sat, rest~ 
ing drearily there, looking out with sunken, sun-blind eyes 
blankly over the stretch of the waters; and she gazed as 
though bound by a spell at the joyous sweep of the Greek 
felncca ; they were in contrast so strange—she, the bitter, 
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hopeless, beggared woman, crouching in the shadow, and 
te bird-like bost winging its way gb the light, with 
the aun on its anow-white sails! 

And she thought of her Past, when her course throngh 
life had been proud, and patrician, and cloudless, and in 
the light of as noontide sun, like the course of that boat 
through the waters ! 

Nearer and nearer glided the river feluoca, while on its 
cushions lay a young girl in the firet dawn of her youth, 
the awnings of azure silk above her head, 6 pile of hothouse 
roses lying in her lap, the sunlight falling on the fairness 
of her face, bright with a softer glory still—the glory of a 
life without a low, of a joy without a wish. She who 
eat on the shore looked and noted her with envying, evil 
gaze; she knew her not, but youth, joy, peace, the purples 
of the aristocratic order, the gladness of a Joveliness 
gracious and beloved, these were accursed and abhorrent. 
in the sight of the Outcast—they had once been her own, 
thongh now there waited for her but the sepulchre of Age, 
the grave of Beggary. 

learer yet floated the fairy felucca, as though bearing a 
Water-Fay to her river home, to her golden throne reared 
in the snowy bell of the lotus-flower—floated till it was 
ioored at a landing-stair close to where the solitary 
wanderer gat, who never moved, but gazed still, with the 
stupor of weariness at the toy-barge and its freight, as ite 
young queen rose from her azure nest, and over the 
carpets her attendants threw down before her feet, with 
group of girl-patricians like herself, sunny as the morning. 

Her white and delicate skirts almost awept the dost. 
beter Fras of =e lonely woman we she sat; a ace 

lown on her compassionately, pausing will at 

as and loving pity for all 4 forowel and were 

in need, that was the divine instinct of a nature which, in 

the fulness of its own gladness, would fain have decreed 
that none should suffer. 

“You are ill?” she asked gently, while the odor of the 
roses that filled her hands was wafted to the travel-tired 
aierer, = 

“T am very weary 

‘The words had 4 beart-sick depth of misery, and the 
voice which uttered them was strangely contrasted with 
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the want and desolation of her loneliness—sweet, rich, and 
eer music atill. ai 
contrast struck upon the young girl's ear, and she 
paused, while her fair eyes, in-whose ‘aspths the sunlight 
‘2 gazed down on the hollow, sunken, haggard face at 
whose look she shuddered, even while it touched her to 
i deeper pity, for there were in it something of fearful 
bse ty, of wild grace, that nothing could destroy save 
i . 


“ Let me aid you,” she said, stooping, while she drop; 
some gold into the wanderer’ Taps the sweet and ia 
compassion of the words robbing the alms of all bitterness 
that might lie to poverty in the charity of wealth: “ This 
is bat little; but if you come up to the house, we may be 
able to relieve yon more.” 

The woman looked upon her, still with blank stapor 
and an evil envy blended in her gaze; and the sun shone 
on them—together; the wanderer, with tho darkness of 
desolation and the shame of evil years upon her, and the 
yomme girl, with the sun bright on her fair and fragile 
loveliness, on the t burden of flowers that she -bore, 
on the light gold of her perfumed hair, ang the beautiful 
smile of innocence soillesa, of love fearless, less on her lips 
than in her eyes, as though the soul ware best told in them, 

She moved to pass onward from the Pariah who crouched 
there in the beechen shadow; but as she moved she saw 
the eyes, which had fiashed with something of prond, 
shrinking pain as the gold had fallen into her lap, fasten 
on and follow, with wistful, thirsty look, the blossom and 
the fragrance of the roses—such 8 Jook as an exile gives 
on a foreign soil to flowers he remembers in his native land, 
whither he can never again return. With an impulse of 
divine compassion, with a gesture of beautiful grace, she 
gave the rich clusters to the lonely and travel-worn 
wanderer: 

“Yon love flowers? Take them, they will comfort you.” 

While the softness of the pitying worda still lingered on 
the air, in charity more pines ice than the grudging 
charities of earth, she went onward with her fair, bright 

roup of girlish, aristocratic youth, soon lost to sight in the 
Bliage of the villa ‘woodlands; and Marion Vavasour sat. 
in the gloom beside the reedy waters, with the roses lying 
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‘im her Jap, and their dreamy fragrance rising heavy with 
the perfume of the Past. 
ey were the flowers of her porersignty, the flowers 
of her symbol, she had loved them with the poetic and 
artistic which eo strangely mingled with her panther 
cruelty, her murderous wantonness; a thousand buried 
hours lay coiled for her in the shut leaves of the mosa 
Jaden buda, a thousand memories uprose for her with the 
rich sweetness of their odorous dews, her youth, her love- 
liness, her power, all the golden glories that were for ever 
dead were sepnichred for her in the closed core of those 
ee the hich had a her liber a 
e arrest: whi red her liberty, but. 
had eel all that she possessed and had banished her 
from the city; beggared more utterly yet by the wreck of 
the vessel in which she had been bound for the New World; 
the he hed been more brutal and more pitiless in the days 
of her triumph, than was ever beast of the desert goaded 
and ravening for prey, had sunk to the lowest depths of 
desolation, of misery, of keen and bitter want, of wild and 
impotent despair; and, still denying God, believed at last 
in Retribution. 

And she sat there looking blankly and blindly down on 
the fresh fragrant roses that the compassion of a soilless 
life had laid upon those hands crime-stained as the mur- 
derer's palm; and she drank in, as with desert-thirst, the 
fragrance that bore to her the perfume of her youth, the 
fragrance of the emblems of her Past. A step roused her; 
ahe looked up, wearily, from her stupor: 

“Who was it gave me these?” 

‘He who was passing, an old ferry-boatman, pansed: 

“An angel on earth a’most, God keep her! The great 
minister's young bride. He’s cold as ice to look at, but 
they do say he just worship her.” é 

“ Whe is she?” 

There was a terrible, hurrying eagerness in the quiver of 
her voice. 

“ His lordsbip’s wife, I tell ye, the Ledy Cecil Strath- 
more: 

“ Strathmore !” 

‘The boatman had passed onward, and he did not hear 
the echoed name, in whose dry, thirsty, stifled cry ran the 
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intensity of hate. From where she sat in the heart-sickness 
of fatigue and of privation, she sprang up as 8 panther 
springs from its lair at scent of its foe and ite prey, her 
limbs once more instinct with eager life, her form quivering 
With passion. She dashed the roees down on the wet award 
and trod them beneath her feet, till their beanty waa ruined, 
and trampled from all likencss of itself, even as was her 
own, She finng out into the river depths, with loathin, 

gesture, the gold that had been given by that tender a 

gentle pity; in want and weariness, in poverty and despair, 
footgore, and with none to give her bread, a wanderer, and 
Enowing not when night should fall where she should lay 
her head, she cast out to the waters’ waste the alma that 
were of Ais wealth! The insanity of a blind, reckless, 
cruel hate possessed her; the bate, long-chained, baffled, 

»werless to find its vengeance ; the hate whivh was athirst 
0 coil itaelf with deadly poison-folds about the life that was 
omnipotent and honored amidst men, and hiss back in his 
ear the words by which he once had doomed her: “Such 
mercy as you gave, I give to you—no other!” ate je 

At lsat, at last, she had ed where tp strike; and 
though her hands were empty now, some weapon that 
would deal the death-blow to his life through what he 
loved would not be long unfouod. * 

To that reckless and tigress lust, what were the gontle- 
nesa of the beautiful youth which had paused to pity the 
suffering, the divine compassion which had succored the 
stranger and the desolate?—to the soul that was seared 
with evil and envy, and tho deep guilt of murderous pas- 
sions, they were, alas, but aa oil to the burning, but as fuel 
to flame. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 
THE SNAKE IN THE SHADOW. 


Wuen the night fell over the river-maisonnette, which 
had been one of the countless bridal gifts of the Cabinet 
Minister to his young love (and where they came at the 
close of most weeks, that in the brilliance and fever of the 
world she had now entered she should not wholly lose the 
freshness and the solitude in which she had dwelt from 
infancy, and which had made the waters, and the wood- 
lands, and the sweep of free forest winds the life of 
Lucille’s life), Marion Vavasour, unseen, made her way 
throagh the aisles of the gardens, stealing with noiseless 
football, as the panther through the jungles. Her youth 
for ever dead, ber loveliness for ever lost, no end left for her 
but beggared misery and wretched age, and the death-bed 
of the homeless and the outcast, she had but one goal, one 
passion, one future—revenge; and like the pare ahe 
could crouch waiting with untired patience for the hour 
when her spring could never miss. Love she had never 
known, save for her own beauty, her own guilty power; 
but hate, the cruel, cowardly, wanton, vengefal nature of 
Marion Vavasour—a woman in her wickedness as in her 
weakness, in her crimes as in her cowardice—kuew in its 
deadliest and most rothless desire. Not with philtre or 
with steel had ehe any thought to destroy what ahe hated ; 
her hand would have shaken there, for her heart would 
have shrank from the physical peril that would have 
recoiled on herself ; true to sex, she thirsted for a more 
cruel and s more craven vengeance; she longed to destroy 
by some subtler torture—to say to him, as he had said to 
her, “ You shall live to suffer!” 

She made her way, shunning detection, throngh the still, 
cool avenues aud gardens, where the starlight was trem- 
bling in the white spray of fountains, and the linden leaves 
were filling the night with their odor. She had no pi 
ho object, save to watch aa the snake watches what it 
not attack; save to feed, by looking on ita goal, the hate 
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which fastened full as bratally on the young life which had 
been filled with mercifal compassion for her loneliness and 
poverty as on his which had bade her perish in the darkness 
of the waters and left her to sink downward to her gravo, 

Her eyes gazed round as she moved onward; the scent 
of the air, the gleam of the statues among the foliage, the 
voices of the nightingales thrilling through the sileace— 
they belonged to her Past!—and the soul of this woman, 
hungering for her lost life, knew no passion but to destroy 
those who now dwelt in the paradise from whose gates the 
flaming aword of a pitiless vengeance had driven ber forth 
té the desert. She stole on, shrouded by the fitful moon- 
light, till she found her way to a marble terrace, where 
some of the windows still stood open to the night; and, 
sheltered by the ilex foliage, Marion Vavasour crept nearer 
and nearer, and gazed into Lucille’s bridal-home. Knool- 
ing there, she could sec the long vista of the lighted 
chatobers, which had a few moments past been filled by 
the guests of the great Statesman, a sqnall, choice gathor- 
ing, the roll of whose carriages still echoed through the 
still night that was stealing into the Sabbath-dawn. The 
dank dews fell chill upon her brow, her limbs wero atiff 
end weary, she was ahungered and rooficss, and had no 
clanship eave with the great outeagt multitudes, whose 
name is legion and whose portion wretchednees; and she 
gazed upon the light and luxury and beauty, the rich color- 
ing and delicate hues, and gleaming marbles veiled in the 
‘warm clusters of countless blossoms, where what Strathmore 
loved, lived in his honor and his-shelter, in the grace of 
earliest youth and in the purples of grandest power ! 

A sickly and deadly envy shivered through her veins, 
and she stretched nesrer and nearer, as the reared anake 
bentad from, ont the shadow its hooded head and poisoned 


tb. 

She, kneeling there without, saw Strathmore in the white, 
warm light within ; and where he stood his head was bowed, 
while on the coldness of his face was that deep and softened 
tenderness which never came there save for one. They were 
alone, and Lucille leaned against him ; her arms were wonnd 
about his neck, and while his hand caressed the light wealth 
of her aur, er ces looked opera his with that love 
which was the holiest and fairest thing which had entered 
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in with the ambitions, and the passions, and the remorse, 
of w grest and evil life. 

They were so near, that she who watched without, could 
tee the look with which the eyes that had spoken their 
mele, mercies Soom is ber hive be bed losses bet fo the, 

of the seas, gazed on the young loveliness gat 
mie bosom; a0 near, that she could hear the voivs which 
had bade ber perish in the devouring waters, soften to more 
than womans tenderness, in answer to the fond words whose 
hi ‘marmur filled the silence : 

“Ah! if it were not to wish you less honored and leas 
great, I should wikh we were always alone, and that Lucilfe 
never lost you to the world!” 

“ Lucille never loses me to the world, for never is she oue 
hour from my thoughts, though the world claims my time 
and my presence 1” 

And as those answering words echoed on the stillness of 
the midnight to the car of the hidden watcher without, she 
Baw at last the single place in his armor of proof where, if 
one poixoned arrow éver pierced, the mailed and kingly life 
mast reel and fall; and a hideous whisper hissed from her 
own blanched, fevered lips: “ He loves her—he loves her!” 

Through the stillness there trembled the low sigh of that 
perfect joy which, like the hush of noon, is silenced by its 
own intensity, aa Lucille looked upward to his face which, 
cold and changelese for all others, to ber ever wore that 
frntloness which, so long hers from her guardian, wae an 

undred-fold here froin her husband. 

“Ab how beatiful it is to live!” she murmured; and 
the words of happi which had never known even & 
dream of pain, ve which lent its own divinity to all 
exiatence, stole to the strained ear and thirsty hate of the 
woman with whom to live had been to sin, and who had 
tee one seared and cruel passion left—the passion to 

ieatroy. 
be and kissed the lips raised to him with their 
8D} 2 

Thank God it is so for you, my darling !” 

4 For wef” 

“*For us!’—yea. For me while for you.” 

She nestled nearer to his heart, while her voice was still 
hushed in its dreamy sweetness : 
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“JT wish there was no suffering for any. I cannot bear 
to think that there isso much pain on earth. Can you? 
I saw a woman in want to-day; Trish you had been with 
me. Her face has haunted me ever since; it looked so lost, 
eo full of evil, yet so full of weariness, Why ia it that some 
faces look like that ?” 

“Do not seek to know, my child; yon could never even 
dream.” 

“She grieved me, too,” pursued Lucille, while the light 
from above fell white and soft upon her where she leaned 
against him, her head resting on his breast, the pearls 
woven in her shining hair, the costly laces of her delicate 
dress trailing on the floor, with the bright flowers flung 
here and there upon them: “She sat so haggard and #0 
desolate by the river all alone. It must be 60 terrible to 
be alone! I thought the very poorest had some one to 
Tove them ?” 

“ But she was left less desolate when you had seen her, 
Lucille.” * 

He knew that her loving and compassionate nature hed 
no pleasure greater than in giving rest and spocor to all 
who were in need, and he Jet her spend his wealth as widoly 
as she would in charity; every fair and gracious mercy 
traced to her, every blessing that fell gn her from the lives 
she aided, rejoiced him : 

“T am afraid nothing could help her very much,” she 
anewered him, musingly, in the voice which had become 
to him the sweetest music that earth held, it was so full 
of joy: “She looked so longingly at my rosea; they might 
have been the faces of familiar friends! I gave them to 
ae 1 thought they might comfort her if she loved them 
2a I do,” 

Over his face passed a shadow of startled fear, of dis- 
quietude, héavy thongh nameless; he knew not why nor 
bart he dreaded : that «beg ead tee 

“Your rosea! It was strange a gar ct 
them, Lucille?” 

“Why? Perhaps they recalled to her some happier 


“He shuddered, and drew her to bis bosom with a gesture 
of passionate tenderness : 
“Do not speak to strange people, my love,” he said, 
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rapidly and uneasily: “You are too young to discern 
whom it is fitting you ehould notice. Let none, save those 
I nanction, ever have access to you.” 

Sho raised her face, illumined with her tender and 
beautiful smile: 

“Ah! I love to have anything to promise you and to 
obey you in. I wish you gave me more, then you would 
know how Lucille loves you.” 

He bowed his head, and kissed the lips which had so 
eweet an cloquence for him, and drew her with fond care 
from the breath of the night-breeze as it swept throngh 
the opened casements; his frame, firm knit as steel, and 
braced by desert heats and occan storms, felt even the 
slight chillness in the summer wind, since it might have 
danger for the early, fragile life he cherished. 

And she who watched withont, with burning, jealous 
eyes, while the darkness brooded over her hiding-place, 
where she crouched as * erp coils beneath the leaves, 
naw him lead Lucille through the long vista of light and 
warmth, of deep renaissance hues, and snow-white marbles, 
and rich tropic foliage, until their forms passed from her 
sight, and she heard the distant closing of a door falling 
behind them. Yet she knelt there still, sheltered by the 
Keaves, and with het face looking out into the starlight, 
hi and lit with a terrible, bafficd, ionate desire, 
ravening for its prey; knelt there until the light died out 
from the windows, and no sound stirred the silence but the 
gentle lnlling of the river, and all was still in the hush of 
a 


e night wes serene, the winding waters marmured in 
tranquil measure on their way, the stars shone down in 
holy, solemn peace ; and as the poisonous snake steals, dark 
and’ noiseless, through the gentle night where none behold 
ite pestilential trail, Marion Vavasour stole through the 
dark shelter of the leaves, looking backward, ever back- 
‘ward, to where were sleep, and rest, and soft dreame only 
atirred by as soft a caress, while, like the death hies of the 
snake gliding to destroy, the whisper hissed from her ret 
lips: “He loves her! he ioves her!” 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 


FROM THE AWOE’S FLAME OOMES FORTH FEAGRANOR AND 
BITTERNESS. 


Te warm light of an odorons fire, made of wood of 
aloes bronght from the East, and filling the air with ita 
incense-like perfame, shed its flickering brightness over 9 
room brilliant and luxurious as any palace hamber in the 
Atabian Nights, Hangings of azure silk, arabesques of 
gold, rich hue Guido heads, and dolicato white carvings, 
art trifles of rarest beauty, and flowers scattered in pro- 
fusion everywhere, bright in hothouse blossom, were lit 
by the fire gleam into such a mingled mass of coloring as 
artists would have worshipped in its chiaro’scuro. Not 
leas would they have loved the face on which the fire shed 
its glow; the soft, fair, thoughtful brow, the deep, spiritual 
oye the lips on which was a dreamy smile of joy sweeter 

han lies in words. ‘There was a light upon der face that 
had never been there, thete was s perfection in her loveli- 
ness that it had never beforo reached, as Lucille leant back 
in a low chair, gazing into the bright Wood embers, while a 
large greyhound lay stretched at her feet, and the warm 
glow played upon her gold-flecked hair, in the twilight of 
the spring day which had grown chilly in the great squares 
of patrician West London, six months after her marriage. 

She was alone, but her reverie was sweeter than the 
companionship of any save of one, and her thoughts were 
fairer dreamland than any poet’s song or romancist’s story 
could have told her. Joyous, and without even passing 
shade, os ber caressed and guarded youth had been from 
the days of her earliest memory, it seemed to Lucille that 
she had never known happiness until now—now that she 
was his own, of his name, in his home, unsevered from him, 
and dear to him as no living thing had ever been. 

It was growing very but the half light, the uncer- 
tain lustre crossed and deepened by the shadows, suited 
her imaginative and meditative nature. Had her own life 
known a touch of twilight, she would have learnt to find 
the twilight hour unendarable; her days were fall of sun- 

uM 
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light, and she loved the weird, poetic pause between the 
Gay and night. 

Suddenly the greyhonnd rose with a deep bay, shaking 
his silver chain. Lucille lifted her head in eager, listening 
gladness; @ step they both knew echoed without, the door 
opened at the far end of the chamber, the portiére was 
flang back, and Strathmore entered In an instant she 
had crossed the vast length of the apartment, and had 
thrown Benelf into his sutstrofeted mms ; her face finshed 
with delight, her eyes gazing into his as though they had 
been parted, not for hours, bat year, a 

“My darling! my darling!” murmured Strathmore, as 
he bent over her; and in his eyes, as they looked down 
upon her, it might be read that, in that moment at least, 
he was happy s it might be seen how deeply this man 
could love, who, by a fatal error, had believed himself as 
cold as he was, of @ truth, inexorable. He led her forward 
to where the fragrant aloes’ flame flung ont its maddy heat 
upon the hearth, and as he sank into a couch beside the 
fire, she threw herself down at his fect, resting her bright 
head against him, while his arm was stili abont her. For 
the first time in his life bis home was sacred and welcome 
to Strathmore; before, his home had been to him but a 
residence in which to wleep, to dine rarely, save when he 
entertained the world, to keep the state and pomp requisite 
to his public position, and to give his ministerial banquets 
and receptions; now it was dear to him, for it was also 

ers, 

“ What, you were all alone, my child, and in the twilight, 
too?” he said, fondly, as his hand caressed the brightness 
of her hair. 

She looked up, while the firelight shone in her eyes and 
on the radiance of her face : 

“T would always rather be alone when you are not with 
me. It is solitude without you wherever I am, and if I 
am quits alone there is nothing to break my thonghts of 


“Lucille, my darling ! you should not love me so well.” 

a looked up still with a smile which spoke beyond 
words, 

“Love is all I have to pay you in, I cannot give too 
much.” 
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“Pay me/ Tam the debtor.” 

She did not know the meaning from which his answer 
sprang, while her arrss were wound about his neck, and 
hher kisses were on his cheek that wes hollowed and worn 
with the wear and tear of ambition and the unceasing 
conflict of contested power, Her caresses, her tenderness, 
her infinite and beautiful devotion to him were over new, 
ever sweet to Strathmore ; with any other he might proba 
bly have been satiated and wearied before now, with Lucille 
he was never tired of gazing on the fairness of her face, and 
he conid never hear too much of her fond and fervent words. 
Hé had loved her ere he had wedded her; he had loved her 
far more since. . 

“ As I eaid the other night, if it were not to wish Teas 
st, I could wish we were always alone,” she whispered 

im, while ehe lay at his feet, making a bright, artiatio 

picture with the greyhound at her side on the soft, rich- 
ued skins and Auxerre rugs "por the hearth, 

“T could wish, too, that I never to leave you,” he 
answered her, tenderly, his hand still wandering over the 
light gold of her hair: “ Well, we will be alone for a timo; 
there is nothing that needs me imperatively now, and we 
need not go to the Queen's ball till lage. You shall have 
all those hours to yourself, Lucille.” * 

Her . ve beamed with delight : 

“Ab, { am s0 glad! £ feel how proud and glorious it 
is to bear your name when I am with you in the world, 
bat I love better still to be with you alone, Others are 
your companions ss well évere; but I am the only one 
‘who shares your solitude.” 

He smiled ; the intensity of her affection for him, too 
great in its usurpation of all her life and thoughte, never 
alarmed him, as it might well have done, for her; he only 
saw in it the fulness of her happiness through him, the 
completeness with which her happiness waa merged in 
and dependent on him, and thus also in it the complete- 
ness of his atonement to her father. The cool and daring 
natare of Strathmore, self-governed and self-reliant, was 
not one to fear the fatal adversities of chance, or to re- 
member that this very love which now made all the glory 
of her life, might as utterly make its desolation if evil or 
Qeath bercaved her of him. Accident is chiefly dreaded 
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‘women ; by men rarely; by Strathmore never. If the 

that he had sinned to Valdor for her swept over him 
with a pang, he thrust it aside as swiftly; he wonld have 
taken guilt to his soul to have spared Lucille one 
passing touch of the knowledge of sorrow; and in their 
marriage his happiness, th more broken and more 
fer than ber innocent and perfect peace, was scarce 
a 

mcile lean nearer jim, resting er 
hands on his, while a warmer flush rose to her cheeks : 

“There is something I want to ask you-mayI?” | 

“May you!” he repeated, with a smile: “ My own 
darling! have you need to ask that? What is there I 
ever refase you, Lucille ?” 

“Oh, no, no! Nothing that I could beg you to give or 
to do; but that is different—something I want to aak you 
of yourself.” 

“Of myeclf? Say what you will, my love.” 

He thought she alluded to his political life, for Lucille’s 
intelligent und highly-cultured mind rendered her very far 
in advance of her actual years; and all childlike, guileless, 
and poctic as her nature was, she embraced and entered 
into hia career with a depth of comprehension and of 
sympathy which made’ her no unfitting companion of a 
statesman’s life : 

“T have never asked you before; but I think you will 
tell mo now—now that 1 am your wife,” she said, softly, 
and bulf shyly, while the color deepened in her face as she 
spoke the last words. Her reverence for her guardian 
had been so interworen with her life, that it was still 
i bly mingicd with the fuller, frecr, and still fonder 
tenderness she bore him as her husband: “1 want you to 
tell me”—and her voice was sunk very low, while her arm 
stole round his neck—“to tell me of that cruel woman 
whom they say that you once loved ?” 

Strathmore started violently, as if a snake had stung 
him ; a look of terror and of horror glanced into his eyes. 
As the firelight shone apon his face and hers they were in 
atrange contrast; the one suddenly blanched with a great. 
fear, and dark with all the memories of the past that 
fiooded on him with that single question, the other bright 
and fair in all the loveliness of earliest youth, its delicate 
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coloring flushed, its beantiful eyes beaming, humid and 

eloquent, as her shining hair brushed his cheeks. 

7 as her ?—of Aer? My God! What do you know of 
er 

In the sionate, agitated words, to which a ghastl: 
dread eave the first ecmiees, the first harshness’ whic 
had ever tinged his words to Lucille, the cool wisdom of 
the statesman was forgotten, the truth betrayed; he had 
not remembered with what ease her question might have 
been eluded, her innocence blinded and misled, 

Lneille looked at him; her eyes startled and filled with 
wistfal pain, her color blanched, her face full of self-re- 
proach and sorrow, She saw that he was wounded—and 

y Aer !—and she heard in his voice the firet accont of 
anger that had fallen on her ear. She did not know how 
far removed from anger, how far worse than his worst 
anger could have been, were the memory and the dread 
which gave his words their first and momentary severity. 
She threw herself on his heart with loving, broken whispers 
of regret and grief; it was the first time pain had ever 
risen np between them—the first time she had ever known 
the misery of his displeasure : . 

* Forgive me !—do forgive me! I meant no harm; I 
did Rot know! Oh, for the world*I would not grievo 

on!” 

The tears that shone in her. eyes, tho tears that quivered 
in her voice, recalled him to himself; he shuddered— 
aT must his sccursed past fall on her! But he 
pressed her in his arme with passionate tenderness, with 
the gentlest caresses : 

“ Lucille, my darling! I have nothing to forgive. You 
have done no harm—you have not grieved me, You 
have asked me nothing but what you have a right to 
ask. It “is only—only—— For God's sake tell me 
tor made you say; that then—what mede you speak of 

er?” 

Lucille lifted her eyes to his, in which he read every 
thought, mirrored as in a glass : 

“T only heard of her what Lady Chessville and Lady 
Castlemere said, long ago, last year at White Ladies: 


and—’ 
“T know, I know,” broke in Strathmore, hastily, for his 
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mother had told him of that conversation : “ But why should 
oo—” 

7 Lucille’s face flushed again, and a look stole over it, half 

ehy, with the reverence which still, ua I have said, charac- 

terized all she felt for him, but eloquent with that intensity 

in every feeling which was far beyond her years. 

“T conld not tell you what made me think of her then ; 
bat I often do, because—because I have Jonged to ask you 
if it were trne she was 80 dear to you, and if ab fom any 
memory of her that you cannot bear the roses and 
them the flowers of sin? I longed to ask you if—if you 
regret her now, and if you loved her better than you love 
Lucille?” 

Her voice shook a little in the Jast words, and her head 
was bowed on his breast as she whispered them ; of restleas 
jealousy, of evil curiosity she knew no taint nor shadow; 

ut now and then she heard a sharp, quick sigh from 
Strathmore; she saw a <larkness come over his face when 
he thonght her eyes were not upon him ; she was awakened 
by restlers, murntured words in his broken sleep: and 
Lucille, who lived but for him, had wondered, dreamily, 

ely, aa she had wondered when sho hed gazed out on 
the moonlit abbey-lands of White Ladies, whether the 
regret of that dead; nameless passion was still on him— 
had wondered who she had been, this guilty, cruel traitreas 
who had deserted him, Pa whom he hi rhaps never : 
forgotten or replaced. In her true and childlike instinct 
she had not kept the fear by her in silence to brood over 
its pain; ahe had brought it at once to him. 

jhe felt him shudder from head to foot, and his band 
tremble as hers closed upon it. ‘To speak of Merion 
Vavasour to her/ and yet to the trustfnl innocence of 
Lucille he could not lie. 

His voice was honrse as he answered her, with a harsh, 
impetuous passion vibrating in it that ehe had never heard 
there yet, which, like his violence on the sea-shore when 
ehe was @ young child, she knew instinctively was not 
violent to her: 

“For the mercy of God, do not speak of her! I loved 
her—yes !--with sach love as you cannot dream. Heaven 
forbid that you should! Let my past be !—my presant is 
yours. My name, my home, my heart are yours; do not 
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taint phen wee what is accorsed, with what is unfit for 
your lipa ! 

Lacille lifted her head, and looked up in his eyes with 
that gauze with which on the sea-shore she had looked at 
him in her infancy; her eyes were wistful, startled, filled 
with tears, but, beyond all else, fall of a deep and yearning 
tenderncas for him. Her lips quivered, her color rose; his 
grief was hers, and his wrongs her own. She clung to him 
closely, her heart beating thick and fast : 

“ Was she 0 faithless to you, then—this wicked woman? 
Oh, my love, my lord, how could any one whom you loved 
betray you?” 

For God's sake, hush! Her name on your lips!” 
The words were mattered in his teeth, as he rose hurriedly, 
putting her from him, and paced the length of the chamber, 
the twilight only broken into darker shadow by the warm 
flashing gleams of the fire which shot across it, hiding his 
face from her. It was agony to him, this tortare of her 
innocent questions, of her fond sympathy, of her tender 
grief at his wrongs! His self-contrdl was destroyed, his 
calmness and his strength shattered down, all the darkness 
ofthe tragedy hidden from her came back upon his memory, 
all the inexpiable brutality of his gailt towards her father 
seized him as in the first, fresh hours when he had stood 
beside the bier where the dead man lay stretched in tho 
sommer sunlight, with Lucille’s unconscious words! Ho 
could not look upon her face while she spoke to him of the 
assassinatress of her futher. Unwitting of the blow she 
dealt him, she, who only knew that she had grieved him, 
and had called back to him some past that was bitter in its 
remembrance, sprang to him with the soft, rapid flight of a 
bird, and threw herself again upon his heart, her teors 
falling fast, her voice broken: 

“Forgive me! forgive me! [ did not know that I 
should grieve one who would give my life to spare 
you pain! I bad no right to ask what you had not told 
me of yourself. I was , very wrong.” 

He pressed herglosely to his bosom, her guileless, loving 
words of self-reproach seemed to itim to heap coals of fire 
oe If che knew what that past was he “had not 

“ You asked nothing but what you had a right to ask,” 
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he said once more, while his voice, like her own, was 
broken: “Leave me a moment, my own darling—a mo- 
ment; I will speak to you then.” 

Her eyea turned on him wistfully, beseechingly, but not 
to obey him never crossed the thoughts of Lucille; it was 
the unqueationing obedience, never of fear, wholly of love, 
which she rendered him. She left him aa he bade her, and 
stood in the light of the fire with her head bowed on the 
white carved marble. Her face was very pale, the tears 
hong heary on her lashes, her young heart was touched 
with the firnt pang that ehe had known since the marriage- 
day which had given her to Strathmore, She thought how 
he must have loved this woman that her mere memory 
smote him thus, that for her sake alone he had shuddered 
at the mere scent and sight of the scarlet roses, 

His step echoed on the silence of the chamber; the 
twilight shadows bid his face as he walked up and down 
for some minutes; then he approached her, and his fea- 
tures, while they were yet worn and weary, had recovered 
their serenity, and he drew her to him with his accustomed. 
tenderness a8 he stooped and kissed her. 

“ My precious child, you have but asked what it is surely 
your due to know,” he said, gently and gravely, with that 

fect self-command: which never, save for a few moments, 

‘ted him: “ You have a right to ask everything of 
me; I have a right to answer; and I rejoice at nothing 
more than that no thonght even which passes through 
your mind should be! concealed from me. Confide in 
me freely—never more so than when your doubts are of 


me! 

Lucille lifted her head in eagerness, her checks flushed 
egain, her eyes full of love: 

“They were not doubte of you. How could I doubt you 
ever ?7—what could I doubt in you? Jt was only that I 
doubted-—” 

“What ?” he said gently, as she hesitated, 

“That—that,” whispered Lucille, softly and swiftiy, 
“that yon have never loved me as you ogee loved her.” 

A quick shudder ran through him ; but his self-control, 
freshly Teconquered, was not lost again. 

You thought foals, Lacie he said, gravely: “Tn you, 
T love innocence—~in her, I loved guilt. Is there matter for 
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envy for you, there, my guilcless child, who cannot even 
dream what such guilt is?” 

Lucille’s face grew awed and wistfal, while the thought- 
fal shadow which was ever more ar less upon it deepened, 
bat a beautiful light shone in her eyes : 

“ Ah, then—I am dearest to you?” 

“God is my witness, yes—a thousand-fold! And now, 
while I acknowledge your right to ask of me what you will, 
I, too, would ask one thing of your love. The past is dead; 
when you bid me look on it you bid me look back upon 
years that are accursed in my memory.” His hand, as he 
gpeke, trembled where it rested on her shoulder, but his 
Voice was calm and sustained: “ The history of my madness 
for—for her of whom you speak, I conld not tell without, 
such suffering as the opening of old and deadly wounds 
brings with it. I ask of your love to spare me that. If 
you bid me endure it, I will; what you demand to know I 
will not refuse to answer; but you love me, Lucille—I 
think you will not force me to dwell on a ‘Ee that con 
have no rivalry with you, a name that it}wonld but pollate 
your innocence to learn. Am I wrong?” 

“Oh, no, no! I will never ask you one word again!’ J 
bid you suffer! Ob, my lord, my love, would Dncille be so 
Little worthy of yon? I was wrong tp say what I did. All 
T longed to know was that you loved me too well ever 
to regret another. I know it now—I want no other 
knowledge!” 

Tears, so rare in Strathmore’a eyes, rose in thom aa he 
heard her words. Ho had judged aright her tender, gen- 
erous, and lofty nature; he had known the chord to strike 
to make her young heart vibrate and echo to his will, but 
it touched him to the soul; though from all love, though 
in all jostness, he was still deceiving her, and his eyes 
were softened to a deep and infinite gratitude, his proud, 
stern nature bent as before eome divine and holy thing, aa 
batt irony ren and Jet his lips i on hers. ae 

8 t) © passed—passed, leaving no shadow on 
Lucille’s life. When once her fear was tafolded, it fled. 
She knew that she was alone in his heart; that knowledge, 
az ebe had said, was sufficient for her. He had wished bis 
past unasked éf; she banished even thought of it from a 
mind which best loved to monld itself by his law, and by 
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his wish. She was the incarnation of radiant, joyous, 
shadowless youth, beantiful and ethereal aa the dawn, in 
these hours which he had promised her they should spend 
alone, as she played, like the child she was, with the ~ 
hound on the hearth, and sang in mosic that echoed Seen 
the air like the glorious gladness of a forest bird, and threw 
herself at Strathmore’s feet in all the grace and abandon of 
repose, while the fragrant brilliance of the aloes’ flame 
gleamed on her face, and she told him of a hundred poetic 
thonghts, and fairy fancies, and pure ambitions, that lived 
in him and saw in hitn the glory of their dreams. The evil 
of his past had touched, but glanced harmless off her, leav- 
ing no memory and no trail behind it. If her life could but 
be kept thna! ///—vague dirquiet, nameleas dread had 
fastened on him since those innocent questions, which had 
sought unwittingly to unveil the trayedy, whose truth, 
beheld by her, would be death, like the unveiled face of the 
Modussa, The past was on him, like a fixed and recurrent, 
dream ; and while Lucille slept in sleep as light, as soft, as 
amiling in ite dreaius as the rest of infancy, his own thoughts, 
sloepless and wandering through the darkness of dead years, 
vont ever to one memory alonc—the memory of Marion 
‘avesour. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 
IN THE BAGNE OF TOULON. 


A BOORCHING noon burnt the vast sandy plains around 
Marecilles, and the great pine forests beyond Grateloup, 
and the blue, glittering sea had no motion along the whole 
line of southern shore, from where the olive woods of 
Monaco sloped down to the waters in the east, to where 
the chestnuts and the vineyards of the western Pyrenees 
were withered by the intense and cloudless sun. The 
heat was unbearable, rare even for the Midi, and it was 
most stifling, most pitiless, most hateful, in its white, 
blinding glare, and ite burning, breathless 0; ion on 
the dreary stone bastions, and the stone-locked harbor of 
Tonlon, where the galley-slares of the Bagne were toiling 
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under their burdens, and working in long files under the 
lash of their gardes-chéourmes, 

Hard, merciless labor, the toil of beasts of burden, drag- 
ging up the sloping planke the ponderous tracks of building- 
stones, or panting, like horses overladen, under the chains 
by which they were fastened to the timber, or the iron, or 

e louds of gravel that they brought along the fortifications 
in the parebing desert-heat. Toil, terrible and bitter to be 
borne to the limbs inared by every hardship, and to the 
sinews, coarse and strong as oak fibres, of the Auvergnat, 
or the Nantais; of the Cevennes charcoal-burner, or the 
Paris felon, who had burrowed from birth with the rats in 
the catacombs, and held his féte in the vile saturnalia of the 
Quartier de /’Enfer. 

Toil, by the sweat of the brow, and to the uttermost limit, 
of strength to those, begotten in wretchedness, born in 
misery, reared in starvation, and braced to hunger ond to 
thirst, to outrage and to crime; but tortures that: were like 
the protracted throes of one long, living death to the hands 
that were suft as women’s, to the limbs that were innervate 
‘by luxary, to the lives that wero accustomed to every deli- 
cate indulgence, to the pride that had never etooped to any 
living man, and now wore the fetters of tho galley-chain as 
haughtily ag it had worn the orders of noble, of those who 
were thrown with common felons, their only sin that they 
had chosen the losing side, and had been Patriots instead of 
Placemen, or in lieu of pradent and purchasuble creeds, 
which could have altered with the wind, had chosen, in an 
unheroic age, the chivalrous code of a knightly and a hope- 
Tess loyalty. The coat of serge, the coarse food they would 
in other days have scen their dogs turn from in disgust, the 
irons that eat into their flesh, the nights of misery on their 
horrible beds, the ton weights under which the hardiest 
cattle would have broken down, the deadly labor under the 
long, burning daye—al) these they shared with the common 
criminals of the land, which they had only loved too weil; 
and even these were mercy beside the horror of that fell 
companionship which lashed them side-by-side with the 
hideous pollutions of great cities, with the brute greed 
which had taken life for s copper coin, or a toss of brandy, 
with the vilest guilt aud with the lowest vice that makes 
manhood deformity and the world s hell. 
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One of these—waiting, as he bed been waiting well-nigh 
for a year, deportation to Cayenne—manacled to » gaunt 
Liégois, who had been sent to the galleys for arson, was 
dragging @ load of sand, fresh dug from the excavations, 
the ropes that fastened him to his burden cutting his flesh 
as his shafts cut a galled horse, the sun scorching to blisters 
hia bared shoulders, the irons locked upon his anklea and 
his wrists, his taskmaster behind him to revenge each lag- 
gard step, each pause when in the heat he sickened and 
reeled under the weight, with a sharp scourge of the lash 
aa to 8 disobedient hound. 

Bound with criminals, and sunk lower than the dogs, 
stripped to the waist, and weighted with fetter, with his 
hair shorn away, and the sweat of an intolerable travail 
on his brow, the Aristocrat was still distinguishable from 
those with whom he was companioned; the hands which 
Jabored with the pickaxe and the spade no suna could 
brown; the neck round which the cord was passed that 
harnessed him to hia truck no indignity could bow; the 

roud silence which every outrage, jibe, and blow tried 

youd human endurance, no insult and no torture could 
brosk. Namelossly, strangely, bat with a chasm of dif- 
forence between them that no unity of enfering, of labor, 
and of bondage could bridge over, the Noble stood out 
apart from the Criminals with whom he was condemned 
to herd; never made like them, never made one of them, by 
any outrage, by any misery. For all else than this, Raoul 
de Valdor would have beea unrecognized, and Paned as 
a stranger, hy thore who had known and loved him best, 
im Be toiled here, a political condamné in the Bagne of 

‘oulon. 

A yacht hed come into the Toulon harbor, driven there 
overnight by a tempest, and Iay at anchor thet glittering, 
sickening, torrid day; while not a breath stirred the = 
ing sails, not a touch of coolness came over that lake-} 
waste of the Mediterranean; not a clond, ever so alight, 
broke the painful ateel-blue glare of the hot skies The 

t had. wintering about the Morea and the Levant, 
idly and purposelessly, for to the young man who owned 
it it mattered little whether he were under the skies of the 
East or the Weat, benesth the shadow of Mount Ida, in 
the 2Afgean, or of the frowning pine-crowned crags that 
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overlook the Danube; for the glory was gone from his 
life, and he was in those years which refuse to believe that 
although one sun has eet to-day, another will rise with the 
morrow. He cared little where he went or what he did; 
and he strolled listlessly now through the Bagne, hearing 
Tittle what was eaid by those who showed him over it, 
though his heart was stirred to a keen, unselfish pain as 
he saw the crime and the wretchedness locked in, in the 
vast stone jaws of that merciless trap. He, with’ liberty, 
youth, health, and “all the world before him where to 
choose,” felt that the grief which overshadowed his life 
befause one desire of his heart had been forbidden him, 
was egotistic, rebellious, and unworthy of mavhood or of 

titude, when he looked upon the hideous mass of crime, 
the intensity of human misery, and the lives, londed with 
fetters and laboring like beasts of burden, which were 
about him in the bastions of Toulon, doomed beyond 
ae until death should come and loose thom from their 
chains. 

“Good God! is that creature » man?” he said, almost 
with an irrepressible shudder, as he pointed out a Caliban 
with the frame of » giant, but with a face so loathsome in 
its mastiff-like brutality and its low, dogged, sullen ferocity, 
that it woll seemed to belong to those “lower beings be- 
neath humanity” which the Spaniards of Columbus, Ojeda, 
and Nicuesa expected to find in the Terra Nuova, 

“A Nantais, who cut his father and mother’s throate for 
a little matter of gold the old people hid in o pitcher,” 
answered his conductor, carelessly: “ They found him 
guilty, with circonstances exlénuanties.” 

“What in Heaven’s name could they be?” asked the 
young Englishman, as he moved hurriedly with an uncon- 
trollable horror from the place where the parricide was. 

The other, shrugged his shoulders : 

“ Une phrase de paille, monsieur !_ We do not love capital 

mnishment, The bourreau is your pet across the Channel ; 

¢ is not so with us.” 

‘The young man was silent, his blue eyes ranging thought- 
fally over the droves of men chained together for auch in- 
congruous causes, for such disproportioned crimes. Some- 
thing of that profound melancholy and despair which comes 
over men of great minds when they reflect on the complexity, 
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the vanéness, and the d diversity of evi, and seo no way which 
can sever justice cruelty, or ally mercy with necessary 
rigor in the law, weighed even on bis naturally careless, 
unmeditative temperament, Hie gaze rested on the face 
and form of the ian Noble, as he labored slong the 
plank _ His Sack bead os gravel. | Juionel Caryl be 
Known im well; scarce twelve mont fore. they 

spent months together at Silver-rest and at White Ladies, 
but his eyes looked on hi: ithout recognition, so utterly 
wos de Valdor dead in the Galley Slave of the Bagne. 
‘Yet that nameless sir, that look of Blood which still lingered, 
attracted Caryll ; be gazed at him long and with compassion. 

He haa committed no crime !” he said involuntarily. 

“He has committed the worst, monsicur,” said hia gnide, 
Taconically. 

“ Tmpossible 1” broke in the young man, with that frank 
impulae natural to him: “ What is he accused of that such 
a man can be here, with common felons, with assasains, and 
‘with parricides ?” 

His conductor ‘stroked his monstaches, and smiled 
nmusedly; be had seen many such men there, seen them 
live a ‘die there: - 

“ That one conspired against the government.” 

“What! Good God! For » mere political difference of 
opinion ; for a—" 

“Chut, monsiear!” said the polite but prudential fanc- 
tionssy, with a smile, “on ne parle pas ainsi en France.” 

“May I speak to him?” asked Nello, attracted by the 
pale, proud, weary, yet unconquered look of the condamné, 

His companion hesitated : 

“ Mats si, monsieur, ai vous déstrez,” he eaid, after a 





nse, 
pve was out of rule, but ho was himself a considerable 
person in the Bagne, who could accord such liberties with- 
‘out suspicion or correction, and he knew that the young 
Englishman was highly connected with several houses of 
the British aristocracy. There could be no danger, and he 
called the prisoner to him roughly and imperiously, ag he 
would have called a dog. 

“Don't do that, I will go to him,” said Nello quickly, 
wounded, half with anger, with pain, as he felt, almoat 
with personal mortification, the harsb shout of the callous 
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custodian to the man whose single crime had been that 
Patriotism which, deified by us as we read the pages of 
classic history, is damned by as in our own day, if shaped 
in other form to that in which we choose to mould it for 
ourselves, 

As he moved, Valdor obeyed the command, the Liégois 
incendiary, with whom he was coupled, following him per- 
force; obeyed, as one too proud for a petty and a vain 
resistance, and of too knightly a nature to show that the 
miserable outrages of an inferior’s tyranny had power to 
sting or gall him. But the dlood hed risen to hia hollow 
cheek, and his head was lifted with a certain grandeur as 
he approached his taskmaster; the man was great in his 
fallen might, in his captive’s fetters, as he had never been 
in the days of his rank and brilliance. ‘There is a majesty 
in Adversity, though it is a king to whose purples the 
mocking multitudes will not bow down, for the world 
worships and censes only the sovereign which it calls 
Success, even thoagh oftentimes its crown is tinsel, its 
path is infamy, and its treasuries aro thefé. 

As he drew nearer his cyes fell on Lionel Caryll,.the 
color deepened in his face, and a look of terrible pain 
came into his eyes. The last time he had acon the youth 
had been the night when he had buieved that Lucille 
loved him. 
>» Nello, with the chivalrous courtesy to misfortune of high 
breeding and of a gentle natare combined, lifted his hat, 
and bowed with a amile as engaging es le would have given 
to the proudest potentate in Europe, and with a deep, 
respectful pity spoken in his glance, while the Bagne official 
stood by smiling in his sleeve, and thinking, “What cecon- 
tric animals they always are, these English! Saluer un 
Sto ar be; hesit a rd hat I 

“ Monsieur,” he ‘itatingly, “ lon me that 
have taken the Tiberty of csking {2 spook with you, I 

am an Englishman, Lionel Caryl, and if I could have the 
honor to servo you in any way——” 

* Lionel Carylt! and you do not know me!” said the 
condamné, with a smile of auch resigned melancholy that 
it pierced to the heart of the young man. 

“ Know you?” he echoed, wonderingly, while his eyes 
dweli on the haggard, wasted features, the weary, lustre! 
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eyes, sud the browned, gaunt face, shorn of beard and hair, 
of the forcat before him. And as he looked, slowly and 
incredulously, remembrance and recognition returned on 
him, he grew pale as death, and recoiled in horror, 

«Yaldor! Oh my God!” 

“Even U1” 

‘There was an intense pathos in the simple words in which 
the late brilliant and chivalric Noble acknowledged his 
identity with the Lega of the Travaux Forcés, in whom 
the friends of his lost life could find no trace by which to 
know him! 

“Merciful God ! how came you here ?” murmured Hl, 
while his voice shook with emotion, and the dank dew 
gathered on his forehead in the shock with which his youth- 
ful and fervid nature was struck at meeting the man whom 
he had known and feared as a dazzling courtier and a 
powerful rival, now weighted with irons, and leashed with 
6 criminal in the convict works of Toulon. 

“J gnffered for my cause. Many better mon than I have 
done us much, and more,” answered Valdor, briefly. 

If he knew that one whoso hand was without mercy to 
strike, and whom in one mad hour he had threatened when 
the haughty soul of Strathmore was flung down before him 
in the humility of stfpplication, had been that which, unseen 
and indirectly, but none the less surely, had sent him to 
his doom, Valdor was not made of that nature which could 
have told this to Strathmore’s young kinsman. 

Nello gazed at him blankly, and with a paralyzed horror 
still; it ecemed but yesterday that he had envied this man 
all his versatile fascinations, all his conrtier’s ag 
they were together, where they gathered round Lucille in 
the lighted drawing-rooms, or shot over the deer-park, or 
rode through the forest-aisles of White Ladies. And now 
they met here in the white-blending glare and the stone- 
locked prisons of Southern France ! 

‘Tt was very terrible to the warm young heart of Lionel 
Caryll, whose sympathies were all quick, and whose com- 
passion had not been worn away by the constant claims 
upon it which years bring with them. He conld have 
shed tears like a woman at the sight of the man before him, 
while alt his English blood waa up in hot revolt at the 
tyranny which bound the political offender in the game 
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bratality of chastisement as was incurred the vilest 
eximii -by the fratricide, the incendiary, poisoner, 
and the assassin. 

“ Mercifnl God !” he cried, passionately, “ can such things 
be? What! only because you held to the creed of your 
ancestors, and wished to win back for your king his legiti- 
mate throne, the country that was once ralet Henri 
Quatre, dings you here with the vilest criminals upon 
eal : 


Valdor gave him a swift glance, which counselled him 
to hold back his indignant protest, for the overseer of the 
‘Fravaux Forcés was looking suspiciously at the young 
man’s flashed face, and heard all the fiery words, as Nello 
8] French. 

“ Dios consiente, ma non per siempre,” he answered, in 
the Spanish proverb, with a mournful and restrained 
dignity, which Perhops, more than anything else, showed 
how captivity and degradation had worn away the hot 
impulsiveness and the brilliant insouciance of the French 
Noble, while at the same time they thad bronght out in 
him a grandeur which had not been there in the days of 
his fashion and his fortune. - 

“ God's vengeance should fall here then!” muttered 
Caryll, in his teeth, too ardent and,toe fall of impulse him- 
self wholly to obey Valdor’s sign, though he had seen and 
rapidly comprehended it: “ How long are yon sentenced to 
this iniquitous, accursed misery 2” 

“ For life. I am one of the déporiés for Cayenne.” 

“Cayenne! Why, it is death itself, they say, those 
pestilential swamps! Is there no ho} ible 7” 

“ Hope does not enter here,” said Valdor, with a smile 
more unutterably sad than the most bitter lamentations 
could ever have . 

‘The young man ground his heel into the hot sand on 
which hey stood with a mute passionate gesture; he was 
by nature generous, sympathetic, and ready to do battle 
for any wrong, however foreign to him, and the constant 
section of Lucille’s mind upon his own had lent him some 
of her unselfich and fervent pity for those who suffered. 

Valdor looked at him, eyen on his sunburnt, haggard 

the blood rose as he leaned forward for the moment, 
forgetting that he was in chains. < 
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“Pell me,” he said, hurriedly: “ of the world 
never reach here more than they reach dead in their 
tombe! What of Strathmore ?- ” 


Nello knew the name before which he pansed. With the 
rapid instinct of a lover, he had seen that Valdor aleo loved 
her, though of what had that night under the palms 
he bad known nothing. His heel ground the sand under it 
with # fiercer force than before, his eyes fell, he half turned. 
away. 

on ancle has wedded Lucille,” he said, briefly; and, 
while he uttered the words, sll the anguish which that 
marriage hed cost him in its first hours tightened afresh 
about kim; he forgot the Bagne of Tonlon; he forgot the 
men before him, and the stone walls around him; he only 
remembered the love of his youth. 

Valdor answered nothing; he had known well enough 
what the answer would be, though perhaps, as with us 
all, until certainty fell like the axe of the headsman, he 
had, without knowing it, hoped against hope. He was 
silent; he had lear‘at of late to endure; but a gray pallor 
overspread the dark bronze of his face, and the heavy iron 
fetters that bound him to the Liégois criminal shook against 
each other as though struck by a enddon blow. 

“ Ils ont dispute une femme qu'un troisiéme a prise,” 

thonght the shrewd Toulon official, glancing from one to 
another, 
“Ts she happy ?” said Valdor, after a long silence, while 
his voice was my lew. The thoughts which were passing 
within him were little dreamed by the young man beside 
him—thoughts of the dark tragedy which had ushered in 
and still overhung the life of Lucille. 

Nello's face was atill half turned away, ond was flushed 
with the keen pain which the subject brought him. He 
answered, however, with frank truth, as it was his natare 
to do, and moreover, since the night in which he had seen 
Strathmore's coldness broken and his pride levelled by the 
community of suffering, he had felt to him es he hed never 
felt before: 

¢ Hapry @ Yos. At least, they tell me so; I have 
not seen her eince—aince before her marriage, but I know 
how great her love was for my uncle, and that he would 
give his life to spare her 2 moment's pain.” 
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“ He is so dear to her?” asked Valdor. The chains he 
hore, the misery he endared from one dawn to another, 
the sentence which devoted his whole life to a fate beside 
which the Noble’s death upon the scaffold had been mercy, 
Were pearce 80 bitter to him as that question : 

“ Her life is centred in his,” answered the young man in 
his teeth, for he had not yet learned to speak calmly of 
what had struck him a blow that for a time had withered 
all the beauty of his youth: “ If harm befel him to-morrow, 
I believe it would be Lucille’s death.” 

Valdor was silent, his head drooped, his lips grew 
white, where he stood, while the massive irons that lin! 
him to the Liégois trembled as they hung from his wrists. 
Gazing down upon the yellow glare of the sand, he thought 
how wide and fearful a vengeance was in his hands upon 
the man who had consigned him here if liberty alone were 
his! Liberty! He shuddered as tho word merely passed, 
mate and colorless, through his mind; its very memoly 
was mockery, whilst around him wore the white, inexorabl 
bees the galley-gangs, the fettered crifninals of the Toulon 

4 3 


ene, 

The overseer, tired of the conference, and afraid of sllow- 
ing a foreign visitor longer intercourso with ono of the 
déportés, broke in, turning to CarylJ:* 

“ Monsieur, it is out of rule for a stranger to speak with 
a forcat; I can permit the interview to last no longer. Aw 
travail, numéro quarante-cing! Allez vous donc, animal, 
vile!” 

Passionate words of rebnke, remonstrance, and unavail- 
ing wrath rushed to Nelto’s lips, while his blue ares 
flashed with longing to seize the official in the strong English 
grip of his right hand, and hori him down into the midat 
of the excavations beside which he stood. But a meaning, 
warni from Valdor arrested him, as he whose 
whole ality was lost in “numéro quarante-cing” 
bowed with his old grace and with that majesty which 
calamity nobly borne ever confers : 

“M. Caryll, I thank you from my soul. The sight of 
your face has been like water in a desert, to one who is 
abut in a living grave, and to whom the world is dead.” 

‘Then, without resistance or without sign that he had 
even heard the brutal voice of his taskmaster, he moved 
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away to the plank where his labor awaited him. Swift as 
thought, Ndi fotlonee, him Maral ‘aer sors of pity, 
8 , indignant grief ; a bund eo 
Ee ey end the glances of Valdor mutely’ warved 
him, as he would serve him, to fall back with those gene- 
rous but rash words unuttered, while from his own lips a 
single phrase was whispered so low that the young man 
ld Farely catch it: “ Doucement!—et concilies Las- 
cases!” Lascasea was the government employé who was 
conducting Nello over the e. His senses, quickened 
y the keenness of sympathy, and by the desire which 
faldor had divined, to serve in some way, though he had 
no knowledge how, the man whom he had suddenly found 
in such terrible captivity, Nello caught the cue rapidly, 
though vaguely ; he fell letting Valdor and the Lié- 
gois return to their toil, and turned to the official with as 
much careleseness and col as he, no good hand at 
diplomacy and deception, ld assume on the instant. 
He accounted to Vascases for having known the déporté 
by hie having met -him at bis uncle's house. Strathmore’s 
mame was too familiar in France not to be well known 
even to the Toulon officer, and was in o great measure a 
voucher to him that no harm could result from the you 
Englishman's recognition of “ Numéro quarante-cing ;” 
and Nello obeyed, as far as he could bring himself to do, 
Valdor’s whispered injunction: “ Conetties Lascases,” by 
entering with apparent interest into the official’s crea 
tions of the working and the regulations of the e, 
and by inviting him to the inspection of his yacht, and to 
Joncheon there on board with him. Most surely Nello, 
with not @ little of the pride of the Strathmores in him, 
with an honest hatred of wrong and a heart sick at the 
tyranny to which he was witness, had never so stooped, 
‘bat that a warm, eager, indefinite longing was already on 
him to loose by some or other those crael fetters 
with which a man imocent of all crime, save a mistaken 
cause and a Quixotic loyalty, was fing amongst thieves, 
bondsmen and assassins, 

‘When he had quitted the Bagne, and sat at evening on 
his yacht-deck, seeing the sun go down in all its ‘golden 
glory in the Mediterranesn waters, and musing on the 
masa of misery and guilt where the galley-slaves, when 
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night closed in, would lie down manacled, ‘side-by-side, 
im worse beds than kennelled the yo ‘man’s 
thoughts revolved incessant] a the vague, 
wild, chivalrous, impossible for Valdor’s rescue, He 
could see no way to it that was feasible; he could devise 
no scheme, however rash and reckless, that it was possible 
to obtain @ chance to put in execution, but his nature was 
sanguine, his heart, was gencrous, and he came of a bold 
race, who let nothing daunt or oppose them. Strathmore, 
in England, little dreamed the projects that floated through 
his young nephew's mind, till they settled into a matured 
and resolute will to liberate the political condamné, if 
daring or skill could find any means to do #0, as ho leaned 
over the side of the vessel looking at the stone bastions 
of Toulon, where they glared red in the ruddy sunsct- 
light. How, when, at what risk, and by what measures 
he could not tell; but to free the French Noble was as 
resolved in the youth’s heart as though the Eumenides of 
Greek fablo had place and sovercignty«in human jife, and 
had appointed him the chosen instrament by which tho 
evil which had been deliberately wrought should recoil on 
the life that had begotten it. 

‘When the sun had sunk and the atgre had come out, he 


-still leaned. there, looking down on the phosphorescent 


water, musing on this thing; while in the Bagne of Tonlon 
the prisoner, lying in the cramped mi which makes 
Bleep torture, and denies even the merciful oblivion of 
alumber, and the restoration of lost joys which dreams 
may bring with them, thought of Lucille gathered to her 
husband’s heart—thought of the vast and awfnl vengeance 
which was his upon Strathmore, #f—if he hed bat 
Liseary ! 
And the yacht stayed off Toulon. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 
THE SYMBOL OF THE DYING FLOWER. 


Scvmusse in the heart of the great city! Mockery of the 
name !—Summer! with the incessant roll of traffic, never 
ending from the dawn of one day to the dawn of another ; 
with the loud beating of steam-presses throbbing and 
thandering through the nights; with the glory of the 
skies in azure warmth or starry stillness, ehut out fromi 
eight by the it wilderness of roofs; with the dense heat; 
of the noon burning on arid pavement, on whirling dust, 
on gray, gritty, barren walls; with the brightness of the 
sun shining on toiling crowds, on panting horses, on 

narrow thoroughfares filled with noise, with 

atench, with reeking, heavy heat; on dark, noisome courta, 
where, when its rayg stole in through some broken chink 
or loosened shutter, they found men laboring and lusti 
for with their eyes blind to the day and their souls 
loat to heaven. Summer! with the only bird a ed. 
lark in eome garret window, that shook ita dust-covered 
wings and strained fta-parched throat in song that was 
but o long quiver of agony, while it plunged ita beak into 
the dry, sear sod as though in some wild memory of the 
freah woodland grasses far away. Summer! with the only 
flower a sickly drooped plant, whose leaves hung lifeless, 
and whose blossoms were colorless with smoke; with the 
only living water the ink-black, poisonous river, forest- 
thick with masta; with the only murmur through the da; 
and night the toiling of the weary feet of crowds who had 
forgotten what green fields were like! 

er! it is a terrible and ghastly thing in the pent 
alleys of a great city, and Marion Vavasour, when she 
stood leaning her arma on the sill of her narrow window, 
and gusing down into the noxious street below, sickened 
and shuddered at it as under a physical torture. Beanty, 
coloring, poetry, luxury, were the life of this woman’s 
life; her eyes lon her thirsted for them as the 
lark’s for land shadows, as the flower for the light 
of the sun and the sweetness of the morning dew. Years 
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f evil and of infamy could not trample this ont of her 
nature; she hed been born for all the richness of sove- 
reignty, all the luxuriance of , ll the delicate Insire 
of cient end scent, and and ever-changing scenes 
of beanty, which aro the prerogatives of weulth ; she lived - 
in dem, without thom she perished famine-stricken. The 
heat, the noise, the dusty glare, the barren, vulgar hideous- 
ness of the life about her were bitter torture to her, the 
death to which sho had sunk in the whirling chasm of the 
ocean bad not been one tithe so terrible, so accursed to her, 
ag.the living death in which she dwelt. Proud, she was 
atéeped to the lips in degradation; a poetic voluptuary, her 
life waa sheared barren of every memory of beauty; once a 
patrician and a roler, she lived a pariah imprisoned in want 
and misery. Vengeance could not have been more subtle 
and complete than his. 

‘Where she looked down into the hot, vile, unsightly 
street, with its crowded wretchedness, and its narrow strip 
of sunny sky left between the high pept roofs aa th 
in mockery of all the glorious world beyond, laughii 
Jovelinces and light, that was lost and unknown to those 
who were the dwellers here, her thoughts wandered to her 
dead and golden pest. Tho hours of triumph, the homage 
of courts, the rich perfection of her peerless lovcliness, 
the days of her glad and splendid sovereiguty—they floated 
‘before her in memories tangled and lustrous like the glories 
of adream. A thousand summer days, ¢ thousand snmmer 
nights, the perfome of southern climes, and the fragrance of 
Tnminons seas, flashing in osrhor light, whilst the air waa 
balmy with flowers, and filled with music from palace-stairs, 
gleaming marble-white through deep, odorous thickets of 
myrtle; the murmur of love-words whispered low, and the 
radiance of her own resistless beauty, with the gold light on 
her hair, ‘and the prond challenge in her eyes, and the 
throngs of princes and of conrtiers waiting on her steps, 
that awept like Cleopatra’s over rose-strewn paths—they 
Grifted past her, the phantoms of dead years, and a dall, 
sickly sense of unreality stole on her, looking on that 
glorious sun-lighted, diamond-crowned vision of her youth, 

here ever been this fair and sovereign life? Was she 
what the world had known as Marion Vavasour? The soft 


grace, the rich lustre, the divine fragrance of that bygone 
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life, were they all dead for ever? Could the light never 
come back to her eyes, the laughter to her heart, the beanty 
—her loved, lost beauty !—to her face, for which men had 
deemed the world well lost? And the ceaseless ebb and 
flow of the black river-tide, and of the surging throng in 
the weary glare below, seemed to beat as answer on the 
stifling atr, 
“ For over, never! over, far ever!” 


Yet among the living, as though condemned wraith-like to 
wander without rest among the world that knew her not, 
and in which she had no place, Marion Vavasonr was dead ! 
Bhe gazed down into the colorless, dust-strewn street, 
while the hot air was filled with sickening, stifling odors 
from which she shrank, and up from the river rwept noxious, 
pestilential vapors in the arid noon, in which the pale leaves 
of the garret-flower droaped, and the caged lark sat huddled 
and blind, with wings that hung nerveless, and a little life 
without song ; and as she gazed through the deadly weari- 
ness of her beggured ycars, one human passion rose, still 
sweet, still unexhausted, still the right and the lust of the 
outcast as of the monarch—the passion of revenge, The 
hatred which had destroyed her, was scarce so cruel and 80 
pitiless ng the hatred that she bore; for men at their worst 
never reach the depths to which a woman sinks when once 
uneexed, and cust into the fathomless sea of unlicensed evil; 
the tigress is more cruel tan her mate. Men strike at what 
they hate; women, more subtle and more merciless, strike 
at what is best-beloved by the life they would destroy. It 
ig the difference of the sexes; one tramples out under an 
iron heel, the other poisons unseen and with a sinile, 
Vague, shapeless, hopeless, her vengeance rose before her 
sight; she knew now where to strike—but how? Sunk 
amongst the lowest, destitute, and banned from every house- 
hold, how conld she sever two lives lifted far above her in 
the security of rank, and power, and peace? How could 
she learn the force to forge @ bolt to reach and pierce the 
kingly mail of the patrician and the statesman? She had 
seen where the single weakness lay in the steel-clad strength 
of the man who bad denied her mercy; but her hands were 
empty, she had no weapon with which to strike. All that 
brotality could have compassed, all that a serpent subtlety 
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and an insatiste thirst could have schemed and been slaked 
in, she would have done; bnt her power was paralyzod, 
whilst her passion to destroy burned. fot tho fieroer for its 
impotence. 

“ He loves her !—he loves her !” the words that had beer 
hissed from her lips in the night stillness as she had looked 
on them, broke from them now, as though in them she felt 
the whole measure of her hate were gathered, a8 though in 
them lay the mystical incantation at whose simmons ven- 
feance would rise incarnate, to be her minister and slave, 
She hated Lucille’s young loveliness and life, as that which 
is vil over hates that which is pure; the divine compassion 
which had pitied her. the swoet graciousnesa with which the 
young girl had smiled on her and offered her her rosos, were 
but memories which made her savage greed the thirstier to 
destroy her. 

She know nothing of her save what rnmor, floating to her 
ag rnmor floats amongst the masses, of those above them, 
told; that she was a young, high-born girl, whom he had 
married in her carliest years, and of whotn many idle stories 
wandered downward through all the ranks of society, till 
even the lowest caught and retailed them, touching her 
gentleness to all who suffered or sought charity, and her 
husband's passionate devotion to het, Rumor’s hundred 
tongnes outlying une another in what they babbled of the 
beauty, tho luxury, the brilliance with which it wus his 
pleasure to surround her, and of the strange tenderness in 
which he was said to hold one whom he had wedded when 
the world had deemed him bound solely and for ever to the 
chillness of power and the solitude of ambition. 

This was all she know; but it was more than cnough to 
overfill the measure of a deadly hate, sole lingering pussion 
of a ruined and ruthless life, ‘hich, accursed and driven out 
itself from-every fairer and every holier thing, loathed and 
panted to destroy all beauty that lived in another, all light 
that shone on other lives. 

Strathmore had been her slave; in his passion, in his 
crime, she had been his temptress, even as she had been 
his destroyer; and a burning, poisonous jealousy consumed 
her, twisted in with the lust for her vengeance. She hated 
him with a hate unntterable; but a thrill of thirsty envy 
yan through her when she knew that this young and grace- 
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ful loveliness was in his home, in his heart, in his life. If 
the vain and scnsuel nature of Marion Vavasour had ever 
loved, she had loved—for a brief whnrie—the man whose mad 
devotion had been lavished on her in that imperious force 
which wakes the heart of women in their own despite; the 
erael tyrant had valued most the costliest toy she moat 
utterly, most brutally destroyed; the sweetest, richeat hours 
of her rich, sweet past had been those in which Strathmore 
had lain subject at her fect. She had deemed that love 
was for ever dead in him, and she had deemed aright ; that 
which he bore to Lucille was too pare to bring the wild, 
delicious passion he had known once, and but once alon’. 
But this sie knew not; she only knew that in another Jay 
the sole joy of his life; that to another was given his kiss, 
his thoughts, the wealth of his riches and of his tenderness, 
And the poison of a fierce and bratal jealousy was in her— 
the jealousy of a woman who hates, and who has lost all 
that makes womanhood human. 

“Ho loves her!—he loves her!" The thirsty words 
were on her lips ag ’she leaned ont, looking on (he heavy, 
noxious, sultry street; in them she seemed to feel the 
prophecy and surety of her vengeance. Yet how touch 
them who dwelt os far above her now as the skics were 
above the wretched chmpanions of her infamy? how, with 
the impotent hate of an outcast, reach and sever the lives 
surrounded with the might and the purple of power ? 

The serpent is powerless as the dove to harm, unless it 
can wind its way in to wreathe around and breathe its 
venom on the life it would destroy. She had the will, 
the thirst, the passion to strike, and to strike without 
pity but her hands were empty. It was hopeless, 

Where she leaned, the flower on the pent, dark casement 
was blown by the wind against her lips; she shaddered 
from its touch; she thought of the rose—rich, fragrant, 
dew-Inden—that she had drawn from its leafy nest of foliage 
on the terrace at Vernonceaux. As that acarlet, odorous 
rose had been her life in the Past—so that withered, 
prisoned flower in the closeness of the sunless, noxious 
ert was her life in the Present! The poetry which atill 
lingered in this woman’s nature made her lean over the 
yellow faded leaves there in the sickening air, and 
see in them companions to fate, and touch them with a 
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weary hand—the hand that once dealt life or death at 
pleasure, and was touched with as reverent @ kiss of 

jomage sg that which queens receive! Susceptible, im- 
pressionable still, a thrill of terrible joy rau through her, 
as at some symbol and metaphor of vengeance, sure, if 
slow, as she saw gnawing at its roots the ghastly, poisonous 
fongi—they were to her an omen and an angury. 

“Ab!” she whispered to the flower, with the graceful, 
imaginative fancy which oneo had been her softest charm, 
now warped, usurped, and darkened, and made evil like 
herself, “ they have shorn you of beauty, of fragrance, of 
glofy, of life. No sun shines on yon, and none think 
you fair. You are dead, and the world will give you no 
place—but you hold what will poison still!” 


“ Was any one over so happy as you muke me?” Laeillo 
asked him, wistfully, with a soft, deep-drawn sigh of joy 
that could find no cloquence fitting for it, as ie leaned 
against him, in the Inteness of that night, looking upward 
at the stars, while silvered and hushed *in the moonlight 
there, stretched below the casement, the winding waters 
and the dark woodlands of the home thut had been her 
bridal gift. She did not know why, for all answer, he 
pressed her closer to his heart. ? 

“ Thavk God!” 

© “And you!” she murmured, while her eyes looked 
upward into his, “with all the glory and the greatness of 
your life, you never forget Laville!” 

“ When I forget Lucille, my life will have ceased !” 

His head was bowed over her, and his voivo was sonk 
to that deep tenderness which changed so utterly the chill 
Ienguor of ite habitual tone, and was never heard savo by 
her. She was an exquisite child to him still, with all her 
soft caprices, her poetic earnestness, her fairy fancies that 
were lay to him, ber unsullied innocence that was hallowed 
to him, and only became tenfold the fairer, tenfold the 
fonder, to hie sight and to his heart through the changed 
ties which made her young life one with his. 

The keenest remorse sleeps often and long, as the dead- 
Jiest serpent lies dulled and still in peace thruagh man} 
hours; and in the happiness of Lucille almost he foun 
his own, for in her he saw his atonement and his expiation. 
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She lifted her head with a fond caress—those soft kisses 
of Lucille’s lips seemed to purify his own; remembering 
them, callous words had not seldom been checked—a piti- 
Jess sneer not scldom been foregone. He strove—as far as 
his nature conld—to be what she believed him. 

“How beautiful the night is! The day smiles on ne, bub 
the night always seems fullest of God's love and pity!” she 
said, while her eyes gazed up to the still, starlit skics with 
that poetic and meditative love of nature which beheld “God 
in all things,” and found poems in all, from the lowliest 
flower to the darkest storm. 

He smiled tenderly on her; to comprehend this was uot 
possible to him; in his youth be had never known it, in his 
mature years it was yet farther from him, but in her it was 
sacred to him from disdain, safe even from a jest: 

“You sec beauty in ull the world, Lucille! If these chill, 
Tustreless nights of England are so lovely to you, what will 
the Sonthern ones be—the nights of Bais, of Sicily, of 
(ireeco ?” 

Where they leaned against the balcony in the moonlight, 
his arm about her and her head resting on his breast, he 
spoke of all to which he would take her some leisure time, 
when the preasure of office should relax aud leave him free ; 
of hours on the Mediterranean, where the latcen-boats were 
filled with fragrant freights of violets or olive-wood; of 
luminous waters, with the golden orange fruit and purple 
grapes hanging above the waves; of nights in the Carnival 
time, when from some lofty casement she would look ont 
on the Roman throng and on the dome of St. Peter's, 
studded and circled with light; of moonlight evenings, 
floating down the soft, gray Bosphorus, with each stroke 
of the oars leaving a trail of phosphor gold, and the snows 
of Mount Olympus towering in the lastrous radiance of 
the atars; of scencs and hours which he drew from the 
memories of a Jong life, the accomplished eloquence and 
facile words of the orator supplying that sense of beauty 
which, so vivid in her, had never, even in youth, existed 
in him, so that its absence could not strike coldly or harshly 
on her, as she listened to the mellow music of his voice, 
and the graphic painting of his words, and Jet her thoughts 
float over the golden glories which steeped that rich dream- 
and, her futore. 
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And in such hours as this—tetting memory drift from 
him, and the fevered ambitions and bitter contests of his 
world be forgot, while his thoughts and his words took 
their color from hers, and in her upraised eyca and in her 
kiss upon his cheek he knew how great, how perfect were 
Lucille’s love and happiness—Strathmore himeclf was 
almost happy. * Almost”—for the great lost soul of the 
man could never wholly cast aside the burden of his sin; 
and the beauty of his life, that “light which never was on 
Jand or sca,” had died for ever for him when Murion Vava- 
sour iad betrayed him and the sun had gone down upon 

is wrath. 


CHAPTER LXX. 
QUASTORES PARICIDII. 


Tr was far past midnight in Westntinster, and as the 
Minister whose foreign policy recalled the greatness of 
Castlerengy and whose sweeping and polished eloquence 
withered like an ice-blast all ic smote, passed oat from the 
House, after oa great field night, the approaches wore 
hemmed in by a crowd breathless to ave antl cager to 
welcome him. Famous, but never popular; firm-rooted 
in the honor, but holding no place in the love of the nation; 
wondered at, but avarce mderstood, in a country which 
deifies the Common-place, and calls its best Man of Business 
its best Statesman, the subtle, profound, and eloquent intel- 
lect of Strathmore was little comprehended; his genius 
was Statecraft, his aspiration absolute dominance; born 
to rule, to command, and hold an undispnted sceptre, he 
was a8 little capable of sympathy with the English nation 
as the English nation with him. Solely bencath his sway, 
they woul have been ruled with an iron hand at home, 
but they would have never been degraded and ridiculed 
sbroad. The hand of the tyrant might have been iron, 
bat it would have grasped a aword never to be bribed into 
ite sheath by an appeal to a trader's instincts, Thus 
England had little comy ion of him, and as little 
love; but the spirit of his Statesmanship was essentially 
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the spirit which ennobles the biood of a country, and gives 
her the fear of her focs and the faith of ber allies; snd 
although this is the spirit which of all others ia most lack- 
ing in the politics of the nation, and is deemed by her most 
contly and “idealic,” there are hours, now and then, when 
the blood slagnant in her veins is roused by it, as the war- 
horse which has long worn the girths of the huckster’s 
saddic, and horne the trader’s pack, still rouses to the 
trumpet-blast of the charge, and scents the battle afar off 
with cager, restless incmorics of glory gone. 

This night had been one of them, and for once the old, 
grand temper was awake in the country, and it recognized 
its Jeader in the man, who, if his hand were iron, would at 
Teast, uphold with it the might of England, and not put it 
behind him for the gold of a shopkeeper’s bribe, to be 
slipped into the closed palm. 

As he passed out into the night the crowds pressed 
closer and closer, and cheer him te the echo ; that night 
in the autumn of the hygone year, when he had given his 
life to the peril of the sens for the sheer sake of those 
poviahing in the storm, had brought his name home to the 

hearts of the people with a warm, human sympathy, which 
the patrician brilliance and the haughty fame of his career 
hod banished, rather.than won, It had made his name 
loved by thousands whose eyes had never rested on him, 
and whoxe lives could render his no comprehension. It 
was in the hearts of the people nuw, and they were stirred 
a» by one itnpulse ; their shouts of welcome echoed to the 
night, roused by something higher than the trading instinct, 
nobler than mere populur clamor; it was homage given, 
unboaght and unbidden, to that which was loftiest, truest, 
grandest in Strathmore’s nature. For the moment he was 
moved to something holier than mere lust of power, to 
something warmer than the mailed pride of ambition, as 
he bent his head to the asembled multitudes; it was more 
than the patrician who acknowledged the acclamation of 
the populace, it was the man who recognized the sympathy 
of his brethren. 

He sank back in the solitude of his carriage, with a new 
and softened light within bis eyes, and a weary sigh of rest 
after conflict. 

He had done evil, but he head done also good—good, 
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wide, lasting, wrought for his country and for the sake of 
tmnillions, who yet Jay in the womb of the future. Might 
not this suifice to wash out the blood-stain on his life ? 

Scattering the people clustered in the narrow ways, the 
carriage moved forward in the clear light of the midnight 
moon. The cheers rose deafening on the air; the masses 
swayed and surged in the fitful shadows; the great stone 
piles pealed back in echo the name the multitndes hurled 
In honer to the starlit skics—“ Stravmuore! StTRATH- 
wore!” 

As the waves of a sea part and roll back, so the waves 
ofehuman life swept aside with their mighty murmur, and, 
as it had riren from the sea-depths, with all its lost and 
evil beauty, known throngh all the change of years and 
tavages of a dishonoured life, so there rose to his aight, 
from the waving crowds and flickering shades of night, the 
face of Marion Vavasour. For a moment, seen, and in a 
moment Jost. Yet i that moment they had Jooked on 
one another, and an eternity could have told neither more, 
The new and holier light died ont from Strathmore’s oyes ; 
o greut anguish tightened about him; a sickening droad, 
such as hrd seized him when he had seen her fuce in the 
yellow antutia mists of White Ladies, clenched upon his 
life, withering all hope, nll peace, a future unborn years, 
The temptress and companion of his sin was that sin's 
Nemesis and Eumcnides. 

“Atonement!” The lurid, ernct eyes of the woman for 
whose lauty he had steeped his soul in guilt, mocked at 
it, and drove him out from rest, as the Furies drove Orestes, 
even when remorse had brought him weary, and worn, and 
kick unto death, to lic, if but for one brief hour, at the foot 
of the altars of God. 

Tt was tong past midnight. 

His face was haggard, and his step had changed from its 
firm and stately trad to one slow and weary, as he passed 
through the halls and corridors of his ministerial residence, 
through the glow of white light, rich hues, delicate marbles, 
and clustering foliage, Ie had come from a proud triumph, 
with which Europe would teem on the morrow ; he had come 
from the homage of the people, rendered as by one voice to 
him as the apholder of the honor of their nation ; iit it waa 
not a8 a victor that he returned, and had the world beheld 
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him as he passed alone throngh the solitude of his chamber, 
it would not have found one memory of its honors, its might, 
and its triamph, remaining with the man who, but a few 
seconds before, had spoken in the name of England the grand 
challenge which would uplift her ancient fame in the sight 
of a listening world, and who now came, as the guilty come 
into tho presence of the innocent, with the knowledge of 
evil, and the burden of a dead sin alone with him, and 
upon him. 

He passed through the silent chambers into Lucille’s, 
where the aromatic silvery lamplight was soft and shaded, 
burning low. ° 

Early in the evening he had returned with her from a 
astute gathering, and had bidden her go to her rest; for, 
used to the childlike simplicity and even tenor of her years 
at Silver-reat, she was too fragile to be much in the restless 
vortex and the wearing whirl of that great world, of which 
her loveliness and his name had made hier at once a queen 
—a queen as guilcless and unconscious in her child- 
sovereignty mow, as when her crown was of the woodland 
violets, and her wealth of the ocean shell, by the sea-shore 
at Silver-rost. 

She had obeyed him; she had no will save his, the 
gentlest guide, the surest guardian her life could ever have 
owned, for he had bent the iron of his nature like a reed, 
and changed his very character, until all its coldness, ite 
hanghty egotista, its ascetic indifference to all which weaker 
men hold dear, were lost and merged in one decp tenderness 
for her, She had obeyed him, and listening Jong for the 
echo of his atep, had gunk to sleep, with the words of her 
pow for him and of her gratitude to God the last upon 

er lips. Ie moved through the long space of the silent 
chamber, and stood beside her couch, Jooking on that soft 
and innocent rest to which the night brought no memories 
of guilt, and whose dreams were pure and joyous as the 
dreams of infancy. 

Her bright hair fell unloosed about her, a flush was on her 
cheeks, for the night was warm, her head rested on her arm 
in all the grace of profound repose, and that unconscions and 
dreaming loveliness smote him tenfold with the bitterness of 
guilt as he stood looking down upon her in the shaded silvei 
light; was his heart one on which it should be hushed, 
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Once more in the shadows of the night the eyes of his 
temptress and destroyer had Jooked on him, rising up from 
the surge of the multitudes as she had risen from the surge 
of the waves, forbidding him peace, claiming him hers by 
right of their dead sin, by right of their mutual guilt to his 
life which had been slaughtered by the lic of the traitress, 
and by the hand of the assassin. What place had Ae boside 
the holy rest of innocence? It were juster that he wo 
driven Gut to dwell with the lost, and the accursed, in the 
sbame and the hatred of all things pure and sinless, of all 
lives loved of God. 

As though even in sleep conscious when he was neur, 
Lucille stirred in her slumber aud wakened with the light 
in her fair eyes, and the smile upon her face with which 
she had wakenod from the sleep of childhood in her dead 
mother's bosom, and had looked upward to the gaze of him 
whose crime had mude her desolate ere yet whe knew her 
loss or felt her wrong. ler soft, low ory thrilled his heart 
with its waking welcome, the flush of a beautiful gladness 
deepened the warmth of her cheeks, her arms were thrown 
about his neck, while her lips breutldessly whispered sweet, 
enger questions for his honor, his triumphs, his greatness, 
&.: dear to her as the life to which’ in Aer sight they gave 
the sanctity of the Patriot and the grandeur of the Ruler. 
‘The voice which answered ler quivered slightly; the lips 
which met her caress were culd; the fuce which bent over 
lier was dark and worn with the memories which thronged 
about him in the hush of night, ‘The flash died from her 
cheek, the light was quenched in her eyes, the shadow of 
his own fate fell upon her: 

“You suffer? You are ill? What is it—what hos 
grieved you?” she asked him, in the rapid dread, the vaguo 
terror of any evil which him, 

He drew her closer to his heart, and the profound dis- 
simutation, the iron self-control which were alike his nature 
and training, did not desert him now: 

“ Nothing, my own love. I have been speaking two hours, 
and the debate as been a tempestuous and eaginenes one, 
tili for once I am weary and fatigued ; that is all 

She did not doubt ows that his Sips would have spoken 
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other words save those of trath, abe dreamed no more than 
uhe dreamed of the blood-stain on his life; bat the eyes 
which took all their light and all their icy from his gazed 
wistfully upward to the face which, waking from her siumber, 
she had seen for the first time darkened and careworn, with 
the resurrection of a guilty past, the futile yearning of a great 
Pemorse, 

“All? You are sure it is all?” she asked him, wist- 
fully: “Yon would not keep anything from me even in 
love? You would not withhold even a thought? You 
would let Lucille share your pain os she shares your 
glory?” 

Wis heart sickened, his conacience ehrank under the 
tender words ; his eyes, fathomless and unrevealing Lencath 
every gaze and cvery torture, fell onder the questioning 
appeal of those uplifted to him in their innocence, uncon- 
scious of the anguish that they dealt. 

Evil should not have been the salvation which had saved 
her; guilt shoukl not have been the seerct of the heurt on 
which hers leaned! .A quick shudder ran through his frame ; 
he drew her to him with passionate force : 

“Nane would have loved you us I love? None conld 
have Leen to you as I am, Lucille?” 

“Ah! no,no! Why ask? you know that so well!” 

And as she clang to nim, her bright huir falling over bis 
arms, her eyes full of such liqnid light as painters give to 
the pure and happy eyes of angels, she heard but in his 
worda the tenderness of her husband's love, and had no 
Knowledge in them of the sleepless dread of that remorse 
which strove to lull its suffering, and to find peace where 
no peace was, with the knowledge of her guiltless life, bless- 
ing and bleased by him. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 
THE OUTCAST BY THE GATES. 


Liaut and coloring, the coolness of water, the shade of 
leafy depths, the fragrance of flowers, the green belts of 
sloping lawns, and the sparkling spruy of fountain columns 
tosxed aloft among the brilliance of blossom and the lofty 
heads of trecs, all the beauty sho thirsted fur was here, 
where Marion Vavasour stood looking through the iron 
tracery of gates, as the prisoner through his bara gazes ut 
the world to which he can never go forth again, They were 
the lodge-gates to the grounds of the Thames villa of 8. A. 
R. Je Dae d’Etoiles, filled with the choicest gathering of 
England at 9 brilliant féte that was simply called a garden 
party ; and where she stood, crouched down against the iron 
acroll-work, in the dust of the highway, she conld see the 
velvet slopes of tarf, the pyramids of bloom, the glimpse of 
white distant terraces through the breaks of atately uycnues ; 
she could hear the swell of far-off music, even the low mur- 
inur of a laugh when a group swept neyr; she could breathe 
in the rich fragrance of flowers oud bf perfumes; she could 
look, in one word, on the life of her Past. 

A few years since, and he who was host there had led her 
through tho salons of the Tuilerics, bending to her word in 
homage, seeking no empire so precious as one smile from the 
lips that pocts hymned, and the eyes that recalled alt the 
glory of Helen’s; a few years since, and she had been of 
them, with them, omnipoteat by right of overy sovercign 
grace—unrivalled, were it only by the light of that angelico 
rigo which played upon no other Beauty as it played on hers. 
Now the Prince d’Etoiles would have passed her by un- 
known; and she stood without his gates among the ontcasts 
of the great highway, one with the roofless, nameless beg- 
gars, who, in the whirling dest and summer search, crouched 
among the trampling hoofs and crowded wheels to look with 
bangry, wondering eyes throngh the iron bars at these stray 
glimpses of the life so unlike theirs, that their sight could 
mot grasp, nor their fancy realize it. Her hands were 
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clenched upon the bars, her brow was pressed on the cold 
fron ; she drank in the fragrance, the music, the beauty of 
the blent light and shadow, with the sun gleam on the 
lawns, and the glimpses of blossom and of color that glanced 
between the trees; she hungered for her life that was lost 
for ever; she stood an alicn and an exile looking on the 
things that knew her no more! 

The white wand of a lacquey struck her on the shoulder 
with a sharp reprimand; the same action, the same words 
with which, in the years that were gone, the chasseur of 
the Marchioness of Vavasour and Vaux had used to the 
Bohomian, Redempte. There is a wild, wanton Nemeris 
at times in human life. She sturted at the blow and the 
indignity; for the moment she forgot that she had no 
longer the power to resent—moat bitter loss of this world’s 
losses and turned with her old superb grace, with her old 
proud patrician rebuke. 

In the carriage, whose way she stopped, its occupant 
leaned back among the cushions alone, bowing, something 
hanghtily and distuntly, as the throng, gathered about the 

ater, lifted their hats to salute him. As she raised her 
head, ahe met his eyes; fe knew her; 8 quiver passed over 
hie faco; he shrunk visibly, irrepressibly, as though a knife 
had atrnck bim; and his carriage swept on through the 
ducal gates, leaving her without in the dust and the throng 
of the parched highway. 

A moment before, fall of the projects, the contesta, the 

8, and the successes of power, of the attitude of the 
session which had hitherto been in all its triumphs his own 
aristeia, and of the far-stretching foresight and matured cal- 
culations of the ambition which had been from his youth, 
and would be to his death, his master-passion, Strathmore, 
at sight of her, forgot all save his past, its dead guilt leaving 
its weakness in the life in all else strong—its buried crime 
claiming him slave, who in alt clee was ruler. Leader and 
chief, master of men, and moulder of circumstances, he could 
not purchase or enforce oblivion——he could not choose but 
bow, conscience-stricken and struck down, before the eyes of 
‘an outcast in the throng! He hed loved her, he had sinned 
for her, taking the crime of Cain upon him for her sake: she 
was in his life for ever its burden, its retribution, its de- 
Btroyer. 
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All the darkness of his past came back with that one look 
from the lost, thirsty, sleepless eye of Marion Vavasour. 

While he joined his own world, while he spoke the courth 
nothings of the day, while he chatted with princes and wit! 

eers, and moved through the brilliant groups of the gardens, 
ier memory was on him, and the sickening sense of a re- 
ieee crime, fresh as though born of yesterday, upon 
is life. 

A few lengths of leafy avenuc, a few stretches of sunny 
sward, aud he looked on the fairness of Lucille’s face, in its 
firgt and loveliest dawn of youth—youth without a shadow, 
without a fear, without a soil. The centre of a group whose 
polished homage she still heard with naif surprise, and still 
turned from with gracefal carelessness, she stood on the 
broad, white steps of a terrace, deeply sheltered in by cedar- 
boughs, and where the mingled wealth of a thousand blossoms 
enclosed her in their luxuriant colors, like n young Angel of 
the Flowers. Against her leant a young boy, a little heir 
of the house, who looked up at her with loving eyes, while 
she smiled down upon his beauty and wound a wreath of 
rich, half-opened roses among his goklen locks, as mach a 
child os he, as joyous and as innocent. She was a picturo, 
soft as a poct’s dream, and warm in, the golden haze of 
earliest summer; yet he looked on*it with a shudder; he 
saw it through the darkness of his past. A brief while, and 
she would smile thus upon the laughing eycs, and toy thus 
with the sunny hair of a child born to his race, and bearer 
of his name—and he from whom her child would take his 
life had been the destroyer of her father! 

Thus ever his dead sin recoiled and struck him in hie 
gentlest thoughts, his holiest hours. 

Strathmore, to whom fear was unknown, and in whom the 
common weaknesses of men had no place, dreaded with a 
terrible horror to see the eyes of Marion Vavasour fasten on 
the fair youth of Lucille; he felt as though the very air 
must tell his secret when she passed the woman whose lic 
had made him slay the man whom he had loved. In his 
vengeance he had bidden the woman he pursued go forth to 
the fate that awaited her; to live as they live who trade in 
beauty, to die as they die, craving a crust. His bidding 
had been obeyed, the vengeance to which he had sent her 
out had become hera to the uttermost bitterness of its 
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pitiless Mosaic law; and now—the Outcast which he had 
made, wea in his path, stronger than his etrength, more 
powerful in her abject ess than he in his haughty 
eminence, an Até that dogged his steps, and rose, haunting 
and abhorred, between him and the light of the summer sun, 
Letween him and the holiness of innocence. Where he stood, 
with a calm emile on his lips, with serene and courtly words 
at his command, flattered, honored, sought, a courticr, a 
patrician, a statesman, no ambition beyond his grasp, no 
Tank but what conld be hir at his will, his thoughts were 
filled with wild, restless, fugitive schemes to banish from 
his sight, and thrust out of his world, that nameless beggar 
at the gates! A homeless wanderer was more powerful than 
he; he had had his vengeance, whose sweetness could never 
escape him, but its frnit was his also, and of whatever it 
brought forth must he cat. 

An hour Jater and his carriage swept with swift and 
silent roll over the turf, and under the pleasant shadow 
of the trees, in the warmth of tho setting sun. Lucille 
lay back beside him, her bright, rapid words broken with 
aweet ripples of lappy laughter, her face torned to him, 
radiant with the gay softness of her father’s smile, whilst 
she told him a thougand brilliant, airy trifles of the world 
that was so new to her, and of which she saw but the 
sunny, golden side, full of graccful beauty, and harmonious 
as music to her, the young queen of its courtliest pleasures. 
And he heard her while his thoughts were heavy with dark 
and deadly memories, he looked on her fair, laughing eyes 
while his own restlesaly cought the face of the woman to 
whom he was for ever bound by the indiseoluble bondage of 
a mutual crime. He dreaded the gaze of Marion Vavasour, 
as he had never dreaded the close presence of death when 
the waves beat him down, and the cold, curled mass of the 
reared waters buried him beneath them—he dreaded for 
it to fall on the innocent loveliness beside him, as men 
eg the breath of a pestilence to pass over what they 
love. 

‘The carriage swept on through the green avenues and the 
sunlit freshness of the park, along the side of glancing water, 
and with the low, eweet gladness of the young pirl’s laughter 
on his ear. Suddenly Lucille’s voice dropped, her laugh was 
hushed, over her face stole the earnest sadness of a deep 
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compession ; she leaned nearer to him, and her hand stole 
into hia: 

“Look there! That is the woman to whom I gave my 
roses. How weary, how wretched, how Jost she looks! 
Conld we do nothing for her ?” 

And he heard the soft and pitying words spoken of her 
father’s murderess !—he saw her eyes fill with a divine ten- 
derness for the woman whom he had loved with a madman’s 
passion, and sent out to a vengeance great and pitiless as 
her guilt and his own! 

By a ghastly fascination his eyes followed hers into the 
throng about the gates throngh which they passed, and 
he saw the gaze of Marion Vavasour fastened on Lncille’s 
face; a look like the chained and baffled panther’s, thirst- 
ing for her prey; a look that ran through all his veins with 
the icy chill of a nameless horror. 

Lucille tarned pale, and her large, sofl eyes, which rested 
on the outcast with such mournful and tender pity, filled 
with a startled fear like the eyes of a young fawn, as she 
leant farther back in the barouche, and her hand ancon- 
sciously closed nearer on his: 

“ How strangely she looks! She frightens me!” 

For his life, for her life, he could not have’ answered her, 
while upon them was the gaze of Marion Vavasour quoting 
the past, claiming the future, by right of that mutual, ao- 
expiated crime which had destroyed tho guiltless. Lis face 
grew white, his eyes shrank from the unconscious eyes of 
‘Lucille, he shuddered beneath the clinging touch of her 
hand; and the woman who watched them saw that even 
now the first hour of her yongeance had come, that even 
now she had pierced through the single weakness of his 
mailed strength, and forced him to remember, 

A moment more, and the carriage swept on through the 
light and shade, leaving the homeless wanderer in the 
throng; and he saw but his own memory of the woman 
he had worshipped, of the woman who had betrayed him 
with the diamonds crowning the gold weulth of her hair, 
and the lustrous, langnid light in her divine eyea, as ehe 
had been in the glory of her youth, in the sovercignty of 
her beauty,on the night when, at her tempting, he bowed 
and fell, knéwing nothing save the sweetness of her kiss ! 

Lucille looked upward at him with anxious wistfulness : 
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“ Are you in pain? Are you ill?” 

Life could not have held for him a more bitter pang than 
Tay in the gaze of her innocent eyes ! 

But he was long used to wear the impenetrable armor of 
an unmoved serenity, and live beside a guiltless life without 
a rign of self-betrayal. His voice had its accustomed calm 
us he answered her, and his eyes met hers with their old 
tenderness, if in them there was a deeper and more weary 
melancholy: 

“No, my love, it is nothing ;—save the heat, perhaps, and 
T am somewhat tired. I3ut, Lucille, de not look at those 
unhappy outcasts again; you cannot help them ; the vastest 
wealth could not avail to succor all the wretchedness of a 
great city; it only agitates you, and is injurious for you, 
my darling, and, as such, pains me.” 

Those who had best known his past, could not have heard 
in hia words or in his voice the betrayal of anything save a 
tender solicitude for her; still Jes could she have done s0. 

She looked upward at him with a smile that was earnest 
ani. almost mournful : 

“T will not, if 1 can help it; but when I see any who 
look so hopeless os that, I wonder why life is so beautiful 
for me and is #0 stricken for them! Why is there so much 
misery ? All would love God, and do good, I think, if they 
were happy ?” 

A beautiful and simple code of ethica, my child !—if 
you could give the world your innocence and your faith it 
might be true.” 

“ But is it not true ?” pleaded Lucille, while her thoughts 
trayelled wistfully over the mysteries of evil and of pain 
which wero vague and strange to her dawning life, which 
had been ono long, sunny day, under one guardian love 
since her birth: “Love is born of gentleness, and gentle- 
ness, J think, would win the barshest and the most lost to 
something better. Perhaps if even that woman we saw just 
now had been shown mercy when she first suffered, ‘she 
might not be go utterly callous and evil as she looks? How 
srangely her eyes fastened on me, did you see? Why was 
ite” 

How conld she know that every one of her innocent 
words was worse than a dagger in hig heart? . 

“ Why, my love ?” repeated Strathmore, wearily: “ Why? 
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Because those who are lost and cvil hate all that is guile- 
jess, and pure, and holy! Because her life is guilt, and 
yours is innocence !” 


As the night follows the day, Marion Vavasour followed 
the lives she hated. Having once scen that her sight and 
her presence had power to picree him to the quick, she 
never released him from it; wherever an outcast of the 
peoele could follow a man of rank and eminence, she fol- 
lowed him ; secretly, so that no other noted her, but surely 
aud constantly, until that vigil, veiled but unccasing, grow 
intolerable to him, with that torture which he had dealt 
out to her, when, before the stroke of his vengeance fell 
in the sight of assembled Paris, go where she would his 
eyes were upon her, seek escape as she might his silent 
presence Was ever near, mutely quoting to her the Past, 
mutely menacing the Future. When he left the Lower 
House, with the cheers which had hailed his measures, or 
his eloquence, still echoing on the hot, air, he saw her in 
the gloom of the thronged, narrow streets; when he pasacd 
from State ceremonies he met her eyes, where she stood 
amidst the crowds which thronged the appréaches of the 
palace, and were trodden by horses’ hoofs, and driven 
asunder by the whips of lucqueys. Leaving the iond 
words and innocent presence of Lucille in the brightness 
of morning, there, near his gates, in the sun-light, would 
be the form of the woman whose sin hod drawn him to 
his gnilt, whom his vengeance had driven out among the 
Jogt, nameless, hopeless Multitude. Going from the great- 
ness of contests, from the struggle of parties, from the 
question of peace or war, weary with the heated pressure 
of lengthened debate, or the success of a hard-won victory, 
his pride was stricken, his victory was embittered, his 
strength beaten down, his greatness made miserable and 
worthless in his sight, by the dead guilt that was bronght 
back upon his memory as he saw the face of his temptress in 
the midnight gloom, or in the grayness of the breaking dawn. 

Her presence—almost felé rather than actually seen— 
grew intolerable to him; the sight of that haggard, evil 
face, with its thirsty eyes and its terrible wreck of woman- 
hood, its fearfal relics of grace and of beanty, lingerin; 
there ag thongh in hideous mockery of what she once hi 
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been, became feared by him to whom fear was unknown, 
with a nervous and unconquerable dread. He strove to 
bory his past, to live it down, to wash it out with the 
holiness of atonement, to stecp it to oblivion in the fair 
life that he cherished and guarded, and in the grandeur of 
a powerful and ambitious career—and Marion Vavasour 
wax ever before him, the haunting wraith of those dead 
years, the avenger, as she had been the temptress, of his 
crime! 

He could not free himeelf from her; he was powerless 
here, Wealth, station, command, were impotent to force 
out of his path the woman who dogged it; eminence and 
authority were of no avail to put away from him the pur- 
sant presence of an outcast. J.ife was hers as it was his, 
and where she came was common to the poorest ag to the 

‘oudest, the broad and crowded highway of the world. 
‘Irae, he could have given her into arrest as a vagrant, but 
that he dared not do; he knew the menace that spoke in 
her eyes, he knew that from her lips enough might be told 
of the past that bound them, and of that hour in the 
darkness of the scu-storm, when his hand had loosed her 
to the grave, to crush and break for ever with its horror 
Lucille’s love and hfe, Sho knew not the power of the 
vengeance which she Ifeld thu, unconscious in her hands, 
but Ae knew it; and it chnined him paralyzed fiom every 
act which might have otherwise released him from the 
woman who, under the scourge and agony of his rengeance, 
had prophesied the hour when he should ask in vain of 
earth or heaven the mercy he denied. Now and again wild, 
dark, shapeless thoughts drifted through Strathmore’s mind, 
for his nature conld not wholly change, and when necd arose, 
he was unscrupulous and ruthless now es of old; but they 
were each perforce abandoned, cach franght with too close 
danger of waking the very evil that he feared. The sense 
of weakness and of dread tightened upon him, worst curse 
of all to the man to whom fecbleness and fear were craven 
things, unknown and unpitied ; a baffled, impotent hopelese- 
ness began to gnaw into his life as it had done when he had 
first learned that Valdor had unearthed the secret of his 
expiation; a wild, weary sense of despair grew on him; 
Temorse was & heart-sick futarity, atonement a madman’s 
dream, since guilt was deathless thus ! 
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He dreaded, moreover, lest Lucille should note the con- 
stant vigil of the woman to whom she had given her roses; 
Test. it should exercise over her the same vague and painful 
terror with which she had shrunk from the gaze of Marion 
Vavasour when it had first fallen upon her; lest she should 
question him of it in her innocence, whilst he, powerfal in 
wealth, in rank, in command, would be powerlces to drivo 
out froma her presence and ward her from the evil gaze of 
the one in whom she raw but 9 beggared wanderer of the 
People! When he was not with her, he sought with almost 
nervous solicitnde that she should never he alone, that she 
should always be surrounded with some brilliant party, or 
some girlish group of her own age and rank ; his own days 
claimed and absorbed by public life, he provided that all 
her hours should be so filled with a succession of pleasures, 
entertainments and companionship, that in his absence no 
space should be left for her to spend in solitude, or for her 
to he ever so alone that she should observe how closely the 
outcast to whom she had given her roses watched her when 
she drove from her own gates. 

For Marion Vavasour, in the strange caprice of a baffled, 
hopeless, paralyzed hatred, which grow the more bitter, 
because cach day, as it rolled by, brought her but 4 more 
vivid sense of its own utter impotende for vengeance, never 

. Wearied in following thns the life of the young girl whom, 
while all unconscious of her birth, she longed to destroy not. 
less than to destroy him whose love she begrudged to her, 
and whose strength she saw could alone be reached and 
stricken through her. Day after day, night after night, she 
spent the long hours watching and waiting for one glimpse 
of Lucille. Under the park trees, where those more home- 
Jess and wretched than ehe, had slept through the summer 
nights, and lay in the dry, long grass in the san, staring 
blankly at the delicate, glittering throng of the life with 
which they had nothing in common, scarcely their humanity, 
she saw her eweep by through the light, whilst men checked 
their horses, and the crowd without the rails stopped and 
turned to gaze after @ loveliness that strangely touched 
those who looked on it for a moment, and who bore it away, 
rather in their hearts than in their thoughts, into the throng 
of the world, aa men who have looked on a face of Titian 
or a dream of Delaroche bear its memory away into the 
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heat and noise of the buey streets and the avarice and 
atraggles of their narrow lives, and are the better for it, 
though they scarce know why. In the stillness of a Sabbath 
noon, she would steal down and hide amongst the hangin; 

foliage and profuse blossom of the river villa, where she h: 

been given slms from Strathmore’s wealth, and watch her 
from the distance where the young girl wandered among the 
aisles of her rose-gardens or through the tropic wealth of 
the conservatories; or leaned against him where he sat, as 
they believed in uaseen solitnde, under the deep shadow of 
cedars or acacias, whilst his hand strayed over her sunlit 
hair, and he bowed his head and listened to her words with 
gentle tenderness, and the smile upon his lips that was—for 
the moment, at Jeast—a smile of rest and happincss. In 
the heat of a summer day, while the pavement was white 
with the dusty glare, and her temples throbbed with a blind, 
dizzy pain nnder the incessant roar of the strect traffic, she 
heard the long shout roll down the ranks “for the Lady 
('ecil Strathmore's carriage!” and saw her passing from 
concert, or déjefner, or drawing-room, in her delicate, 
glittering, costly dress, as her outriders made way for the 
stately equipage, while the woman to whom power, and 
Inxury, aud homage had been the very core of her life, 
envied these, the ontv.ard symbols and privileges of rank 
and wealth, more bitterly than holier and fairer things. In 
the depth of midnight or in the breaking dawn, one amongst 
the ever-toiling crowds, whose feet know no rest, and whose 
ebb and flow are like the unceasing roar and murmur of a 
sea, she saw her, beside Strathmore, passing from some 
paluce-dinner or court-ball, the bearer of his name, the 
sharer of his honors, while she stood there, in the darkness 
and the hurrying throng, alone in the vast, inhospitable 
city, with no life waiting her, no companionship, no shelter, 
but those she shrank from and abborred, since the haughty 
patrician, the proud aristocrat, the delicate, refined, poetic 
epicurean, still lived in Marion Vavasour, and could not 
perish until death itself. Thus—day after day, night after 
night—a deadly, poisonous hate grew up and strengthened 
in her for the young life that was made one with hia; 
strengthened the more because chained and powerless to 
injure; and he knew it, yet he could not thrust her from 
his path—he could not force her from the earth in which 
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she had common right to dwell. The tide of human life 
was beyond his control, and had swept them together even 
whilst farthest, sundered by social barrier. Marion 
Vavasour lived, and in her lived also his buried crime; 
here the prond Statesman had no power, the negligent man 
of the world no sneer, the polished Courticr no urmor, the 
“iron hand under the silken glove” no weapon; he knew 
his sin, and lived in feverish, broken, shapeless dread lest 
its retribution shoald rise, and pass over him to smite the 
guiltless life that was sheltered in his bosom. 

*T see that woman so often—that woman to whom I 
gove my roses!” said Lucille, wonderingly, once, while 
with a gesture that was almost fear she shrank closer to 
him as their carriage drove from the French Embassy 
through the midnight streets : 

“You gave her alms, my love; it is sufficient to make 
her follow you. Notice her no more.” 

He kept his voice calm and negligent, and the reply was 
given withont hesitancy, seemingly without effort; but 
yatinctively, unconsciously, where sho 4caned against him 
in the darkness of the night, he drew her closer to his 
heart, as though she were menaced by some near and 
physical peril, 

As his eyes had met those of Mgrien Vavasour, in the 
flickering light of the lamps, while his carriage had flashed 

ast the place where she stood, and her gaze had travelled 
From him to rest on the face of Lucille, to the memory of 
both had returned the words that Redempta the Zingara 
had spoken, long years before, when they, fore-doomed to 
be each, other’s curse, had first met under the summer stare, 
by the Bohemian waters : 

“There shall be love; and of the love, sin; and of the 
sin, crime; and of the crime, a curse; and the curse shall 
pursue and destroy the innocent.” 

The curse already had destroyed lives that were guiltless 
—was yet another still demanded? 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 
THALASSIS! THALASSIS! 


Ir was on the close of a burning day in the hot Midi; 
a day of intolerable glare, of sickening drought, of parched, 
stifling, cholera-laden noxiousness under those brazen skics, 
within those relenticss walls of the Toulon Bagne. The 
horrible heat had made even the gardes-chiourmes heavy 
and listless, and they had suffered a few of the forgats, un- 
chidden, to drop down, gasping and powerless, like panting 
hounds; nature wears itsclf out, and hamanity is remem- 
bered now aud then, even in a convict prison, At one part 
of the fortifications a brace of galley-slaves was working, a 
little asunder from the rest, on a sandy level facing the sea, 
with a single overseer near them; brandy and the ghastly 
heat, and the horrible sand glitter, made the garde sleepy 
and inattentive; heavy bribes from a young Englishman, 
who had of late Leen much about the Bagne, had something, 
yet more than the sultry pestilential air and the fumes of the 
pelits verres to do with his unusual lack of vigilance and the 
separate post of Jabor ho had given to the political déportés 
on that stretch of sand excavutions lying in front of the 
stirless summer sea, They were kept late at labor there, for 
the new stone curtain and redonbts that were to be erected 
at that point were pressing, and the government had directed 
that no time should be lost, but that separate partics of the 
gaicriens should be told off, to continue the works night and 
day until they were completed. The forgats wero of less 
value than the brutes whose toil they bore, and to whose 
labor they were harnessed; it mattered nothing how man) 
hundred of them might wear out, deep dowa, and perish 
in that giant travail—if they died by droves so much the 
better, there wore the leas expenses for the exchequer. 

The hot day faded, the twilight fell lightly, rapidly, 
without stars, for the skies were black and stormy. The 
garde-chiourme lit his lantern, the prisoners toiled on with 
spas and pickaxe deep down in the sand and gravel, with 
their backs bowed and their limbs weighted with irons, and 
their breath hke blown and worn-out horses in that unna~ 
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tural and herculean toil to which their lives had no habit, 
their limbs had no use; while scattered all slong the sand 
level were the chains of convicts, with the crack of the 
overseers’ whips sounding on the silence, and the glitter of 
the lanterns shining down the line in the gray descending 
twilight that would soon be night. And beyond, on the 
water, the yacht lay at anchor, with a blue hight that she 
had hung out for many nights past burning at the mast- 
head, to prevent, as it was understood, her being ran down 
in the darkness by the chasse-marées aud other vessels that 
came to or past the port of Toulon, trading from Italy and 
the East, The garde-chiourme, with gruubling imprecations, 
turned to relight his lantern that had gone out, setting it 
down on a block of granite while ho adjusted its wick, 
gronling coarse Bas-Rhin oaths at his prisoners for not 
loing their work quicker; it was a signal, though no word 
had ever passed between him and them ; a slight risk made 
worth his while to bear by Lionel Curyll's rouleaux of gold 
picees, with which he could purchase hix escape from his 
atefal post, and buy the little strip of land in Alsace, which 
ever since his boyhood he had vainly coveted. His back wax 
turned; with a wrench the déporiés tore asunder the irons 
which had been all but filed through, and only hung to- 
gether by a link, sprang up out of the pit in which they 
worked, and fled, ficet as hill-deer, ovér the sandy surface in 
the gray of the pore tag their footfall noiseless on the 
loose and yielding earth. Busy with his lantern, he did not, 
or seemed not to, hear their stealthy and sudden flight. 
‘When he turned tho full blaze of his light on the gravel-pit, 
and looking down, found the yawning hole untenanted, and 
raised the hue-and-cry, the condamnés had had three minutes’ 
start—a priceless treasure in that race for liberty and life. 
The alarm was given. Force, brutal and omnipotent, was 
out like a sleuthhound after those who sought thet most 
begrudged and costly thing on earth—their Freedom. The 
bastions swarmed with soldiery ; the gardes-chiourmes poured 
out with hell-hound fury, petty tyrants who had lost their 
slaves; the shots rang on the still night, all Toulon was 
astir; two forgats had escaped, two men out of whom all 
sense and sign of that daring vice of Liberty should have 
‘been crushed and drilled in the granite walls and under the 
iron chains of the life that had lowered them to beasts, and 
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robbed them even of their Names. The Bagne was in 
hideous tumult, the hell-hounds tore out on the search over 
the wide gand-level stretching to the sea, the bullets hissed 
through the air, the gendarmes hurled themselves, armed tu 
the tecth, on the track of the fugitives. Inside the Burne 
they would have been recaptured at once; outside the walls 
there was one chance, for that one chance was the Sea. The 
Sea! incarnate liberty itself, that held out freedom to the 
bondsmen, The shots seethed past them and fell round 
them, scattering the sand in their cyes and Ploughing the 
ground at their fect, their ankles plunged into the loose soil, 
the yells, and shouts, and curses of the alarm were borne to 
their ears on the wind, their limbs were dragged down by 
links of the hanging chuins, their strength was impoverished 
by toil and mixery, a fate worse than death was close on 
them, with every second that brought their pursuers nearer 
and nearer cre they could reach the gray line of the gleam- 
ing water, longed for, panted fur, so near and yet so far! 
Across the lino of sand, yellow und level in the fitful 
shadows, with theesevered fetters clanging like the trailing 
ivons of escaping wlaves, with the press of the close pursuit 
hunting them down, with the sound of the seas and the 
roar of the following multitude, the crash of the gendarmes’ 
tread, and the hiss ef the plunging shot deafening their car 
and giddying their brain, with life and liberty beyond, and 
lwhind 9 doom more dread than death, they fled on through 
the heavy, breathless night. 

They reached the water-cdge ; the loose, fresh-raised sand 
embankment overhung the sca by some eight fect, the waves 
surging ond churning below under the lash of the rising 
mistral, With that might, which desperation alone can 
lend, ihey cleared it with a bound of agony, and fell with a 
Jow, sullen splash and plange into the dark waters. A 
volley, fired by those in pursuit, thundered down the shore; 
the balls hissed and sbricked as they cut the water, while 
the oaths of gardes and gendarmes yelled furious upon the 
air. Onc, as he rose to the surface, was shot through the 
back ; with a scream that echoed over the sea, he bounded 
out of the water in the ery, fitfal light, then sank never to 
rise again. The other dived, and the storm of balls 
paaleeey above him; ere he had 1 he had torn off 
with such convulsed strength as is born of a supreme 
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despair, the irons still clinging to his wrists. He had no 
weight on him; he was a fearless swimmer; and there, at 
the masthead, burned the signal light, that to him and for 
him meant aid, succor, welcome, liberty, and all the breadth 
and freedom of the world, He kept under water, only rising 
rarely to the surface, and then so cautiously, that in the 
gloom of the stormy, sultry evening he was unseen.* Those 
on the shore had seen both sink when the volley had been 
fired ; they supposed both had been shot down when the 
death-shrick had rung over the sea. 1t was of' little moment; 
both were dead instead of both déporlés, The sea was alive 
Ha awhile with boats, and lanterns, and men groping with 

grappling hooks and fishing-nets for the drowned bodies ; 
Shi le torches flung their ruddy glare over the white foam 
and dark, angry waters, and he who lay under the waves, 
amidst the tumult and the flickering glare above him, 
knew—-with every sound that passed,” with every breuth, 
for which he stole upward to the air in stewlth aud agony 
the bitterness of death. 

Then—as though nature herself lent succor from the 
Wutality of man to man, which outruns all the rave of 
desert birds, all the ferocity of forest leasis—the gathered 
clouds broke with a tempest of rain, driving, drenching, 
beating down the flames of the torcles, and casting dark- 
ness over all the sca, The pursuit ceased, the search wm 
given over ;—the dead bodies of two forcats ! what wore 
they but carrion? At last—at last—he was aloe in the 
sheltering water, and the darkness that to him was more 
Dlessed than ever is the sweetest light of summer moon, 
or gleam of bridal starlight. He rose, and through the 
denseness of the gloom and the ink-black sheet of falling 
tain he saw, beaming starlike, the little azure light. 
Liberty, life, all the lost glories of his strength, all “tho 
robbed vigour of his manhood, swept back with a rush 
through all his frame. Even in that instant of mortal 
danger and of physical misery, once more lie had hope, and 
he had freedom ; they are the angels of men’s lives. 

He swam out to the bright blue star of light—swam 











* Tn case apy resemblance may be trarcd between the escapes of Yaldor 
and of Jean Valjean, T may mame that the above chapter was written heforo 
Tread the te Mineral or knew that there was such an cpisodc in the 
work. —duthor of Strathmore.” 
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with that strength which comes in the supreme hours 
of our lives, making us “rend the cords even as green 
wiihes.” 

A few brief seconds more, and he stood on the yacht 
deck; Lionel Caryll bad saved him. 
ce — (hank God !” 

The words broke from both their lips ap the wild rain- 
storm lashed round them; then, without sign or show of 
life, he fell down at the feet of the English youth, the 
blood gushing from his mouth and nostrils—his senses 
Idind and gone, 

Before the sun rose the yacht far on her way wert 
ward down the Mediterrmcan waters; Vuldor wus free. 

Aap eae strangely docs Circumstance turn avenger in this 
life. 














CHAPTER XXII. 
UNDLR THE WINGS OF THE ANGEL. 


Tr waa auinmn at White Ladies, 

The dying leaves were once more drifting on the wind; 
the suns set in slormy purpled skics and golden pomp of 
tempest light: the sens ran high, and hurled their white 
fonm-cresied waves upon the sands:—it was the fall of 
the year, rich, grand, profonndly mournful, with bere and 
there its summer hours few aud fiecting, passionately 
treasured, carly lust, like the sweet and lingering smiles 
‘on dying lipr, in voiceless and eternal farewell to all that 
they have loved and blessed. 

Jt was autumn, and evening; und Strathmore stood on 
the rose-terrace of White Ladies, while the lingering rays 
of the sun that had set poured a golden lustre over the 
crimsun foliage. the brown rolling woods, and ihe river, 
yellow with the dead leaves of the water-lilies, The fever 
of s deadly inquietnde was on him—the fever of guilt, 
which knows uo rest. He had left bebind, in the rushing 
crowds and peopled streets of the great city, the face which 
had narenel him like a recurrent and inevitable fate; 
‘but she was in his life, she was in his thoughts, she poisoned 
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all his peace. she accnaed him in memory of that past that 
he had sought to crush into oblivion. She had risen out of 
the surge of the vast threngs us she had risen from the 
waree, she had returned into his Jife, she who had cursed 
it. He did not know what he feared, yet he feared every- 
thing—se ! who bad not known what fear was, Even 
idolized life of Lacille had grown torture to him—he dreaded 
lest his unrest should fend its alarm to her, lest in his sleep 
dreaming words should betray him, lest in bis eyes she should 
read the secret he veiled, Never yet was there crime which 
did not eooucr or later know this doom! 

He stood uow looking over the sweep of forest, park, and 
sea that Jay before him in the ruddy fading light. Power, 
honor, beauty of possessions, riches of heritage, the great 
ness which ennobles life, the love which softens and endears 
it—these were ali his, and all were darkened, cankered, 
turned to misery and dread, by the shadow of one dead sin! 
Ml that was fair in his sight was poisoned by the past; oll 
that was sacred to him was imperiled by his guilt; ull that 
was holiest and dearest to him would be' destroyed for ever, 
if one voice arose to whisper the necret his heart held. 

His eyes filled with yearning and with pain dk he gazed 
at the west, where the san had sunk beyond the sea, He 
thought of Erroll. = 

“He ig avenged—be is avenged !” he murmured, where 

the stood in the silence uf the fullmg evening, “ more utterly 
than if 1 had died upon a seaffuld, as other mariderers die!” 

Yes—for the pang of the scaffold is but a moment, and 
Strathmore’s chastisement was lifelong. 

















Like a breath of redemption, like a face of angel bright- 
ness, she whom the dead had bequeathed him looked up- 
ward in his eyes in the last lingering sanlight, ae her hand 
stole into his. 

“Why have you left me? We are alone for a day at the 
least, and when alone you are wholly my own !” 

He shrank from the sweet caressing words: “wholly 
hers!” while the darkness of the past claimed him. draw- 
ing him ever and ever down out of the innocence and light 
of her presence into ita pestilential memories ! 

He pressed her to him with a passionate unrest, a fever- 
ish tenderness, born of 8 terrible and nameless dread. 

PP? 
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“Lacille !—Lucille! I have never given you an hour's 

in—never denied you single wish? I have made you 
happy ? My love is sufficient for you and you want no 
other 7” 

Me apoke as he had spoken when she had wakened from 
her eleep, in vagne, oppressive misery, in restless, irresistible 
Jonging to be told, again and again from her own lips, that 
through her the atonement of his sin waz made, Oh, mad- 
man! who thought that atonement lay in the happiness of 
another life, instend of in the purification from passion, the 
renunciation of evil, of his own ! 

She looked up at him with wistful, wonderiag pain, and 
on her fiwe was the look of an unspeakable love—a love 
beyond her childhood’s faith, beyond her joyous youth: a 
Jove spititnalized, exhaustless, © faithful ‘unto death,” 
mournful even in its intensity, as though the tragedy from 
whence it sprang unconsciously shadowed it, and made it 
Jone the offspring of joy than the angel of consolation. 

“Oh, my lord—~my love 1" she said, softly and passion- 
ately, while the tcirs rose np and stood in the eyes where, 
fo him, there ever scemed to lie the sadness of her father’s 
fate and of her yong mother’s piteous doom, “ Have you 
need to ask me fal? He whom you loved, knows how 
Lucille loves: you. * My life has no thought, no wirh, no 
memory, but what ore yours, for is not my Jile—you ¢” 

Ne pressed her in a close embrace, that she might not* 
see how his eyes filled and his tice paled at the anguish 
and the sweetstess of those tender words :—she loved him, 
and of that very lore would be her death-hlow, if ever from 
her futher’s distant grave the truth should arise and be 
revealed, 

A letter sho had Jain down on the marble gleamed white 
against the dark und crimson leates of the autumn roses ; 
the superscription lay uppermost ; as his glance, mechani- 
ally and without note of it, fell on the writing, he started 
with a shudder that she felt through all her frame as his 
arms were wound about her. 

He loosed her from him, and seized it—all the golden 
and purple glories of the sunset reeled before his sight. 
‘The writing was that of the man who held his secret—of 
the hand that he had thonght to weigh and fasten down, 
paralyzed for ever, beneath the irons of the Toulon galérien. 
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“That letter !—That letter !——” 

‘The words died on hie lips faint and ill-formed ; even 
from her in that moment he could not wholly hide the 
terror that fell on him, passing all coward's fear of death. 

Ske looked upward, with the awiftuess of love to notice 
any shade of pain. 

“Why ? What is it? Nothing that grieves you? It 
came just now. I took it from them, and brought it to you.” 

“Quite right!” In that instant he had recovered’ self- 
command, and his voice wus measured und catm. “It pave 
me pain at the moment, my love, for—for—il is the writing 
of one whom I believed worse than dead. Leave ine alone 
to read it. Soe! there are ir dawns waiting for you. 
Uo, and give them their roses.’ 

She looked at him & moment with wistful uncertainty ; 
his voice was tranquil now, and he smiled on her, yeb she 
cyuld not forget that shudder which she hed felt convalse 
him an she had been gathered in his arm, 

“Qo, my darling,” he said, with a smile—a smile while. 
his hand closed on the letter of the man whom he jad 
thought silenced, as by the silence of the grave! 1 would 
be alone a few inoments.” 

She looked at him again, wistfully still; then went, for 
his wish was her law—went with the gzuwe and swiftness of 
youth, for she bad still a child's pure pleasures, ber bands 
filled with autumn roses, her hair glincing in the sunlight, 
while the young deer trooped to meet her with the delicato 
chimes of their bells. 

And he stood there with the opened letter in his hand, 
and the shapeless terror, which had becu upon him since 
he had first seen the face of Marion Vavusour in the sum- 
mer midnight, became pulpable and fronting him with the 
work of his owa hand ‘The crimson from the west shone 
full upon the page, and the words seemed to reel in a scarlet 
haze before him as he read: 











“Strathmore, I am free, and in England. You may have 
learnt, cre now, that your noble nephew gave me liberty, 
and regained me more than life. I shall await you to-night 
on the shore by the monastery church; you will come as 
s00n as the night has fallen. 

“Vator.” 
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He who had been so deeply wronged, wrote with the 
command of a monarch—he Tho had wronged, stood with 
the letter crashed in his hand, withont sense, sight, move- 
ment; all his life blasted him. 

The blow fell unsoftencd, unprepared; the letters by 
which Lionel Caryil, bound to silence for a while, had at 
last, from the east, sent the tidings of his rescue of the 
condemned, hed not as yet reached him. The words he 
read were like the delirium of a dream; the force which 
had unlocked the prisoner's chains and set him free seemed 
unreal, unnatural, as power that should have burst the 
bonds of death and given resurrection from the grave. 
‘This was all he knew: that he who had the secret of his 
life had risen from a bondage, dark, certain, hopeless as 
the tomb, and held a vengeance vast as his deep wrong! 

As @ panther leaps from the gloom ere ite presence is 
seen or its ge ja traced, so his retribution sprang 
tren him. All was dark round him; unintelligible, un- 

3 tho prison gates had been broken, the living sepul- 
chre been unsealed; his wealth, which had sent his young 
kinaman to wander at will in foreign lands, had been 
turned into the power which had loosed the chainr, and 
roleagod the captivity of the man he hud betrayed and con- 
domned ; the net of his own acts was wound about him; 
the guilt which had seemed wisdom in his sight had been 
forged into the weapon of his own destruction. His! not 
his alone, or he had borne it. It was the life of Lucille 
that his dend sin menaced. For her he had done this 
thing; against her it now rose beyond his strength to 
save, 

‘Whispers the oersfraught bears and bids Oenk™ 


A stunned silence and sranquillity fell on him; suddenly 
and mately as poison kills, ali his life was shattered; and 
all hope destroyed; there is no resistance in an absolute 


despair. 

He held the letter clenched in his right hand, his faco 
wes erey and bloodless a8 a dead man's, his eyes gazed 
with a blank stare out at the rnddy, golden light: the 
world was unreal about him, the sun-ravs glared blood- 
red in his sight; he saw the face of Lucille, bot it seemed 
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far off—gazing at him with love that was anguish, with 
eyes that pierced his soul and saw the blood-stain there, 
with holiness that barred him from her and divorced them 
for evermore, while she floated farther and farther from 
him, borne away by an angel-band. 

Dizziness seized him, he felt his senace failing, his sight 
growing dim; instinctively he grasped the marble column 
near, and strove to keep his consciousness, his calm—she 
mast not know! 

“Not know!” He remembered that when the space of 
that night should be passed the knowledge of all would 
have reached her! He knew that she must die—the life 
that lived but in his own, and the yet unborn life that he 
had given, both perish through his sin ! 

She stood before him, with the autumn roses in her hand, 
and the lingering stray beams of light shining in the deep 
spiritual sweetness of her eyes. 

He shuddered beneath her gaze ;—all that was dearest to 
him grew worse torture than devils frame. A little while 
~—and ahe would know him as he was, » A little while—and 
she would know that his kiss was accursed on her lips, that 
the barrier of an ineffaceable sin sundered them for ever, 
that the love she held the holiest and truest guardianship 
on earth was but a vain atonement fo~ e brutal crime ! 

She came and knelt beside him, she wound her arma 
about him, she songht his lips with her carcases, Waa 
he in snffering, was he in pain? He was silent to her! 
Why? He would keep nothing that grieved him from her, 
even in love? 

And he had to amile on her while his heart was breaking! 
He had to look down into her fair eyes, while he knew that 
towards them atole the doom of his past! Imprisoned from 
her sight throngh all her life, his hidden sin was loosed to 
rend her from him and destroy her at the last. And in the 
failing light her eyes gazed upward with their deep, dream- 
ing love, and her lips, with sinless smile of childhood, 
‘were lifted for bis kiss! 

Oh God !—the throbs of his heart, as they beat against 
hera, must tell her, he thought, the secret they held; on 
the darkness of his face she must behold the darkness of 
his sont. She leaned her cheek upon his hand—the blood 
stain there must scorch her. She laid her beed against 
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his breast—the guilt it veiled must scare her from her 
reating-place. 

The guardian of her youth, the husband of her love, the 
father of her child, the idol of her beautifal and trustful 
ife—and through him she must die! 

His arms closed round her with passionate anguish, his 
lips clung to hers with endless kisses—to him it was ag 
the sata of death—to him it was agonized as an eternal 
farewell. 

Yet he held from her all sign; he spared her while he 
could all knowledge of his torture; he sacrificed his mise 
to her, as he would have sacrificed honor, greatness, li! 
iteelf, and given himself to an eternity of woe, could he 
have bought redemption at his cost for her alone. 

He left her—and she had seen no trace of the agony 
which conld have broken its bonds and flung him at her 
fect with tears of blood at every smile her fond eyes gave 
to hig, at every lingering kiss her lips left on his own. But 
where she could not follow or behold him—out in the 
shadows of the falling night, under the shelter of the 
loaves—thut agony had its way, nature conquered the iron 
force that had chained it down and fordidden it all utterance. 

He stood and gazed at her through the opened casemente; 
he knew that in life they might never meet again. The 
pure light fell around, flowers in a wilderness of blossom 
enclosed her, above her there stretched through the shadows 
the ivory spear and the white wings of a sculptured angel, 
Ithuriel ; and upward to the angel's face she lifted her soft, 
deep, haunting eyes, the eyes where the sadness of the past 
ever lay bencath the emile of childhood. And she must 
perish !—she, the angel of his life, by whom atonement had 
come to him, through whom all holier things had touched 
his heart, He wondered that he lived—that dumb, delirious 
wonder of despair which seizes those who suffer, those to 
whom death tri! not come. 

He eaw nothing but her—the light shed was a halo like 
@ glory on her brow; her eyes, looking outward to the 
night, seemed to look through his soul; and above, where 
the marble Ithuriel leaned, the white wings of the 
enclosed her, and the white spear banned from her, the 
innocent and the sacrificed, his love that was accursed, his 
guilt that had arisen! 
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And out of the gloom of the rained cloisters and the 

anging screens of ivy, there crept a shadow darker than 
any on the night; that shadow looked with him upon tho 
innocence that the white-winged spirit guarded; that 
shadow, unseen by him, followed him as he went down 
towards the sea. 

‘It was the form of Marion Vavasour. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 
“THE BOWS OF THE MIGHTY ARE BROKEN.” 


‘Tue full autumn moon shone on the silent sena, the gray 
shadows of the broken arches, and the stirless boughs droop- 
ing above the scattered ivy-covered graves as Strathmoro 
went through the night; went with his proud head bowed, 
and all the haughty serenity of his bearing broken and 
crushed. For he went to the man he hod wronged. 

Valdor leant against a shaft of the ruined abbey, with 
the light shining on his face ; the ravages of captivity and 
of wretchedness were something worn away, but beauty, 
strength, brilliance, all the glory of manhood were gone, 
and gone for ever ; and Strathmore shuddered ag he looked 

.on him. How coald this man forgive? To have saved 
his life he could have uttered no word, have advanced no 
step ; he paused, and stood silent. All the enormity of his 
sin seemed to arise and stand betwixt them ; al! the vast- 
ness of the mercy he had come to seek seemed to stretch 
out, mocking and lost before him. “Mercy!” What title 
to it had he 7—he who had ever denied it. 

The night was very calm, and its stillncas was unbroken 
as they met ; the one saw the husband of Lucille, the other 
her avenger and destroyer. 

“ Strathmore ! were you traitor to me ?” 

‘The words fell at Inet from the man he had wronged, 
low, almost gentle, but with reproach profound as that 
which alone passed the dying Cesar’s lips to him whom he 
had loved too loyally. 

Strathmore quivered from head to foot ; traitor he had 
‘been, but there was no treachery in his blood. With a lie 
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he conld have disarmed this man; with a lie have denied 
the charge ; there was no proof against him save such as 
his own words should give ; no living soul who could have 
brought this last sin home to him save himeelf. From him 
whom he had wronged, moreover, he came to seek a mercy 
80 vast that the mercy which epares from death is pale to it, 
But his soul, ateeped in so much error,-lost in so much 
crime, still clung, even in its darkness, instinctively, and at 
all cont, to Truth. He bowed his head : 

“You! I betrayed you.” 

“You!” 

That one word was all he uttered, but in it all else was 
spoken ; the reproach, too decp for passion, too generous 
for revenge, of the betrayed who wrote : “It is not an open 
enemy who hath done me this dishonor, for then I could 
have borne it. It was even thou, my companion, my guide, 
and my own familiar friend.” 

“T {"—he lifted his bead, and as the moonlight shone 
‘upon it, his face was filled with a terrible despair, and with 
that which is worso than suffering, and which had never 
before then reached his life—shane. “I betrayed yon—for 
ber sake!” 

Viler than he was in his own sight, he could be in no 
man’s: abhorrent of his sin, the purest could not be, more 
than he was then ; “a traitor!" many crimes had stained, 
bat in his creed, none had dishonored him till this. And 
the haaghty tyrant-nature in him, sickening at its own evil 
and its own shame, laid itself bare to the bone, making no 
Plea, seeking no lie, craving no pardon, asking no palliation, 
eave such, if any there were, as lay in those brief words, 
“for her.” 

A deep sigh broke from the man he had rained ; he had 
been dealt an injury so vast that all the life that lingered 
in him could not suffice to efface or repair it ; he had been 
flang into a living tomb, and been crushed under 8 more 
lingering torture than that which gives death at a blow ; 
hig cause had been lost, his manhood hed been wrecked, 
his strength had been destroyed for ever; yet his deep 
‘Wrong was less before him in that moment than the angnis 
which atraock him like a knife, that the friend whom he had 
honored and trusted, whose bread he had broken, and whose 
hand he had grasped, should have turned traitor to him. 
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“ Better have dealt me death, than have done friendship 
this dishonor !” 

The words were brief and simple; wider rebuke lay in 
them than lies in invective or in curse; and Strathmore 
shuddered as be heard. None knew their truth more 
utterly than he ; none honored honor more sacredly than 
he who had violated it ; none held its laws more just and 
binding than he who had broken through them. 

He bowed his head as one who bows before the lash 
which he merits too deeply to arreat. 

“Say what you will! The vilest words you give will 
never reach the viloness of my guilt, I wronged you more 
brutally, more accursedly than by a death-thrust ; and yet 
I sinned for her !” 

As he spoke the lest words, his head was reared with its 
old proud dignity of bearing, and through the misery apon 
his face there flashed the old, grand, wild, inflexible pas- 
pions entee through life had wrecked his peaco and stained 

‘is soul. 

“T betrayed you to save her from my doom. To spare 
myself a thonsand deaths I would have nevor turtied’a 
traitor to a dog that should have trnsted me% you have 
known me, you know that! It was in A/s trust, I had 
sworn her life should he before mywn; I kept it 90. I 
havo been true to hin! Yon do not loathe me for my 
wrong to you more vilely than T loathe myself; my sin ix 
not blacker and fouler in your cyes than in mine ; and yet-— 
were it to be done again, I would do it, if so only I could 
save her! Crime is more accursed to me than it cver was 
to the holiest life that ever shrank from it. I ricken for 
peace, for reat, for expiation— oh, my God, for gusltless- 
nese !—and yet there is no crime I would not take on me if 
it could spare her. I owe her all—my soul iteelf!” 

The words rang out on the still night, floating far over 
the atarlit sea ; his wild, erring sacrifice, his guilty, grand 
defiance flung down before the man who held so terrible a 
power of vengeance, blent with the heart-sickness of 

spair, the pathos of a vain remorse, the wretchedness of 
an utter impotence, of a love that was powerless to defend 
oF save. 

He who heard stood silent and motionless, his eyes fixed 
on Strathmore’s face, on which the light of the moon fell. 
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Hig own wrong, his own love, the memory of all he had 
endured, the knowledge that he who stood before him was 
the hnsband of Lucille—these were forgotten in that mo- 
ment ; he only saw the and vastness of this man’s 
guilt, the passion and the ir of his remorse. All else 
seemed too poor, too mean, too utterly of self to be remem- 
ered then ; all else seemed to float far away into oblivion 
before the might of this man’s misery, the greatness of his 
hopeless thirst and travail for expiation. 

jtrathmore met his eyes unflinchingly ; criminal he was, 
but coward never, He stood erect, his face white as death 
and drawn as with the deep and haggard lines of age. Ee 
did not plead ; he offered no word more that could have 
scemned to seck extenuation of his sin : not even for her sake 
could he stoop to pray for mercy from the man he had bo- 
trayed. He knew that she must die—for he knew that the 
ghastlincas of his past, touching her, would slay her like the 
breath of the destroying angel. 

“You have your vengeance—take it,” he said, calmly, 
while his voice was changed to a hoarse and hollow utter- 
ance vibrating on the stiliness. “Take it! It is your 
tight. Tho innocent and the unborn will perieh together 
for my guilt. Jt is no more than J merit.” 

Valdor shuddered, ayd the red blood fiushed his face ; 
for the moment he had risen above the weakness and the 
errur of man, and had remembered alone pity such a6 
Heaven itself may yicld. But be was human—he had 
loved; with those words he was dashed back to the 
frailty of humanity and of passion. He saw before him 
the lover, the lord, tho of the life that he had 
orbipped the husband of her youth, the father of her 
child, 


A great struggle shook him, like a storm-wind, He 
turned and paced the long stretch of sward under the 
ruined aislea, his steps falling in heavy, broken measure 
on the silence that was only stirred by the sighing of the 
waves far down beyond the glimmer of the moonlit leaves. 

Tf ever man strove between good and evil, he wrestled 
with his tempters then. But not for the first time did he 
come to the conflict, nor for the first time had he conquered. 
Long ago he had striven to have strength for this hour if 
it came ; and he had strength now. 
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He came and stood before Strathmore in the gray calm 
shadow of the monastic burial-place, beside the ivy-covered, 
lowly grave on which that solitary word was carved, 


Barille, 


“Could you not trust me in so little? Trne, I spoke to 
you in madness ; I refused you mercy in the blind hate of a 
bratal passion ; 1 knew not what I did! But could you 
not have known me well enough to know that, when that 
hour was passed, IJ should regret? Could you believe that, 
in cold blood, I should have been 80 vile as to take from you 
what loved and was loved by you? Could you think that 
your appeal would not disarm me, that your remorse and 
your atonement would have no sanctity in my right? § 
spoke in haste—I erred ; but before the night was passed I 
had repented.” 

“ Repented ! Oh, my God !—and I——” 

The words rang out like a great death-cry over the silent 

, 


seas, 

“And you misjudged me! As you misjudge me- now. 
It is not for me to revenge your guilt—and reyenge it on 
the guiltless! Jt is not for her to suffer because I was 
wronged—such vengeance would £1 for devils! Your 
secret is safo—your remorse is sacred with me. Lucille 
shall never learn that you were her father’s destroyer ; 
she shall never know that she was Erroll’s child. I came 
to gay this to you-this only. Friendship is ended for 
ever between us; but there may be still, at the least-—for- 
giveness,” 

And in hig eyes, as he spoke, there was a divino light, 
and in his yoice a divine pity ; noiselessly, swiftly, as though 

it aside all answer, and to spare him whom he had 
loned from his own gaze, he turned and went through 
the soft shadows of the leaves, through the twilight of the 
ruined. aisle, throngh the stillness of the night, away down. 
to where the sea lay. And the man whom crime had not 
made & coward, to whom remorse bad not tanght mercy, in 
whom misery had not availed to bring humility and pity, 
who had trusted to the strength of his own hand, and the 
mailed might of his own will, and had been his own god, his 
own judge, his own law, trembled, like a great tree stricken 
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at its roote as he heard the words which spared him, the 
words of that mercy which be bad ever denied ; and he fell 
down on the dank sward, stricken there, motionlesa, pros 
trate, voiceless, as in the yoars that were gone he had fallen 
by the wide of the dead whom he had slain. Never had 
Dis sin looked so great to him as in that hour in which 
its vengeance waa withheld from him ; never had his soul 
been #0 near to its redemption as now when its vileness 
looked darkest in his sight, and was laid bare in the light of 
= nnd deliverance til] he beheld it as it was beheld 


Ont of the shadow of the arches stole the darker shadow 
that had followed him. With the glide of a snake she swept 
throngh swathes of light and breadths of gloom, throagh 
tangled grasses Leavy with rain, and wide, endlesa stretches 
of park land, broken up in hill and dale, with forest-trees 
and deep decr-poola, As the gnake steals its rapid way, so 
she stole on hers, swift as a stay’s flight, passing, as though 
borne on the wind, through the twilight of the still and 
silvery night. “ 

She had his secret-—she had her vengeance. And ever as 
sho went, with her amber hair loosening in the breeze sweep- 
ing from the sea, and something of her lost dead beauty lent 
to her face in that meenlit gleam, as her eyes flashed once 
more with the evil triumph, the victorious and cruel lust of 
the years that were now gone, Marion Vavasour murmured 
ever, till the woods were borne in strange wild rhythm 
on the woodland silence far away, to join the ceaseless 
Jalling of the waves : 

** Such merey as you gaye, I give to you—no more !” 

Lucille watched for him, 

The night was hushed and very soft, with the light ofthe 
stars falling over the vast depths of woodland, stretching 
downward to the sea ; and as she gazed upon it, while the 
sweet wild wind: played among her hair, and the fragrance 
of dew-Isden flowers rose upward from the grass below, her 
eyes filled with tears—the tears of a joy beyond words, that 
trembled even at its own intensity. She was so happy !— 
she who shared his life as no other had ever ahared it, 
The murmur of the sea, the low, glad belling of the deer, 
the odor of every blossom that was borne on the wings of 
the wind, the silver light on every leaf thet quivered in the 
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Taoonbeams, these were all poems to her—aweet voices that 
chimed in with the rejoicing of her life. And where she 
leaned, with the dreaming lustre in ber childlike eyes, and 
the star-rays circling her fair bowed head, her lips moved 
in prayer, pure as the prayer of infancy and as unquestion- 
ing in faith. Prayer for all things that suffered ; for all 
that needed pity; for all who were weary and travel-laden, 
and had sinned against the holiness of love ; for all the 
homeless and the desolate, who bore the burden of the day, 
and knew the shadow of that mervileas calamity whose 
knowledge had never touched her; prayer of that divine 
compassion which rises from the fulness and the gratitude 
of joy, and from the glory of its own hushed gladness 
remenibers and looks back on those who suffer, and pleads 
for them, even as angels plead. 

The night itself seemed to grow holier about her, the 
silence to pause in purer and gentler vigil around the sanc- 
tity of those early years, und Ciod’s own presence to encircle 
ood to shield the life which knew him without fear as Love 
alone. : 

And towards her, through the darkness, with the noise- 
less swiftness of the wind, stole the shadow of the 
destroyer. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 
Kal dges hpirra spedjpara jpev. 


He lay stretched on the dank earth withont movement, 
eave for the shudder that now and again ran through his 
frame. His guilt had been abhorred and abjured from the 
first, hour of its crime, bat his pride had remained with him 
unchastened, unbent, untaught to work its doom, by its 
ecornful and blasphemous deification of will and of power, 
Now this, too, was stricken from his hands—his own weak- 
ness had come home to him, he had been atrengthless before 
the recoil of his sin, he had recognized the supreme wisdom 
of the trnth, without which all lives are at best, but of warped 
beanty and of splendid error—the trath which lies in obey- 
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ing the law which is just, and letting result lie with deity, 
and with the fatare. 

He had been spared! The warmth, the redemption, the 
divinity of thet mercy which he had ever denied, had touched 
him as the light of morning touches the gloom, till all that 
in dark and impure is bathed in its glory. Mercy, likeness 
and attribute of God, which"when it comes to earth makes 
man godlike, he had thrust ever from him ; he had veiled 
his face and closed his heart to it ; remorse had never taught 
him pardon ; striving for atonement, he had never taken its 
first step—forgiveness, All its softness, al! its holiness, all 
its serene and sanctified humanity, had been dead to him, 
rejected, scorned, deatroyed—-and now mercy had risen and 
saved him, and in its light he saw the vastness and the 
darkness of his own guilt. 

All his past life lived once more for him throagh those 
Jong and solitary hours ; as men drowning in the great waste 
of the sea remember every face, every link, in the years that 
are ended for ever, so he saw all the forgotten things of his 

oath and of his manhood. He seemed to look back on his 
fife as from the depths of a grave, and to behold it—prond, 
powerful, generous, honored amongst men ; but stained with 
sin, wrecked by parsion, riven at the core by the curse of 
one crime, and nc. reaching expiation because never 
bending to humiliation. For he had never forgiven !—he 
had never learned that gin in his own life commanded from 
him pardon to sin for even seventy times seven; he had 
never recognized that crime in his own soul forbade to him 
for ever the right of judgment, nnd enjoined on him to 
his grave the duty of an exhoustless mercy, unswerving, un- 
weakened, whatever temptation might assail. He had never 
forgiven !—there, worse than in the first-born crime which 
had sprung from the blindness of his passions, lay the depth 
of his sin, the vainness of his atonement. 

The night was very still. 

‘There was no breath among the falling leaves, no move- 
ment except the ceaseless ebbing of the sea below. In the 
serene skies countless stars shone without a floating cloud to 
veil them, and the long ivy coils over the lonely graves lay 
dark and etirless in the moonlight. There was not a sound 
borne on the air, not a shudder that stole through the 
autumnal forests; the silent hours swept on unmeasured 
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and unbroken—for the night did not whisper the secreta it 
shrouded, the cold stars had no pity and uttered no wam- 
ing, the world reeled on, and the innocent were unguarded, 
and the face of God was unaeen. 

Slowly and dully through the hush of the night there 
swung ‘he midnight chimes of the abbey, iron strokes that 
dealt out the merciless passage of time, shadowy bells that 
echoed mournfully over the waters, wild beating cadences, 
now lost, now heard, dimly flung out in waves of soutd upon 
the silence. Their melody beat upon his ear, and throb! 
through his brain with a strange, jarting echo, unreal and 
yet familiar ; he rose slowly to his foct, and lifted his faco 
to the coolness of the night. Beneath, atretched the silvered 
lustre of the seas, where life and death had wrestled for 
him ; around him was the deep and solemn tranquillity, 
when all things are at rest; above, the cold, dark, star- 
lighted skies that reached onward and upward to the in- 
finite. Mercy !—the whole night seemed to throb with that 
one word: the aca in its depths murmured it to him by 
whom it had been denied ; the weasy bells as they ewung 
through the stillness bore it upon the wind. Mercy !—ho 
had no right to it, no title to it; what his life had refused, 
his life could not claim. Merey! Above, in the dark 
Justre of the skies, tho light of heayex seemed shining with 
the glory that is Forgiveness ; and below, in the black and 
endless waste of the ocean, lay the abyss into which his 
Tisen sin scemed to force the life that had been without 
compassion, 

e stretched his arms out to tho dark and fathomless 
galt that hed been his righteous doom, and upward to that 
ivine and cloudless light which never till now had shone 
for him, which now seemed dying from his sight ero he 
could reach it, or implore it to stay with him yet—yet to 
redeem him! That noiseless prayer wont up to God in 
the silence of the night—who shall say that it was lost ? 

He turned from the solitary shore, and took his back- 
ward way through the shadows of the old monastic burial- 
place, where the sepulchres were made above the sounding 
of bass! fea, = ‘were anes oct he Bett of 
early dawn, breaking on world, might shine first 1 
then-—the dead. e ee 

He reeled back, strack as with his death-thrust. 


ea 
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Between him and the white Instre of the stars, standing 
ont from the darkness of the ivied gloom, like s wraith 
from the tomb, rose the form of Marion Vavasour. 

‘With her amber hair floating on the winds, with a wild, 
accursed beanty come back to her from thst hour from her 
past, with the light of » merciless triumph, and the shadow 
of & deathless grace strangely blent with the soiled, torn 
garments of an outcast, the lost misery of one in 
whom shame had perished for ever, she rose in his path—- 
now, aa before, claiming him hers by right of that com- 
Ranionship in gnilt, .by title of their mutual Qond of sin, 

ptreas, traitreas, asaarsinatreas, she returned to hin 
after the long flight of years, holding him yet her own 
the close tie of died-ont jions and of buried sins; an 
behind the ruthless cruelty of the destroyer there looked 
the grand and austere justice of the Avenging Angel. For 
her the sin had been sinned ; by her came its retribution. 

There, between the light and him, she rose, hovering, 
as it seemed, upon the watery mists, the shining brilliance 
of the night—and hv gazcd at her, filled with the speech- 
leas horror that had come on him when he had seen her 
face rise out of the depths of the sva in the white storm- 


me, 

A mocking mirth nag down the stillness of the night, 
vibrating through the chimes of midnight bells, echoing 
above the sounding of the seas: 

“ At last, Strathmore !—at last !” 

“ At leat!” 

‘The words broke from his lips in an unconscious echo, 
while the groat dews gathered on his forehead, and in his 
eyes came the agony of the stag hunted to bay and caught 
within the toils. The supreme hour of his life, the 
supreme retribation of his sin had come. A shiver ran 
through his frame. He had loved her! So well, so well! 
ag never man loved woman, and even now the mneic that 
still lingered in her yoice thrilled through him with its 
ney: It was the echo of hie past; the echo of his 


Had that love ever wholly died, though hate had trodden 
it ont and been greater than its greatest. Love is ita own 


avenger. 
«Rt inst 1" She seemed to float etill before him on the 
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shadowy luminance of the starry night, her hair fi out 
upon winds, her wreck of broken and dishonored love- 
liness 8 spectre tisen from the buried yeare. ‘My fover, 
who lived but in my life, who saw no sun bat in my eyes, 
who held crime sweet if I but bade it! did you think we 
were parted for ever ? did you dream that the years could 
long sunder us? did you not know I should soon or late 
claim you my own? ‘Yon are mine—you are mine! To- 
night [ take back my empire!” 

lute, blind, paral he stood and gazed at her, the 
sickness of horror on him ; on the silvery mists of the 
ttight the words lingered softly, mockingly, wildly; a 
strange triumph blent with the rich and thrilling melody 
of yoice. Ghastlier than any curse of vengeance, more 
horrible than any death-stroke dealt: him, were those words 
that spoke to him in the love-tones of old !—were those 
words which across the great gulf of crime and hatred 
floated to him and smote him with his past ! 

Her laugh rang down again, breaking the murmur of 
the seas. Peis 

“What! no word when I claim back my sovereignty ? 
No vow, no kiss? You! my lost lover—who adored the 
very roses that my lips had pressed, who let honor drift 
away, a jeered and useless thing, tlie at my feet, to rest 
in my bosom, to gaze in my cyes ; who wooed and courted 
guilt, as others glory, when my hand pointed, and mm 
voice whispered it ? at! no caress, no oath, no grati- 
tade, when by our love I claim you, and own you, alone, 
to-night ? hat! the roses are dead, is the love dead 
too’ The murdered are buried, is the love buried too?” 

“ In mercy—in pity—be silent !” 

The words broke in a hoarse, inarticulate cry from his 
throat : he thought her senses gone, and in the chastened 
passions, te broken pride, the poignant remorse, and self- 
aberement of that hour, he knew himself too deeply guilty 
to have title to lift himself above her, or wreak his wron, 
on his destroyer. The evil had gone from his goul, the 
bratal hatred from his life ; in hig own sight his crime was 
now #0 great that it lowered hers, and withheld her from 
his é. The relentless and iron hate with which 
it had pursued her had died when the light of mercy had 
shone on his heart, and the sppeal to Heaven been on his 

eqa 
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lips: if she had tempted, be bad avenged; if she had 
murdered with her lie, he had slaughtered with his hand. 
‘What was he that he had title to condemn this woman, 
‘vast aa were his life-long wrongs, wide as were her ac- 
enrsed crimes? She drew nearer to him, leaning on the 
flickering brilliance of the night like a spirit borne 

the air ; and as her eyes gazed closer into his, as her hair 
floated in the light, as nearer and nearer came that soiled, 
broken, ruined wreck of all that she bad been, she saw 
him shudder and reel back, and close his eyes to ebut out 
that mockery and resurrection of the past. 

“Silent ?—silent ?” she echoed. “Why, the days were 
when the world had no music for you but my voice !— 
when but to hear me murmur those fool's words, ‘I love 
you!’ honor, duty, brotherhood, men’a laws and God's 
commands, were all thought worthless! ‘Eternal love, 
eternal love!’ that was what you vowed me; though the 
earth should be shattered, and tbe heavens shonld flame 
like o scroll, we were to love fur ever! Heaven itself was 
not to sever us/ At! and tho love lasted but the life of 
the rose !” 

“Oh God, cease 1” 

Her words as they lingered down the air with all the 
unforgotten melody &5 uld, mocking, terrible, yet with a 
strange and bitter sadness sighing’ through "them — the 
lament of youth, the weariness of despair—pierced him 
to the soul, till the pent suffering of years broke out and 

iteelf before the woman by whom his youth had 
destroyed, his life been wrecked, 

“Love?—love? Dare you it to me? Ay, I 
loved you, Heaven help me! loved you, better than 
life, or guiltlesancss, or brotherhood, or God ; angel, devil, 
temptress, traitrese, that you were! Yon had my life, my 
my heart, my honor, my soul, ail that was mine on earth and 
in eternity. What were they to you? ‘Toys that you 
Riayed with, and hurled beck into rain and guilt ; slaves 

you dragged at your feet for the whole world to langh 
at, then steeped in bi and hounded on to murder !” 

A tearless sob canght his breath, and broke heavily on 
the silence of the night, then the loosened rush of words 
swept on again, all the silent agony, all the crashed-ont 
anisery of so many yeara breaking their prieon before the 
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woman who had known his madness, made hia crime, and 
suffered from his vengeance. 

“Ig there measurement for your sin to me? Guilty I 
was, but not to yon; shame was glorious for you, death 
welcome for you, crime and dishonor sweet for you! I 
gave you all the glory of my manhood, I gave you ali the 
peace of my whole lik, I gave you moro—a devil's gift, 
given because I loved you—his blood !—sacrificed, guiltless 
—his blood, that is on me and mine forever! Your crime 
is without end to me; to my dying hour the guilt you 
scourged me to, is on me ; it poisons every innocent thing, 
it curses every hope of peace ; every year the rosea bloom, 
I think of you ; every summer sun that sets, I see hia 
death agony, I hear his dying words,—I know I slaugh- 
tered him as wild beasts kill what they hate! Oh God! 
the vileness of your sin was never equalled upon carth— 
sare—save—by the vileness of my own !” 

Her eyes fastened on him with o strange look that 
seemed to burn through the misty brilliance round them, 
wildly mournful, cruclly triumphanta to-night, for one 
brief hour at least, she took back hor empire, she ruled 
him, she tortured him, she shook his passions, as the 
eycloon shakes the cedars; she alone was remembered 
by him. His proud ond ice-cold lyfe still was riven to ite 
centre by her; in all its mailed and kingly power, within 
it had ever lived the agony of a cheated love, the torture 
ofa deathless remorse ; he had never forgotten the idol- 
atry of his Joulh, he had never ceased to suffer! And 
the vain and cvil triamph of her nature flashed ont with 
Pitiless exultation ; even while her eyea dwelt on him with 
the thirsty pain which in her, too, wearied for the past ; 
which in her too, yearned towards all that was lost for ever ! 

“Vile as it was,” she said, slowly, “you revenged it aa 
brutally ! ce you drove me ont to what was worse than 
death, once you loosed me to death itself, and the storm 
and the waves knew more than you!” 

“Sach mercy as yon gave, 1 gave to you!” the words 
thet he had spoken in the past, broke unconsciously once 
more from his lips, hoarse with anguish, terrible in misery, 
pleading not with her, but with the condemnation of hia 
conscience, the accasation of the past. “I pursued yon, 
I destroyed you, 1 bunted you down to ruin, as you 
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hhonted me to crime. I bade you die the death that you 
had dealt to him, I had no pity !—J—who should have 
seen my brotherhood in the foulest criminals that taint the 
earth, sho should have known that I had forfeited for ever 
my right to jadgment! But it was not my wrongs that E 
revenged, it was not the curre on my life that 1 remembered 
when 1 smote you—it was his! uiltless, you slew him ! 
Loyal, and just, and stainless, your lie hurled him to his 
grave! That was your crime—for that my vengeance. 
Answer me now, before God, you who made me his mur- 
derer, you who slew him without pity in his glory and his 
youth—answer me, was the vengeance greater than tle 
crime ¢” 

Where she stood before him, she to whom crime had 
been triumph and vengeance. who had been without 
pity and without remorse, shrank and quivered for one 
moment as though struck to the heart; then she mised 
herself alowly in the sturlight, with something of the 
old grand gruce and sovereign gerture of her part, while 
sor ces in her yee there was no evil, for once on her lips 
no lie, 

“Greater ?—No! But it was not yowr hand which 
should have dealt it, Strathmore.” 

Tle bowed his heac'here he stood in the bright mist 
shining from the sen: 

“1 know it~-nows Your sin was mine and mine was 
yours. Jhad no right to strike you—Z/—who was guiltier 
yet than you.” 

He hed drunk the bitterest drop in the cup of his retri- 
bution ; he had vanquished the darkest passion of his 
natare ; he had taken submirsively as his due the cruellest, 
stripe of his scourge. now, when to the woman who had 
been his betrayer he spoke in peace, and taking her sin as 
his own, laid down his rights of vengeance. 

She was silent, in her eyes passionate hate and wild 
regret, love that seemed to live again, victory strange and 
nameless, passions dead. and conecience wakened, seemed 
to gleam, all mingled and in conflict, and burn through the 
floating shadows of the night ; while on the stillnees there 
only broke the sighing of the midnight seas, the echo of 
the midnight bells. She leaned nearer yet towards him, her 
hair driving backward in the wind, the ravages of time and 
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shame fallen from her in the softened shade ;—and with 
that gesture both remembered how ehe had once pressed his 
hand against her bosom and bidden him go sin for her, 
when with tiger-thirst she panted for blood, for life! 

“Strathmore ! I wronged yon once ; I came to-night to 
wrong you more. I murdered once ; I came to-night to 
slaughter yet again! Years ago, in my extremity, you said 
such mercy as I gave, you gave to me. Such merey | came 
to-night to give to you- -no more !” 

She saw him stagger again, she heard one conynleed ond 
tearless sob break ugain upon the stillness, she saw in his 
oyex gather the wild and bunted misery that she had known 
—and in that moment the vile and cruel nature inborn in 
the traitress revived und ruled. He suffered !~he suffered ! 
Sho had her triumph ! she had her foot upon the haughty, 
humbled ueck ; she had her hand upon the proud, mailed 
heart, to wring it as Ale would, Through all the course of 
bitter, batlicd years, she had waited for that hour—and it 
‘was hers, 

Her laugh, jecring, victurions,accuvecd, xo ghastly in its 
melody, rang on the air, 

“Ay; the love lived but the life of a roro—you have 
replaced it. Why leave what you cherish ? We can strike 
you through her! While she sleepin her innocence, and 
dreams of your kisses, the whisper can steal to her that will 
for ever, and tell her the life that her husband 

























seare sloe 
destroyed.” 

A cry from him broke her words—a cry so terrible, 6o 
heart-broken, that as it echoed down the Jonely shore and far 
across the waves, those sleeping out ab sea heard it, and 
woke, and shuddered, thinking it the death-wail of some 
drowning man sinking, beyond help, in the solitude of the 
ocean. It silenced even her. 

This had been her coveted lust; this had been the 
moment fur which she had watched, and waited, and pur- 
sued, and endured the weary course of loathsome years, 
He suffered! where she hovered, shadow-like, before his 
aching sight, her eycs seemed to pierce through into his 
life, her laugh to echo with a devil's joy. His eccret in her 
hands !—his darling’s peace laid at her mercy !—than whom 
the panther were gentler to move, the vulture were more 
pitifal to spare! His lips parted, but formed no sound, the 
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at dewn stood like the sweat of death upon his brow. his 
Finbe trembled, hia eyes were fastened on her with a dumb 
agonized appeal. If before that hour retribution had never 
overtaken him, in it retribution would have fallen on him 
vast an his dead crime. 

“Your lips were mine!” she cried, laughing still in that 
mocking mirth ; “their kisses mast poison bers. Your 
hand slew him! its touch must pollute hers. Oh, lover, 
who lived but in my smile! did you not know the dead 
passion would rise op and curse the new # Qh, lord of iron 
will! did you dream that you were stronger than fate, and 
vengeance, and a woman’s hate, and think you coule 
strangle your secret, and shelter your darling for ever ¢ 
tt! while the earth held your crime, and I still had 
while the red grasses had once drank bis blood, and. 
J lived to tell her the hidden sin of her husband ¢ Strath- 
Mare, Strathmore | was /hat your wisdom, (had your strength? 
Oh, fool, who thought yourself as deity! “Oh, madman, 
who hoped that the past could ever he silenced 

‘The words vibrated: thresgh the air, ringing high in erncl 
ny, throbbing on the stillness with their bitter irony, 
piercing him with iron thrust ; and his agony Droke ont im 
n single prayer, not to her. never to her, but to the Eternity 
that shone above and razed upon bim throngh the calm 
eyes of the stars. 5 

“Lucille! Lucille! Ob, God of the gniltless, save her!" 

The prayer rang through the silence as though pleading at 
the very throne of heaven, borne there hy ail the voices of 
the night; before its anguish her laugh died, the triumph 
faded from her eyes, a bitter sigh ran through her, 

“God of the guiltless !—he is not our God!” 

In the words there were the wild regret, the prssionate 
derision, of a life dimly waking to remorse, and struggling 
under the heavy, stifling burden of unrepented sins and of 
inexpiable crimes, 

« But he is hers /” é 

The answer was still a prayer, broken, hopeless. pleading ; 
not to his torturer, not to his destroyer, but to those eerene 
and lustrous worlds in which were spoken the majesty 
and the picty of the Infinite. Could they look on and 
see the sinless perish! Would the God she worshipped 
in her childlike trust, with every sun that rose and every 
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night thet fell, desert her now? The night swam round 
him, the noise of the waves surged in his brain, his lips 
were white and cloven, his eyes saw nothing but the face of 
his destroyer, and the divine Instre of the heavens shining 
far away. 

There was no thought of violence, no instinct to crime in 
him now, sin lad lost ita hold npon his soul, for belief in 
immortality had risen there: there was nothing but a 
stunned, dull despair, in which he saw his own guilt recoil 
upon the innocent, and was powerless to shield or save her. 

Marion Vavasonr stool and yazed on him, and in her ever 
there gleamed that strange and nameless blending of hate 
and love, of triumph and el, of mock ictory and of 
thirsty pain, which had come there before ; if ever in her 
fife ahe had loved, she had Joved him, and she thought of 
the glory of her womanhood, the splendour of her power, 
when his life had beer hers, and her loveliness bad bernd 
him in its golden chains ; she thought of the great, passion 
that he had poured out at her feet, and that she had broken, 
cheated, rnined, and driven to its sauilt.~ 

She leaned nearer to him once more, with a relic of the 
prond and sovereign grave returned to the dark, dishonoured 
wretvhedness of the Outcast. : 

“The God of the guiltless! We now no God, you aud 
JL! We know that if there be a God, he sends his sunlight, 
on the criminal, and lets the sinless perikh! Yor have 
lived in honor, and riches, and power, and men’s esteem, 
and I in beggary, and misery, and shame! What justice 
is there Mere? Our sin was matnal! Since J am a wan- 
derer and an outcast, so should you be; since I am home- 
less, and dishonored, and accursed, so should you Ie. Qur 
guilt was equal, why not our punishments? If I deal you 
back your cruelty and your vengeance to-night; if J tell you 
such mercy as you gave I give to you; if I smite you with 
your dead crime, what is it more than justice?” 

His head sank; he knew it was no more, And a great 
darkness covered his sight, hiding the radiance of the stars ; 
his life was held in the iron bonds of a pitiless retribution, 
and in his misery the voice of the woman who had been his 
temptress, came to him like the voice of vengeance, pitiless 
but just. 

“No more!” she echoed, slowly. “No more—to you! 
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Listen, Strathmore! Since the hour that we parted I have 
had bnt one aim, one toil, one thirst, one hope—to destroy 
you pitileasly as you destroyed me. To see you snffer, to 
bee you fall, to wring your heart, to kill your pride, to make 
every breath a pang to you, to have you ot my mercy and 
deny it you, to torture, shame, dishonor, scourge you, curse 
you. I have only lived for that!” 

The words had risen, hissing through the night like a 
snake's hiss, all the intensity of hate that she had cherished 
vibrating through them, aud showing him the black and 
fathomless abyss on which he stood—one gesture of her 
hand, and he inust fall, dragging downward the soilless life 
he loved, to perivh in his guilt! 

No word escaped hin, no movement, his blood was ico, 
his breath cranlied; all of life that was in him gazed out. 
from the agony of his eyes;—it was the petrifuction of 
despair, 

‘et—oven now—-cven for the innocent—he would not 
lead to her, She might destroy—she could not abase 
him. She saw it—and-gut of the poignant virulence of 
her hate, a kindred grandeur, a wild reverence, flashed from 
the proud, pititess sou) of Marion Vavasour for this man, who 

even in crime, even in torture, never wholly lost his greatness, 

“T came to destrog,you! Why not? Why not? The 
liger docs not spare its fangs, nor the vulture its fary 5 
while neither hate what they pursue as I have hated!” she 
said slowly, while her voice sank lower and thrilled its rich 
music through the night. “I have your secret, Strathmore! 
I can slay what you love to-night. I can whisper to her 
what her husband is; and the day when it breaks will find 
her dead. Oh, heaven! I have longed for it! I have only 
lived for that—to strike her in your arms, to rend her ont 
of your honor and shelter, to crush her down where your 
love cannot shield her or reach her, to take her youth, her 
loveliness, her innocence, and make them vile as my life, to 
have no pity on her, and torture you through her, till in all 
rr yeara you should have learnt no misery such as that 
love should bring you! I hated her—I cursed her! ”. 

He stayed her with a gesture, grand in its command, 
supreme in ita agony: 

* Peace! Slay her if you must with my guilt, but never 
dare to curse her—you !—her father’a murderess!” 
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Her eyes dwelt on him with a nameless pain, a softened 
light, in which their evil and their thirst were quenched; 
she flung her arms up toward the skies, and raised her 
shameless and dishonored brow to the pure lustre of the 
autumnal skies. 

“Oh God! to-night I too remembered thaf? I had your 
secret; I panted to destroy her; the wind was nut swifter 
than I as 1 went to my vengeance ig 

Again over the seas rang the hoarse, ghastly cry of a man 
in his agony—it was pres! thon—her vengeance !—God had 
Jooked on nud scen the guiltless perish | 
It was so sweet—so sweet, that death blow to strike 
both!” and her voice rove higher, piercing through the air, 
while still she raised her face upward—npward—to the 
light of the stars, ‘She was alone—yonr love, your 
strength, your power, could do nothing to rlucld her (hen! 
The night gave her to me, there where she leaned in_ its 
starlight, watching for you! There was no arm to shield 
her-—no eye to behold us. She was mine! mine to crush 
with my hand like a bird or a foweo—mine to kill with 
more torture still by your crime, und 1 could have stamped 
her life out as we tread out an insect’s—and YT longed for 
it, hungered for it, pined for it! And pot there a God? 
Does he keep even ts from the last dyjehs of hell? Where 1 
crouched in the darkness, 1 heard” her pray, pray for all 
things that suffered, for all that were in sin und woe; in her 
joy, in her youth, she prayed for us—the guilty and the 
cursed! ‘The light was on her—and J saw in her father’s 
eyes, her father’s smile. 1 remembered] how J had murdered 
bim! I could not slay her then—not ‘hen—even though 
you loved her! { could not touch her—look on her— 
breathe near her. Her prayer stood between us, her 
father’s memory held her from me, the dead himself smote 
my vengeance from my hands. 1 spared her! J—the 
world must end to-night!” 

Her langh rang on the air in mockery of herself—then 
into her burning, weary eyes tears rushed for the first time 
sings years of shame; she quivered from head to foot, and 
stood there, in the starlight, trembling and afraid, In fear 
of him?’ No; in fear of that long and shameless evil which 
was called her Life. 

He heard her—and on his face there shone a sudden 
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light, pure, cloudless, glorified, like that of the planets 
above. In torture she had not abased him, in agony she 
had not humbled him, in vengeance she had not laid him 
suppliunt; but now—in that hour of release, when into 
the darkness of his life the ransom of an unhoped mercy 
came—ahe had her victory. She saw him bow down be- 
fore her, broken, blinded, yoicciess, senseless, his haughty 
power smitten us a granite shaft ix amitten by the light- 
ning, his proud life pierced and shaken to the core, his 
woul laid bare and without shicld, in the moment of his 
deliverance. 

By her had come his guilt—by her also came his retri- 
bation and his redemption. 

The skies reeled round him in whirling circles of starry 
light ; the silence of the night seemed filled with murmuring 
hoata of angel voices; the dead past seemed to tall from 
him for ever, and be pwept away int those still and lustrous 
seas that echocd at hik fect; and on the air, horne up on 
tho winds and on the waves, he heard the dying words of 
the man whom he Fad fered and slain; "I furgive! Oh 
God, J forgive! "us though by that forgiveness pleading 
there for Uie pardon of the guilty, for the vafety of the sin- 
less, Ae had forgiven ; who should avenge? 

Tn the silence whe they stood together, Strathmore 
lifted his head and lobked on her, the vulture that had , 
spared, the panther that had known some pang of pity at 
the last; and in her he saw, incarnated, his own merciless 
and brutal sin—saw it, accursed and loathsome as it was, 
denying the pardon which it lived lo need, usurping the 
power and the judgment of deity to sate throngh them the 
vilest passions of mortality. 

His limbs shook, his lips quivered, his forchead was wet 
with the dews of a great anguish, but on his face shone that 
light which unce before had come there when he had stood 
on the wreck of the sinking ship with death upon him, and 
the mad waves leaping round ; and in his eyes as they dwelt 
on her there was a profound anguish, gentle, fathomless, 
merciful, in the consciousness of his own guilt, giving for- 
givoness to her at last, by whom his sin had come, by whom. 
his years had been accursed. 

It was the supreme expiation of his life. 

He stretched his hands towards her where she stood, 
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and his voice vibrated with an infinite pardon through the 
night: 

“The mercy yon remembered to her, be remembered to 
you at the last, by her God? We both murdered him with 
brutal guilt—we have both striven Lo atone to him throagh 
the innocent. Let us part in peace to-night—let gin be 
dead in both onr lives for ever.” 

She looked at him one moment, in one long, last mute 
farewell—then she bowed her head m silent acceptation of 
his words of peace, of his renunciution of the power of guilt ; 
and like a shadow on the air, a spirit on the wind, Marion 
‘Vurasonr swept from him throngh the autumn niht, and 
through the white and wreathing mists that floated from the 
sea, and faded from his tife for evermore. 

And once again, like a man bruised and stunned by a 
mortal blow, he sank down among the coiling ivy and the 
sea-splashed stones, his arms onistretched, his limbs shaken 
by a voiccless agony, alone in the silence of the night. For 
he bad Ioved her; he had sinned for ker, and all the irre- 
vocable criine of those dead year. was. but the darker and 
more deeply cursed in hix own sight, becruse the pity of God 
had touched his life with a divine, exbaustleas, unutterable 
merey, and had spared him the just harvest of his work 
when his guilt rose to destroy the inwcent, and the strength 

+of his own hand was stricken powerless, 





CHAPTER LXXVI. 
“2 POI USCIMSO A REVERDER’ LE STELLE.” 


In the still night Lucille lay sleeping, as the young 
flower sleepé, unconscious of the brutal hand that has been 
stretched to break and to despoil it, and that has passed 
over it without harm because its loveliness brought back a 
pang of memory, an echo of lost youth. Through the lofty 
casement left open to the night, there shone the tranquil 
and star-stndded skies, there came the far melodious 
murmur of the seas ; and straying through dark traceries of 
foliage and the deep hues of painted panes, the light fell on 
her where she slept, and shed its halo round her. 
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Her hair swept backward in its golden masses, a dreaming 
smile was on her lips, a soft flush on her hrow, on which 
the chastened brilliance of the moonlight fell, and in her 
slecp she murmured as though her dreams were angels’ 
whispers : 

* God in Lore !" 

They were the last words of her evening prayer; the 
words that had stricken strengthless the hand which had 
heen lifted to destroy her. 

He heard them as, from his agony on the lonely shore, he 
came into her presence as to some divine and sacred thing, 
and stoul to look on her in the repose of innocence atid 
childhuod, unconscions of the ghastly peril that had drawn. 
near her in the silence and the solitude of the defenceless 
night, to strike her with his sin, and sacrifice her for his 
guilt—drawn so near ! so near! He shuddered and sickened 
at ita memory, gazing on her with bursting heart and yearn- 
ing cyer, listening for every soft pulse of her young life, 
watching for every noiseless breath that passed her lips, for 

nuile that dre: min, lent its light to aleep, as though 
she had been given back to bim from the hideousness of 
death by storm, hy flame, by poisoned steel, or by plague- 
tainted air, His dead sin had risen, and had crept to ber 
to slay her with his payt. And he had thonght to bury sin 
and bid it keep ita peace, and have no resurrection! Oh,, 
fool! oh, fool ! A 

# God is Love 1” 

Yes! God was Love, sinee he had saved her. He heard 
the words murmured in her happy rest, where she dreamed 
of angel voices and of lands beyond the sun ; and the smile 
ba her lips, where she lay in the serene and silvered glory 
of the heavens, Itlled to slumber by the gentle echoes of the 
distant seus, smiled on him with pardon from the dead, with 
mercy for the past, with sinless promise for the future, with 
light from Him by whom no prayer remaing unheard and 
no remorse denied. 

Burning tears rose into his aching eyes, deep sobs shook 
his frame—it was the agony of gratitude, the delirium of 
release ; and as he threw himeclf down beside her bed, his 
arms cast over her in her sleep, his head bowed upon the 
loose trail of her bright hair, Strathmore laid down for 
ever the sins and the passions of his past, and gave, a8 to 
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the hand of God, his dedication to a life that should know 
no law save of mercy, no governance save of compassion, 
no pause in self-humiliation, no pity in sclf-sacrifice, no 
effort bat for redemption, no travail but for expiation—a 
life that should hold its holiest as nothing worth, its beat as 
nothing given. 

‘And the tender chastened light of the morning stars 
growing clearer and clearer to the dawn in which the 
shadows of the night were fading, shone on him where he 
Knelt boside the deep pure sleep of innocence. 

. . . . . . 

Away in the deep heart of the great western forests, in 
the silence of the solitary swamps, where pestilence ia abroad 
in the torrid noons, and miasma rises with every night that 
falls, where the di leaves drop death, and the graves lie 
thick under the cypress-wooda, a woman in the Order of 
8t. Vincent de Paul lives ever among the poor, the suffering, 
the criminal, the shameless, sparing herself no pang, fearing 
no death—dead to the world, as the world ix dead to her. 
For the dying her voice has a strumge riah music, fur beyond 
all other ; for the innocent her look hus u nameless terror, 
it is often very evil still; fur those who ure in dishononr, or 
in danger, her lips have a wild, sweet cloquence that’ scarcs 
them back from their abyss, and Icavegethem saved but sore 
afraid ; for none has she a history. ve, when in her path 

me summer roves bloomed, and in the sunlight throw her 
aft Spas on the wind, they saw tears gather in her 
yes and full, slowly, as though each tear were a pang ; then 
alone did they ever sec that she thought of her youth, that 
she remembered her past. 

In the press of the great world, fur sundered from her 
by whom his guilt came, through whom his guilt still pur- 
sues him, one man lives who joins to the life that is known 
of men, a life that is unknowa by any ; 4 life, in which all 
who weary aud are heavy-laden are sided by a hand. that 
they never sec ; in which every shape of suffering is sought 
and succoured ; in which all evil memories that tempt, are 
crashed out, as in a debt that is dac ; in which al! deeds of 
sscrifics are done with a strength that is merciless only to 
itself; in which a sweet and sinless happiness sheds its 
divine radiance ; yet in which the poignancy of one remorse, 
the memory of one crime, are never lulled to peace or 
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te ablivion, bot, following ie tart Heavail of's wlent 
expiation offered only to @ enpreme dni 
Faudered only towards God, subject ie te aed. 
ieee ety range lift it upwards into 


ion his life fell, lost in darkness of the ight, and 

in the lowest deeps ; yet, though once fallen, shall 
dere deny that, in the end, it eball not reach to that atone- 
ment which unceasingly is besought, obedient to the law 
which lies on every human soul, seeking for purification, 
striving for immortality, rising nearer md higher towards 
the perfect day ; onw: to 


% Other heights, in other lives, God willing?” 


THE END, 
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